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CHAPTER  vn. 

In  Blukderbore*s  Castle. 

HEN  Jack  first  macle  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  board  on  tiio  Wodiicsdaj 
after  be  first  came  to  the  workhonse, 
the  seven  or  eight  gentlemeii  sitting 
round  the  green  table  greeted  liim 
quite  as  one  of  themsolves  as 
ho  came  into  the  room.  This 
was  a  dull  September  morning ;  tho 
mist  seemed  to  have  oozed  in 
through  the  high  window  and  con- 
tinually opening  door.  When  Jack 
passed  through  the  outer  or  entrance 
room,  he  saw  a  heap  of  wistful  faces 
and  raga  already  waiting  for  admit- 
tance,  some  women  and  some  chil- 
dren, a  man  with  an  arm  in  a  ding, 
one  or  two  workhouse  hahitue» — 
there  waa  no  mistaking  tho  hard 
coarse  faces.  Two  old  paupers 
were  keeping  watch  at  the  door, 
&nd  o6Scioua]y  flang  it  open  for  him  to  pass  in.  The  guardians  had 
greeted  him  very  atlUbly  on  the  previous  occasion,— a  man  of  the  world, 
^  prosperous  but  eccentric  vicar,  was  not  to  bo  treated  like  an  everyday 
curate  and  chaplain.  *•  Ah,  how-dSe-do,  Mr,  Trcvithic  ?  "  said  the  half- 
pay  Captain,  the  chtdrman.     The  gas-fitter  elMur* :d  his  throat  and  made  a 
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sort  of  on  ttttempt  at  a  bow.  The  wboleeale  gi'Qcer  rubbed  his  two  liands 
together, — Pitchley  his  name  was  I  think, — for  some  reason  or  other,  bo 
exercised  great  iniluence  over  the  rest*  But  on  this  eventful  Wtdnesdaj 
morning  the  Jupiter  bad  come  out  witli  this  astounding  letter — about  them- 
selves, their  workhouse,  their  master,  their  private  paupers*  It  was  a  day 
*iiey  never  forgot,  and  the  natural  indignation  of  the  board  overflowed. 

Perhaps  Jack  would  have  dono  blotter  had  ho  Bxst  represented  ru 
to  them,  but  he  knew  that  at  least  two  of  the  guardianfi  were  implit 
He  was  afi-aid  of  being  silenced  and  of  haTing  the  affair  husbod  up.  Ho 
cared  not  for  the  rials  of  their  wrath  being  emptied  upon  him  so  long  as 
they  cleansed  the  horrible  pUce  in  their  outpour.  He  walked  in  quito 
bnsk  and  placid  to  meet  the  Btorm,  The  guordiaus  had  not  all  &een  tlid 
Jupiter  as  they  came  dropping  in.  Okcr,  the  gas-man,  was  late,  and  so 
waa  Pitchley  as  it  happened,  and  when  they  arrived  Jack  was  already 
standing  in  his  pillory  and  facing  the  indignant  chairman. 

**  My  friend  Colonel  Hamblodon  wrote  the  letter  from  notes  which  I 
gave  him,'*  said  Jack»  **  I  considered  publicity  best ; — under  the  circum* 
stances,  I  could  not  bo  courteous,**  he  said^  •*  if  I  hoped  to  get  through 
this  disagreeable  businees  at  all  offectuaJly.  I  could  not  have  selected 
any  one  of  you  gentlemen  as  confidants  in  common  fairness  to  the  others. 
I  wished  the  inquiry  to  be  complete  and  searching.  I  was  obliged  to 
brave  the  consequences.** 

**Upon  my  word  1  think  you  have  aH  ^  t^4,+  •  ^^^  qj^q  q(  ^Jj^ 
guardians,  a  doctor,  a  bluff  old  follow  who  1 1  kincr*     Bat  an 

indignant  murmur  expressed  the  dissent  of  the  i^ihct  ni  i  ^ 

*'I  have  been  here  a  fortnight/'  said  Jacl^.     •*  i  1 

speaking  so  soon  of  what  I  now  wish  to  bring  hatotd  your  QOtieo»  but  the 
circumstances  seem  to  me  so  urgent  and  so  onddubtcd  that  I  can  see  no 
necessity  for  deferring  my  complaint  any  longer." 

*'  Dear  me,  sir/*  said  the  gas-fitter,  *•  I  *op<j  the^^*5  nothink  wTong  ?  't 

"Everything,  more  or  less/'  said  Trcvithic  quietly,     •*  In  thi 
place  1  wish  to  bring  before  you  several  cases  of  great  neglect  on  the  pari 
Mr,  and  ilrs.  Bulcox." 

Here  the  chairman  coloured  up,  "1  think,  Mr.  Trevithlc,  we  liiid 
letter  have  the  master  present  if  yon  hBXe  any  complaint  to  lodges 
against  him.*' 

**By  all  means,'*  said  Trcvithic  impassively,  and  he  torood  ovor 
his  natciS  whild  one  of  the  trembling  old  mcssengorB  went  otff  ^r  tlio 
matftcr. 

Hm  miwier  arrived  and  tho  matron  too.     •' How-d'ye-doi  Bui' 
^Ittid  t^-    *    -^tui.      Mrs.  Bulcox  dropped  a  nifpcctful  sort  of  c\\ 
I  iiniiiedidtoly  bn^ran   without  givinig  timo   for  the   « 

to  sptHik.     Hi'  1  ster. 

*•  I  bavo  a  c^ .,  ^ , -    igainst  yoa  and  Xtrs.  Buioux,  aiid  at 

cboirmun*!!  acig)gciticirti  I  waitfHl  for  yOQ  to  bv  presunt.' 

Vilpuost  met  sir  ?  '*  said  Dulcox,  indignantlyi 
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**  Against  me  and  Mr.  Bulcox !  "  said  the  woman,  with  a  bewildered, 
iigured,  saini-like  sort  of  swoop. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  letter  in  the  Jupiter?''  said  the  chairman  gravely 
to  Mr.  Bulcox. 

"  Mr.  Bulcox  was  good  enough  to  post  the  letter  himself,'*  Jack 
interposed  briskly.  '*  It  was  to  state  that  I  consider  that  you,  Mr.  Bulcox, 
are  totally  unfit  for  your  present  situation  as  master.  I  am  aware  that 
you  have  good  friends  among  these  gentlemen,  and  that  as  &r  as  they  can 
tell,  your  conduct  has  always  been  a  model  of  deference  and  cxcmplari- 
ness.  Now,"  said  Jack,  <<  with  the  board's  permission  I  will  lodge  my 
complaints  agaiost  you  in  form."  And  here  Trovithic  pulled  out  his  little 
book  and  read  out  as  follows : — 

'*  1.  That  the  management  and  economy  of  this  workhouse  are 
altogether  disgraceful. 

"  2.  That  you  have  been  guilty  of  cruelty  to  two  or  three  of  the 
inmates. 

"  8.  That  you  have  embezzled  or  misapplied  certain  sums  of  money 
allowed  to  you  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  paupers  under  your  care.'* 

;  But  here  the  chairman,  guardians,  master  and  mistress,  would  hear  no 
more ;  all  interrupted  Trevithic  at  once. 

''  Really,  sir,  you  must  substantiate  such  charges  as  these.  Leave  the 
room  "  (to  the  messengers  at  the  door). 

« I  cannot  listen  to  such  imputations,"  from  the  master. 
.    "  What  have  we  done  to  you  that  you  should  say  such  cruel,  false 
things  ?  "  from  the  mistress.   "  Oh,  sir,"  (to  the  chairman,)  "  say  you  don't 
believe  him." 

*^  If  you  will  come  with  me  now,"  Jack  continued,  <<  I  think  I  can 
prove  some  of  my  statements.  Do  you  know  that  the  little  children  here 
are  crying  with  hunger  ?  Do  you  Imow  that  the  wine  allowed  for  the  use 
of  the  sick  has  been  regularly  appropriated  by  these  two  wretches  ?  "  cried 
Trevithic  in  an  honest  fiiry.  "  Do  you  know  that  people  here  are  lying  in 
their  beds  in  misery,  at  this  instant,  who  have  not  been  moved  or  touched 
for  weeks  and  weeks ;  that  the  nurses  follow  the  example  of  those  who  are 
put  over  them,  and  drink,  and  iU-use  their  patients ;  that  the  food  is 
stinted,  the  tea  is  undrinkable,  the  meat  is  bad  and  scarcely  to  be 
touched ;  that  the  very  water  flows  froin  a  foul  eesspool ;  that  at  this 
instant,  in  a  cellar  in  the  house,  there  are  three  girls  shut  up,  without 
beds  or  any  conceivable  comfort, — one  has  been  there  four  days  and  nights, 
another  has  been  shut  up  twice  in  one  week  in  darkness  and  unspeakable 
misery  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  the  crime  of  this  culprit  ?  She  spoke  saucily 
to  the  matron,  and  this  is  her  punishment.  WiU  you  come  with  me  now, 
and  see  whether  or  not  I  have  been  speaking  the  truth  ?  " 

There  was  not  one  word  he  could  not  substantiate.  "^  He  had  not  been 
idle  all  this  timoi  he  had  been  collecting  his  proo&, — ghastly  proofs 
they  were. 

1—^ 
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The  sight  of  the  three  girls  brought  hlmded  and  Btnggering  out  of  the 
cellar  had  more  effect  than  all  the  etatements  and  assertiong  which 
Ikir,  Trevithic  had  been  at  such  great  pains  to  get  together.  The  Bnlcoxea 
were  doomed  j  of  ibis  there  could  be  no  donbt.  Tbej  felt  it  themselvea 
as  they  plodded  across  the  yard  with  the  little  mob  of  eicitpd  and  curious 
guardians.  Oker,  the  gas-fitter,  look  their  part  indeed,  so  did  the  gioeer. 
The  old  doctor  nearly  fell  upon  the  culprits  then  and  there.  Tbe  rest  of 
the  guardiauB  seemed  to  bi3  divided  in  their  indignation  against  Jack  for 
telling,  against  Bulcoi  for  being  found  out,  against  the  paupers  for  being 
ill-used,  for  being  paupers  ;  against  the  reporter  for  pubUshing  such 
atrocious  libels.  It  was  no  bed  of  roses  that  Trevithic  had  made  for 
himself. 

A  special  meeting  was  convened  for  the  end  of  the  week. 


As  years  go  by,  and  we  see  more  of  life  and  of  our  fellow- creatures, 

the  by- play  of  existence  is  curiously  unfolded  to  us,  and  we  may,  if  wo 

choose,  watch  its   threads  twisting  and   untwistingi   flying   apart,   and 

coming  together.     People  rise  from  their  sick-beds,  come  driving  up  in 

carriages,  come  walking  along  the  street  into  each  other's  lives.     As  A. 

trips  along  by  the  garden -waU,  Z.  at  the  other  end  of  the  worlds  perhapSi 

is  thinkhig  that  he  is  tired  of  this  soUtary  bushman's  life  ;  he  was  meant 

for  something  better  than  sheep-shearing  and  driving  convicts,  and  be 

says  to  himself  that  he  will  throw  it  all  up  and  go  back  to  England,  and 

see  if  there  is  not  bread  enough  left  in  the  old  country  to  support  on© 

more  of  her  sons.     Here,  perhaps,  A*  stoops  to  pick  a  rose,  and  places  it 

in  her  girdle,  ^id  wonders  whether  that  is  C.  on  the  rough  pony  riding 

along  the  road  from  market.     As  for  Z.,  A.  has  never  even  conceived  the 

I  possibility  of  hia  existence.     But  by  this  time  Z.  at  the  other  end  of  the 

world  has  made  up  his  mind,  being  a  man  of  quick  and  determined 

action,  and  poor  C/s  last  chance  is  over,  and  pretty  A.,  with  the  rose  m 

her  girdle,  will  never  be  his.     Or  it  may  be  that  Z.,  ailer  due  rofiection, 

lUkeH  the  looks  of  his  tallows,  X.  and  Y,  come  to  the  station,  which  had 

[hithrrto  only  been  visited  by  certain  very  wild-looking   letters  of  the 

^  Alphabet,  with  ftiathers  in  their  heads,  and  faces  streaked  with  white  paint, 

and  A.  gives  her  rose  to  €.,  who  puts  it  in  his  button-hole  with  awkward 

eonntry  gallantry,  c|uite  unconscious  of  the  chimce  they  have  both  run 

^Ihat  morning,  and  that  their  fate  has  been  sctthd  for  them  at  the  other 

end  of  the  world. 

When  my  poor  A.  burst  into  tears  at  the  beginning  of  this  story, 
another  woman*  who  should  have  been  TroTithlo's  wife,  as  far  a^  one  con 
[judge  s]"  ^  sQoh  maligna,  a  jv  vmpathized 

'with  his  :  iuid  undcHitood  the  m.s,  a  woQUia 

with  enough  ouLhu^iasm  and  rigour  iu  her  nature  to  carry  her  braveil^ 
through  the  tangles  and  difllcnlties  which  only  choked  and  scmt^^hifd 
imd  tlmd  out  poor  Amia — this  person,  who  was  not  very  iar  off  at  the 
tim^i  and  no  other  than  Mair  Myles,  said  to  sumo  000  who  Tras  witli 
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her — and  she  gave  a  pretty  sad  smile  and  quick  shake  of  the  head  as 
she  spoke  y — 

'*  No,  it  is  no  use.  -  I  have  nothing  hut  friendliness,  a  horrible, 
universal  feeling  of  friendliness,  left  for  any  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I 
will  confess  honestly"  (and  here  she  lost  her  colour  a  little)  **I  did 
wrong  once.  I  married  my  husband  for  a  home — most  people  know  how 
I  was  punished  and  what  a  miserable  home  it  was.  I  don't  mind  telling 
you,  Colonel  Hambledon,  for  you  well  understand  how  it  is  that  I  must 
make  the  best  of  my  life  in  this  arid  and  lonely  waste  to  which  my  own 
fault  has  brought  me." 

Mrs.  Myles*  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke,  and  she  hung  her  head  to 
hide  the  tears  which  had  come  into  her  eyes.  And  Colonel  Hambledon 
took  this  as  an  answer  to  a  question  he  had  almost  asked  her,  and  went 
away.  **  If  ever  you  should  change  your  mind,"  he  said,  **  you  would 
find  me  the  same  a  dozen  years  hence."  And  Mary  only  sighed  and  shook 
her  head. 

But  aU  this  was  years  ago — ^three  years  nearly  by  the  Bulcie  almanac 
— and  if  Maiy  Myles  sometimes  thought  she  had  done  foolishly  when  she 
sent  Charles  Hambledon  away,  there  was  no  one  to  whom  she  could  own 
it — ^not  even  to  her  cousin  Fanny,  who  had  no  thoughts  of  marrying  or 
giving  in  marriage,  or  wishes  for  happiness  beyond  the  ordering  her 
garden-beds  and  the  welfare  of  her  poor  people. 

Fanny  one  day  asked  her  cousin  what  had  become  of  her  old  friend 
the  Colonel.  Mary  blushed  up  brightly,  and  said  she  did  not  know  ;  she 
believed  he  was  in  Hammersley.  Fanny,  who  was  cutting  out  little 
flannel-vests  for  her  school-children,  was  immediately  lost  in  the  intri- 
cacies of  a  gore,  and  did  not  notice  the  blush  or  the  bright  amused  glance 
in  the  quiet  grey  eyes  that  were  watching  her  at  her  benevolent  toil. 
8nip,  snip,  sni-i-i-i-i-i-ipwent  the  scissors  with  that  triumphant  screeching 
sound  which  all  good  housewives  love  to  hear.  Mary  was  leaning  back 
in  her  chair,  perfectly  lazy  and  unoccupied,  with  her  little  white  hands 
crossed  upon  her  knees,  and  her  pretty  head  resting  against  the  chair. 
She  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  have  talked  a  little  more  upon  a  subject 
that  was  not  uninteresting  to  her,  and  she  tried  to  make  Fanny  speak. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him?  Have  you  heard  if  he  has  come  ?" 
she  asked,  a  little  shyly. 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know.  No,  I  have  not  seen  any  of  them  for  a  long 
time,"  said  Fanny  absently.  "  Mary,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  being  so 
lazy  ?     Come  and  hold  these  strips." 

Mary  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  held  out  grey  flannel  strips  at  arms' 
length,  and  watching  the  scissors  flashing,  the  pins  twinkling,  and  the 
neat  little  heaps  rising  all  about  on  the  floor  and  the  chairs  and  the  tables. 
Then  Mrs.  Myles  tried  again.  "  Mr.  Trevithic  tells  me  that  Colonel 
Hambledon  is  coming  down  to  help  him  with  this  workhouse  business. 
Yon  will  have  to  ask  them  both  to  dinner,  Fanny." 

Fanny  did  not  answer  for  a  minute.     She  hesitated,  looked  Mary  full 
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is  Hoc  £'iec,  aud  Iheo  said  Yerytbooghtfullyi  "  Don't  jou  think  unbleached 
ciilico  mil  bo  best  to  Hue  tho  jackets  with  ?  It  will  keep  the  ehildnen 
warm,  poor  Httle  things/'  The  children's  httlo  backs  might  bo  warmed 
by  tliie  hi?up  of  Buips  and  liniugB ;  but  Mary  suddenly  fblt  as  if  all  tho 
>vnips  jind  tlannold  and  calicos  ware  piled  upon  her  heiidf  and  chokior^  and 
oppresiiin^  heri  while  all  tbo  while  her  heart  was  cold  and  Bhivciingi  poor 
thing  !  There  are  no  flannel-jackets  that  I  know  of  to  wann  sad  hearts 
such  as  hers. 

Fanny  G^amicr  was  folding  up  the  last  of  her  jackets ;  ^laiy,  after 
getting  thi'ongh  more  work  la  half-an-hour  than  Famiy  tho  methodical 
could  manage  in  two,  had  returned  to  her  big  arm-chair,  and  was  leaning 
back  in  the  old  listless  atiiiudo,  drocitmng  dreams  of  her  own,  as  her  eyes 
Willi JtTud  to  tho  \sindow  and  followed  the  line  of  the  trees  showing 
ag>unst  tbo  sky — when  the  door  opened,  and  a  stupid  country  man- 
servant  suddenly  introduced  Jack,  and  the  Colonel  of  Mrs.  Myles'  Yiaionary 
recoUcctions  in  actual  person,  walking  into  the  very  midst  of  the  suippings 
aud  paiings  which  were  scattered  about  on  the  iioor.  Fanny  was  in  no- 
iiise  disconcerted.  Bhe  rather  gloried  in  her  occupation.  I  cannot  say 
EO  much  for  Mary,  who  nervously  hated  any  show  or  afi'ectation  of 
phUanthropy,  and  who  now  jumped  up  hastily,  with  an  £Xchunation«  an 
i3ut8tret«^ed  hand,  and  a  blush. 

"  There  seems  to  be  something  going  on,"  the  Colonel  said,  standing 
over  a  hiiap  of  sU'aifgling  "  backs  "  and  "  arms.'* 

**  Do  come  upst^rs  out  of  this  labyrinth  of  good  intentiona,**  cried 
Mary  hastily.    **  Fanny,  please  put  down  your  scissors,  and  let  us  go  up/' 

**  I'll  follow,**  said  Fanny  phicidly,  and  Mary  had  to  lead  the  way 
alone  to  the  long  low  bow-windowed  drawing-room  which  Trevithic  knew  ao 
^ell.  Sho  had  regained  her  compomiro  and  spirits  by  the  time  they  mached 
the  landing  at  tho  top  of  the  low  liight  of  oak  steps ;  and,  indeed,  both 
fiamhli*duu  and  Mrs.  Mylos  were  far  too  much  used  to  the  world  and  its 
ob  oUier  tho  smallest  indication  of  the  real  state  of 
0  yetirs  had  passed  «inco  they  parted.  If  Mary's 
ooarafc  had  iatlod  then,  it  was  th^  Colonel's  now  that  was  wanting;  and 
so  it  hftppcns  with  people  Into  in  life— the  fiital  gift  of  oxprr  rhoira. 

They  miitrttnt,  they  heRitati%  they  bargain  to  the  utterai*  ' :  the 

j»?^vc'l  i«  there,  but  it  is  locked  up  so  securely  in  strong  boxes  and  wiiippc^n?, 
that  it  is  beyond  the  ix»wer  uf  the  possessors  to  roach  it.  Their  yualh 
and  fiimpUeity  is  m  much  a  part  of  them  still  as  their  placid  middle  af^c  : 
lit  it  18  hiddim  away  under  tho  svnta  whiil  '     iped  upon  the  past, 

Bt!  it^  ?!lory  is  not  shining  as  of  old  upon  .  ^*     Mrs,  3fvles  and 

t'  I  each  wero  nrting  a  part,  und  pf^rfortly  at  ease  M  they  disoiuscd 

I  of  things  that  had  beivn  since  they  met,  and  might  be  before 
I  I  r   iizain.     Fannyt  having  foldc<1  nway  thi^  last  of  her  lianncht.  eatno 

pla^iid  I 

I^WMi  #0  €xvm  all  the  rtMit  of  tlie  aAodooil. 
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No,  Mary  would  not  go  oat.  No,  she  had  no  liead«clie,^ihaQk  yon. 
Ab  Boon  as  she  had  got  rid  of  Fanny  and  her  questionings,  Mary  MyleB 
ran  np  to  her  room  and  pulled  out  some  old,  old  papers  and  diaries,  and  read 
the  old  tear-stained  records  till  new  tears  fell  to  wash  away  the  old  ones. 
Ah,  yes,  she  had  done  rightly  when  she  sent  Hamhledon  away.  Three 
years  ago — it  had  seemed  to  her  then  that  a  lifetime  of  expiation  woold 
not  ho  too  long  to  repent  of  the  wrong  she  had  done  when  she  married- 
loveless,  thriftfol,  longing  (and  that,  poor  soul,  had  been  her  one 
excuse,)  for  the  possible  love  that  had  never  come  to  her.  Life  is  so  long, 
the  time  is  so  slow  that  passes  wearily:  she  had  been  married  three  yean, 
she  had  worn  sackcloth  three  years ;  and  now, — now  if  it  were  not  too  late, 
how'  gladly,  how  gratefully,  she  would  grasp  a  hope  of  some  life  more 
complete  than  the  sad  one  she  had  led  ever  since  she  could  remember 
almost.  Would  it  not  be  a  sign  that  she  had  been  forgiven  if  the  happiness 
she  had  qo  longed  for  came  to  her  at  last  ?  Mary  wondered  that  her 
troubles  had  left  no  deeper  lines  upon  her  face ;  wondered  that  she  looked 
80  young  still,  so  fedr  and  smiling,  while  her  heart  felt  so  old ;  and  smiled 
sadly  at  her  own  face  in  the  glass. 

And  then  as  people  do  to  whom  a  faint  dawn  of  rising  hope  shows  the 
darkness  in  which  they  have  been  living,  Mrs.  Myles  began  to  think  of 
some  of  her  duties  that  she  had  neglected  of  late,  and  of  others  still  in 
darkness  for  whom  no  dawn  was  nigh :  and  all  the  while,  as  people  do 
whose  hearts  are  full,  she  was  longing  for  some  one  to  speak  to,  some  one 
wiser  than  herself  to  whom  she  could  say.  What  is  an  expiation  ?  can  it, 
does  it  exist  ?  is  it  the  same  as  repentance  ?  are  we  called  upon  to  crush 
our  hearts,  to  put  away  our  natural  emotions  ?  Fanny  would  say  yes,  and 
would  scorn  her  for  her  weakness,  and  cry  out  with  horror  at  a  second 
marriage.  "And  so  would  I  have  done,*'  poor  Mary  thought,  "if — ^if 
poor  Tom  had  only  been  fond  of  me."  And  then  the  thought  of  Trevithio 
came  to  her  as  a  person  to  speak  to,  a  helper  and  adviser.  He  would 
speak  the  truth ;  he  would  not  be  afraid,  Mary  thought ;  and  the  secret 
remembrance  that  he  was  Hambledon's  friend  did  not  make  her  feel  less 
confidence  in  his  decisions. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Hasty  Puddikg  akd  Blows  from  a  Club. 

Mbs.  Mtles  had  been  away  some  little  time  from  her  house  at  Sandsea, 
and  from  the  self>imposed  duties  which  were  waiting  undone  until  her 
return.  Something  of.  admiration  for  Trevithic's  energy  and  enterprise 
made  her  think  that  very  day  of  certain  poor  people  she  had  left  behind, 
and  whom  she  had  entirely  forgotten.  Before  Fanny  came  home  that 
evening,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  to  her  old  friend.  Miss  Tiiquett,  begging 
her  to  be  so  good  as  to  go  to  Mrs.  Gummers,  and  one  or  two  more  whofie 
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names,  ages,  troubles,  nod  faimlles  were  down  upon  her  list,  and  distribnte 
a  small  sum  of  money  t*iicloBed.  ^*  I  am  not  afraid  of  ti^oubliug  you,  dear 
Miss  Triquett,"  vrroio  Mary  Myles,  in  her  big,  pictiires<juo  bandwTiting. 
"  I  know  your  kind  boart,  and  tbat  you  never  grudge  lime  nor  fatiguo 
when  you  can  help  any  one  out  of  the  smallest  trouble  or  the  greatest,  I 
have  been  seeing  a  good  deal  lately  of  Mr.  Trevithie,  who  is  of  yoiir  way 
of  thinkings  and  who  has  been  giving  himself  an  intinity  of  ptdns  alxiut 
some  abuses  in  the  workhouse  here.  Ho  is,  I  do  believe,  one  of  the  few 
people  who  could  have  come  to  the  help  of  the  poor  creatures*  He  baa  so 
much  courage  and  temper,  such  a  bright  and  generous  way  of  sympa- 
thizing and  entering  into  other  people's  troubles,  that  I  do  not  despair  of 
his  accompUshing  this  good  work.  My  cousin  and  1  fuel  verj^  much  with 
and  for  him.  He  looked  ill  and  worn  one  day  when  I  called  upon  him  ; 
but  I  am  ghid  to  think  that  coming  to  us  has  been  some  little  change  tmd 
comfort  to  him.  He  is  quite  alone,  and  we  want  him  to  look  upon  this 
place  as  his  home  while  he  is  here.  Your  old  acquaintance  Colonel 
Hamhlodon  has  come  down  about  this  business.  It  Is  most  horrtfying,^ 
Can  you  imagine  the  poor  sick  people  left  with  tipsy  nurses,  and  more ' 
dreadful  still,  girls  locked  up  in  celbvrs  by  the  cruel  matron  for  days  at  a 
time  ?  but  this  fact  has  just  been  made  public. 

*'  Goodness  and  enthusiasm  like  Mr,  Trevithie's  seem  aO  the  moro 
beautiful  when  one  hears  such  terrible  histories  of  wickedness  and  neglect ; 
one  needs  an  example  like  his  in  this  life  to  raise  oue  from  the  unpi-ofit- i 
able  and  miserable  concerns  of  every  day,  and  to  teach  one  to  behove  itti 
nobler  eflbrts  than  one's  own  selBsh  and  aimless  wanderings  could  evei 
lead  to  unassisted. 

*'Pray  remember  me  very  kbdly  to  Miss  Moineaux  and   to  Mrs. 
TiBvithic,  and  beheve  me,  dear  Miss  Triquett, 

'*  Very  sincerely  yours, 

•*ilAflT  Mvi^s. 


vithic  again  Buffering  from  neuralgia  ?     Why  is  not 
IT  husband  ?  ** 


"Why,  indeed  ?"  said  Miss  Moineaux,  hearing  this  last  sentence  read 
out  by  Miss  Triquott,  This  excellent  spinster  gave  no  answer.  She  road 
this  letter  twice  through  deliberately ;  then  she  tied  her  bonnet  securely 
on,  and  trotted  off  to  GummenBi  imd  Co.  Then,  having  dispensed  iho 
bounties  and  accepted  the  thimks  uf  the  poor  creatiires.  she  d'  1 

lo  mn  the  chance  of  finding  MrF,  Trcvithic  at  home.     •*  It  is  n     ^  I 

dooty/*  said  Triquctt  to  herndf,  shaking  her  bead — ^"niy  painful  dooly 
Anne  Trevilhic  should  p:o  to  her  bugbnn»t  ;  and  T  will  tell  her  so.  If  I 
were  l^lr*  Trevitliir'ni  wtf* ,  abrtuftl  I  hnvi^  him  to  ttii!  ul<iti«»  ?  Ko,  T  fthmild 
not.    Should  I  p  thy  aiul  *' 

more  fa-^ciiiating  j .,  .     ,  ^-^  .  not.    Aii!    ■..   ,  :     _    - -    -  i 

1  have  felt  to  her  who  warned  me  on  my  fatal  career;  and  nxirtly  my 
young  friend  Amso  wtO  l»e  gn^tb(y  to  her  old  friend  vthom  fiaiger  aEfeetij 
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her  on  ihe  very  edge  of  the  daxk  precipice."  Miss  Triquett's  reflections 
had  risen  to  eloquence  hy  the  time  she  reached  the  rectory  door.  A 
vision  of  Anne  cUnging  to  her  in  tears,  imploring  her  advice,  of  John 
shaking  her  warmly  hy  the  hand  and  murmuring  that  to  Miss  Triquett 
they  owed  the  renewed  happiness  of  their  home,  hcguiled  the  way. 
**  Where  is  Mrs.  Trevithic?"  she  asked  the  butler,  in  her  deepest 
voice.  **  Leave  us,*'  said  Miss  Triquett  to  the  bewildered  menial  as  he 
opened  the  drawing-room  door  and  she  marched  into  the  room ;  and  then 
encountering  Mrs.  Trevithic,  she  suddenly  clasped  her  in  her  well-meaning 
old  arms. 

"  I  have  that  to  say  to  you,"  said  Miss  Triquett,  in  answer  to  Anne's 
amazed  exclamation,  <' which  I  fear  will  give  you  pain;  but  were  I  in 
your  place,  I  should  wish  to  hear  the  truth."  The  good  old  soul  was 
in  earnest;  her  voice  trembled,  and  her  little  black  curls  shook  with 
agitation. 

*'  Pray  do  not  hesitate  to  mention  anything,"  said  Mrs.  Trevithic, 
surprised  but  calm,  and  sitting  down  and  preparing  to  listen  attentively. 
"  I  am  sure  anything  you  would  like  to  have  attended  to " 

Miss  Triquett,  at  the  invocation,  pulled  out  the  letter  from  her  pocket. 
'*  Kemember,  only  remember  this,"  she  said,  **  this  comes  from  a  young 
and  attractive  woman."  And  then  in  a  clear  and  ringing  voice  she  read  out 
poor  Mary's  letter,  with  occasional  unspeakable  and  penetrating  looks  at 
Anne's  calm  features. 

Poor  little  letter !  It  had  been  written  in  the  sincerity  and  innocence 
of  Mary's  heart.  Any  one  more  deeply  read  in  such  things  might  have 
wondered  why  Colonel  Hambledon's  name  should  have  been  brought  into 
it ;  but  as  it  was,  it  caused  a  poor  jealous  heart  to  beat  with  a  force,  a 
secret  throb  of  sudden  jealousy,  that  nearly  choked  Anne  for  an  instant  as 
she  listened,  and  a  faint  pink  tinge  came  rising  up  and  colouring  her  face. 

**  Remember,  she  is  very  attractive,"  Miss  Triquett  re-echoed,  folding 
up  the  page.  **  Ah !  be  warned,  my  dear  young  friend.  Go  to  him ; 
throw  yourself  into  his  arms  ;  say,  *  Dearest,  darling  husband,  your  little  . 
wife  is  by  your  side  once  more;  /  will  be  your  comforter  I*  Do  not 
hesitate."  Poor  old  Triquett,  completely  carried  away  by  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  had  started  from  her  seat,  and  with  extended  arms  had 
clasped  an  imaginary  figure  in  the  air.  It  was  ludicrous,  it  was  pathetic 
to  sec  this  poor  old  silly  meddlesome  creature  quivering,  as  her  heart 
beat  and  bled  for  the  fate  of  others.  She  had  no  tear  or  emotions  of  her 
own.  It  was  absurd — was  it  not  ? — that  she  should  care  so  deeply  for 
things  which  could  not  affect  her  in  the  least  degree.  There  was  Anne, 
with  her  usual  self-possession,  calmly  subduing  her  irritation.  She  did  not 
smile ;  she  did  not  frown ;  she  did  not  seem  to  notice  this  momentary 
ebullition.  To  me  it  seems  that,  of  the  two,  my  sympathy  is  with  Miss 
Triquett.  Let  us  bo  absurd,  by  all  means,  if  that  is  the  price  which  must 
be  paid  for  something  which  is  well  worth  its  price. 

Miss  Triquett's  eyes  were  full  of  tears.     **I  am  impetuous,  Mn 
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iMfviliiic,"  sba  said.  "My  aunt  b&s  often  fonnd  fault  with  me  for  ii. 
Praj  excuse  me  if  I  have  interfered  UDwarnmtably*" 

**  laterference  between  married  people  rarely  does  any  good,  Miss 
Triquott/'  fiaid  Aime,  standing  up  with  an  ioy  platitude,  and  uxmiistakably 
showing  that  abe  considered  the  visit  at  an  cud, 

**  Good-by,'*  said  poor  Miss  Triquctt,  wistfully*  •'  Kemombar  ma 
most  kindly  to  your  papa," 

«*  Certainly/*  said  Mrs.  Ttovithic.  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  a  dis- 
agreeable walk  back  in  the  rain,  Miss  Triquett.  Good-eTening*  Pray 
^Te  my  compliments  to  Miss  Moineaux.** 

The  old  maid  trudged  off  alone  into  the  mud  and  the  rain,  with  a 
morticed  sense  of  having  behaved  absurdly,  disappoiuted  and  tired,  and 
vaguely  aflhamed  and  crestfallen.  The  sound  of  the  dinnerbeU  ringing 
ai  the  rectory  as  eho  trudged  down  the  lull  in  the  dark  and  dirt,  did  not 
add  to  bcr  cheerfulness, 

Anne^  with  duahed  red  cheeks  and  trembling  hands,  as  Trtquett  left 
the  room,  sank  down  into  her  chair  for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly 
starting  up,  busied  herself  exactly  as  usual  with  her  daily  task  of  putting 
the  drawing-room  in  order  before  she  went  up  to  dress.  Miss  Triquett'a 
aeat  she  pushed  right  away  out  of  sight.  She  collected  her  father's  writing- 
materials  and  newspapers,  and  put  them  straight.  She  then  re-read  her 
hrisband's  last  few  lines.  There  wus  nothing  to  be  gleaned  from  them. 
She  replenished  the  flower- stands,  and,  suddenly  remembering  that  it  waa 
Mrs.  Myles  who*  had  given  them  to  her,  she  seized  one  tall  glass  fabric 
and  all  but  fiung  it  angrily  on  the  ground.  But  reflecting  that  if  it  were 
broken  it  would  spoil  the  pair,  she  put  it  back  again  into  its  comer,  and 
contented  herself  with  stuffing  in  all  the  ugliest  scraps  of  twigs »  dead 
leaves  and  flowers  from  the  refuse  of  her  basket. 

The  rector  and  his  daughter  dined  at  half-past  five ;  it  was  a  whim  of 
iho  old  man's,  Aime  clutched  Dulcie  in  her  amiB  before  Bhe  went  down 
oibest  dressing.  The  child  bad  never  seen  her  mamma  so  excited,  and 
nev^  nnnembered  being  kissed  like  that  before  by  her.  **  B'ou  lub  me 
rely  mush  to<day,  mamma  ?  "  said  Buleie,  patheticaily,  ^'  Is  it  to2  I  *af6 
my  new  fock  ?  ' ' 

Old  Mr.  Belhngham  came  in  at  the  somid  of  the  seeond  bell,  smiling 

ts  usual,  and   t     '  ^  ,*  little  fiit  Limds  togiHhcr  ;   he  did 

-^ot  rcmiuk  thuj  Lii  his  daugbtur.  ihoagh  he  ubt*erved 

that  ther«  watt  not  enongb  cuycnno  in  the  gravy  of  the  vcfd  cutltftji»  and 

that  the  cook  had  forgotten   the  uecesaary  teaspoonful  of  sugar  m  the 

lioopi      For  the  fml   Umo  sineo   he  eomld  nmember  Anue  failed   to 

fJTlUMthfe*  (^^emcd  icaa^ely  as  nzmqydd  u 

anal  it  111  Mr.  Bellingham  was  roxod 

with  her  for  her  indiferenci] :  he  always  left  the  scolding  to  h^r ;  bo  liked 

^|TCfyibmg  to  go  r ;        '         '         '  jUUh,  and   he  did  not  like  to  bo 

^iUod  upoD  pen^tlnai^  i .    *■  For  what  we  have  reocivod  '* — 

ctkd  the  butler  ro^rea  with  th&  crumbs  and  the  cloths,  and  the  littlo  old 
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gentleman — who  has  had  a  fire  lifted,  for  the  evenings  are  getting  chilly 
— draws  comfortably  in  to  his  chimney-comer ;  while  Anne,  getting  up  from 
her  place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  says  abruptly  that  she  must  go  upstairs 
and  see  what  Dulcie  is  about.  A  restless  mood  had  come  over  her  ; 
something  unlike  anything  she  had  ever  felt  before.  Little  Triquett's 
eloquence,  which  had  not  even  seemed  to  disturb  Anne  at  the  time,  had 
had  full  time  to  sink  into  this  somewhat  torpid  apprehension,  and  excite 
Mrs.  Trevithic*s  indignation.  It  was  not  the  less  fierce  because  it  had 
smouldered  so  long. 

''  Insolent  creature  !  "  Anne  said  to  herself,  working  herself  up  into  a 
passion ;  <'  how  dare  she  interfere  ?  Insolent  ridiculous  creature !  *  Bemem- 

ber  that  that  woman  is  attractive ' B!bw  dare  she  speak  so  to  me  ? 

Oh,  they  are  all  in  league— in  league  against  me  T*  cried  poor  Anne,  with 
a  moan,  wringing  her  hands  with  all  the  twinkle  of  stones  upon  her  slim 
white  fingers.  ''  John  does  not  love  me,  he  never  loved  me  I  He  will  not 
do  as  I  wish,  though  he  promised  and  swore  at  the  altar  he  would.  And 
she — she  is  spreading  her  wicked  toils  round  him,  and  keeping  him  there, 
while  I  am  here  alone — all  alone;  and  he  leaves  me  exposed  to  the 
insolence  of  those  horrible  old  maids.  Papa  eats  his  dinner  and  only 
thinks  of  the  flavour  of  the  dishes,  and  Dulcie  chatters  to  her  doll  and 
don't  care,  and  no  one  comes  when  I  ring,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Trevithic  in 
a  burst  of  tears,  violently  tugging  at  the  bell-rope.  ''-Oh,  it  is  a  shame, 
a  shame  ! " 

Only  as  she  wiped  away  the  tears  a  gleam  of  detennination  came  into 
Mrs.  Trevithic's  blue  eyes,  and  the  flush  on  her  pale  cheeks  deepened. 
She  had  taken  a  resolution.  This  is  what  she  would  do — ^this  was  her 
resolution  :  she  would  go  and  confront  him  there  on  the  spot  and  remind 
him  of  his  duty — he  who  was  preaching  to  others.  It  was  her  ri^t ;  and 
then — and  then  she  would  leave  him  for  ever,  and  never  return  to 
Sandsea  to  be  scoffed  at  and  jeered  at  by  those  horrible  women,  said  Anne 
vaguely  to  herself  as  the  door  opened  and  the  maid  appeared.  ''Bring 
me  a  Bradshaw,  Judson,*'  said  Mrs.  Trevithic,  very  much  in  her  usual 
tone  of  voice,  and  with  a  great  effort  recovering  her  equanimity.  The 
storm  had  passed  over,  stirring  the  waters  of  this  ovei^own  pool,  breaking 
away  the  weeds  which  were  growing  so  thickly  on  the  stagnant  sui&ce, 
and  rippling  the  slow  shallows  underneath.  It  seems  a  contradiction  to 
write  of  this  dull  and  unimpressionable  woman  now  and  then  waking  and 
experiencing  some  vague  emotion  and  realization  of  experiences  which  had 
been  slowly  gathering,  and  apparently  unnoticed,  for  a  long  time  before  : 
but  who  does  not  count  more  than  one  contradiction  among  their 
experiences  ?  It  was  not  Anne's  &ult  that  she  could  not  understand, 
feel  quickly  and  keenly,  respond  to  the  calls  which  stronger  and  more 
generous  natures  might  make  upon  her ;  her  tears  flowed  dull  and  slow 
long  after  the  cause,  unlike  the  quick  bright  drops  that  would  spring  to 
Maiy  Myles'  clear  eyes  —  Mary  whom  the  other  woman  hated  with  a 
natural,  stupid,  persistent  hatred  that  nothing  ever  could  change. 
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Judson,  tbe  maid,  who  was  not  deeply  read  in  human  naturei  and 
who  respected  her  mistress  unmcnsely  as  a  model  of  decision,  precision, 
delilierate  detcrmiuaUon,  was  intensely  amazed  to  hear  that  she  was  to 
pack  up  that  night,  find  that  Mrs.  Trevithic  would  go  to  London  that 
evening  hy  the  nine- o'clock  train*  J 

»^  Send  for  a  fly  directly,  Judi^on,  and  dress  Miss  Dulcie."  " 

**  Dress  Miss  Buleie  *?  "  Judsou  asked,  howilderod.    . 

**  Yes,  Miss  Diilcie  ^\-ill  come  too,"  said  Anoe,  in  a  way  that  loft  no 
remonstrance. 

She  did  not  own  it  to  herself;  hut  hy  a  strange  and  waywai'd  turn  of  ■ 
hmnan  nature,  this  woman — who  was  going  to  reproach  her  husband,  to  1 
leave  him  for  ever,  to  cast  herself  adrift  from  him — took  Bulcie  with  her  r 
Bulcie,  a  secret  defence,  a  bond  and  strong  link  between  them,  that  sho 
know  no  storm  or  tempest  would  ever  break. 

Mr.  Bellingham  was  too  much  astounded  to  make  a  single  objection. 
Ho  thought  his  daughter  had  taken  leave  of  her  senses  when  she  came  in 
and  said  good-hy. 

Poor  thing,  the  storm  raging  in  her  heart  was  a  fierce  one.  Gusts  of 
passion  and  jealousy  were  straining  and  beating  and  tearing ;  *'  sails  ripped, 
Beams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost."  Poor  Anne,  whose  emotions  were 
all  the  more  ungovernable  when  they  occasionally  broke  from  the  habitual 
xesiraint  in  which  she  held  them,  sat  in  her  comer  of  the  carriage, 
picturing  to  herself  Trenthic  enslaved,  enchanted.  If  she  could  havfti 
seen  the  poor  fellow  adding  np  long  lists  of  figures  in  his  dreary  liitlai 
office,  by  the  light  of  a  smoking  lamp,  I  think  her  jealousy  might  ba?G 
been  appeased. 

All  the  way  to  town  Anne  sat  silent  in  her  comer ;  but  if  she  deserved 
pnnishment,  poor  thing,  she  infiictc'd  it  then  upon  herself,  oud  with  an  j 
art  and  an  unrelenting  determination  for  which  no  other  executioner  would' 
have  found  the  courage. 

They  reached  the  station  at  last,  with  its  lights  and  tri\usiuDt  Ijfo  and  J 
bustle.     A  porter  called  a  cab,     Duicie,  and  the  maid,  and  Mis.  Trenthie" 
got  in.     They  were  to  sleep   at  the  house  of  an  old  lady,  a  sister  of 
1&,  Bellingham*s,  who  was  away»  as  Anne  knew,  but  whose  hoosekeeper 
would  admit  them. 

And  then  Uji    '  ^  *  re  across  dark  passagoSi  wind 

thoroughfares,  iiji  and  darkness,  across  daik  pla 

tJiat  may  have  been  squares*     The  dariiuo^s  changed  and  Icngtlioued  the 
endless  road:  they  had  Itah  Oxford  Street,  ^ith  its  blaiclng  sho|)s;   Ihcj^ 
bad  eroBscd  the  Park's  blaekness ;  the  roll  of  the  wheels  was  like  the 
tnoe  <if  seme  diRmal  ch.     The  mnid  mi  with  I^ 

her  arma*  hot  preset  c  woke  up  v-ith  a  tJirill  |h 

**  Tte  HO  tt'edy'*  aho  fiobbod  in  tho  darkness,  the  roldnt»s8,  the  dull  drip 
of  the  rain,  tlie  monotonous  sound  of  the  }  '    '    *    '  >  u^  on  the 

mviL     **  I  mm'  my  tea ;  Tse  to  ti'ed«  iiran*  i  waa  her 

piteotii  litany. 
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Anne  Tvas  very  gentle  and  decided  with  her,  only  once  she  borst  out, 
"  Oh,  don't,  don't,  I  cannot  bear  it,  Dulcie." 

Oar  lives  often  seem  to  answer  strangely  to  oar  wishes.  Is  there 
some  hidden  power  by  which  oar  spirits  work  apon  the  sabstance  of 
which  oar  fate  is  boilt.  Jack  wished  to  fight.  Assaalt  him  now,  dire 
spirit  of  ill-will,  of  despondency,  and  that  most  crnel  spirit  of  all  called 
calumny.  This  tSbe  of  giants  are  like  the  bottle-monsters  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  intangible,  fierce,  sly,  remorseless,  springing  up  suddenly,  mighty 
shadows  coming  in  the  night  and  striking  their  deadly  blows.  They  raise 
their  clubs  (and  these  clubs  are  not  trees  torn  from  the  forest,  bat  are 
made  from  the  forms  of  human  beings  massed  together),  and  the  clubs  fall 
upon  the  victim  and  he  is  crushed. 

There  was  a  brandy-and- water  weekly  meeting  at  Hammersley,  called 
**  Ours,"  every  Thursday  evening,  to  which  many  of  the  tradespeople  were 
in  the  habit  of  resorting  and  there  discussing  the  politics  of  the  place. 
Mr.  Bulcox  had  long  been  a  member,  so  was  IHtchley  the  grocer,  and  Oker 
himself  did  not  disdain  to  join  the  party ;  and  as  John  was  not  there  to 
contradict  them,  you  may  be  sure  these  people  told  their  own  story. 
How  it  spread  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine :  one  rumour  after 
another  to  the  hurt  and  disadvantage  of  poor  Trevithic  began  to  get  about. 
Reformers  are  necessarily  unpopular  among  a  certain  class.  The  blind 
and  the  maimed  and  the  halt  worshipped  the  ground  Trevithic  stood  upon 
at  first.  ''  He  was  a  man  as  would  see  to  their  rights,"  they  said ;  ''  and 
if  he  had  his  way,  would  let  them  have  their  snuff  and  a  drop  of  some- 
thing comfortable.  He  had  his  cranks.  These  open  windows  gave  'em 
the  rheumatics,  and  this  sloppin'  and  washin'  was  all  along  of  it,  and  for 
all  the  talk  there  were  some  things  but  what  they  wouldn't  deny  was 
more  snug  in  Bulcox's  time  than  now  ;  but  he  were  a  good  creature  for  all 
that,  Mr.  Trevithic,  and  meant  well  he  did,"  &c.  &c.  Only  when  the 
snuff  and  the  comfortable  drop  did  not  come  as  they  expected,  and  the 
horrors  of  the  past  dynasty  began  to  be  a  little  forgotten — at  the  end  of  a 
month  or  so  of  whitewashing  and  cleansing  and  reforming,  the  old  folks 
began  to  grumble  again  much  as  usual.  Trevithic  could  not  take  away 
their  years  and  their  aches  and  pains  and  wearinesses,  and  make  the  work- 
house into  a  bower  of  roses  and  the  old  people  into  lovely  young  lasses 
and  gallant  lads  again. 

He  had  done  his  best,  but  he  could  not  work  miracles. 

It  happened  that  a  Lincolnshire  doctor  writing  from  Downham  to  the 
Jupiter  not  long  after,  eloquently  describing  the  symptoms,  the  treatment, 
the  means  of  prevention  for  this  new  sort  of  cholera,  spoke  of  the  devotion 
of  some  and  the  curious  indifference  of  others.  '<  Will  it  be  believed," 
he  said,  *'  that  in  some  places  the  clergyman  has  been  known  to  abandon 
his  fiock  at  the  first  threat  of  danger — a  threat  which  in  one  especial  case 
at  F.  not  far  from  here  was  not  fulfilled,  although  the  writer  can  testify 
from  his  own  experience  to  the  truth  of  the  above  statement  ?  " 
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As  far  as  poor  Jock's  interests  were  concerned  it  would  haye  been 
bettor  for  him  if  the  cholera  had  broken  out  at  Featherston  ;  it  would 
have  brought  him  back  to  his  own  home.  But  Penfold  recovered, 
Mrs.  Hodge — ^the  only  other  patient — died,  Hodge  marricsd  again  imme- 
diately, and  that  was  the  cud  of  it.  **Ours"  took  in  the  Jupiter: 
somebody  remembered  that  Downham  and  Featherston  were  both  in  the 
same  neighbourhood ;  some  one  else  applied  the  stor)%  and  Bulcox  and 
the  gas-fitter  between  them  concocted  a  paragraph  for  the  Anvil,  the 
great  Hammeraley  organ ;  and  so  ill-will  and  mmonr  did  their  work, 
while  Jack  went  his  rounds  in  the  wards  of  St.  Magdalene '8,  look 
sadder  than  the  iirst  day  he  had  come,  although  the  place  was  clca 
the  food  warmer  and  better,  the  sick  people  better  tended  than  ever 
before ;  for  the  guardians  had  been  persuaded  to  let  in  certaiu  dca- 
fionesses  of  the  town — ^good  women,  who  nursed  for  love  and  did  not 
steal  the  tea.  But  in  the  meantime  this  odd  cabal  which  ha<}  set  in  had 
mm  and  grown^  and  firom  every  side  Jack  began  to  meet  with  cold  look 
and  rebufis.  He  had  ill-nsed  his  wife,  deserted  her,  they  said ;  abandoned 
his  parish  ftom  fear  of  infection.  He  ha4  forged,  he  had  been  expelled 
from  his  living.  There  was  nothing  that  poor  Jack  was  not  accused  of  by 
one  person  or  another.  One  day  when  his  friend  Austin  came  in  with  ' 
last  number  of  the  Anvils  and  showed  him  a  very  ppiteful  paragraph  abonil 
himself,  Jack  only  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '*  We  understand  that  the 
gentleman  whose  extraordinary  revelaticms  respecting  the  management  ( 
our  workhouse  have  been  met  by  some  with  more  credence  than  migh 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  short  time  which  had  pad«ied  since  he 
first  came  among  us,  is  the  rector  alluded  to  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Jvpiter  from  a  medical  man,  who  deserted  his  parish  at  the  first  alarm  of 
cholera.''     "  Can  this  be  true  9  "  said  Austin,  gravely* 

**Mrs.  Hodge  certainly  died  of  the  cholera,'*  Jack  answered, 
Penfold  was  taken  ill  and  recovered.     Those  are  the  only  two  cases  in 
my  parish." 

A  little  later  in  the  day,  as  the  two  young  men  were  walking  along  I 
street,  they  met  Mr.  Oker  puffing  along  tbe  pavement.  He  stopped 
usual  to  rub  his  hands  when  he  saw  Trevithie. 

"  'As  your  attention  been  called,  sir,"  he  said,  "  to  a  panigraft  in  the 
Hanril fihfki  your  friends  should  t     '     '    ',  if  possible,  sir?     It*s  mog'j 
distressiu'  when  each  things  gets  n  pers.     l%ey  say  at  the  elu 

that  some  of  the  guardians  is  about  to  ask  lor  an  account  of  the  sicU*fund 
money,  sir,  which,  I  beUeve,  Mr.  Skipper  put  into  your  'ands,  ^**' 
the  present  this  parografl  should  bo  contmdictcid,  if  posfliblet  sir 


Okcr  was  an      ' 
^Tc   a  sly,  spii 
OBBOTed,  and  borst  out  laughing. 

"Tim  will  bo  sorry  to  hc«-  ''   '  *' ' 

IMiragrnph.    It  is  Kome  t 

In  the  least.    If  any  one  m  ta  UioutH  it  m  Mr.  SkipiJ>«^f  ihv  wchrkho 


nt  and  civ"' 
s  face.  t 
"My  good  Mr.  Ukcir/'  h^^  naid 
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chaplain,  who  was  then  in  my  place.  You  can  fell  your  friends  at  the 
clab  that  they  have  hit  ihe  wrong  man.  Good-day."  And  the  young 
fellow  marched  on  his  way  with  Mr.  Austin,  leaving  Oker  to  recover  as 
best  he  could. 

"I'm  afraid  they  will  give  you  trouble  yet,"  Austin  said.  "King 
Stork  though  you  are  after  that  little  Log  of  a  Skipper." 

When  Jack  appeared  before  the  board  on  the  next  Wednesday,  afler 
the  vote  had  been  passed  for  dismissing  the  Bulcoxes,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  one-half  of  the  room  greeted  his  entrance  with  a  scowl  of  ill-will  and 
disgust;  the  other  half  with  alarm  and  suspicion.  No  wonder.  It  was 
Jack's  belief  that  some  of  the  guardians  were  seriously  implicated  in  the 
charges  which  had  been  brought  against  Bulcox ;  others  were  certainly 
so  far  concerned  that  the  Jupiter  had  accused  them  of  unaccountable 
neglect;  and  nobody  likes  to  be  shown  up  in  a  leader  even  for  merely 
neglecting  his  duties. 

All  this  while  the  workhouse  had  been  in  a  commotion ;  the  master  and 
misti^ss  were  only  temporarily  fulfilling  their  duties  until  a  new  couple 
should  have  been  appointed.  The  board,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  Oker 
the  gas-fitter,  and  Pitchley  the  retail  grocer,  did  not  press  the  charges 
brought  against  Mr.  Bulcox;  but  they  contented  themselves  with  dis- 
missing him  and  his  wife.  It  was  not  over-pleasant  for  Trevi^c  to  meet 
them  about  the  place,  as  he  could  not  help  lioing  occasionally ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  he  bore  the  disagreeables  of  the  place  as  best  he 
could,  until  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans,  the  newly-appointed  master  and  matron, 
made  their  appearance.  The  board  was  very  civil,  but  it  was  anything 
but  cordial  to  Trevithic.  Jack,  among  other  things,  suspected  that 
Pitchley  himself  supplied  the  bad  tea  and  groceries  which  had  been 
so  much  complained  of,  and  had  exchanged  various  bottles  of  port  from 
the  infirmary  for  others  of  a  better  quality,  which  were  served  at  the 
master's  own  table.     So  the  paupers  told  him. 

Meanwhile  the  opposition  had  not  been  idle.  It  was  Bulcox  himself, 
I  think,  who  had  discovered  that  Jack,  in  administering  the  very  limited 
funds  at  his  disposal,  had  greatly  neglected  the  precaution  of  tickets. 
One  or  two  ill-conditioned  people,  whom  Trevithic  had  refused  to  assist, 
had  applied  to  the  late  master,  and  assured  him  that  Trevithic  was 
not  properly  dispensing  the  money  at  his  command.  One  tipsy  old 
woman  in  particular  was  veiy  indignant ;  and,  judging  by  her  own  expe- 
rience, did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  the  chaplain  of  keeping  what  was  not 
his  own. 

This  credible  witness  in  rags  and  battered  wires  stood  before  the  chair- 
man when  Jack  came  in.  It  seems  impossible  that  anybody  should  have 
seriously  listened  to  a  complaint  so  absurd  and  unlikely.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  of  the  people  present  were  already  ill  disposed, 
that  some  of  them  were  weak,  and  others  stupid,  and  they  would  not  have 
been  sorry  to  get  out  of  their  scrape  by  discovering  Jack  to  be  of  their 
own  flesh  and  blood. 
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Trevithic  heard  tbem  wiilioiit  a  word^  mechanically  bnttonmg  tip  hia 
coat,  as  he  had  a  trick  of  doing,  nnd  then  in  a  sadden  imlignation  he  tore 
it  open,  and  from  his  breast-poclcfit  drew  the  small  book  in  which  ho  had 
made  all  his  notes.  "Here/*  said  he,  **are  my  acconnts.  They  were 
made  hasiUt/  at  the  time,  but  they  are  accurate,  and  you  will  see  that  I 
have  paid  every  fiirthing  away  that  was  handed  over  to  mo  by  Mr.  Skipper, 
and  about  twice  tho  amount  besides,  out  of  my  own  pocket.  You  can 
Bend  for  the  people  to  whom  I  have  paid  the  money,  if  you  like."  The 
Ettle  book  went  travelling  about  from  one  hand  to  another^  while  the 
remorseless  Trevithic  continued,  **  I  now  in  my  torn  demand  that  the 
ledgers  of  these  gentlemen  " — blazing  round  upon  the  retail  p^ocer  and  Okcr 
the  gas*fitter — **  be  produced  here  immediately  upon  the  spot,  without  any 
previous  inspection,  and  that  I,  too,  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  clearing 
up  my  doubta  as  to  their  conduct/'  "  That  i^  fair  enough/'  said  outs 
or  two  of  tho  people  present.  *^  It*s  quite  impossible,  unheard  of/* 
said  some  of  the  others  ;  but  the  miyority  of  the  guardians  present  were 
honest  men,  who  were  roused  at  last,  and  the  ledgers  were  actually 
sent  for. 

I  have  no  time  here  to  explain  the  long  course  of  fraud  which  these 
ledgers  disclosed.  The  grocer  wtis  found  to  have  been  supplying  tha 
house  at  an  enormous  percentage,  with  quantitiei^  differing  in  his  book  ami 
in  that  of  the  master,  who  must  again  have  levied  a  profit.  The  gas-fitter* 
too,  turned  out  to  be  the  contractor  from  a  branch  establishment,  and  to 
have  also  helped  himself.  This  giant  certainly  fell  dead  upon  tho  floor 
when  ho  Imd  open  his  accounts  before  the  board,  for  Hammersley  work- 
house is  now  one  of  the  best  managed  in  the  whole  kingdom* 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Jack  helps  to  Disenchant  the  Beautiful  Lady. 

FiVXY  Gabnter  bustled  homo  one  afternoon,  brimming  over,  good  sottT,'" 
w  ith  rheumalisina,  chickon-poxes,  and  other  horrors  that  were  not  horrors 
to  her,  or  interjections,  or  lamentations ;  but  new  reasons  for  exertions 
which  were  almost  bevond  her  strengtli  at  times — as  now,  when  she  said 
wearily.  *'  that  she  must  go  back  to  her  ward ;  some  odo  was  waiting  for 
1!jjj^^  tbat  tjhe  had  promised/*  She  was  tired,  and  Mar}*,  half  nshamod, 
could  not  help  oflTuring  to  go  in  her  coush/s  place.  It  seemod  fooUsh  to 
rofrain  fVom  what  she  would  have  done  yesterday  in  all  simplicity,  because 
there  was  a  chance  that  Hambledou  was  there  to-day.  or  Trt'vithic,  who 
was  liamblodon'tt  friend,  if  not  quite  Humblodon  himself,  who  talked  to 
him  and  knew  his  mind,  and  could  re[iL'ut  his  talk. 

Whun  Mary  reached  the  bfinxi  ward,  whoro  ahe  was  taking  her  joIHo 
sd  bird's-eye,  astd  Uquoried,  her  heart  gave  a  little  flatter,  for  ibo 
at  two  figorei  were  fictaodiiig  by  one  of  the  bods.    Oae  was  Jackj  wbo 
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tamed  round  to  greet  licr  as  she  came  np  with  her  basket  on  her  arm. , 
The  other  was  Hambledon,  who  looked  at  her  and  then  turned  away. 
As  for  all  the  old  women  in  their  starched  nightcaps,  it  was  a  moment 
of  all-absorbing  excitement  to  them, — ^sitting  bolt  upright  on  their  beds, 
and  bowing  affably,  as  was  the  fashion  in  the  infirm  ward.  It  was  quite 
wcrth  while  to  be  civil  to  the  gentry,  let  alone  manners ;  you  never 
knew  but  what  they  might  have  a  quarter-of-a-pound  of  tea,  or  a  screw 
of  snuff  in  their  pockets.  "  Law  bless  you,  it  was  not  such  as  them  as 
denies  themselves  anythink  they  may  fancy."  Such  was  the  Hammersley 
creed. 

As  she  came  up,  Mary  made  an  effort,  and  in  her  most  self-possessed 
and  woman-of-the-worldest  manner,  put  out  her  hand  again  and  laughed, 
and  exclaimed  at  this  meeting.  Her  shyness,  and  the  very  effort  she  made 
to  conceal  it,  gave  her  an  artificial  manner  that  chilled  and  repelled  poor 
Hambledon  as  no  shyness  or  hesitation  would  have  done.  **  She's  no 
heart,"  said  the  poor  Colonel  to  himself.  "  She  don't  remember.  She 
would  only  laugh  at  me."  He  forgot  that  Mary  was  not  a  child,  not  even 
a  very  young  woman ;  that  this  armour  of  expediency  had  grown  up 
naturally  with  years  and  with  the  strain  of  a  solitary  life.  It  is  a  sort  of 
defence  to  which  the  poor  little  hedgehogs  of  women,  such  as  Mary  Myles, 
resort  sometimes.  It  meant  very  little,  but  it  frightened  the  Colonel  away. 
Mrs.  Myles  heard  him  go  as  she  bent  over  poor  old  Mrs.  Crosspoint,  and 
her  heart  gave  a  little  ache,  which  was  not  entirely  of  sympathy  for  the 
poor  old  thing's  troubles. 

However,  Mary  had  a  little  talk  with  Trevithic  in  the  dark  as  she 
grossed  the  courts  and  passag<3s,  and  he  walked  beside  her,  which  did  her 
good,  though  she  said  nothing  that  any  one  who  did  not  know  would 
have  construed  into  more  than  it  seemed  to  mean. 

She  told  him  a  little  about  her  past  life.  She  did  not  tell  him  that 
Colonel  Hambledon  had  once  asked  her  to  come  into  his  life ;  but  Trevithic 
knew  all  that  she  wanted  to  say  as  he  listened  to  the  voice  speaking  in  the 
dark, — the  sweet  low  voice  with  the  music  in  it, — a  revelation  came  to 
him  there  in  the  archway  of  that  narrow  workhouse  stone  passage. 

A  revelation  came  to  him,  and  that  instant,  as  was  his  way,  he  acted 
upon  it.  **  I  think  some  people — "  he  began,  and  then  he  stopped.  "  I 
think  you  should  secure  a  friend,"  ho  said  quickly,  in  an  odd  voice. 
**  You  should  marry,"  and  he  faltered,  as  ho  made  way  for  two  poor 
women  who  limped  past  on  their  way  to  their  comers  in  the  great  pigeon- 
holes case  of  human  suffering.  That  little  shake  in  his  voice  frightened* 
Trc\ithic.  \Vhat  was  it  to  him  ?  How  did  Mary  Myles'  fate  concem 
him  ?  He  let  her  out  at  the  great  gate.  He  did  not  offer  to  walk  back 
with  her.  The  great  iron  bars  closed  with  a  clang,  as  she  went  away  out 
into  the  dim  world  that  was  surging  round  about  these  prison  walls.  He 
would  go  back  to  Anno,  Trevithic  said  to  himself;  oven  while  the  last 
grateful  wdTds  were  uttering  in  his  ears,  and  the  sweet  quick  eyes  still 
lighting  up  for  him  the  dulness  of  the  stony  place.   Mary  Myles  went  back 
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alone ;  and  all  that  night  Jack  lay  awake  thinking,  taming  some  things  in 
his  mind  and  avoiding  others,  wondering  what  he  should  say  to  Hamhledon, 
what  ho  should  leave  unsaid  ;  for  some  nameless  power  had  taught  him  to 
understand  now,  as  ho  never  had  understood  before,  what  was  passing 
in  other  minds  and  hearts.  A  power  too  mighty  for  my  poor  Jack  to 
encounter  or  hope  to  overcome  in  fight,  a  giant  from  whom  the  bravest 
can  only  turn  away — so  gentle  is  he,  so  beautiful,  so  humble  in  his 
irresistible  might,  that  though  many  might  conquer  him  if  they  would, 
they  ^vill  not,  and  that  is  the  battle. 

And  I  think  this  giant  must  have  been  that  nameless  one  we  read  of 
in  the  story  whom  Jack  did  not  care  to  fight,  but  he  locked  him  up  and 
barred  him  in  the  castle,  and  bolted  gates  and  kept  him  safe  behind  them. 
The  giant  who  in  return  for  this  strange  treatment  gave  Jack  the  sword  of 
8hari)ncss  and  the  cap  of  knowledge.  The  sword  pricked  fiercely  enough, 
the  cap  of  knowledge  weighed,  ah,  too  heavily,  but  Jack,  as  we  know, 
did  not  slirink  from  pain. 

The  imprisoned  giant  touched  some  kindly  chord  in  Jack*s  kind  heart. 
Was  he  not  Hambledon's  fiiend  ?  was  he  not  a  link  between  two  people, 
very  near  and  yet  very  far  apart  ?  Had  Mary  Myles'  kindness  been  quite 
disinterested?  ho  asked  himself,  a  little  bitterly,  before  he  spoke; — 
spoke  a  few  words  which  made  Charles  Hambledon  flush  up  and  begin  to 
tug  at  his  moustache,  and  which  decided  Mary  Myles'  fate  as  much  as 
Anno  Bellingham's  tears  had  decided  Jack's  three  years  ago. 

**  AMiy  don't  you  try  again  ?  "  Trevithic  said.  "  I  think  there  might 
be  a  chance  for  you." 

The  (3olonel  did  not  answer,  but  went  on  pulling  at  his  moustache. 
Trevithic  was  silent,  too,  and  sighed.  "  I  never  saw  any  one  like  her," 
ho  said  at  last.  *'  I  think  she  carries  a  blessing  wherever  she  goes.  I, 
who  am  an  old  married  man,  may  say  so  much,  mayn't  I  ?  I  have  seen 
some  men  go  on  their  knees  for  gratitude  for  what  others  are  scarcely 
willing  to  put  out  their  hands  to  take." 

Poor  Jack!  The  cap  of  knowledge  was  heavy  on  his  brow  as  he 
spoke.  He  did  not  look  to  see  the  efiect  of  his  woi^s.  What  would 
he  not  have  said  to  serve  her  ?  He  walked  away  to  the  desk  where  ho 
kept  his  notes  and  account-books,  and  took  pen  and  paper,  and  began 
to  write. 

"  It  is  a  lucky  thing  for  me  that  you  are  a  married  man,"  the  Colonel 
said,  with  an  uneasy  laugh.  **  It's  one's  fate.  They  won't  like  the  con- 
nexion at  home.  She  don't  care  about  it  one  way  or  another,  for  all  you 
say ;  and  yet  I  find  myself  here  again  and  again.  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
go  this  very  evening." 

"  I  am  wTiting  to  her  now,"  Trevithic  answered,  rather  incoherently, 
after  a  minute.  ^*  The  ladies  have  promised  to  come  with  me  to-morrow 
to  see  the  rectory-house  at  St.  Bigots.  I  shall  call  for  them  about  twelve 
o'clock  ;  and  it  will  take  us  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  walk  there." 

It  was  a  bright  aatomn  momiDg,  glittering  and  brilliazit.    Jack  stood 
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waiUng  for  Mrs.  Myles  and  her  cousin  in  the  little  wood  at  the  foot  of 
the  garden  slope,  just  behind  the  lodge.  A  bird,  with' outstretched  wings, 
fluttered  from  the  ivj  bed  at  his  feet,  and  went  and  perched  upon  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  All  the  noises  of  life  came  to  him  from  the  town, 
glistening  between  the  gleam  of  the  trees :  the  fall  of  the  hammer  from 
the  woodjard  where  the  men  were  at  work,  and  the  call  of  the  church-bell 
to  prayer,  and  the  distant  crow  of  the  farm-yard  upon  the  far-off  hill,  and 
the  whistle  of  the  engine,  starting  and  speeding  through  the  quiet  countiy 
valley  to  the  junction  in  the  town,  where  the  great  world's  gangways  met 
and  diverged. 

All  this  daily  life  was  going  on,  and  John  Trevithic  struck  with  his 
stick  at  a  dead  branch  of  a  tree.  Why  was  work,  so  simple  and  straight- 
forward a  business  to  some  honest  folks,  so  tangled  and  troubled  and 
unsatisfactory  to  others.  In  daily  life  hand  labour  is  simple  enough. 
Old  Peascud,  down  below  in  the  kitchen-garden,  turns  over  mother  earth, 
throbbing  with  life  and  all  its  mysteries,  with  what  he  calls  a  *'  purty 
shovel,"  and  pats  it  down,  and  complacently  thinks  it  is  his  own  doing 
that  the  ivy  slips  cut  off  the  branch  which  he  has  ^tuck  into  the  ground 
are  growing  and  striking  out  fresh  roots. 

Peascud  is  only  a  sort  of  shovel  himself,  destined  to  keep  this  one 
small  acre,  out  of  the  square  acres  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
in  tolerable  order,  and  he  does  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  spurring  and 
pushing,  and  when  his  day's  work  is  over  hangs  up  comfortably  on  a  nail 
and  rests  with  an  easy  mind;  but  Jack,  who  feels  himself  a  shovel  too, 
has  no  laws  to  guide  him.  Some  of  the  grain  he  has  sown  has  come  up 
above  the  ground,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  unsatisfactory  after  all ;  he  does  not 
know  whether  or  not  his  slips  are  taking  root — one  or  two  of  them  he  has 
pulled  up,  like  the  children  do,  to  see  whether  they  are  growing. 

As  Jack  stands  moralising,  crow  cocks,  ring  bells,  strike  hammers. 
It  was  a  fitting  chorus,  distant  and  cheerful,  and  suggestive  to  the  sweet 
and  brilliant  life  of  the  lady  for  whom  he  waits.  Kot  silence,  but  the 
pleasant  echoes  of  life  should  accompany  her  steps,  the  cheerful  strains 
of  summer,  and  the  bright  colours  of  spring.  Trevithic  saw  everything 
brightened  and  Hghted  up  by  her  presence,  and  thought  that  it  was  so 
in  fJEict,  poor  fellow.  Sometimes  in  a  foul  ward,  when  the  dull  sights  and 
sounds  oppressed  him  almost  beyond  bearing,  with  a  sudden  breath  of 
relief  and  happiness  the  image  of  this  charming  and  beautiful  woman 
would  pass  before  him,  sweet  and  pure,  and  lovely  and  unsoiled  amidst 
lovely  things,  far  away  from  these  ghastly  precincts.  What  had  such  as 
she  to  do  with  such  as  these  ?  Heaven  forbid  that  so  fair  a  bird,  with  its 
tender  song  and  glancing  white  plumage,  should  come  to  be  choked  and 
soiled  and  caged  in  the  foul  dungeons  to  which  he  felt  called.  John 
Trevithic,  like  many  others,  exaggerated,  I  think,  to  himself  the  beauty 
and  the  ugliness  of  the  things  he  looked  upon  as  they  appeared  to  others, 
not  that  things  are  not  ten  thousand  times  more  beautiful  and  more 
hideous  too,  perhaps,  than  we  have  eves  to  see  or  hearts' to  realize,  but 
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they  are  not  so  as  far  as  the  eyes  with  which  others  see  thorn  are  con- 
cerned.' To  this  sweet  and  beantifal  and  gracefal  woman  the  world 
was  not  60  fair  a  place  us  to  this  care-worn  man  with  his  haggard  e^'ea 
and  sad  knowledge  of  Ufa.  Ho  thought  Mi's.  Myles  m  far  abovo  him 
and  beyond  him  in  bU  things,  thiit  he  imagined  that  the  pains  of  others 
mast  puin  her  and  strike  her  soft  heurt  more  cruelly  evt^n  than  himself, 
that  the  loveUnees  of  life  was  more  necessary  to  her  a  thousand  times 
than  it  could  be  to  him. 

Meanwhile  all  the  little  dried  pine-twigs  were  rustling  and  ripplingi  for 
she  was  coming  down  tho  Httle  steep  path,  holding  up  her  muslin  ekirts 
as  she  came,  and  stepping  with  her  rapid  Blender  footBtepf^^  stooping  and 
then  looldng  up  to  smile.  Mrs.  Myles  was  always  well-dressed — ^tbero  wasl 
a  certain  eompletenesa  and  perfection  of  dainty  smoothness  and  freshneeg 
about  all  bcr  ways  which  belonged  to  her  dress  aiid  her  life  and  her  very 
loves  and  dislikes.  The  soft  flutter  of  her  ribbons  belong  to  her  as 
completely  as  the  pointed  ends  of  old  Peascud's  Sunday  shirt-coUars 
and  the  broad  stilT  taper  of  his  best  waistcoat  do  to  him,  or  as  John 
Trevithic's  fancies  as  ho  stands  iu  tho  fir-wood*  Another  minute  and  she 
is  there  beside  him,  holding  out  her  hand  and  smiling  ^vith  ber  sweet 
still  eyes,  and  the  bird  flutters  away  from  its  branch.  *•  Fanny  cannot 
come,"  she  said.     **  We  must  go  without  her,  Mr.  TrcTithic."  - 

A  something, — I  cannot  tell  you  what,  told  Jack  as  she  spoke  ihati 
this  was  tho  last  walk  they  would  cTcr  take  together.  It  was  oni>  of  those! 
feeUngs  we  all  know  and  all  belicTo  in  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts.  Thill 
something  coming  I  know  not  from  whcnco,  going  I  know  not  where , 
suddenly  began  to  speak  in  the  silent  and  empty  chambers  of  poor 
Trevithic's  heart,  echoing  monmlully,  but  with  a  warning  in  its  echoes 
that  he  had  never  understood  before.  This  something  Bctnned  to  say* 
No«  No,  No.  It  was  like  a  bell  tolling  as  they  walked  along  the  road. 
Jack  led  the  way,  and  they  turned  off  the  high-road  across  a  waste, 
through  sudden  streets  Bpringing  up  around  them,  across  a  bridge  over  a 
branch  of  tho  railway  ♦  into  a  broad  black  thoroujL^hfare,  which  opened  into  the 
quiet  street  leading  into  Bolton  Fields.  The  fitdds  had  long  since  turned 
to  stones  and  iron  railings  enclosing  a  churchyard,  in  the  midst  of  which 
a  church  had  been  built.  The  houi^es  all  round  tho  square  were  quaint 
red  brick  dwclHngs,  with  bcro  and  tbcre  a  canred  liut-cl  to  a  doorway,  and 
old  stono  steps  whitened  and  scrubbed  by  thn>c  or  four  generatiMUS  of 
patient  housemaids.  Tho  trees  were  bare  behind  tbe  iron  railing,  th(tro 
was  silence,  though  tbe  streets  beyond  Boltou  Fields  weits  busy  Uko 
London  streets,  Trcvithic  latoppod  at  tb<^  door  of  ono  of  the  largest  *>f 
thes4» «  I 

steps  ui  ,,    .  -  I 

ahnd^wm  ou  the  pavement.    It  looked  quniui  and  narrow,  with  its  bi{M 
rooms  and  hlack^didd  bricks,  but  it    *  ^  *  '    *  ' '         pocM 

leg  from  oQt  of  tho  mnsT-piuird  wi  .vtiin 

under  the  deep  eaves  of  the  roof.  fl 
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Jack  led  the  way  into  the  dark-panelled  entrance,  and  opened  doors 
and  windows,  and  ran  upstairs.  Mrs.  Mjles  flitted  here  and  there, 
suggested,  approved  of  the  quaint  old  house,  with  the  sunny  landings  for 
Dulcie  to  play  on,  and  the  convenient  cupboards  for  her  elders,  and  quaint 
recesses,  and  the  pleasant  hints  of  an  old  world,  more  prosy  and  deliberate 
and  less  prosaic  than  to-day.  There  was  a  pretty  little  niche  on  the 
stairs,  where  Jack  fancied  Dulcie  perching,  and  a  window  looking  into  the 
garden  ;  there  was  a  little  wooden  dining-room,  and  a  study  with  the 
worn  bookcases  let  into  the  walls.  It  was  all  in  good  order,  for  Trevithio 
had  had  it  cleaned  and  scrubbed.  The  house  was  more  cheerful  than 
the  garden  at  the  back,  where  stone  and  weeds  seemed  to  be  flourishing 
unmolested. 

'^  It  is  almost  time  to  go,"  Mrs.  Myles  said,  looking  at  her  watch. 
**  You  have  not  half  seen  the  garden,"  said  Trevithic.     **Come  this 
way."     And  Mary  followed,  \s rapping  her  velvet  cloak  more  closely  round 
her  slender  shoulders. 

They  were  standing  in  the  little  deserted  garden  of  the  house,  for  the 
garden  was  all  damp,  as  gardens  are  which  are  rarely  visited.  The  back 
of  the  house,  less  cheerful  than  the  front,  was  close  shuttered,  except  for 
the  windows  Trevithic  had  opened.  Some  dreary  aloe-trees  were  sprout- 
ing their  melancholy  spikes,  a  clump  of  flr- trees  and  laurel-bushes  was 
shuddering  in  one  comer ;  a  long  grass-grown  lawn,  with  rank  weeds  and 
shabby  flower-beds,  reached  from  the  black  vrindows  to  the  stony  paths, 
in  which,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  as  is  usual  in  deserted  places, 
the  sand  and  gravel  had  grown  into  stones  and  lumps  of  earth  and  clay. 

"  This  is  very  dreary,"  said  Mrs.  Myles,  pulhng  her  cloak  still  closer 
round  her.  **  I  like  the  house,  but  no  one  could  be  happy  walking  in 
this  garden." 

Trevithic  smiled  a  little  sadly.  **  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  **  I  don't 
think  happiness  depends  upon  locaHty." 

Poor  fellow,  his  outward  circumstances  were  so  prosperous,  his  inner 
life  so  sad  and  untoward.  No  wonder  that  ho  undervalued  external 
matters,  and  counted  all  lost  that  was  not  from  within. 

Mary  Myles  blushed,  as  she  had  a  way  of  blushing  when  she  was  moved, 
and  her  voice  failed  into  a  low  measured  music  of  its  own.  **  I  envy 
you,"  she  said.  *<  You  do  not  care  like  me  for  small  things,  and  are 
above  the  influences  of  comfort  and  discomfort,  of  mere  personal  gratifica- 
tions. It  has  been  the  curse  of  my  life  that  I  have  never  risen  above 
anything,  but  have  fallen  shamefully  before  such  easy  temptations  that  I 
am  ashamed  even  to  recall  them.  I  wonder  what  it  is  like,"  she  said, 
with  her  bright,  half-laughing,  half-admiring  smile,  "  to  be,  as  you  are, 
above  small  distractions,  and  able  to  fight  real  and  great  battles — and  win 
them  too  ?  "  she  added,  kindly  and  heartily. 

A  very  faint  mist  came  before  Trevithic's  eyes  as  Mary  spoke,  uncon- 
sciously encouraging  him,  unknowingly  cheering  him  with  words  and  appre- 
ciation— how  precious  she  did  not  know,  nor  did  he  dare  to  tell  himself. 
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**  I  om  a£raid  wbat  yon  flescribo  is  a  sensation  very  few  people  knoTr,** 
said  Trevithic.  **  We  are  all|  I  BU«poct»  trying  to  make  the  best  of  our 
defeats;  triampbant,  if  wo  are  not  iitterlj  rout^ed/' 

**  And  have  jou  been  routed  at  Featherston  ?"  Mrs.  Myles  asked. 

••  Completcsly,'*  eaid  Trevithic.  "  Anne  will  retreat  with  flying  colours, 
but  I  am  ignobly  defeated,  and  only  too  thankfol  to  run  away  and 
come  and  live  hero — in  thia  very  house  perhaps — if  she   \^ill   consent 

to  it;* 

••  Anne  la  a  happy  woman  to  liftve  any  one  to  want  her/*  said 
Mi's,  Hylcs,  coming  back  to  her  own  Ihotigbts  with  a  sigh  j  *'  people  lovo 
me,  but  nobody  wants  me.'' 

**  Here  is  a  friend  of  yours,  I  think/*  said  Jack,  very  quickly,  in  nJi 
odd  sort  of  voice ;  for  oa  he  spoke  he  eaw  Hambledon  coming  in  from 
the  passage -door.     Mrs.  Myles  saw  him  too,  and  gnoseod  in  on  instant 
why  Trevithic  had  detained  her.     Now  in  her  turn   she  tried  to  hold 
him  back 

**  Do  you  believe  in  expiations,   Mr.  Trevithic  ?  '*   said  Mary,  still , 
strangely  excited  and  beginning  to  tremble. 

*^  I  believe  in  a  grateful  heart,  and  in  love  and  humility,  and  in  happi- 
ness when  it  comes  across  our  way/^  said  Jack,  with  kind  sad  eyes,  looking^ 
admiringly  at  the  sweet  and  appealing  face. 

Mary  was  tranafgrmed.  She  had  laid  aside  all  her  gentle  pride  aEd 
SGlf-contained  sadness:  she  looked  as  she  must  have  looked  long  ago* 
when  she  was  a  girl,  humble,  imploring,  confused ;  and  though  her  lookaJ 
seemed  to  pray  him  to  remain,  Tre\ithic  turned  away  abruptly,  and  h#i 
went  to  meet  Hambledon,  who  was  coming  shyly  along  the  weedy  path,  a 
tall  and  prosperous-looking  ^gnio  in  the  sunshine  and  desolation.  **  You 
are  late/*  Trevithic  said,  with  a  kind,  odd  smile ;  **  I  had  given  you  up." 
And  then  he  left  them  and  went  into  the  house. 

As  Jju'k  waited,  tallung  to  the  housekeeper  meanwhile,  he  had  no 
great  courage  to  ask  himself  many  questions ;  to  look  behind ;  to  realize 
very  plainly  what   had   bappeaed  ;   to   picture   to  himself  what  might  J 
IwvTc  btjKn  had  fate  willed   it  otherwise.     He  prayed  an  bonefit  prayer.' 
*«  Heaven  bless  thorn/'  ho  «aid  in  his  heart,  as  he  turned  his  steps  away 
lad  Itsft  them  togtiriher.     He  waitud  now  patit^nlly,  walking  In  and  out  oCj 
ik»  baro  rooms,  wlurr«  people  had  once  liv^d  and  waited  too.  who  we 
gov        '    '   '       ■'.  .V  ■—,''•'  ,  .   .    .,    ,    ^    . 

aii'i  L 

olKtwhof^.     Waa  it  all  deleat  fur  him? — ^not  all.     Had  ho  not  imcon* 
gdouiJy  wronged  poor  Annr,  and  given  her  just  can$e  for  resentment ;  andj 
wiu  anytliini^  lot*  b^to  while  hope  and  life  remained  ?    If  h«  coititl  not  piv 
U>  Uis  V 

thi»— b'  '   '■        '    . 

and  commrm  iotareft,  and  Dnlcio's  dear  little  arms  might  draw  the 
'  together*-«o  Jaek  Qioii|;hl  in  thi^      -       '         r. 
Joho  bad  watU>d  a  long  tuoe  pariti:  n  the  <»inpty  i 
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with  the  faded  vnie  bookcases  for  furniture,  and  the  melancholy  pegs  and 
hooks  and  wooden  slabs  which  people  leave  behind  them  in  the  houses 
they  abandon  :  nearly  an  hour  had  passed  and  the  two  there  out  in  the 
garden  were  talking  still  by  the  laurel-bushes.  What  was  he  waiting  for? 
he  asked  himself  presently.  Had  they  not  forgotten  his  very  existence  ? 
There  was  work  to  be  done — he  had  better  go.  "What  had  he  waited  for  so 
long  ?  What  indeed,  poor  fellow  ?  he  had  been  longing  for  a  word ;  one 
sign.  He  only  wanted  to  be  remembered:  with  that  strange  selfish  longing 
which  pities  the  poor  familiar  self,  he  longed  for  some  word  of  kindness 
and  sign  of  recognition  from  the  two  who  had  forgotten  that  anywhere 
besides  in  all  the  world  there  were  hearts  that  loved  or  longed  or  forgot. 
John  trudged  away  patiently  as  soon  as  he  had  suddenly  made  clear  to 
himself  that  it  was  time  to  go.  He  knew  the  road  well  enough  by  this 
time,  and  cut  off  side  turnings  and  came  into  the  town — black  and  f&ded 
eyen  in  this  brilliant  sunshine  that  was  calling  the  people  out  of  their 
houses,  opening  wide  windows,  drying  the  rags  of  clothes,  brightening  the 
weary  faces.  The  children  clustered  round  the  lamp-posts  chattering  and 
playing.  One  or  two  people  said  good-morning  to  him  as  he  passed,  who 
would  have  stared  sulkily  in  a  fog ;  the  horses  in  the  road  seemed  to  prick 
their  ears,  and  the  fly  from  the  station,  instead  of  crawling  wearily  along, 
actually  passed  him  at  a  trot.  Jack  turned  to  look  after  it :  a  foolish  like- 
ness had  struck  him.  *  It  was  but  for  an  instant,  and  he  forgot  as  he 
reached  the  heavy  door  of  the  workhouse. 

The  porter  was  out,  and  the  old  pauper  who  let  Jack  in  began  some 
story  to  which  he  scarcely  listened.  He  was  full  of  the  thought  of  those 
two  there  in  the  garden — happy !  ah,  how  happy  in  each  other's  com- 
panionship ;  while  he,  deserted,  lonely,  discontented,  might  scarcely  own 
to  himself,  without  sin,  that  his  home  was  a  desolate  one ;  that  his  wife 
was  no  wife,  as  he  felt  it ;  that  life  had  no  such  prospects  of  love,  solace, 
and  sympathy  for  him,  as  for  some  of  the  most  forlorn  of  the  creatures 
under  his  care.  It  was  an  ill  frame  of  mind  coming  so  quickly  after  a 
good  one — good  work  done  and  peace-making,  and  a  good  fight  won ;  but 
the  very  giant  he  had  conquered  with  pain  and  struggle,  had  given  him 
the  cap  of  knowledge,  and  it  pressed  and  ached  upon  his  brow,  and  set  its 
mark  there.  Trevithic  put  up  his  hand  to  his  forehead  wearily,  as  he 
walked  along  the  dull  paved  courts,  and  passed  through  one  barred  iron 
door  after  another.  Most  of  the  old  folks  were  sunning  themselves  upon 
the  baDches,  and  the  women  were  standing  gossiping  in  the  galleries  of 
the  house.  There  are  stone  galleries  at  Hammersley,  from  which  the 
clothes  are  hung.  So  he  came  in  here,  opening  one  last  iron  gate  to  his 
office  on  the  groxmd-floor,  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  great  building. 
It  was  not  very  far  from  the  children's  wards,  and  on  these  fine  mornings 
the  little  creatures,  with  their  quaint  mobcaps  and  straight  bonnets,  came 
scrambling  down  the  flight  of  steps  into  the  yards.  The  very  young  ones 
would  play  about  a  little  bo-peep  behind  an  iron  grating,  or  clinging  to 
the  skirts  of  one  of  the  limp  flgunes  that  were  wearily  lagging  about  t) 
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place.  But  the  clillJren  did  nat  Tery  long  keep  up  tlieir  Httio  babjr 
fToIics  ;  snd-facad  little  panpm'8  in  stripe  blue  dresses  would  stiind 
Bi firing  at  TrovitLic — witb  dark  eyes  gleximmg  in  Bucb  world* WLifibed  little 
faces,  that  his  kind  hojui  acht^d  for  them.  His  favourite  dream  for  them 
was  a  children's  hoUday.  It  would  almost  8ecm  that  they  had  guessed 
his  good  intentions  towards  them  to-day :  a  little  Btrcam  was  netting  in  in 
the  direction  of  his  office,  a  small  group  stood  watching  not  far  off.  It 
made  way  before  him  and  disappeared,  and  then  rs  he  came  near,  he  saw 
that  the  door  was  open.  A  little  baby  pauper  was  sitting  on  the  fia^ 
and  8tai*ing  in,  two  other  little  children  had  crept  up  to  the  Teiy  threshold, 
a  third  had  slipped  its  fingers  into  the  hinge  and  was  peeping  through  the 
chink,  and  then  at  the  sound  of  his  tired  footsteps  falling  wearily  on  the 
pavement,  there  came  a  little  cit  of  *' Baddy,  daddy  !  "  The  sweet  little 
voici)  he  loved  best  in  the  whole  world  seemed  to  £11  the  room,  and  Dulcie, 
his  own  httle  Dulcie,  came  to  the  door  in  the  sunlight,  and  clasped  him 
round  the  knees. 

Trevithic,  with  these  little  arms  to  hold  him  safe,  felt  as  if  his  com- 
pluintB  had  been  almost  impious.  In  cme  minute,  indeed,  he  had  for- 
gotten  them  altogether,  and  lifti  still  had  something  for  him  to  lovo  and  to 
cling  to.  The  nurse  explained  matters  a  little  to  the  bewildered  chaplain. 
Nothing  had  happened  that  she  knew  of.  Mrs*  Trevithic  was  gone  to 
look  for  him.  Bhe  had  driven  to  Mrs.  Mylus*  straight  in  the  ily  from  the 
railway.  She  had  left  Miss  Dulcie  and  her  there  to  wait.  She  had  left 
no  message.  Mrs,  Trevithic  had  seemed  put  out  like,  said  the  nurse,  and 
bad  made  up  her  mind  all  of  a  sudden.  They  hod  slept  in  Loudon  at 
mifi8is*8  aimt's.     Trevithic  was  utterly  bewildered. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  clear  that  something  must  be  done  for  Dulcie^ 
who  was  getting  hungry  now  that  her  first  Uttle  rapture  was  over  (for 
raptures  are  hungry  work).  After  some  little  demur,  Trevithie  told  the 
girl  to  put  on  Miss  Dulcie 's  cloak  again* 

WTiile  John  is  talking  to  Dulcie  in  his  little  office.  Anno  had  driven 
np  to  the  door  of  the  rectory  and  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  husband's 
house.  *'  I  want  to  speak  to  the  lady  and  gentleman,"  &he  said  to  tho 
woman  who  let  her  in.  And  the  hou»okeeper  pointed  to  tho  garden  and 
told  her  fehe  would  fmd  tbem  tliertj.  Anne,  the  stupid  commouphico 
woman,  wils  shivering  witb  passion  and  emotion  as  she  passL^l  through  tha 
empty  rooms  j  a  few  letters  were  lying  on  the  chimney  that  John  had  torn 
open ;  tho  window*shotter  was  flapping,  the  wood  creaked  nndcr  her  fi«rco 
ail'  ps»     There,  at  tho  end  of  the  t  hoUVt  dtnoi 

Mt  :        ,         and  suddeuiy  an  angry  f<*u»Tvd  '  i  her  arm  and 

a  fierce  fin^lied  fnee  confronted  her.  '*  Whero  b  m^  hnsbimd  ?  '*  hiiaad 
A&ne.     ''  YovL  did  not  think  that  1  sbocdd  come.  How  dare  yott 

Weo  him  from  mo  ?  ' 

Coluticl  Hambh^don,  who  had  o  or  two,  caniaj 

Imck,  hearing  iivoici?,  with  Marir'«  gl- -   .     ■    -..J     ,.  <'T!  t^t   lunl^uj 

Boat  where  tbej  had  h^n  sitting. 
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"  Where  is  ho  ?"  cried  the  foolish,  stupid  woman,  bursting  into  tears. 
**  I  knew  I  should  find  him  here  with  her." 

"  He  has  been  gone  some  time,  poor  fellow,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a 
look  of  repugnance  and  dislike  that  Anne  saw  and  never  forgot.  **  Mrs. 
Trevithic,  why  do  you  think  such  bad  thoughts  ?  " 

While  Mary  Myles,  indignant  in  her  turn,  cried,  "  Oh,  for  shame,  for 
shame,  Anne  Trevithic  !  You  are  unkind  yourself,  and  do  you  dare  to  bo 
jealous  of  others  ?  You,  who  have  the  best  and  kindest  husband  any 
woman  ever  had."  Maiy,  as  she  spoke,  clung  with  both  hands  to 
Hambledon's  arm,  trembling,  too,  and  almost  crying.  The  Colonel,  in  his 
happiness,  could  hardly  understand  that  any  one  else  should  be  unhappy 
on  such  a  day.  While  he  was  comforting  Mary,  and  entreating  her  not  to 
mind  what  that  woman  had  said,  Anne,  overpowered  with  shame,  con- 
science-smitten, fled  away  down  the  path  and  through  the  house — **  deadly 
pale,  like  a  ghost,"  said  the  housekeeper  afterwards — ^and  drove  straight 
to  the  workhouse,  where  she  had  left  her  child.  As  she  came  to  the  great 
door,  it  opened  with  a  duU  sound,  and  her  husband  came  out  carrying 
little  Dulcie  in  his  arms. 

**  Oh,  John !  I  have  been  looking  for  you  every  »^here,"  she  said,  with 
a  little  ciy,  as  with  a  revulsion  of  feeling  she  ran  up  to  him,  with  out- 
stretched hands.  '^  Where  have  you  been  ?  Mrs.  Myles  did  not  know, 
and  I  came  back  for  Dulcie.  We  shall  miss  the  train.  Oh,  where  am 
I  to  go?" 

Mrs.  Trevithic,  nervous,  fluttered,  bewildered,  for  perhaps  the  second 
time  in  her  life,  seei^ed  scarcely  to  know  what  she  was  saying — she  held 
up  her  cheek  to  be  kissed,  she  looked  about  quite  scared. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  train,  Anne  ? "  her  husband  said. 
'<  Dulcie  wants  something  to  eat.     Get  into  the  carriage  again." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe — Trevithic  himself  could  not  understand  it — 
Anne  obeyed  without  a  word.  He  asked  no  questions  when  she  burst  out 
with  an  incoherent,  **  Oh,  John,  they  were  so  strange  and  unkind  1 "  and 
then  began  to  cry  and  cry  and  tremble  from  head  to  foot. 

It  was  not  till  they  got  to  the  hotel  that  Mrs.  Trevithic  regained  her 
usual  composure,  and  ordered  some  rooms  and  limch  off  the  carte  for  the 
whole  party.  Trevithic  never  asked  what  had  happened,  though  he 
guessed  well  enough,  and  when  Hambledon  told  him  aft;erwards  that 
Mrs.  Trevithic  had  burst  in  upon  them  in  the  garden  it  was  no  news 
to  poor  John. 

They  had  finished  their  dinner  on  the  ground-floor  room  of  the  quiet 
old  inn.  Little  Dulcie  was  perched  at  the  window  watching  the  people  as 
they  crossed  and  recrossed  the  wire-blind.  A  distant  church  clock  struck 
some  quarters,  the  sound  came  down  the  street,  and  Trevithic  pulled  out 
his  watch  with  a  smile,  saying,  *^  I  think  you  will  be  too  late  for  your  train, 
Anne,  to-day."  Anne's  heart  gave  a  throb  as  he  spoke.  She  always 
thought  people  in  earnest,  and  she  looked  up  wistfully  and  tried  to  speak ; 
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but  the  words  somehow  siuok  m  her  throat.  Meanwhile  TreTithic  jornped 
op  in  a  sudden  fluster.  It  was  later  than  he  imagined.  He  had  his  after- 
noon service  at  the  workhoixse  to  attend  to.  It  was  Fndaj,  and  he  must 
go.  He  had  not  a  moment  to  lose,  so  ho  told  his  wife  in  a  word  as  he 
seized  his  hat>  and  set  off  as  hard  as  be  could  go.  He  had  not  even 
a  moment  to  respond  to  little  BuJcie's  signals  of  ali'42etion,  and  waves  and 
capers  behind  tbe  wire-blind. 

Anne,  who  had  been  in  a  canotis  maze  all  this  time,  sitting  in  her 
place  at  tbe  table  and  watching  him,  and  scarcely  realizing  the  reUof  of  his 
preseoce  as  be  busied  himself  in  the  old  way  for  her  comfort  and  Dnlcie's, 
carving  the  chicken  and  waiting  on  them  both,  understood  all  at  once  how 
great  the  comfort  of  his  presence  had  been-  In  her  dull,  sleepy  way,  she 
had  been  basking  in  sunshine  for  the  last  tiro  homrs,  after  the  storm  of  tho 
night  before.  She  had  untied  her  bonnet,  and  thrown  it  down  npon  a 
chair,  and  forgotten  to  smoothe  her  sleek  hair ;  her  collar  and  ribbons  were 
awry  ;  her  xery  face  had  lost  its  usual  placidity, — ^it  was  altered  and  dis- 
turbed, and  yet  Jack  thought  he  had  never  hked  her  looks  so  weil^  though 
be  had  never  seen  her  so  ruMed  and  self- forgetful  in  all  the  course  of 
his  married  life. 

For  the  moment  Mis.  Trevithic  was  strangely  happy  m  this  odd  ro- 
unicm.     She  had  almost  forgotten  at  the  instant  the  moming^s  jealonsy 
and  mad  expedition^ — Colonel  Hambledon's  look  of  sconi   and  Mary 
Hyles'  words — in  this  new  unknown  happiness*    It  seemed  to  her  thai 
she  had  never  in  her  life  before  realized  what  the  comfort  might  be  of 
som^  one  to  lore,  to  hold,  to  live  for.     She  watched  t^o  quick  clever  hand»] 
dispensing  the  food  for  which »  to  tell  the  truth,  she  had  no  verv  greafef 
appetit^y  though  she  took  all  that  her  husband  gave  her.     Had  some' 
scales  fiiUen  from  her  pale  wondering  eyes  ?    Aa  he  left  the  room  she 
asked  herself  in  her  stupid  way,  what  he  had  meant.    Was  this  one  little 
glimpse  of  home  the  last  that  she  would  ever  know  ?  was  it  all  over,  aD 
over  ?     Anne  tied  her  bonnet  on  again,  and  telling  the  maid  to  take  cardj 
of  httle  Dulcie,  went  out  into  the  street  again  and  walked  off  in  the  darGo^^J 
tion  of  the  chapel.    She  had  a  sudden  wish  to  be  there.    She  did  not  kno? 
that  they  would  admit  her ;  hat  uo  difficulties  were  made,  and  she  pa«od| 
under  the  big  arch.     Some  one  pointed  out  the  way,  and  she  pushed  i 
a  grcon-baize  door  and  went  in;   and  so  Anne  knelt  in  the  baro  little 
temple  where  tho  panpers*  prayers  were  offered  up — humble  prayers  and 
whitewash  that  answer  their  purpose  as  well  perhaps  as  Gothic,  and  troii| 
oaetiDgi,  aif  I  iws,  and  the  beaatiftil  alear  notes  <^  the 

ehoriatera  m  r  and  bm^ting  Into  triumphal  ntterancfl*' 

The  paupers  irane  praying  for  their  daily  brtfad,  hard,  ami  dry^  and  hotter- 
lees ;  £br  IbiigiTOQees  for  treepeeeos  grossor  and  blacker  perhaps  than  owe  ;^ 
for  deliveraDoe  firom  eril  of  which  Anne  and  othem  hi«iidi:e  never  realised  \ 
nod  eodxoig  with  words  of  praise  and  adoratio  all  use  in  tititfacl 

htti  wbii?h  nw^ftji   fur,  &r  moro   «*l«i'*i   tttfiri  a   j-JtrlTnu-t  ttTirml 
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which  tho  divine  light  heoms  most  splendidly.  Anne  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  was  kneeling  a  pauper  in  spirit,  ashamed  and  tonchcd,  and 
repentant. 

There  was  no  sermon,  and  Mrs.  Trevithic  got  np  from  her  knees  and 
came  away  with  her  fellow-petitioners  and  waited  in  the  courtyard  for 
John.  The  afternoon  sxm  of  this  long  eyentful  day  was  shining  on  tho 
stones  and  casting  the  shadows  of  the  hars  and  holts,  and  hrightening  sad 
faces  of  the  old  men  and  women,  and  the  happy  feces  of  two  people  who 
had  also  attended  the  service,  and  who  now  advanced  arm-in-arm  to  where 
Anne  was  standing.  She  started  hack  as  she  first  saw  them :  they  had 
heen  hehind  her  in  the  chapel,  and  she  had  not  known  that  they 
were  there. 

The  sight  of  the  two  had  brought  hack  with  it  all  the  old  feeling  of* 
hatred,  and  shame,  and  mistrust ;  all  the  good  that  was  in  her  seemed  to 
shrink  and  shrivel  away  for  an  instant  at  their  approach,  and  at  the 
same  time  came  a  pang  of  envious  longing.  They  seemed  so  happy 
together ;  so  one,  as,  with  a  glance  at  one  another,  they  both  came  forward. 
Was  she  all  alone  when  others  were  happy  ?  had  she  not  of  her  own  doing 
put  her  husband  away  from  her,  and  only  come  to  him  to  reproach  and 
leave  him  again  ?  For  a  woman  of  such  obstinacy  and  limited  perception 
as  Mrs.  Trevithic  to  have  settled  that  a  thing  was  to  be,  was  reason  enough 
for  it  to  happen ;  only  a  longing,  passionate  longing,  came,  that  it  might  be 
otherwise  than  she  had  settled ;  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  stay — and  a 
rush  of  the  better  feelings  that  had  overcome  her  of  late  kept  her  there 
waiting  to  speak  to  these  two  who  had  scorned  her. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me,"  said  Mary,  blushing,  "  anything 
I  may  have  said.  Your  husband  has  done  us  boUi  such  service,  that  I 
can't  help  asking  you  for  his  sake  to  forget  my  hastiness." 

"  You  see  we  were  taken  aback,"  said  the  Colonel,  not  xmkindly. 
"  Shake  hands,  please,  Mrs.  Trevithic,  in  token  that  you  forgive  us,  and 
wish  us  joy.  I  assure  you  we  are  heartily  sorry  if  we  pained  you." 
Anne  flushed  and  flushed  and  didn't  speak,  but  put  out  her  hand, — ^not 
without  an  effort.  **  Are  you  going  back  directly,  or  are  you  going  to 
stay  with  your  husband?"  said  the  Colonel,  shaking  her  heartily  by 
the  hand. 

Poor  Anne  looked  up,  scared,  and  shrank  back  once  more, — she  could 
not  bear  to  tell  them  that  she  did  not  know.  She  turned  away  all  hurt 
and  frightened,  looking  about  for  some  means  of  escape,  and  then  at  that 
moment  she  saw  that  John  was  coming  up  to  them  across  the  yard  from 
the  office  where  he  had  gone  to  leave  his  surplice.  **  Oh,  John,"  she  said, 
still  bewildered,  and  going  to  meet  him,  and  with  a  piteous  face,  **  here 
are  Colonel  Hambledon  and  Mary." 

"  We  have  come  to  ask  for  your  congratulations,"  the  Colonel  said, 
laughing  and  looking  very  happy ;  "  and  to  tell  you  that  your  match- 
making has  been  successful." 
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Mary  Mjles  did  not  spoak,  but  put  out  her  hand  to  Trtivitliic. 

Mrs,  Trcvitliic  meanwhile  stood  waiting  bor  eentence.  How  new  tbo 
old  accustomed  situations  seem  as  tbejr  occur  ajifaiii  and  again  in  tlie  course 
of  OUT  lives*  Waters  of  sorrow  overwhelm  in  their  depths,  as  do  the  clear 
streams  of  tranquil  happiness,  both  rising  from  distant  sources,  and  flowing 
on  either  side  of  our  paths.  As  I  have  said,  the  sight  of  these  two,  in  their 
confidence  and  sjmpathv,  filled  poor  Anne's  heart  witli  a  longing  that  she 
bad  never  known  before.  Mary  Myles,  I  think,  guossod  what  was  passing 
in  the  other's  mind — women  feel  one  another's  passing  emotions — but  the 
good  Colonel  was  utterly  unconscious, 

**  We  have  been  asking  your  wife  if  she  remains  with  you,  or  if  she  is 
going  back  directly/*  said  he.  '*  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  both  come 
lo  dine  with  us  bt?foro  we  go,*' 

There  was  a  mist  before  Anno*s  ©yes,  an  anspeakftblc  peace  in  her 
heart,  as  Jack  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  Baid»  in  bis  kind  voice, 
**  Of  course  she  stays  j  I  am  not  going  to  let  my  belongings  go  away  again, 
now  tbat  I  have  gut  them  here.'* 

As  they  were  walking  back  to  the  inn  togetber,  Anne  told  her  husbaDd 
of  her  morning's  work,  and  John  sighed  as  he  listened. 

*'  Wo  have  both  something  to  forgive,"  he  said  once  more,  looking  at 
her  with  his  kind  speaking  eyes. 

Anne  winced  and  looked  away»  and  then  her  heart  turned  agam,  and 
ghe  spoke  and  said,  with  real  sensibility, — 

**  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  John,  I  thought  yon  were  in  the  wrong, 
but  it  was  I  from  the  beginning/' 


After  a  Uttte  time  Trevithic  and  Anne  and  Dulcie  went  to  live  together 
in  the  old  house  in  Bolton  Fields.  The  woman  was  humbled,  and  did  hor 
best  to  make  her  husband's  homo  happy,  and  John  too  remembered  the 
past,  and  loved  his  \^'ife,  with  all  her  fiiults,  aud  did  not  a^k  tea  much  of 
ber,  and  kept  clear,  as  best  he  could,  of  possible  struggles  and  difficulttes^ 
His  life  was  hard,  but  blows  and  fatigue  ho  did  not  grudge,  so  long  as  he 
could  hdp  to  deliver  the  land.  Foul  caverns  were  cleaufied,  ignorant 
mounters  were  routed,  dark  things  were  made  hghi.  He  was  not  content 
in  his  parish  to  drive  away  evil ;  he  tried  Ms  best  and  strove  lo  change  it, 
and  make  it  into  good.  These  tangible  dragons  aud  giants  were  hard  to  \ 
hght,  but  once  attacked  they  generally  succumbed  in  the  end*  and  lotti 
piirhaps  one  head,  or  a  claw  in  each  successive  encounter,  and  thou  olber 
champions  rose  up,  and  by  degrees  the  monster  b?  "" 

away.     Hut  poor  Treviibic's  work  is  not  over.     Ai 
to  meet  hlui  through  the  darkncHS,     He  in  no  hideoua  moust^  of  evil 
like  the  rest ;  his  face  h  pitilesR,  but  bis  cye«  are  clear  and  cidm*     His 
still  voice  aayn,  *'^  Hold,*'   and  then  it  swells  by  degrei.^s,   ititd   doafexifl 
all  other  sound.     *'  I  am  a  ^r  m^^n  call  mt  luse 

r<COGie  out  of  the   diirkii*:s>/'  :    ♦*  l^iit    wr.  ,  aro 
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good  as  well  as  bad  !  See  what  bigotry,  what  narrow  prejudice,  what 
cruelty  and  wickedness  and  intolerance  I  have  attacked  and  put  to 
rout."  In  the  story-book  it  is  Jack  who  is  the  conqueror;  he  saws 
through  the  bridge  by  which  the  giant  approaches,  and  the  giant  falls  into 
the  moat  and  is  drowned.  But,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  Jacks  of  this 
day  would  rather  make  a  way  for  him  than  shut  him  out ;  some  of  the 
heroes  who  have  tried  to  saw  away  the  bridge  have  fallen  into  the  moat 
with  their  enemy,  and  others  are  making  but  a  weak  defence,  and  in  their 
hearts  would  be  glad  to  admit  him  into  the  palace  of  the  King. 

Mrs.  Trevithic  rarely  goes  into  the  garden  at  the  back  of  her  house. 
The  other  day,  being  vexed  with  her  husband  about  some  trifling  matter, 
she  followed  him  out  to  remonstrate.  He  was  standing  with  Dulcie  by 
the  prickly  holly-tree  that  she  remembered  so  well,  and  seeing  her  coming 
ho  put  out  his  hand  with  a  smile.  The  words  of  reproach  died  away  on 
Anne's  lips,  and  two  bright  spots  came  into  her  cheeks,  as  with  a  very 
rare  display  of  feeling  she  suddenly  stooped  and  kissed  the  hand  that 
held  hers. 

As  I  finish  the  story  of  Jack  Trevithic,  which,  from  the  play  in  which 
it  began,  has  turned  to  earnest,  H.  looks  up  from  her  knitting,  and  says 
that  it  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  that  she  is  getting  tired  of  calling  every- 
thing by  a  different  name  ;  and  she  thinks  she  would  like  to  go  back  to 
the  realities  of  life  again.  In  my  dream-world  they  have  been  forgotten, 
for  the  fire  is  nearly  out  and  the  grey  mist  is  spreading  along  the  streets. 
It  is  too  dark  to  write  any  more — an  organ  is  playing  a  dismal  tune,  a 
carriage  is  rolling  over  the  stones ;  so  I  ring  the  bell  for  the  lamp  and  the 
coals,  and  Susan  comes  in  to  shut  the  shutters. 
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I  SPOKE  lately  of  Culture,  and  tried  to  show  that  it  was,  or  ought  to  be» 
the  study  and  pursnit  of  perfection ;  and  that  of  perfection,  as  pursued  by 
culture,  beauty  and  intelligence,  or,  in  other  words,  sweetness  and  light, 
were  the  main  characters.  But  from  special  reasons  springing  out  of  the 
occasion  on  which  I  spoke,  I  insisted  chiefly  on  beauiy,  or  sweetness,  as  a 
character  of  perfection.  To  complete  rightly  my  design,  it  evidently 
remains  to  speak  also  of  intelligence,  or  light,  as  a  character  of  perfection ; 
and  this  I  had  always  the  intention,  at  some  convenient  time,  to  do. 
Meanwhile,  both  hero  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  all  sorts  of 
objections  have  been  raised  against  the  '*  religion  of  culture,"  as  the 
objectors  mockingly  call  it,  which  I  am  supposed  to  be  promulgating. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  religion  proposing  parmaceti,  or  some  scented  salve  or 
other,  as  a  cure  for  human  miseries ;  a  religion  breathing  a  spirit  of 
cultivated  inaction,  making  its  believer  refuse  to  lend  a  hand  at  uprooting 
the  definite  evils  on  all  sides  of  us,  and  filling  him  with  antipathy  against 
the  reforms  and  reformers  which  try  to  extirpate  them.  In  general,  it  is 
summed  up  as  being  not  practical,  or — as  some  critics  more  fiuniliarly  put 
it — all  moonshine.  That  Alcibiades,  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Star,  taunts 
me,  as  its  promulgator,  with  living  out  of  the  world  and  knowing  nothing 
of  life  and  men.  That  great  austere  toiler,  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  upbraids  me,  but  kindly,  and  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
for  trifling  with  SBsthotics  and  poetical  fancies,  while  he  himself,  in  that 
arsenal  of  his  in  Fleet  Street,  is  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 
An  intelligent  American  newspaper,  the  Nation,  says  that  it  is  very  easy 
to  sit  in  one's  study  and  find  fault  with  the  course  of  modem  society, 
but  the  thing  is  to  propose  practical  improvements  for  it ;  while 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  a  very  good-tempered  and  witty  rejoinder, 
which  makes  me  quite  imderstand  his  having  apparently  achieved  such 
a  conquest  of  my  young  Prussian  fiiend,  Arminius,  at  last  gets  moved  to 
an  almost  stem  moral  impatience,  to  behold,  as  he  says,  **  Death,  sin, 
cruelty  stalk  among  us,  filling  their  maws  with  innocence  and  youth,"  and 
me,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  tribulation,  handing  out  my  pouncet-box. 

It  is  impossible  that  all  these  remonstrances  and  reproofs  should  not 
affect  me,  and  I  shall  try  my  very  best,  in  completing  my  design  and  in 
speaking  of  light  as  one  of  the  characters  of  perfection,  and  of  culture 
as  giving  us  light,  to  profit  by  the  objections  I  have  heard  and  read,  and 
to  drive  at  practice  as  much  as  I  can,  by  showing  the  communicationB 
and  passages  into  practical  life  from  the  doctrine  which  I  am  inculcating.  . 
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But  just  one  word,  first,  of  self-defence  to  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  and  the 
Comtist  body  generally,  as  to  m j  alleged  misrepresentations  of  their  revered 
master.  A  distinction  is  to  be  drawn,  in  what  I  said  about  the  Comtist 
doctrine  and  Jacobinism,  between  what  applies  to  the  Babbi,  as  I  called 
him,  or  master,  and  what  applies  to  his  EngHsh  disciples.  This  distinction 
the  disciples  will  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  drawing  for  themselves,  if  they 
will  turn  again  to  what  I  have  said,  and  will  read  my  words  without  chang- 
ing them.  For  instance,  I  never  said  that  Comte  was  **  fiill  of  furious 
indignation  with  the  past ; "  and  his  followers  are  welcome  to  say,  if  they 
like,  that  Comte  **  loves  and  takes  counsel  of  the  past,  discards  all  violent 
for  moral  agencies  of  progress,  and  thus  exactly  contrasts  with  Jacobinism." 
But  when  I  talked  of  "  violent  indignation  with  the  past  "  and  the  **  ways 
of  Jacobinism,"  I  was  speaking  of  the  English  disciples  of  Comte,  of  some 
of  their  recent  manifestoes,  and  of  their  way  of  preaching  the  gospel  of 
their  master.  For  example,  in  that  very  same  powerful  manifesto  in 
which  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  criticized  culture,  he  spoke  of  "  every 
hopeful  movement  being  met  with  the  shriek  of  superstition  ;  "  he  spoke 
of  the  '*  bigotry  of  priests  and  sectaries ; "  he  spoke  of  the  *^  ancient 
iniquities  unabated;  "  he  spoke  of  the  ''men  who  care  for  public  good 
wearied  out  or  hunted  down  ;  "  he  spoke  of ''  the  658  well-bred  gentlemen 
of  the  House  of  Commons  duping  the  people,  degrading  their  political 
tone,  stifling  pubhc  activity,  zealous  for  little  but  their  personal  ambitions 
and  class  privileges."  And  then  he  turned  to  the  working-class  and 
said : — ''  Here  are  the  brightest  powers  of  sympathy  and  the  readiest 
powers  of  action ! "  Now  no  one  admires  this  vigorous  language,  as 
language,  more  than  I  do ;  but  I  think  it  breathes  **  violent  indignation 
with  the  past."  I  cannot  admit  that  it  is  the  language  of  one  ''  Hving 
and  taking  counsel  of  the  past,  discarding  all  violent  for  moral  agencies  of 
progress;"  or  that  it  "exactly  contrasts  with  Jacobinism."  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  exactly  Jacobinical  language,  as  I  called  it. 
Granted  that  Comte  himself  had  even  a  **  preposterous  veneration  for 
the  past,"  then  the  English  Comtist  should  be  grateful  to  me  for  recalling 
him  to  the  benevolent  ways  of'his  master. 

And,  perhaps,  if  I  am  to  be  driven  to  confess  it,  it  was  my  very  regard 
for  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  talents,  and  my  solicitude  for  his  future  career, 
which  made  me  give  the  English  Comtists  this  sort  of  caution.  No  one 
knows  better  than  he  does  that  in  the  book  of  the  master  (Congreve's 
translation,  authorized  version),  it  is  written  : — **  Every  servile  or  sedi- 
tious priest  who  aims  at  temporal  power  by  flattering  the  patriciate  or 
the  proletariate  wiU  be  absolutely  banished  from  the  priesthood."  Why 
am  I  to  be  compelled  to  pubHsh  my  own  good  feelings,  and  to  avow 
that  when  I  read  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  strictures  on  Our  Venetian 
Constitution,  the  idea  rushed  into  my  mind  of  some  enemy,  or  rival, 
bringing  up  against  him  this  text  from  the  sacred  volume,  and  charging 
him  with  flattering,  not  certainly  the  patriciate,  but  the  proletariate  ? 
I  figured  to  myself  the  odious  accusation  successful,  the  youthful  Beligion 
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of  HmnaBity  robbed  of  one  of  ita  cboicest  mimsterg^  and  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  deprived  of  tbat  promotioQ  in  tbe  Comtist  hierarcby  to  wbicb, 
I  am  sure,  bis  zeal  and  his  abilities  abuudantly  entitle  him. 

Bo  far  as  to  the  English  disciples  of  Comte ;  now  as  to  Comte  himself. 
\\Tiat  I  said  about  Tiolecce  appUed  to  the  EngUsh  Comtistfi  and  their  recent 
language — language  which  they  themselves,  as  they  grow  in  the  doctiiue  of 
their  good  master,  will  no  doubt  learn  to  deplore.  But  where  I  touched  upon 
tho  doctrine  itself,  and  on  Comte,  was  in  speaking  of  **  abstract  systems  of 
renovation  applied  wholesale — a  new  doctrino  drawn  up  in  black  and  white^ 
for  elaborating  down  to  tbe  very  smallest  details  a  ration^  society  for  the 
future.'*  Kot  a  word  here  as  to  vinlt-nce  or  violrfU  revolutions  ;  only  a 
charge  of  system -monger  in  g  and  machinei^-mongering  on  an  excessive 
scale.  What  I  bad  in  my  mind  was  such  things  as  Gomte  dating  a  preface 
the  15th  of  Dante,  66th  year  of  the  Comtian  era,  instead  of  tbe  80tb  of 
July.  185-1  ;  dating  an  appendix  the  22nd  of  Mosca,  a  ch'cular  tbo  27th  of 
Aristotle.  It  was  such  tbinjjs  as  his  **  System  of  Soeiolatry,  embracing  in 
a  series  of  eighty-one  annual  Festivals  the  Worsbip  of  Humanity  under  all 
its  aspects »'*  in  which  tbe  1st  of  January  that  we  are  now  approaching — 
for  old-£a^hioned  Christians  the  Circumcision,  and  for  the  multitude  New 
YeJtt'e  Day— becomes  the  **  SMithetical  Festival  of  the  Great  Being.'* 
It  was  such  things  as  tbe  hierarchy  declared  in  the  sacred  volume  by  the 
Priest  in  answer  to  that  important  appeal  of  the  Woman : — **  This  leadfl 
ino  naturally,  my  father,  to  ask  you  to  end  this  general  survey  by  pointing 
ont  tbe  actual  constitution  af  the  Positive  Priesthood  ;  ^^-r-the  phUosophicaJ 
pret*b)^erie8  then  announced  by  the  Priest,  the  four  national  superiors  for 
the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  English,  and  tho  German  Churches,  and  tho 
High  Priest  of  Humanity,  **  whose  natural  residence  will  be  Paris,  as  the 
MotropoUs  of  tho  Ik^gcncrated  West."  This,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
thbgs  like  this,  was  present  to  my  mind  when  I  talked  of  **abfetnict 
eystems  of  renovation,  and  of  elaborating  down  to  the  very  smallest  detaikl 
a  rational  society  for  the  future."  Granted  that  Comte  did  not.  Like  tliA 
Jacobins,  **  seek  violerU  revolutions,*'  still  this  •*  Synthetical  Festival  of 
the  Great  Being/'  these  reformed  months  and  years,  are  so  much  in  their 
style,  that  I  cannot  allow  that  he  **  exactly  contrasts  with  Jacobinism ;" 
and  I  should  oven  be  inclined,  regarding  him  on  this  side*  to  call  him 
Jftcobinictd.  8(i  much  machinery  U  not  to  my  taste,  who  am,  as  I  havu 
ttud,  plain  and  utisTst<;matic,  and  who  am  not  inclined  to  have  ^von  np 
woralupiMUg  on  Mount  Gerizim  or  Mount  3Iuriab,  mer<?ly  to  foul  ni}*BQk£| 
worshipping  in  the  lino  MoDRCur  Ic  Prince  and  tbe  Metropolis  of  tbn 
Begeneratcd  Went  instead.  And  to  my  countr^^mcn^  with  tbuir  ^tal 
wioaknosa  for  macbiner}-,  their  bout  for  -*^  -V -•  tbemsehes  to  this,  anda 
loiaisg  all  stiusc.  wliilc  they  bo  attach  ti  ,  of  the  spirit  and  trutlfl 

rf    '  ;  cicos??ivo  in  Ujc  wav  of  uifii'ljiui  r-;, ,  I'M   t  ^1 

lb-  ;:0ttxDg  the  principal  in  the  wrrr  s^ry,  ^li.  ol 

mcang,  is  partieulsiriy  dai^i^erouf .      ia  they  have  been  capable  of  thinkiiM 
^hfU  vital  religion  was  eoiie<$nuMl  with  keeping  the  Crystal  PiUacc  abut  ti? 
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StindnT,  or  of  thinking  thai  it  was  concerned  in  exploding  (Ihrougli  tho 
laatniiuGntaUtj,  humanlj*  speaking,  of  Dr.  Colonso)  the  Mucj  of  the 
88  pigieons,  so  they  are  capable  of  setting  an  cxnggorat^jd  value  npon 
wliat»  in  the  Comtist  faith,  is  formal  and  coremoniiil.  Over  such  a  result 
of  "the  svstematizAtion  of  idt»a8  conducting*'  (to  use  the  language  of 
Uio  master)  **  to  the  STstematization  of  sentiments  "  a  people  of  our 
pcctilittr  temperament,  every  good  Comtist  would  grieve ;  so  that,  hero 
again,  the  Totatias  of  the  now  religion  have  not  only  no  ground  for 
complaining  of  my  misrcpresentatioDS,  bnt  have  in  truth,  if  they  will 
consider  the  thing  dispassionately,  more  reason  to  be  pleased  with  mo 
than  to  he  annoyed. 

And  now,  having  quite,  I  hope,  cleared  away  all  shadow  of  misunder- 
standing between  me  and  tbe  young  and  powerful  school  of  Comto's 
diacipies  in  this  country,  I  pass  to  my  proper  subject.  1  want  to  inves- 
tigate tbe  function  of  culture  m  giving  ns  light>  and  in  doing  so  to  find*  as 
fiir  iitf  possible,  a  practical  side  to  this  function. 

li  is  said  that  a  man  with  my  theories  of  sweetness  and  light  is 
full  of  antipathy  against  the  roughei  or  coarser  movements  going  on 
around  him,  that  he  will  not  lend  a  hand  to  the  humble  operation  of 
uprooting  evil  by  their  means,  and  that  therefore  the  behevers  in  action 
9W  ijupntient  with  him.  But  what  if  rough  and  coarse  action,  ill- 
ilculiited  action,  action  i^vith  iusuflicicDt  light,  is,  and  Las  for  a  long  time 
been,  our  bane  ?  WTiat  if  our  urgent  want  now  is,  not  to  act  at  any  price, 
but  rather  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  light  for  om*  difficulties  7  In  that  case,  to 
rofnse  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  rougher  and  coarser  movements  going  on 
round  us,  to  make  tbe  primary  need,  both  for  oneself  and  others,  to  consist 
in  e!ilightening  ourselves  and  qualifying  ounselvos  to  act  less  at  random,  is 
surely  the  best,  and  in  real  tnith  the  most  practical  line,  our  endeavours 
can  take.  So  that  if  I  can  show  what  my  opponents  call  rough  or  coarse 
aotion,  but  what  I  would  rather  call  random  and  ill-regulated  action — 
ion  with  insufficient  light,  acUon  pursued  because  we  like  lo  be  doing 
ething  and  doing  it  as  we  please,  and  do  not  like  the  trouble  of 
tblniking,  and  the  severe  constraint  of  any  kind  of  nle — if  I  can  show 
this  to  be,  at  tbe  present  moment,  n  practical  mischief  and  danger  to  us, 
then  I  have  found  a  practical  use  for  light  in  correcting  this  state  of  thing^^ 
and  have  only  to  exemplify  how,  in  eases  which  fall  under  everybody's 
observation,  it  may  deal  with  it. 

Wlien  last  I  spoke  of  culture,  I  insisted  on  our  bondage  to  machinery, 
on  our  prnnoness  to  viUue  ranchinery  as  an  end  in  itself,  without  looking 
beyond  it  to  the  end  for  which  alone,  in  truth,  it  is  valuable.  Freedom,  I 
smd,  was  one  of  those  things  which  we  thus  worshipped  in  itself,  without 
enough  regarding  the  ends  for  which  freedom  is  to  be  desired.  In  our 
common  notions  and  talk  about  freedom,  we  eminently  show  our  idolatry 
of  moehinery.  Our  prevalent  notion  is — and  I  quoted  a  number  uf 
instances  to  prove  it — ^tliat  it  is  a  most  happy  and  important  thing  for  a 
man  merely  to  be  able  to  do  as  he  likes.    On  what  he  is  to  do  when  ha  is  thus 
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£red  to  do  au  ha  likes,  we  do  not  lay  so  maoh  siross*  Oar  ftimillor  pmisd 
of  the  Bniisli  Cou&iitution  under  wliich  we  Hve,  is  tliai  it  is  a  KjBUtA  of 

cliecks — a  system  wliich  stops  and  paralyses  aoj  power  in  interfering 
with  the  fr^o  action  of  individuAb.  To  this  effect  Mr.  Bright,  who  loves 
to  walk  in  the  old  wnjs  of  the  Constitntion,  said  foreiblj  in  one  of  his  grciti 
speeches,  what  many  other  people  a.re  every  day  saying  leBS  forcibly »  thai 
the  central  idea  of  English  hie  and  politics  is  ths  asseriiim  of  personal 
Ubfriy,     Evidently  this  is  so;  hut  evidently »  alBO,  as  ft' a'  "  ! 

its  ideas  and  habits  of  subordination  was  for  many  centm  j 

the  British  Constitution »  dies  out,  and  we  are  left  with  nothing  but  onr 
system  of  checks,  and  our  notion  of  its  being  the  ^eat  right  and  happinesa 
of  an  Englishman  to  do  us  far  as  possible  what  he  Ukes,  we  are  in  danger  of 
dnfling  towards  anarchy.  We  have  not  the  notion,  so  familiar  on  the 
Continent  and  to  antiquity,  of  the  State — the  nation  in  its  collective  and 
corporate  chaiacter,  entrusted  with  stringent  powers  for  the  general  ad?&n- 
togo,  and  contruUing  individual  wills  in  the  name  of  an  interest  wider  than 
that  of  iudi\idualfl.  We  say,  what  is  very  truei  that  this  notion  is  ofh?n  mado 
instrumental  to  tyranny ;  wo  say  that  a  State  is  in  reality  made  up  of  tho 
individuals  who  compose  it,  and  that  every  individual  is  the  l^est  judge  of 
bis  own  interests.  Our  leading  class  is  an  aristocracy,  and  no  aristocraey 
likes  the  notion  of  a  Stut^^  greater  than  itself,  with  a  stringpnl 

administrative  machinery*       ;  ug  the  decorative  inutilities  of  lonl- 

lieutenaney,  deputy-liculi?nftncy,  and  the  p6BM  emtntatm^  which  are  all 
in  its  owti  hands,  Our  mid  die  class,  the  great  representative  of  tmde  and 
dissent,  witli  its  maxims  of  every  man  for  himself  in  buFinesg,  every  man 
for  himself  in  itligiou,  dreads  a   powerful   administration  wh:-  t 

somehow  interfere  witJi  it ;  and  besides,  it  has  its  own  decorative  i  ^ 

of  Tcstrymanship  and  guardianship,  which  are  to  this  class  what  lord* 
lieutenancy  and  the  county  magistracy  are  to  the  aristocratic  class,  and  a 
stringent  administration  might  either  take  these  functions  out  of  its  hand?^ 
or  prevent  its  exercising  them  in  its  own  comfortable,  independent  mannert 
as  at  present, 

•  Then  as  to  onr  working-class.  This  class,  pressed  constantly  by  Iho 
hard  daily  compulsion  of  material  wants,  is  naturftlly  the  very  c^  1 

stronghold  of  onr  national  idea,  that  it  is  man*«  ideal  right  an 
to  do  as  he  likes.     1  Uiink  I  have  somewhere   related   how  Monsiriipi 
Michelet  said  to  mo  of  the  people  of  France*  that  it  ^^as   **  a  nation 
of  barbarians  civilized  by  the  conscription.**    He  meant  that  thrfwig!i  their 
mill  1  of  discipline  was  brooghJ 

tot  \^  so  raw  and  uncultivait4* 

Onr  masses  arc  quite  as  raw  and  uncultivated  as  the  French  ;  and,  so  far 
from  their  baring  the  idcia  of  public  duty  and  of  ij^  ■   '  -  -'      ^>  tJMa 

tndividuid*8  self-will,  brought  to  tbt 'r  nnr^d  by  ?> 
military  service,   such    as    that  of  ow^nu    i 

havinif  tidfi,  the  roiy  idea  of  a  col    .  ,  o  at  vaii  ; 

English  notion  of  the  prime  right  ami  b!e9Btfdn«M  cif  doing  aa  one 
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that  1  remember  the  manager  of  ilie  Clay  Cross  works  in  Derbjsliii-e  told 
me  duriog  the  Crimean  war,  when  mir  want  of  Foldiers  was  much  felt  and 
some  pea{^  were  talking  of  a  conBcriptioD,  that  sooner  than  eiibmit  to  a 
ttmsctip^on  the  population  of  that  district  would  fleo  to  the  mines,  and 
lead  a  eort  of  Bobin  Hood  hfe  under  ground. 

For  a  long  time,  as  I  have  said,  the  etroDg  icudal  hubits  of  enbordina- 
Ucm  and  deference  continued  to  tell  upon  this  class.  The  modem  spirit  has 
now  almost  enth-cly  dissolved  those  habits,  and  the  anarchical  iendtniuy 
of  0ur  worship  of  freedom  in  and  for  itself,  of  our  BupersUtious  faith,  as 
I  say,  in  machinery,  is  becoming  very  manifest  More  and  more,  because 
mf  this  our  blind  faith  in  machinery,  because  of  our  want  of  light  to 
^ liable  na  to  look  beyond  ma<?hinery  to  the  end  for  which  machinery  is 
mlnable,  this  and  that  man,  and  this  and  that  body  of  men^  all  over 
the  country,  are  beginning  to  assert  atid  put  in  practice  an  Englishman'e 
right  to  do  what  he  likes  ;  his  right  to  march  where  he  likes^  meet  where 
lio  likes,  enter  where  ho  likes,  hoot  us  he  likes,  threaten  as  he  likes, 
smash  as  he  likes.  All  this,  I  say,  lends  to  anarchy;  and  though  a 
number  of  excellent  people,  and,  particularly  my  friends  of  the  lilK^ral  or 
progrefifiive  party,  as  they  call  themselves,  are  kind  enough  to  rensisuro 
us  by  saying  that  thoeo  are  trilles,  that  a  few  transient  rrutbroaks  of 
rowdyism  signify  nothing,  that  our  system  of  liberty  is  one  which  itself 
euros  all  the  evils  which  it  works ^  that  the  educated  and  intelhgent 
diiraei  are  in  overwhelming  strength  and  majestie  repose,  ready,  like 
qor  military  force  in  riots,  to  act  at  a  momenta  notice— yet  one  findw 
Ibttl  one*a  liberal  friends  genemlly  my  this  because  tliey  have  mch 
faith  in  themselves  and  their  nostnimB,  when  they  shall  return »  us  the 
piublic  welfare  requires,  to  place  and  power.  But  this  faith  of  theirs 
0410  ea&not  eitaetly  Bbare,  when  one  has  so  long  had  them  and  their 
noftnans  at  work,  and  sees  that  they  have  not  prevented  our  coming  to 
cmr  present  embarrassed  condition  ;  and  one  finds,  also,  that  the  uutbrcaks 
of  rowdviftm  tend  to  become  less  and  less  trifles,  to  become  moi'e  frequent 
rather  than  less  frequent ;  and  that  meanwhile  our  educated  and  intelligent 
clftsses  remain  in  their  majestic  repose,  and  that  somehow  or  other,  what- 
erer  bappeiig,  their  overwhelming  strength,  like  our  military  force  in  riots, 
never  does  act. 

Ho^*  indeed,  ihould  their  overwhelming  strength  act,  when  the  man 
who  gives  an  inflammatory  Jectm-e,  or  breaks  down  the  Pai^  railingFi,  or 
invades  a  8ecret*ir\^  of  State's  office,  is  only  following  an  Englishniuu's  im* 
piil»a  to  do  as  he  likes  ;  and  our  own  conscience  tells  us  thnt  mc  oureclvea 
havtf  always  regarded  this  impulse  as  something  primary  and  sacred  ? 
Mr.  Murphy  lectures  at  Birmingham,  and  showers  on  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  that  town  '*  words/'  t?ays  ^fr.  Hardy,  "  only  fit  to  be  addressed  to 
thieves  or  murdcfrers."  '^Miat  then  ?  Mr,  I^furphy  has  his  own  reasons  of 
several  kinds.  He  suspects  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  designB  upon 
Mrs.  Mmrphy;  and  he  says,  if  mayors  and  magistrates  do  not  care  for  their 
wiv98  and  daughters,  ho  does.     But,  above  all,  ho  is  doing  as  he  likes,  or, 
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ifi  worthior  laixguftgc,  asserting  his  pcreoual  liberty,  **I  will  cany  out  my 
lectures  if  they  walk  over  in}'  body  as  a  dead  corpse  ;  and  I  say  to  the 
Mjiyor  of  Birmingham  that  ho  is  my  sen-ant  while  I  am  in  Birmingham, 
and  as  my  servant  bo  must  do  his  duty  and  prott'ct  mo/'  Touching  and 
beautiful  words,  which  find  a  sympathetic  chord  in  every  British  bosom  ! 
Tho  moment  it  is  plainly  put  before  ns  that  a  man  is  asserting  his  personal 
liberty,  we  ai*e  half  disarmed  ;  because  we  are  believers  in  freedom,  and  not 
in  some  di^eam  of  a  right  reason  to  which  the  assertion  of  our  freedom  is 
to  h©  subordinated.  Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  to  say  that 
although  the  lecturer's  language  was  '^only  fit  to  be  addressed  to  thieves 
or  murderers,"  yet  **  I  do  not  think  he  is  to  bo  deprived — I  do  not  think 
that  anything  I  have  said  could  justify  the  inferenco  that  he  is  to  bo 
deprived — of  the  right  of  protection  in  a  place  built  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  these  lectures  j  because  the  language  was  not  language  which 
aflbrdod  grounds  for  a  criminal  prosecution/'  No,  nor  to  be  silenced 
by  Mayor,  or  Home  Secretaiy,  or  any  administrative  authority  on  earthjj 
simply  ou  their  notion  of  what  is  discreet  and  reasonable.  This  is  m% 
perfect  consonance  with  our  public  opinion,  and  with  our  national  love 
for  tho  assertion  of  jjersonal  hberty.  - 

In  quite   another  department  of   aBatrs*    8ir  ^William   Page   Woofl 
relates  an  incident  which   is  just  to  tho   same   effect  as  this   of  Mr, 
Murphy.     A  testator  bequeathed  800/.   a  year,  to  bo  for  ever  applied 
as  a  pension  to  some  person  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  literature, 
and  whose   duty  should  he    to   support   and   difluse,   by  his  vrntiugs, 
the  testator's   own   views,    as   enforced    in   the  testator's   pubUcations. 
This  bequest  was  apjHialed   against  in  tlic  Court  of  Chancer^',  on  tho 
ground   of  its  absurdity ;   but,  being  only  nbsui-d,  it  was  upheld,  and 
the  so-called  charity  was  estiihlished.     Having,  I  say,  at  tho  bottom  of 
our  Engliiih  hearts  a  very  strong  belief  in  freedom,  and  a  very  weakj 
belief  in  right  reason,  wo  are  soon  silenced  when  a  man  pleads  the  primil 
right  to  do  as  ho  likes,  because  this  is  the  prime  right  for  ourselves  toofl 
and  even  if  we  attempt  now  and  then  to  mumble  something  about  reaaoOH 
yot  we  havo  thought  so  little  about  this  and  so  much  about  liberty,  that 
we  MStB  in  conscience  forced,  when  our  brother  Philistine  with  whom  wftl 
art  meddling  turns  boldly  roimd  upon  us  and  awks;  Have  you  antj  litjht^ 
to  shake  our  heads  ruefully,  and  to  let  him  go  his  own  way  afler  all. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  this  exclusive  attcntioiij 
of  ourg  to  hberty,  and  of  the  relaxed  habits  of  government  which  it  hafl 
rngrndered.    It  is  very  easy  to   :        '  ■  f  qpftrehJ 

fnim  which  we  are  in  danger  U  tig^  frojl 

FonianiKOH,  fiorc^i  and  turbulent  as  it  may  ahow  itaeU  ;  for  against  this  our 
conscieofie  IB  ireo  enough  Ui  kt  us  act  resolutely  iind  put  forth  our  over«j 
whabaing  ttrongth  tho  momc^it  thera  id  any  real  need  far  it.     In  thu  drid 
plac4>,  it  never  was  an  I  that  the  great  rig)  :  <^scm 

nes«  of  an  IrijihmaUf  ( I  ^      iy  on  earth  except  a i  iiyaaiB 

\&  to  do  Oil  ho  Ukae ;  and  wo  can  har^  no  acruplo  At  all  obotit  abn4g!it|d 
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if  Deceesaiy,  a  non-Englishman's  assertion  of  personal  liberty.  Tho 
British  Constitution,  its  checks,  and  its  prime  virtues,  ai'C  for  Englishmen. 
We  may  extend  them  to  others  out  of  lovo  and  kindness ;  but  wo  find  no 
real  divine  law  written  on  our  hearts  constraining  us  so  to  extend  them.  And 
then  the  difi*eronce  between  an  Irish  Fenian  and  an  English  rough  is  so 
immense,  and  the  case,  in  dealing  with  the  Fdniim,  so  much  more  clear  1 
He  is  so  evidently  despenito  and  dangerous,  a  man  of  a  conquered  race, 
a  Papist,  with  centuries  of  ill-usago  to  inflame  him  against  us,  with  an 
alien  religion  established  in  hia  country  by  us  at  his  expense,  mih  no 
admiration  of  our  institutions,  no  love  of  our  virtues,  no  talents  for  our 
business,  no  turn  for  our  comfort  I  Show  him  our  symbolical  Truss  Manu- 
factory on  the  finest  site  in  Eiu^ope,  aad  tell  him  that  British  industrialism 
and  individualism  can  bring  a  man  to  that»  and  he  remains  cold.  Evidently, 
if  wo  deal  tenderly  with  a  sentimentalist  like  tliis,  it  is  out  of  pure  philan* 
Ihropy.  But  with  tho  Hyde  Park  rioter  how  different  I  He  is  our  own 
flesh  and  blood  ;  he  is  a  Proteatant ;  be  is  d'amed  by  nature  to  do  as  wo 
do,  hate  what  we  hate,  love  what  we  love  j  ho  is  capable  of  feeling  tho 
Bymbolical  force  of  the  Truss  Manufactory;  the  question  of  questions, 
for  him,  is  a  wages*  question.  That  beautiful  sentence  8ir  Daniel 
Gooch  quoted  to  tho  Swindon  workmen,  and  which  I  treasure  as  Mrs, 
Gooch*s  Golden  Bule — or  the  Divine  Injunction  **Be  ye  Perfect"  dono 
into  British — tho  sentence  Sir  Daniel  Gooch's  mother  repeated  to  him 
ovory  morning  when  he  was  a  boy  going  to  work:  *'^wr  remantteVf  nttf 
dear  X>fl7i,  that  you  should  hole  forward  to  hehtg  some  da^  manatjer  of  that 
concern'^ — this  fruitful  maxim  is  perfectly  fitted  to  shine  forth  in  the 
heart  of  the  Hyde  Park  rough  also,  and  to  bo  his  guidbg-star  through  life. 
He  has  no  visionar>'  schemes  of  revolution  and  transformation,  though  of 
course  ho  would  hke  his  class  to  rule,  as  the  aristocratic  class  like  theirs 
to  rule,  and  the  middle  class  theirs.  Meanwhile,  our  socifil  machine  is  n 
Uttlo  out  of  order ;  there  are  a  good  many  people  in  oar  paratiisiacai 
centres  of  induBtriidism  nnd  individualism  taking  tho  bread  out  of  one 
another's  mouths ;  tho  rioter  has  not  yet  quite  found  his  groove  and 
settled  down  to  his  work,  and  so  ho  is  just  asserting  his  personal  liberty 
a  littb?,  going  where  he  hkcs,  assonabHng  whore  he  likes,  bawling  as 
he  likes,  hnstling  as  ho  hkesr  Just  as  the  rest  of  us^as  the  country 
squires  in  the  aristocratic  class,  as  the  pohtical  disse^t<*r8  in  the  mid  die - 
clasB^ — ^he  has  no  idea  of  a  Suuct  of  tho  nation  in  its  collective  and 
corporate  character  controlling,  as  government,  the  freo  swing  of  this 
<jr  that  one  of  its  members  in  the  n^ime  of  the  higher  reason  of  all 
of  them,  his  own  as  well  as  that  of  others.  He  sees  the  rich,  tho 
aristocratic  class,  in  cwcupation  of  the  executive  government,  and  if  he 
is  stopped  irom.  making  Hyde  Park  a  bear-garden  or  the  streets  impas* 
Bablo,  he  says  he  is  being  butchered  by  the  aristocracy. 

His  apparition  is  embamisging,  because  too  mMiy  cooks  spoil  tlio 
broth  ;  because,  while  the  aristocratic  and  middle  classes  have  long  been 
doing  as  they  like  with  great  rigour,  he  has  been  too  undeveloped  and 
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^  J«lii  in  Ihft  game ;  and  now»  when  bo  cornea,  he  cornea  in 
iHinlMn^  ftiid  is  rather  raw  and  rough.  But  he  doea  not  break 
Hni^,  or  not  many  at  one  time  ;  and,  as  our  laws  wcro  made  for 
^^NKtil  eircnmstances  from  our  present  (but  always  with  an  ©ye  to 
tfeflWii  doing  as  they  like),  and  as  the  clear  letter  of  the  law  must 
m  i^iiiiiA  our  EngUahmaa  vrho  does  as  be  hkes  and  not  only  the  Fpirit 
%^  lli«  law  and  ^nblio  policy,  and  as  Goyemment  must  neither  have  any 
titii'ereiianary  power  nor  act  resolutely  on  its  own  interprotatiou  of  the 
hiw  If  any  one  disputes  it,  it  ia  oident  our  laws  give  our  plaj-ful  giant, 
in  <loing  as  he  likes,  considerable  advantage*  Besides,  even  if  be  can  be 
wearly  proved  to  commit  an  illegaUty  in  domg  as  he  Ukes,  there  is  alwaya 
tlio  resource  of  not  putting  the  law  in  force,  or  of  abolishing  it.  80  he 
hm  bis  way,  and  if  he  has  his  way,  he  i«  soon  satifified  for  the  time  ; 
oowQTer,  be  &lls  mto  the  habit  of  taking  h  ofteuer  and  oftener,  and  at 
hm  bogniA  to  create  by  his  oiMjrations  a  confusion  of  which  mischievous 
People  may  take  advantage,  and  which  at  any  rate,  by  troubling  the 
WMiunoii  course  of  business  throughout  the  countrj*,  tends  to  cause  distreea, 
Rml  WO  to  inoroase  the  sort  of  anarchy  and  social  disintegration  which  had 
previously  commenced.  And  thus  thtit  profoimd  sense  of  settled  order 
and  security,  without  which  a  society  like  ours  cannot  live  and  grow  at  all, 
la  begiauing  to  threaten  us  with  t&king  its  departure* 

Noiv,  if  culture,  which  simply  means  trying  to  perfbei  oneself,  and  one's 
mind  as  part  of  oneself,  brings  us  lights  and  if  light  shows  us  that  there  ia 
nothij^  so  Y&rj  blessed  in  merely  doing  as  one  likes,  that  the  worship  of 
Ibe  mart  freedom  to  do  aa  one  likes  is  worehip  of  maohiuery,  that  the 
really  blessed  thing  is  to  like  what  right  reason  ordams,  and  to  follow  her 
authority,  then  wo  have  got  a  pmctical  bcnofit  out  of  anlture*  We  have 
got  a  much  wanted  principle,  a  principle  of  authorityi  to  conularael  Iha 
l«>ndoncy  to  anarchy  which  seems  to  be  threatening  ns. 

But  how  to  orgaiii7.e  thm  authority,  or  to  what  hands  to  eutrosi  Iho 
wielding  of  it?  How  to  get  your  ^Uitr^  sununiiig  up  the  right  reason  of 
the  conununitVi  and  giving  effect  to  it,  as  circumstances  may  require*  with 
tinonr?  And  here  I  think  I  see  my  enemies  waiting  for  tzie  with  a  hungry 
joy  In  their  cyeit*     Biit  I  shall  olude  thorn, 

Ilia  StatCf  the  powt^r  most  rtpregentbg  thf*  nt^hl  reason  of  the  nation* 
and  most  worthy,  therofore,  of  ruling — of  *  when  circumstanct^s 

require  it,  authority  over  us  nil — is  for  Mr.  i  -.*  -  '^nxtocraey.     For 

Mr,  Lowe,  it  Is  the  middle-class  with  its  inoonii  irliamt*n(.     For 

|Ij  i  Lrague,  it  in  the  working -clusit,  with  iU  -( 

mil  readiest  iMiwors  of  action/'     Now,  cuii  ^  10 

•00  Uiioga  as  thoy  are,  in  order  to  seixct  on  Uic  best  and  t<i  make  tt  p~«vaili 
»  «iidy  well  fitted  to  help  us  to  jn  '  -  '  ^  tlv,  by  all  the  aids  of  tibserving, 
reacting,  and  think in^^  thene  thrcr  \  for  authority,  and  eau  Ihua 
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give  nilo  k)  Ui6  aristocracy,  raabily  becanso  of  its  dignity  aud  politeness, 
eurdj  cultnro  is  useful  in  remiiidiug  us»  that  in  our  idoa  of  perfection  tho 
ohatftctera  of  beauty  and  intelUgouoc  are  both  of  them  present,  and  sweet- 
tiess  and  light,  the  two  noblest  of  things,  ore  united,  Allowing*  therefore, 
with  Mr.  Carlylo,  the  aristocratic  class  to  possess  sweetness,  culture  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  light  also,  and  shows  us  that  aristocracies  being,  by 
the  very  nature  of  things,  inaccessllJe  to  ideas,  unapt  to  see  how  tho 
world  is  going,  intist  be  wanting  in  light,  and  must  therefore  be,  at 
a  moment  when  light  is  our  great  requisite,  helplesa.  Aristocracies, 
those  children  of  the  estabhahed  fact,  are  for  epochs  of  concentration  ; 
in  epochs  of  expansion,  epoch*  fcueU  as  that  in  which  we  now  live, 
epochs  when  always  the  warning  voice  is  again  hoard:  Now  U  the 
jud<tm€ut  of  this  worlii — in  such  epochs  aristocraciee,  with  their  natural 
elingiug  to  the  established  fact,  their  want  of  sense  for  the  flux  of 
Ibings,  for  the  inevitable  trans! torin ess  of  all  human  institutions,  are 
bewildered  and  helpless.  Their  serenity,  their  high  spirit,  theii-  power  of 
haughty  resistance — the  groat  qualities  of  an  aristocracy,  and  the  secret 
of  its  diflUnguifihed  manners  and  dignity — these  Tory  qiiaUtios,  in  an 
apoch  of  expansion,  turn  n  '    '        ;  ostjCHsors.  Again  and  again  I  have 

said  how  the  refinement  cii  ,  may  be  precious  and  educative  to 

a  raw  nation  as  a  kind  of  shadow  of  true  reBnemcnt ;  how  its  serenity  and 
dignified  freedom  from  petty  carea  may  serve  as  a  useful  foil  to  set  otl*  the 
vulgarity  and  hideousness  in  the  type  of  life  which  a  hard  nnddle-elass 
tends  to  establish,  and  to  help  ]>eopl6  to  see  thid  vulgarity  and  hideouirS' 
ncss  in  their  true  colours.  From  such  an  ignoble  spectacle  avS  that 
of  poor  Mrs,  lincoln — a  spectacle  to  mlgarize  a  whole  nation — aristo- 
eraeiea  undoubtedly  preserve  us.  Put  the  tnie  grace  and  serenity  is 
that  of  which  Greece  and  Greek  ait  suggest  the  admiriible  ideals  of 
perfection — ^a  serenity  which  comes  from  having  made  order  among 
idcaa  and  haimomzcd  Ihcm ;  where ns  the  serenity  of  aristocracieB,  at 
loafft  the  peeuliar  serenity  of  ai^istocracies  of  Teutonic  oiigin,  appeant 
io  oome  from  their  never  havbg  had  any  ideas  to  trouble  thorn. 
And  eo,  in  a  time  of  eipausion  like  the  present,  a  time  for  ideas,  one 
gets,  perhaps,  in  regaiding  an  aristocracy,  even  more  than  the  idea  of 
serenity,  the  idea  of  futiUty  and  sterility*  I  have  often  wondered  whether 
upon  the  whole  eai'th  there  is  anything  so  unintelligent,  so  unapt  to 
perceive  how  the  world  is  really  going,  as  an  ordinary  young  EngUshman 
of  our  upper  cU^^^s.  Ideas  he  has  not,  and  neitht^r  has  he  that  serious- 
|IC«8  of  our  middle- class  which  is,  as  I  have  often  said,  the  great  strength 
of  this  class,  and  may  liecomo  its  salvutioa.  Why,  yon  isill  hear  a  young 
Divoi  of  the  aristocratic  cUlss,  when  the  whim  takes  him  to  sing  the 
praises  of  nn  1  material  comfort,  sing  them  with  a  c}Tiicism  tVom 

which  the  <  k)  of  the  veriest  Phihstlne  of  our  indoatrial  mlddle- 

clasd  would  recoil  in  affright,  And  when,  with  the  natural  sympatby  of 
aristoeraoies  for  firm  dealing  with  the  multitude,  and  his  uneasiness  at  oiir 
fpebla  detding  with  it  at  home^  an  unvainished  young  Englishman  of  our 
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nristocnitic  class  applauds  the  absolute  mlcrson  the  Contmont,  lie  maDoges 
completely  t-o  miss  the  grounds  of  reason  and  intelligence  whicli  alone  cxui 
give  any  colatir  of  jivBtification,  auj  possibility  of  oxistenco»  to  those  rulerSpJ 
aud  applauds  them  on  grounds  ^vhich  it  would  make  their  own  hair  standi 
on  end  to  listen  to.  1 

And  all  this  while  wo  ai*o  iu  an  epoch  of  txpansitm ;   ami  Ibc  csscdco 
of  an  epoch  of  expansion  is  a  movement  of  ideas,  and  the  ctuo  sjilvatiou 
of  an  epoch  of  expansion  is  a  hm-mony  of  idean.      The  \cry  principle 
of  the  authority  which  wo  are  seeking  as  a  defence  against  anarchy  iflj 
right  reason^  ideas,  Ught»     The  more,  therefore,  an  aristocracy  calls  to  iia 
aid  its  innate  forces — its   impenetrability,   its  high  spu-it,  its   powt>r  of 
haughty  resistance — to  deal  with  an  epoch  of  cxpnusion,  the  graver  la  tho 
danger,  the  greater  the  certainty  of  explosion,  tho  surer  the  aristocracy's 
defeat ;  for  it  is  trying  to  do  yiolenco  to  nature  instead  of  working  tdougj 
with  it.    The  best  powers  shown  by  tho  best  men  of  an  aristocracy  at  su<M 
an  epoch  are,  it  will  be  observed,  non-aristocraiical   powers,  powers  oH 
industry,  powers  of  intelbgcnce  ;  and  these  powei's,  thus  exhibited,  teodl 
really  not  to  strengthen  the  aristocracy,  but  to  take  their  owners  out  of 
it,  to  expose  them  to  the  dissolving  agencies  of  thought  and  change,  to 
make  them  men  of  the  modem  spirit  and  of  tho  futm-o.'    K,  as  somelimea 
happens,   they   add   to   thtb:   non-aristocratical  qualities  of  labour  aud 
thought,  a  strong  dose  of  aristocratical  qualitiee  also^of  pride,  deliauce 
turn  for  resistance — this  truly  aristocratical  side  of  them,  bo  far  from 
adding  any  fjtrength  to  them,  really  neutralises  their  force  and   makes 
them  impnicticable  and  ineffective. 

Knowing  myself  to  he  sadly  to  seek,  as  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  says,  in 
**  a  philosophy  with  coherent,  interdependent,  subordinate  aad  derivativo 
principles,"  I  continually  have  reeoiu'so  to  a  plain  man*B  expedient  of  trying 
to  make  what  few  simple  notions  I  have,  clearer  and  more  intclli»nl>lo  to 
myself  by  means  of  example  and  illustration.    And  having.becn  brought  up 
at  Oxford  in  the  bad  old  times,  when  we  were  stuffed  livith  Greek  and 
Ajifitotle,  aud  thought  nothing  of  preparing  ourselves — ae  after  5Ir.  Lovo*s 
recent  great  speech  we  shall  do— to  fight  the  battle  of  Ufo  with  the  Gennan 
waiters,  my  head  is  i^iiU  full  of  a  lumber  of  phrases  we  learnt  at  OxfordtJ 
from  Aristotle,  about  \'irtuo  being  in  a  mean,  and  about  excesa  and  di'ft^rt,  i 
and  so  on.    Once  when  I  had  hwi  the  advantage  of  listeuiug  to  tho  Keform 
dobat^a  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  having  heard  a  number  of  Ii  '         *  iri 
qMkers,  and  among   them   Lord   Elcbo   ami    Sir   Thomas    I-  1 1 

TtBMmber  it  stnu^k  me,  applying  Aristotlc*B  machinery  of  the  mean  to  mv 
ideas  about  our  aristocracy,  that  Lord  Elcbo  waa  exactly  the  perfection, 
or  happy  mi;an,  or  virtoo,  of  aristocracj,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bateson  tho 
exciias;  and  I  fancied  that  by  ol)a«>rrtng  t' 
tondequaey  of  ariatoeracy  to  snpply  the  , 

OUT  preiieut  waiitfc,  and  Ujo  djmgtT  of  it*  tijing  to  soppty  it  when  it  *»aa 
not  really  compelent  for  Uio  biifeinesB.     On  the  t»&o  hand,  in  L(»rd  EUdicvj 
■bowing  plenty  of  high  spirit,  but  rcmarkat«lc,  far  above  and  beyond  his  gifl| 
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of  liigb  epini,  for  the  fine  tempering  of  bis  high  spirit,  for  omq,  aerenity, 
politeness — the  great  Tirtues,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  of  aristocracy ;  in  this 
beauiifui  and  Tirtuous  mean,  there  eooined  evidently  some  insuiEeiency  of 
light ;  while,  ou  the  other  hand,  Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  in  whom  tho  high 
spirit  of  aristocracy,  its  impenetrability,  defiant  courage,  and  pride  of 
resistanco,  were  developed  even  in  exces?*?,  was  manifcBtiy  capable,  if  he  had 
his  way  given  him,  of  cansiug  us  great  danger,  and,  indeed,  of  throwing 
the  whole  commonwealth  into  confusion.  Then  I  reverted  to  that  old 
fundamental  notion  of  mine  about  the  grand  merit  of  otir  race  being  really 
om-  honesty ;  and  the  very  helplessnOBS  of  our  aristocratic  or  governing 
islikss  in  dealing  with  our  perturbed  social  state  gave  me  a  sort  of  pride  and 
BAtiis faction,  because  I  saw  they  were,  as  a  whole,  too  honest  to  try  and 
maoagd  a  business  for  which  they  did  not  feel  themselves  capable* 

Surelyt  now,  it  is  no  inconsiderable  boon  calture  confers  upon  us,  if  in 
embarrassed  times  like  the  present  ii  enables  us  to  look  at  the  ins  and  tho 
oula  of  thinp  in  this  way,  i^dthout  hatred  and  without  partiality,  and  with 
a  disposition  to  see  the  good  in  everybody  all  round.  And  I  try  to  follow 
just  the  same  course  with  our  middle-class  as  with  our  aristocracy. 
Mr.  Lowe  talks  to  us  of  this  strong  middle  part  of  the  nation,  of  tho 
unrividled  deeds  of  our  liberal  middle -class  PiuhamGut,  of  tho  noble,  tho 
h«jroIo  work  it  has  performed  in  tho  last  thirty  years  ;  and  I  begin  to  ask 
myself  if  wo  shall  not,  then,  find  in  our  middle  class  the  principle  of  autho- 
rity we  want,  and  if  we  had  not  better  take  administration  as  well  as 
legislation  away  from  tho  weak  extreme  which  now  administers  for  us,  and 
commit  both  to  the  strong  middle  part.  I  observe,  too,  that  the  heroes 
of  middle -class  liberalism,  such  as  wo  have  hitherto  known  it,  speak  'vvitli  a 
kind  of  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  great  destiny  which  awaits  them,  and 
Bs  if  the  future  was  clearly  theirs*  Tho  advanced  party,  the  progressive 
party,  the  party  in  alliance  with  the  futm-e,  are  the  names  they  like  to 
give  themselves,  •*  Tho  principles  which  will  obtain  recognition  in  tho 
future,"  says  Mr*  Miall,  a  personage  of  deserved  eminence  among  the 
political  Dissenters,  as  they  are  called,  who  bave  been  the  backbone  of 
middle-class  Uberalism— 7"  tho  principles  which  will  obtain  recognition  in 
tho  future  are  the  principles  for  which  I  have  long  and  zealously  laboured. 
I  quahfied  myself  for  joining  in  the  work  of  harvest  by  doing  to  the 
best  of  my  abihty  the  duties  of  &eed-time.''  These  duUes,  U  one  is  to 
gather  them  from  the  works  of  the  great  liberal  party  in  the  last  thirty 
jears,  are,  as  I  have  elsewhere  sumnaed  them  op,  the  advocacy  of  free- 
trade,  of  parliamentary^  rcfona,  of  abolition  of  church-rates,  of  vohrn- 
taryism  in  religion  and  education,  of  non-interference  of  tho  State  between 
employers  and  employed,  and  of  marriage  with  one's  deceased  wife's  sister, 

I  know,  when  I  object  that  all  this  is  machinery,  the  great  liberal  middle- 
class  has  now  grown  cunning  enough  to  answer,  that  it  always  meant 
nix>re  by  these  things  than  meets  the  ejc ;  that  it  bas  had  that  within 
which  passes  show,  and  that  we  arc  soon  going  to  see,  in  a  Free  Church 
And  all  manner  of  good  things,  what  it  was.     But  I  have  learned  from 
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Biehop  Wilson  (if  Mr.  Fredfiric  HarriBcn  will  forgive  my  again  quoting 
that  poor  old  hieropliant  of  a  decayed  Buperstition)  :  **  If  wo  wonld  really 
know  our  heart  let  as  impartially  view  our  actions  ;  "  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  our  liberala  had  had  so  much  Bweetness  and  light  in  thtiii'J 
inner  minde  as  they  allege,  more  of  it  must  have  como  out  in  their  say 
and  doings.     An  American  friend  of  tho  English  liberals  sayS)  Indeed^  i 
their  dissidence  of  dissent  has  been  a  mere  instrument  of  the  political  Dia- 
senters  for  making  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail  (and  no  doubt  he 
would  aay  the  aame  of  marriage  with  one's  deceftsed  \Wfo*s  sister) ;  and  that 
tho  abolition  of  a  State  Church  is  merely  the  Bisseuter^s  moans  to  this  end, 
jiiat  its  cultui*e  is  mine.     Another  American  defender  of  theirs  says  juftt 
the  game  of  their  industrialism  and  free- trade  j  indeed,  this  gentleman, 
taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,   proposes  that  we   should  for  tho  future^ 
etUl  induwtrialiam  culture,   and   the   indugtrialista   the  men  of  culture, ' 
and  then  of  course  there  can  be  nu  longer  any  misapprehension  akmt 
their  true  character  ;  and  besides  tho  pleasure  of  being  wealthy  and  com- 
fortable, they  mil  have  authentic  recognition  as  vessels  of  sweetness  and 
light.    All  tbi-i  U  uiidoubtctlly  specious ;  but  I  must  remark  that  the  cnltu 
of  which  I  talked  was  an  endeavour  to  come  at  reason  and  the  will  i 
God  by  means  of  reading,  observing,  and  thinking;  snd  that  whoever 
calls  anything  else  culture,  may,  indeed >  call  it  so  if  he  likes,  but  ihoQj 
ho  talks  of  something  (^uite  dificrent  from  what  I  talked  of,     Aud,  agalii 
ft8  culture's  way  of  working  for  reason  and  tho  will  of  God  is  by  dtrectlj 
trying   to   know  more  about  them,   while  tho  disaidenco  of  difisent  i«~i 
evidently  in  itself  no  effort  of  this  kind,  nor  is  its  Free  Church,  bi  fact. 
a  church  with  worthier  conceptions  of  (rod  aud  tlie  ordering  of  ' '  1 

than  the  State  Church  priire8se8,  but  with  mainly  the  same  c*  i  ^ 

of  these  as  the  State  Church  has,  only  that  every  man  is  to  comport  lum- 
self  as  he  likes  in  professing  them — this  beiug  so,  I  cannot  at  onco 
accept  the  Nod  conformity  any  more  than  the  industrialtBm  and  tho 
other  great  works  of  our  hberal  middleclass  as  proof  positive  iha 
this  class  is  in  posse*«sioo  of  light,  and  that  here  is  the  true  scat 
authority  for  which  we  arc  in  search ;  hut  I  must  tiy  a  little  fUrther,  and 
«6ok  for  other  indic-ations  which  may  enable  me  to  make  up  my  mind. 

Why  should  we  not  do  with  the  middle-olats  as  we  have  douc  with  the 
aristocratic  class— find  in  it  some  *  live  men  who  may  stand  i 

the  wtuous  mean  of  thi»  class,  for  ti..   ;  ^n  of  iU  present  qualities  and 

mode  of  being,  and  also  for  tho  excess  of  them.    Such  men  must  clearly  not 
be  men  of  genius  like  Mr,  Bright ;  for,  ns  I  have  f  -        ' 
roan  hau  genius  ho  totids  to  take  himudf  out  ^ 
altogether,  aud  lo  l>ecome  Htmply  a  man.     Mr.  Pri  ^t,  Mr.  is 

Bright,  would,  perhaps,  be  moiv  to  tho  purpose  ;  in  .. 
wall  in  himself,  without  diaturbbif  inflaenees,  the  gonerHt 
nij*!  "      "         '     ^         '       ...       .        . 


pto- 

done  them. 


Now  il  u  eiair,  mm  wiwl  has  been  almady  ftaidy  that  ihero 
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^^il  least  an  ftppareni  want  of  light  In  the  force  and  Bpiiit  through 
which  ib^e  great  works  have  been  done,  and  that  the  works  have  worn 
in  consequence  too  much  a  look  of  macliinory.  But  thia  w^  bo  clearer 
etill  if  we  take,  as  the  happy  mean  of  the  middle  class,  not  IHr.  Jacob 
Bright,  but  his  colleague  in  the  representation  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Bazley, 
Mr,  Bazley  gums  up  for  us,  in  general,  the  middle -class,  its  spirit  and  its 
works,  at  least  m  well  as  Mr.  Jacob  Bright ;  and  he  has  given  us,  more- 
over, a  famous  sentence,  which  bears  directly  on  the  resolution  of  our 
prc^nt  question— -whether  there  is  light  enough  in  our  middle-class  to 
make  it  the  proper  seat  of  the  authority  wo  wish  to  establish.  When 
there  was  a  talk  some  Uttlo  while  ago  about  the  stato  of  middlo'clnss 
education  ♦  Mr.  Bazley,  as  the  representative  of  that  class,  spoke  some 
memorable  words  : — **  There  had  been  a  cry  that  middle-class  educalion 
ought  to  receive  more  attention.  He  confessed  himself  very  mncli 
iorprised  by  the  clamour  that  was  raised.  He  did  not  think  that  class 
neetl  excite  the  Bympaihy  either  of  the  legislature  or  the  public."  Now 
thia  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Bazley  Avith  the  moutal  state  of  the  middle-class 
was  truly  representative,  and  enhances  his  claim  (if  that  were  necessary) 
to  stand  as  the  beautiful  and  "Virtuous  mean  of  that  class.  But  it  is 
obviously  at  variance  with  our  definition  of  culture,  or  the  pursuit  of  light 
aad  perfection,  which  made  light  and  perfection  consist,  not  in  resting  and 
[>eing,  but  in  growing  and  becoming,  in  a  perpetual  a<1vance  in  beauty  and 
wbdom.  So  tho  middle-class  is  by  its  essence,  as  one  may  say,  by  its 
iuc4>mparable  self-satisfaction  decisively  expressed  tlirough  its  beautiful 
and  virtuous  mean,  self-excluded  from  wielding  an  authority  of  which  light 
is  lo  be  the  very  soul. 

Clear  as  this  is,  it  wiU  be  made  clearer  still  if  we  take  some  reprc- 
sesilative  man  as  the  excess  of  the  middle-class,  and  remember  that  the 
* '  I  If  class,  ia  general,  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  body  swaying  between  tho 
lies  of  its  mean  and  of  its  excess,  and  on  the  whole,  of  coarse,  as 
hunum  nature  is  constituted,  inclining  rather  towards  the  excess  than  the 
moan.  Of  its  excess  no  better  representative  can  possibly  bo  imagined 
than  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel,  a  Dissenting  minister  from  Walsall,  who  came 
bcfoi'«  the  public  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  at  Binningham  of 
Mr.  Mnrjjhy,  already  mentioned.  Speaking  in  tho  midst  of  an  irritated 
population  of  Catholics,  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel  exclaimed : — '*  I  say,  then. 
ft  way  with  the  mass  I  It  is  from  the  bottomless  pit ;  and  in  the  bottomless 
pit  shall  all  liars  have  their  part,  in  the  lake  that  burneth  with  fire 
r  '*      And   ogam:    '*  When   all  tho  praties  were  black   in 

j  ^      dn't  the  priesta  say  the  hocus-pocus  over  them,  and  mak«> 

them  alt  good  again  7**  H^  shared,  too,  Mr.  Mtn^ihy's  fears  of  some 
iiiTasioD  of  his  domef^tic  happiness:  **Wlmt  I  wish  to  say  to  you  m 
Protoslaiit  husbands  is,  Tfike  care  of  tfoiir  wives  f  '*  And,  finally,  in  tho 
true  rein  of  an  Englishman  doing  as  he  likes,  a  vein  of  which  I  have  at 
some  length  pointed  out  the  pretient  dangom,  ho  recommended  for 
imltatioo  th«  example  of  some  churehwurdens  at  Pnbbn,  among  whom, 


» 
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Bald  be,  '^  ihore  was  a  Lutber  and  also  a  MelancbUioii,'*  who  had  made 
vory  abort  work  with  some  ritualist  or  other,  banded  him  down  from  big 
pulpit,  and  kicked  him  out.  Now  it  ia  manifest,  as  I  said  in  the  caso 
of  Sir  Thomns  Bttteson,  tbat  if  we  let  this  excess  of  tho  sturdy  English 
middle-class,  this  conscientious  Protebtant  Diescntor,  so  stroug,  so  seU- 
rcUant,  so  fully  persuaded  in  bis  own  mind,  have  his  way,  ho  would  bo 
cupabloj  with  bla  want  of  Ught-"Or,  to  uso  the  language  of  the  religious 
world,  with  his  zeal  without  knowledge— of  kindling  a  fire  which  neither 
he  nor  any  one  else  coidd  easily  qiieucb. 

And  Uien  comes  in,  as  it  did  also  with  the  aristocracy,  the  honesty  of 
our  race,  and  by  the  voice  of  another  middle- class  man,  Alderman  Wilson, 
Alderman  of  the  City  of  London  and  Colonel  of  the  City  of  London 
]!^Iintia,  proclaims  that  it  has  twinges  of  conscience,  and  that  it  will  not 
attempt  to  cope  with  our  social  disorders,  and  to  deal  i^ith  a  business 
which  it  fods  to  be  too  high  for  it.  Every  one  remembers  how  this 
virtuous  Alderman- Colonel,  or  Colonel- Alderman,  led  his  militia  throngU 
the  London  strcetM  ;  how  the  bystanders  gathered  to  see  him  pass ;  bow 
the  Loudon  roughs,  assorting  an  Englishman's  best  and  most  blissftil 
right  of  doing  what  ho  likes*  robbed  and  beat  tho  bystanders;  and 
how  the  blameless  warrior « magistrate  refused  to  let  his  troops  inter- 
fore.  **  The  crowd,"  bo  toucbingly  said  afterwards,  *'  was  mostly  com- 
posed of  tine  healthy  strong  men,  bent  cm  mischiof;  if  he  had  I 
lUlowed  his  soldiers  to  interfere  they  might  have  been  overpowered,  their 
rifles  tjikcn  fiom  them  and  used  against  them  by  the  mob ;  a  riot,  in 
tskcit  might  have  ensued,  and  been  attended  with  bloodshed,  compared  with 
which  the  assaults  and  loss  of  property  that  actually  occurred  would  have 
been  as  nothing."  Honest  and  affecting  testimony  of  the  English  middle - 
ckfis  to  its  own  inadequacy  for  the  authoritative  part  one's  admiration 
would  sometimeB  incline  one  to  assign  to  it  t  ^'  Who  are  we,"  they  say  by 
the  voice  of  their  Aldennan-Colonel,  **  that  we  should  not  be  ovorimwered  li 
wo  attempt  to  cope  with  social  anarchy,  our  riHes  taken  from  ua  and 
naed  against  ns  by  the  mob,  and  we,  perhaps,  robbed  and  befliJtQii  | 
ourselves  ?  Or  what  ligbt  have  we.  beyond  a  free-bom  Englishmaa'a  i 
impulse  to  do  as  ho  ILkes,  wbich  could  justify  as  in  preventing,  at  the  cost 
of  blcK>dshed,  other  free-bom  Englishmen  firom  doing  as  they  like,  and 
robbing  aud  beating  ns  as  much  as  they  please  ?  ** 

ThiK  diHtm»t  of  themselves  as  an  adequate  centre  of  anthority  does 
not  mark  tho  working-class,  as  was  shown  by  tJieir  readiness  the  other 
day  in  Hyde  Park  to  take  ujKm  themselves  all  tlie  functions  of  government. 
Hut  this  comics  from  the  working-class  being,  as  I  have  often  said,  sUU  an 
embryo,  of  vnT  >ecany*^J  '  opment ;  and 

from  its  not  i         _         same  eii  i      i is  the  aristo- 

emtio  ami  middli?  classes.  Honesty  it  no  doabt  has,  just  like  the  other 
cbisses  nf  Englishmen,  but  honesty  in  an  inchoate  and  untr  i  '  \kUi ; 
and  msan while  Or  powcm  cif  aciiout  which  are,  as  Mr.  l^rvtl  ihojx 

8St$Bf  litsccodingly  re4Mly,  ea&Uy  nm  away  with  it.     That  ii  cannut  ai  i 
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present  have  a  siiiiiciencj  of  light  which  comes  by  culture — that  is»  by 
FOading,  ob80r\ing,  and  thinking — is  clear  from  tho  very  nature  of  its 
condition  ;  and,  indeed*  wtf  saw  thut  Mr,  Frederic  Harrison,  in  seeking  to 
make  a  froo  stage  for  its  bright  powers  of  STmpathy  and  ready  powers  of 
action  I  had  to  begin  by  throwing  oyer  board  culture,  and  flouting  it  aa 
only  fit  for  a  professor  of  belles  htires.  Still,  to  make  it  perfectly  manifest 
that  no  more  in  the  workiDg*class  than  in  the  aristocratic  and  middle 
classes  can  ooo  find  an  adequate  centre  of  authority — ^that  is,  as  culture 
toachea  us  to  conceiTe  our  required  authority,  of  light—let  us  again  follow, 
with  this  dasa,  the  method  w©  have  followed  with  the  aristocratic  and 
middle  classes,  and  try  to  bring  before  our  minds  representative  men, 
who  may  figure  to  us  its  virtue  and  its  excess.  We  must  not  tiiko, 
of  course,  Colonel  Dickson  or  Mr.  Beales ;  because  Colonel  Dickson,  by 
his  martial  profession  and  dashing  chiton  or,  seems  to  belong  properly, 
like  Julius  Ceesar  and  Mirabeau  and  other  great  popular  leaders,  to  tho 
aristocratic  class,  and  to  be  carried  into  the  popular  ranks  only  by  his 
ambition  or  his  genius ;  while  Mr.  Bcalea  belongs  to  our  sohd  middle- class, 
and,  perhaps,  if  he  had  not  been  a  great  popular  leader,  would  have 
been  a  Phihstine*  But  Mr,  Odger,  vrhose  speeches  wo  have  all  road, 
and  of  whom  his  friends  relate,  besides,  much  that  is  favourable,  may  very 
well  stand  for  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  mean  of  our  present  workiug- 
class  ;  and  I  think  everybody  will  admit  that  in  Mr.  Odger,  as  in  Lord 
Elcho,  there  is  maniiebtly,  with  all  his  good  points,  some  insufficiency  of 
light.  The  ex^cess  of  the  working-class,  in  its  present  state  of  develop- 
ment, is  perhaps  best  shown  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  the  iconoclast,  who 
seems  to  bo  almost  for  baptizing  us  aU  in  blood  and  fire  into  Lis  new 
social  dispensation,  and  to  whose  refiections,  now  that  I  have  onco  been 
Bet  going  on  Bishop  Wilson^s  track,  I  cannot  forbear  commending  this 
maxim  of  the  good  old  man :  '*  Intemperance  in  talk  makes  a  dreadful 
havoc  in  tho  heart."  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  like  Sir  Thomas  Bateson  and  the 
liov,  W.  Cassel,  is  evidently  capable,  if  he  had  his  head  given  him,  of 
nmning  us  all  into  great  dangers  and  confusion.  I  conclude,  iherefore 
— what,  indeed,  few  of  those  who  do  mo  the  honour  to  read  tliis  disquisi- 
tion are  Ukely  to  dispute — that  we  can  as  little  find  in  the  working>class 
aa  in  the  aristocratic  or  in  the  middle  class  our  much-wanted  source  of 
authority,  as  culture  suggests  it  to  us. 

Well,  then,  what  if  we  tried  to  rise  above  the  idea  of  class  to  tbo  idea 
of  the  whole  community,  the  Stat&,  and  to  find  our  centre  of  light  and 
authority  there  ?  Every  one  of  us  has  the  idea  of  country,  as  a  senti- 
ment ;  hardly  any  one  of  us  has  the  idea  of  the  Statt\  as  a  working  power. 
And  why  *?  Because  wo  habitually  live  in  our  ordinary  selves,  which  do 
not  carry  ns  beyond  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  the  class  to  which  wo  happen 
to  belong.  And  we  are  all  afraid  of  giving  to  the  State  too  much  power, 
because  we  only  conceive  of  the  State  as  something  oquivalout  to  the  elab8 
in  occupation  of  the  executive  government,  and  are  afraid  of  that  clii»a 
abusbg  power  to  its  own  purposes.     If  wo  strengthen  the  State  with  the 
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arifitocratio  class  in  occupation  of  tho  execuilre  gOTemmenti  we  imftgine  wo 
are  delivering  ounBelves  up  capiiTe  to  the  ideas  and  wkhcs  of  8ir  Thomiii[| 
Bateson  ;  if  witb  ibo  mid  die- class  in  occupation  of  the  executive  govern*! 
ment,  to  those  of  the  lie  v.  W.  Cassel ;  if  with  the  working-class,  to  tbotjol 
of  Mi.  Bradlaugh.     And  with  much  justice;   owing  to  the  exAgi*cmtci| 
notion  which  wo  English,  as  I  have  said,  entertain  of  the  right  and 
bfosB^dness  of  the  mere  doing  as  one  likes,  of  the  afl[inuin<:^  oneself,  and 
oneself  just  as  it  is.     People  of  the  aristocratic  class  want  to  aflimj  thoir  j 
ordiusry  selves,  their  likings  and  dishkings ;  people  of  the  middlc-clnss  thoi 
same,  people  of  the  working' class  the  same.    By  our  oven  day  selves  wx  are 
separate,  personal,  at  war ;  we  are  only  safe  from  one  another's  tj-runny 
when  no  one  has  any  power ;  and  this  safety,  in  its  liuii,  cannot  save  tin 
from  anarchy.     And  when,  therefore,  anarchy  presents  itself  as  a  da 
to  us,  we  know  not  where  to  turn. 

Bui  by  our  hcst  sr[f  wo  arc  tmited,  impersonal,  at  harmony.  We  are 
in  no  peril  from  giving  authonty  to  this,  because  it  is  the  tniest  friend  wo 
all  of  OS  can  have  ;  and  when  anai'chy  is  a  danger  to  us,  to  this  authority 
we  may  turn  vdih  sure  trust.  Well,  and  this  is  the  vory  self  whiL*l| 
culture  seeks  to  devclope  in  us  ;  at  the  expense  of  our  old  untransfonne 
self,  taking  pleasiurc  only  in  doing  what  it  Hkes  or  is  used  to  do,  and 
exposing  us  to  the  riak  of  clawhing  with  every  one  else  who  is  doing  tli 
same  I  80  that  our  poor  culture,  which  is  flouted  as  so  unpracticid,  Icacb 
US  lo  the  very  ideas  capable  of  meeting  the  great  want  of  our  piTsei] 
emban*a8sod  times !  We  want  an  authority,  and  wo  find  nothing  bnf 
Jealous  classes,  checks,  and  a  dcud-lock ;  culture  suggests  the  idea  of  thtf 
Sinit\  AVo  find  no  basis  for  a  ikm  State -power  in  our  ordinary*  selves  ; 
culture  suggests  one  to  us  in  our  hcst  s^l/. 

It  cannot  but  acutely  try  a  tender  conscicDce  to  bo  accused,  in  a 
practical  country  like  om-s,  of  keeping  aloof  ft'om  the  work  and  hope  of 
a  multitude  of  earnest- be ai-tcd  men,  and  of  merely  t<iying  with  poetry  and 
•esthetics.  So  it  is  with  no  little  sense  of  relief  that  I  find  myself  thus  in 
Uio  position  of  one  who  mtdies  a  contribution  in  aid  of  tlie  practical 
necessities  of  our  times,  llie  great  thing,  it  will  bo  observed,  is  to  find 
our  hist  self,  and  to  6#ek  to  aflinn  nothlfig  but  that  j  not — as  we  English 
with  our  over*\Titne  for  merely  being  free  and  busy  have  been  so 
accustomed  to  do — resting  satisfied  mlh  a  self  which  comi  s  uppenaost  long 
before  our  best  self,  and  affirming  that  with  l>lind  energy.  In  short- 
to  go  back  yet  onc*e  more  to  Bishop  Wileon — of  these  two  excellent  ralc« 


of  ^'^  '        ^'   '     q's  for  n  '         ^     CO :    **Fi. 

th^  'T  hfire:  cure  thatt 

ness,'  (ollowed  with  praiitewdrthy  zeai  ihv 

but  we   ;,*'..   .,  .  >.,,,vi.  rO  much  heed  to  the  second.     We  ^ 

Quuiftdlr,  the  Ror.  W.  C&sscl  and  the  rotii  of  us,  oceordtna;  1 

lf|l        '  ^  '    -• 
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light  wo  were  following,  our  ordinaiy  self,  was  mde^d,  perhups,  only  a& 
inferior  self,  only  darkness ;  and  that  it  wonld  not  do  to  impose  tliia 
gerioiisly  on  all  the  world. 

But  our  beBt  stAt  inBpii^fi  &iih>  and  ia  captahb  of  a^brding  a  serious 
principlo  of  anthority.  For  example, — ^We  are  on  our  way  to  wlmi 
tho  late  Dake  of  Wellington,  with  his  strong  sagacity^  foresaw  and 
admirabiy  described  as  **  a  revolution  by  dno  corn's©  of  law/*  This  h 
undoubtedly — if  we  are  still  to  live  and  grow  and  thia  famous  nation 
b  not  to  stagnate  and  dwindle  away  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  tho  other,  to 
perish  miserably  in  aiere  anarohy  and  confusion — ^what  we  htt  un  tho 
way  to.     Great  changea  there  must  bo,  for  a  revolution  cannot  i-li 

itself  without  great  changes;  yet  order  there  must  be,  for  \st  r 

a  leFOltitkm  cannot  accomplish  itself  by  due  course  of  law.  Bo  whatever 
bnngs  liak  of  ttunnlt  and  disorder,  niiiltitndinotis  procesaions  in  thti 
streets  <^  cm  «rowded  towns,  multitndinonB  meetings  in  their  pnblJo 
and  pjirks  —  domonstrations  perfectly  nnnoeessary  in  the  present 
of  our  affairs^ — our  best  Bclf,  or  rigbt  renRon,  plainly  enjoins  ua 
to  prohibit.  It  enjoins  ua  to  enconmge  and  uphold  the  occupants  of  the 
executivo  power,  whocicr  they  may  be,  in  firmly  prohibiting  Ibem.  Bnt 
it  does  thia  clearly  and  resolutely,  and  is  thus  a  real  principle  of  authorily, 
iMsoause  il  does  it  with  a  &ee  eon8eienee  ;  because  in  thus  provisttmalty 
strengthening  the  eiecntlve  power,  it  knows  that  it  is  not  doing  ttiifl 
merely  to  enable  Sir  Thomas  Bate  eon  to  affirm  himself  as  against 
Mr.  ilradlaitgh,  or  the  Rev.  W.  Cased  to  aMinn  himself  as  against  both. 
It  knous  that  it  is  stablishing  the  St*n<*^  or  organ  of  our  eoUeotiTe  beat 
self,  of  our  natitmal  right  reason ;  and  it  has  the  testimony  of  conseieuco 
that  it  ia  atabli»hing  the  State  on  behalf  of  whatever  great  changes  are 
neededt  juat  as  much  as  on  behalf  of  order  ;  stablisliing  it  to  deal  just  as 
F  '  '     when  tho  time  comes,  with   Hit   Thomas  Batesons  Protestant 

fl^  ,  or  with  tho  Hov,  W,  Cassers  sorrj^  educatiou  of  his  children, 

aa  it  deals  with  Mr,  Bradlaugh's  etrcet -processions. 

But  I  know  that  in  these  hnmble  speculations  of  mine  I  am  watched 
by  redoubtable  adversaries ;  and — not  having  the  safeguard  of  a  philosophy 
with  jjrinciples  coherent,  interdependent,  subordinate,  and  derivative — 
it  behoves  me  to  walk  with  great  caution.  So  I  must  take  a  little  more 
time  to  show  in  somewhat  fuller  detail  the  different  ways  in  which  light, 
that  new  principle  of  authority  which  culture  supplies  to  us,  may  have 
a  real  practical  operation  upon  our  national  lite  and  society. 
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Tti«  literary  artifice,  so  oft^^n  patrfimzed  bj  Lord  Macaulay,  of  describing 
a  character  by  a  series  of  parudoxes^  is  of  course*  in  one  »cnsc»  a  mere 
artiiicc.  It  is  easy  euough  to  make  a  dajk  grey  black  and  a  light  gicy 
-whitej  and  to  bring  the  two  into  unnutui'al  proximity.  But  it  rests  also 
upon  the  priucipie  which  is  more  of  a  platitado  than  a  paradox,  that  our 
chief  faulta  often  lie  cIobo  to  our  chief  merits.  The  greatest  man  is 
porhapB  one  who  is  so  equably  developed  that  he  has  the  strongest  faculties 
in  the  most  perfect  equilibrium,  and  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  uninteresting  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  man  of  lower  eminence  has  some  one  or  mo^ 
fficuities  developed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest,  with  the  natural  resu 
of  ooeasionally  overbalancing  him.  A  first-rato  gymnaat  with  enormous 
mnsouhur  powur  iu  his  arms  and  chest,  and  comparaiiTely  feeble  lower 
limbSi  can  sometimes  perform  the  strangest  feats  in  eonseqnenoe  of  his 
conformation,  bat  owes  his  awkwardness  to  the  same  singularity.  Ho 
astonishes  us  for  the  time  more  than  the  well-propottioued  man  who  can 
do  fewer  wonders  and  more  useful  work.  In  the  intellectual  world  the  con- 
traata  in  one  man  are  often  greater.  Extraordinary  memories  with  weak 
logical  faculties,  wonderftU  imaginativo  sensibihty  with  a  complete  absence 
of  Bclf-oontrol,  and  other  defective  conformations  of  mind,  supply  the  mw 
materials  for  a  luminary  of  the  second  order,  and  imply  a  predispositiou 
to  certain  fiittlte,  which  are  natural  complements  to  the  conspicuous  merits. 

Such  reflections  naturally  occur  in  speaking  of  one  of  our  great* 
literary  Fopnttitions,  whose  popularity  is  almost  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  I 
celebrity.     Every  ono  knows  the  names  of  Sir  Charles  <  i   jind 

Chirissa  Harlowe,     They  are  amongst  the  established  t^-iies  rvc  to 

point  a  paragruph ;  but  the  volumes  m  which  they  are  described  remain 
for  the  most  part  in  undisturbed  repose,  sleeping  peacefully  amou^'st 
Charles  Lamb's  Itiblia  a-lMia,  books  which  are  no  booka,  or,  as  hu 
explains,  those  books  **  which  no  gentleman's  library  should  bo  without," 
They  nevar  enjoy  the  honours  of  cheap  reprints ;  the  modern  rva 
fthudders  at  a  novel  in  eight  volumes,  and  declines  to  dig  for  amusemen 
in  so  profound  a  mine  ;  whon  some  Inild  inquirer  dips  inUi  ''^    '  l^ii  ] 

gooorally  fancies  that  the  sloep  of  yearw  ha^*  been  ^omchu^.  >i  inti 

the  paper ;  a  ctTtaiu  hoporific  aroma  exhales  from  tho  rndlees  h!e«  of 
fictitious  correspondence.  This  contmst*  however,  betwi^t?n  (»opidm*ity  and 
celebrity  is  not  »o  rant  as  to  deserve  special  notioc.  Uichanlson  is  only 
oi««  ihors  whoso  fame        ' 

\\  o  iro  a  return  of  t] 

read  to  the  end  nf  tlio  Farty  Qafrnt^  or  of  pHmdtm  Imi^  who  cool( 
pasa  ao  exAoainatiua  olf'hand  even  in  bouks  of  greater  clatmJi  to  popn^^ 
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Imi^ — ^say,  in  Eobimnn  Crume^  or  GitUirer*s  Travels,  Ricbardson'a 
sltunbor  may  bo  deeper  than  thut  of  most>inen  of  equal  fame,  but  it  is 
not  quite  ucprocc dented.  The  string  of  pftradoxes,  which  it  would  be 
ensy  to  apply  to  Richardsoo,  would  turn  upon  a  different  point ;  that  even 
a  celebrati^d  writer  should  sleep  well  a  century  after  his  death  is  intelli- 
gible ;  but  there  is  Boniething  decidedl j  paradoxical  in  the  nature  of  his 
reputation.  Here  is  a  man,  we  might  saj,  whose  speciiU  characteristic  it 
was  to  be  a  milksop — who  provoked  Fielding  to  a  coarse  hearty  bui-st  of 
ridicule — who  was  steeped  in  the  incense  of  useless  adulation  from  a 
throng  of  middle -a^od  lady  worshippers— who  wrote  his  novels  expressly 
to  recommend  little  unimpeachable  moral  maxims,  as  that  evil  courses 
IcJid  to  unhappy  deaths,  that  ladies  ought  to  observe  the  laws  of  propriety, 
and  generally  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be  thoroughly  respectable ; 
who  lived  an  obscure  life  in  a  petty  cotarie  in  fourth^rate  London  society, 
and  was  in  no  respect  at  a  point  of  view  more  exalted  than  that  of  his 
companions.  What  greater  contrast  can  be  imagined  in  its  way  than  that 
between  Richardson,  with  bis  second-rate  oighteoDtii- century  priggishneas 
iKQd  his  twopenny- tract  morality,  and  the  luodem  school  of  French  novels,  who 
are  certainly  not  prigs,  and  whose  morality  is  by  no  means  that  of  tracts  ? 
Wo  might  have  expected  n  priori  that  they  would  have  summarily  put  him 
down«  by  whatever  epithet  corresponds  with  them  to  the  slang  term  of 
PhUiBtine  which  is  now  so  popular  ivith  us.  Yet  HichardBon  is  a  name  of 
power  with  their  best  writers;  Balzac  for  example,  and  George  Sand, 
speak  of  him  with  reverence ;  and  a  writer  who  is,  perhaps,  as  odd  a 
contrast  to  Richardson  as  could  well  be  imagined — Alfred  de  MuBset — calls 
CUtriam,  l«  premier  ronmn  du  moncUu  What  is  the  secret  which  enables 
the  steady  oM  printer,  with  his  singular  limitation  to  his  own  career  of 
time  and  spa^o,  to  impose  upon  tho  wild  Bj-ronic  Parisian  of  tlie  neit 
century  9  Amongst  his  contemponiries  Diderot,  the  atheistic  author  of  one 
of  the  filthiest  novels  extant,  expresses  an  almost  fanatical  admiration  of 
Richardson  for  his  purity  and  power,  and  declares  characteristically 
that  he  will  place  Richardson^s  works  on  the  same  shelf  with  those  of 
Moses,  Homer,  Eimpides,  and  other  favourite  wTiters ;  he  evon  goes 
60  far  as  to  excuse  Clarissa's  belief  in  Christianity  on  the  ground  of  her 
yoathfuJ  innocence*  To  continue  in  the  paradoxical  vein,  we  might  ask 
hofw  the  quiet  tradesman  could  create  the  character  which  has  stood  ever 
since  for  a  type  of  the  fine  gentleman  of  the  period ;  or  how  from  the 
most  prosaic  of  centuries  should  spring  one  of  the  most  poetical  of 
femimnc  ideals  ?  We  can  hardly  fancy  a  genuine  hero  with  a  pigtail,  or 
a  heroine  in  a  hoop  and  high- heeled  shoes,  nor  believe  that  persons  who 
wore  those  articles  of  costume  could  possess  any  very  exalted  virtues* 
Perhaps  our  grandchildren  may  have  the  same  difficulty  about  the  raco 
which  wears  crinolines  and  chimney-pot  hats- 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  our  grandfathers,  in  spite  of  their  belief  in 
pigtails  and  in  Pope's  poetry,  and  other  matters  that  have  gone  out  of 
lashiooi   ha<l   some  very  excellent  qualities,   and  even    some   genuine 
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sontiment,  m  their  compoaitioua.     ludeedi  now  that  their  pdonliariiiee 
hate  heen  Eunlij  packed  aw&j  in  various  himber-rooms,  and  the  revolt 
agiuHHt  the  old-fashioned  echool  of  thought   and  manners  has   becoiaa, 
triumphaut  iustt^nd  of  militant,  wc  arc  bcgiiAning  to  see  the  picturosqui ' 
sMe  ei  their  churnct^^r.     They  have  gathered  eomething  of  the  halo  Ihut 
oomcs  with  the  hipso  of  years ;  and  social  huhita  that  looked  proBaie  enou^^h 
to  eontemporariuB,  and  to  the  gei&oratioii  which  had  to  fight  against  theiUi 
hnvo  gained  a  touch  of  romance,     Bichardson's  charaoters  wear  a  costume . 
and  Kpeak  a  language  which  are  indeed  qaeer  and  old-faflhionod,  but  an  i 
now  far  enough  removed  from  the  present  to  have  a  certain  piquancy ; 
and  it  is  becoming  easier  to  recognize  the  real  genius  which  crcaU^d  them, 
as  the  active  aversion  to  the  forma  in  which  it  was  ueccssarily  clothed  j 
tends  to  disappear.     The  wigs  and  the  high- hoc  led  shoes  are  not  withovil  I 
a  eortain  pleasing  quaintness  ;  and  when  we  have  surmounted  thii»  caund 
of  disgust,  we  ean  see  more  plainly  what  was  the  real  power  which  mdn 
of  th«  most  opposite  schools  in  art  have  recognized.     That  Richarddon  i 
was,  as  we  have  siild,  something  of  the  milksop  is  obvious ;  but  it  m  tiiit4 
Fo  plam  that  that  is  a  very  serious  objeoiion  to  a  novelibt.     Every  nua|| 
bhould  have  in  him  some  conHidcrable  infusion  of  feminine  Ihongh  nail 
of  ctfeminate  character;   espeoially  a  novelist  should  have  the  delicate 
perception,  the  lii^uBibility  to  emotion,  fuid  the  interest  in  small  detaila« 
which  only  women  exhibit  in  perfection*     Indeed  this  is  so  true,  that  J 
there  seems  to  be  at  present  some  probability  that  the  art  of  novtd  writtii 
will  pa£8  alUi|$ether  into  feminine  hands.     It   may  be  long  before  the 
advocates  of  woman's  rights  will  conquer  other  provinces  of  labour ;  but 
they  have  already   monopiiH^ed  to  a  great  extent  the  immense  novel, 
mannbcturing  industry  of  Great  Britcuo,     Now  HiehardFou  hail  certaitsi 
other  talents  of  n  very  high  mder  to  which  wo  shvill  }iresonUy  reft^r ;  but  hie 
mo8t  obvloui  merita  and  defects  resulted  from  his  feminine  eharactenstice^ 
His  H}inpathy  with  women  is  as  obvious  in  his  literature  ae  in  his  lifo^j 
RichardBon,  ns  our  readers  know,  was  perpetual  president  of  on»  of  thoeif 
institutions  which  have  of  kte  flourished  and  spread  mightily — a  mutual 
admiration  society*     Nt'ver  was  thorw  a  body  in  which  the  chief  rcceiTisd  a 
more  pcrpotunl  tribute  of  flattery,  and  repaid  it  by  mou     "  '       tin 
csctisiun.     CtiUi  y  C'iliber  occasionally  appeared  as  a  coiii;  kui^ 

the  regular  female  att«*ndantB  in  the  vigour  of  his  phrases,  tiiough  acaroe^ 
in  f<Tvuur.  Wo  firu!  him  writing — **  The  delicious  meal  I  made  off  Mil 
Byron — the  heroine  of  Sir  Charic*  Grm^diion — on  Hiindny  last  hae  s?iv« 
ne  iA  tn  1*  nnotbcr  ulic^^  of  her  off  the  spit 

itt  |mbl  and  be  deguntly  ffropnaee  to  '^  r  • 

mnre  of  b«r.*^  Bni  be  ex|>rcsBca  himself  mcn^  QnerKi?ii<!!aUyi  ^  ^V 
b^-  ii  '  '  rreipoiideiii  With  a  prolkne  oath,  he  eweare  that  he  *'  i 
nt^  that  Provideneo  or  eternal  wisdom  or  gciodiieee  gotefvied 

Wi  t  !us«i^  iDd  hm^f  weMi  to  be  so  deetmred  *'  . 

If  1 .   _  ,„ud  a  eartain  eataetroplie  to  hit  i^arek*     "  i 

na  ihe  lady  reporter  miJdly  addt,  **  were  his  strcmgly  eiii|ibaiie  eaqirua* 
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nans/*  The  ladies^  howcYer,  do  yery  well  m  their  own  way.  An 
nnknotm  lady  writes  to  him  nnder  a  feigned  8ignat\iro,  »nd  eiclaims  with 
more  ingenioms  flattoiyt  **  I  do  assare  you  nothing  can  induce  mo  to  read 
your  history  through — it  is  too  well  executed  for  eucb  tt^nder  and  fooliBh 
hearts  aa  mine  1 ''  However  she  manages  to  proceed,  and  entreats  him  to 
give  a  turn  to  the  story,  **  which  will  make  his  despairing  readers  half  mad 
vnih  joy/*  Ehe  tells  him  that  '^  all  the  good-natnred  and  compassionale 
and  difitressbd  are  on  their  knees  at  his  feet,  and  hope  they  will  not  beg 
m  rain/'  **  Pray,  air,"  she  exclaims,  '*  make  him  (Lovelace)  happy — you 
eaB  so  easily  do  It — pray  reform  him — will  yon  not  sare  a  soul,  sir  ?  *^ 
And  lUebardson  takes  In  :ill  this  rani  with  perfeet  senousness,  replies  in  n 
Toluminous  letter  of  argument,  in  which  the  affectation  of  Bublime  wisdom 
does  not  conceal  a  kind  of  purring  oomplucency,  and  evidently  bolts  the 
flattery  whole.  The  lady  from  whom  we  have  quoted  became  a  settled 
correapoDdent,  and,  when  more  familiar,  ventured  occasionally  upon  sueh 
a  tender  and  humble  expostulation  aa  a  country  priest  might  offer  to  a 
popo.  Nor  waa  Biohardson  slow  at  returning  compliments  in  kind. 
Writing  to  Miss  Fielding,  a  sister  of  his  great  rival  and  contrast,  he 
aasurea  her  that  her  late  brother's  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  was  not 
comparable  to  hers.  He  saw  only  the  outaide  of  the  clockw^ork^ — she  its 
finer  trpring  and  movements.  Truly,  in  this  commerce  both  parties  could 
boast  uf  their  gains.  Kichardson  became  a  kind  of  Protestant  confessor ; 
ho  gave  ladies  solemn  advice  on  little  dlscusaions  to  which  they  invited 
lum ;  told  them  whether  they  ought  to  learn  Latin,  and  argued  as  to  the 
fffobabihty  of  a  reformed  rake  proving  a  good  husbatid ;  aa  is  not 
imcommou  in  such  cases,  the  teacher  seems  to  catch  the  tone  of  his 
penitents  ;  his  letters  to  young  ladies  are  exactly  like  young  ladies'  letters, 
and  full  of  the  gossippiug  moraUty  and  eentimental  platitudes  in  which 
w%3mut  "     ^  "  ht.     They  aro  worth  a  glance,  because  the  stylo 

ifl  ideti'<  lO  novels,  and  explains  to  some  extent  the  nature 

of  hia  art.  The  sympathy  with  women  is  eqimlly  couspieuovia  in  hxH 
works.  Nothing  Vi  more  lare  than  to  find  a  great  novelist  who  can  satis - 
fiietorily  describe  the  opposite  sex.  Women^s  heroes  are  women  in 
disguise,  or  mere  lay-ligures,  walking  gentlemen  who  parade  tolcrnbiy 
through  thrir  parts,  but  have  no  real  viUility.  ifiHg  Brontts  for  example, 
showed  extraordinary  power  in  Jart4*  Etjre ;  but  Jane  Eyre's  lovers, 
Bockinghfini  and  St.  John,  are  painted  from  the  outside  ;  they  are,  perhapH, 
what  some  womcm  think  mon  ought  to  bo,  but  not  what  nny  man  of  fame 
at  all  comparable  to  Mirs  Bronte's  could  ever  have  imagined.  Her  most 
suooesalnl  men — ^such  as  M.  Paul  in  ViUetic — are  those  who  have  the 
iinrnfMi  fbrninine  element  in  their  oomponition.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
h«     '  r  male  writers  are  for  the  most  part  unnutm^Dy  strained  or 

qii  iloss  ;  male  bands  arc  too  heavy  for  the  delicate  work  required. 

Idiltuu  could  draw  a  mtijc^tic  Batan.  but  his  Bve  in  no  bttter  than  a  good- 
mamiging  housokoepor  who  knows  her  place.  It  is,  therefore,  remarkable 
that  liichfLrdj^on'a  greatest  ti'iumph  should  be  In  describing  a  woman,  and 
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that  mofit  of  his  feminine  characters  are  more  llfe-lilcei  and  more  dollcfttoly 
dlacrimlnAtod  than  his  men.  UnJuckily  his  conspicuouB  faults  result  from 
the  same  cauBe.  His  monil  prosings  savour  of  tho  endless  gossip  over  a 
dish  of  chocolate,  in  which  his  heroines  delight ;  we  can  imagino  the 
applause  with  which  his  admiring  feminine  circle  would  receive  his  denion- 
gtratiou  of  the  fact,  that  adversity  is  harder  to  beai'  than  prosperity,  or 
the  scntimont  that  '*  a  man  of  principle,  whose  love  is  founded  in  reason, 
and  whoso  ohjoct  is  mind  rather  than  person »  must  make  a  worthy  woman 
happy.*'  These  are  admirable  senthnents  ;  but  they  savour  of  the  serious 
tea-pai'ty.  If  Tom  Jones  has  about  it  an  occasional  suspicion  of  lieor 
and  pipes  at  the  bar,  Sir  CharUii  Gmfidiaon  recalls  an  indefinite  cou- 
sumption  of  tea  and  small  talk*  In  short,  the  feminine  part  of  liichardson's 
character  has  a  little  too  much  affinity  to  Mrs.  Gamp — not  that  ho  would 
ever  bo  guilty  of  putting  gbi  in  his  cup,  but  that  ho  would  have  the  samo 
capacity  for  spinning  out  indefinite  twaddle  of  a  superior  kind.  And,  of 
course,  he  fell  into  the  faults  which  besot  the  members  of  mutual  admii'a- 
tiou  Bocietios  in  general;  but  especially  those  which  consist  chiefly  of 
women.  Men  who  meet  for  purposes  of  mutual  flattery*  become  uunaturally 
solemn  and  priggish  ;  they  never  free  themselves  from  the  suspicion  that  the 
older  members  of  their  coterie  may  be  laughing  at  them  beliiud  their  backs^ 
But  the  flattery  of  women  is  so  much  more  delicate,  and  so  much  mora 
idncerc,  that  it  is  far  more  dangerous.  It  is  a  poultice  which  in  tlmo 
softens  the  hardest  outside.  Kichardson  yielded  as  entirely  as  any  curate 
exposed  to  a  show*er  of  slippers.  Ho  evidently  wrote  under  the  impn^s- 
siou  that  he  was  not  merely  an  imfvginativo  writer  of  ilie  highest  ordofi 
but  also  a  great  moruhst.  "He  taught  the  passions  to  move,"  says  his 
admirer.  Dr.  Johuhon,  **at  the  C4>minand  of  virtue."  Certainly  Uiat 
was  Ilichardson's  own  view.  He  was  reforming  the  world,  putting  down 
Wce^  sending  dueUiug  out  of  fashion,  and  inculcating  the  lessons  of  the 
pulpit  in  a  far  more  attractive  form<,  A  modem  novelist  is  half  ashamed 
of  his  art ;  he  disclaims  earnestly  any  serious  purpose ;  his  highest  aim 
is  to  amuse  his  readers,  and  his  greatest  boast  that  he  amuses  them  by 
honourable,  or  at  least  by  harmless  means.  There  are,  indeed,  novchsts 
with  a  purpose,  who  write  tu  inculcate  High -Church  or  Low- Church  piiu- 
ciples,  or  to  prove  that  society  at  large  is  out  of  joint;  but  a  direct 
intention  to  prove  that  men  ought  not  to  steal  or  get  drunk,  or  comnut 
any  other  atrocities,  is  generally  considered  to  ho  l>esidu  the  &ov%?list*8 
purpose,  and  its  introduction  to  be  a  fault  of  art.  Indeed  there  is  much 
to  be  said  against  it.  In  our  youth  we  used  to  read  a  poem  about  a  enid 
Uttle  boy  who  went  out  to  fish  and  was  pimishod  by  somehow  becomiug 
siisp^ndod  by  his  chin  from  a  hook  in  tbn  hmlor.  It  dc;vi^  produced 
muoh  ftCEect  npau  us,  because  we  felt  that  the  accident  was,  to  say 
the  least,  rather  otceptional ;  at  most,  wo  fisbod  oo,  iiii4  woro  earoful 
about  this  larder.     The  n,  '  '       ,    ''      1      V  '*       '    dt 

\tj  imwt  oovelista*     WL  ^^t 

dl^atll8,  W6  know  UtQ  well  that  mwiy  Tiihims  Irvo  to  a  gotid  old  age*  1«iito 
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Imn^ome  foriunes,  And  are  buried  under  the  handbomast  of  tombBioii08« 
with  iha  most  elegant  of  epitaphs.  This  xerj  rough  device  for  iuculcating 
monilttv  is  of  course  inefiectaal,  and  produces  eotne  artistic  bleiuishoa* 
The  direct  exhortations  to  his  readers  to  Lu  good  are  still  more  amio jing ; 
DO  human  being  can  long  endure  a  mixture  of  preaching  and  stor^*- telling. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  we  exclaim,  tell  us  what  happens  to  ClarLssa,  and  don't 
stop  to  prove  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy !  In  a  wider  sense,  however, 
the  seriousness  of  Richardson's  purpose  is  of  high  value.  He  is  so  keenly 
in  earnest ;  so  profoundly  interested  about  his  characters  ;  so  determined 
to  make  us  enter  into  their  motives,  that  we  cannot  help  being  ciirried 
away ;  if  he  never  spares  an  opportunity  of  giving  us  a  lecture,  at  least 
his  zeal  in  setting  forth  an  example  never  0ag8  for  an  iui^mt.  The  eflbi't 
to  give  us  an  ideally  perfect  character  seems  to  stimulate  his  imagination^ 
iuid  leads  to  a  certain  intensity  of  realization  which  we  are  apt  to  miss  in 
the  novelist's  without  a  purpose*  He  is  always,  as  it  wcrai  writing  at 
high-pressure  and  under  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

The  method  which  he  adopts  lends  itself  very  conveniently  to  heighten 
ihia  effect.  It  may  be  reckoned  as  another  feminine  peculiarity  in 
lUchardson,  that  he  had  an  inordinate  propensity  to  letter- writing.  As 
a  boy  he  wrote  love-letters  for  the  young  women  of  the  neighbourhood* 
'When  he  was  grown  up,  he  was  led  to  write  novels  by  the  admiration 
expressed  for  his  strauge  fertility  in  this  direction,  Richard  son*  s  novels, 
indeed,  are  not  so  much  novels  put  for  convenience  under  the  form  of 
letters,  as  letters  expanded  till  they  become  novels.  A  genuine  novelist 
who  should  put  his  work  into  the  unnatural  shape  of  a  correspondence 
would  probably  find  it  a  very  awkward  eipcdieDt ;  but  Richardson  gradoally 
worked  up  to  the  novel  from  the  conception  of  a  collection  of  letters ;  and 
his  method,  therefore,  came  spontaneously  to  him.  He  started  from  the 
plan  of  writing  letters  to  illustrate  a  certain  point  of  morality,  and  to  make 
them  more  effective  attributed  them  to  a  fictitious  character.  The  result 
was  the  gigantic  tract  called  Pamela — distinctly  the  worst  of  his  works — 
of  which  it  is  eoough  to  say  at  present  that  it  succeeds  neither  in  being 
moral  nor  in  amusing.  It  shows,  however,  a  truly  amaziug  fertility 
in  a  specially  feminine  art.  We  have  aU  suflered  from  the  propensity 
of  some  female  minds  (the  causes  of  which  we  will  not  attempt  to  aaalyze) 
for  pouring  forth  indefinite  floods  of  correspondence.  Wo  know  the  heart- 
less fashion  in  which  some  ladiesi  even  in  these  days  of  penny  postage,  ^vill 
fiU  a  sh^t  of  note-paper  and  proceed  to  cross  their  writing  till  the  page 
becomes  a  chequer-work  of  unintelligible  hieroglyphics.  But  wo  may  feel 
gratitude  in  looking  back  to  the  days  when  time  huug  heavier,  and  lottor- 
writing  was  a  more  serious  butiiness.  The  letters  of  those  times  may  recall 
the  iearful  and  wonderful  labours  of  tapestry  in  which  ladies  employed  their 
noodles  by  way  of  killing  time,  Tlie  mouumeuts  of  both  kinds  are  a  fearful 
indication  of  the  ennui  from  which  the  perj>etrators  must  have  suffered. 
We  pity  those  who  endured  the  toil  as  we  pity  the  prisoners  whose  patient 
ingenuity  has  carved  a  passage  through  a  stone  wall  with  a  rusty  naU. 
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mtieh  better  Umt  the  impossibility  should  be  frankly  necepted,  on  the  clear 
gronnd  that  anthers  of  novelSi  and  consequently  their  creatures,  have  the 
prerogatiTe  of  omniscience.  At  least,  the  slightest  account  of  the  way  in 
idiich  she  came  by  the  knowledge  would  be  enough  to  satisfy  us  for  all 
purposes  of  fiction.  Bichardson  is  not  content  with  this,  and  elaborately 
demonstrates  that  she  might  have  known  a  number  of  minute  details  which 
it  is  perfectly  plain  that  a  real  Miss  Byron  could  never  have  known,  and 
thus  dashes  into  our  faces  an  improbability  which  we  should  have  been 
quite  content  to  pass  unnoticed. 

The  method,  however,  of  telling  the  story  by  the  correspondence  of  the 
actors  produces  more  important  effects.  The  ninety- six  pages  we  have 
noticed  are  all  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  three  days.  They  are  filled, 
tar  the  most  part,  with  interminable  conversations.  The  story  adMinccs 
by  a  veiy  few  steps;  but  we  know  all  that  every  one  of  the  persons 
concerned  has  to  say  about  the  matter.  We  discover  what  was  Sir 
Charles  Grandison's  relation  at  a  particular  time  to  a  certain  Italian  lady, 
Clementina.  We  are  told  ezactiy  what  view  ho  took  of  his  own  position, 
what  view  Clementina  took  of  it^  what  Miss  Bp-on  had  to  say  to  Sir 
Charles  on  the  subject,  and  what  advice  her  relations  bestowed  upon 
Bfiss  Byron.  Then  we  have  all  the  sentiments  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison's 
sisters,  and  of  his  brothers-in-law,  and  of  his  reverend  old  tutor ;  and  the 
sentiments  of  all  the  Lady  Clementina's  fiimily,  and  the  incidental  remarks 
of  a  number  of  subordinate  actors.  In  short,  wo  see  the  characters  all 
round  in  all  their  relations  to  each  other,  in  every  possible  variation  and 
permutation ;  we  are  present  at  all  the  discussions  which  take  place  before 
every  step,  and  watch  the  gradual  variation  of  all  the  phases  of  tho 
positions.  We  get  the  same  sort  of  elaborate  familiarity  with  cverj'  aspect 
of  aflairs  that  we  should  receive  from  reading  a  blue-book  full  of  sonic 
prolix  diplomatic  correspondence ;  indeed,  Sir  Charles  Grandison  closely 
resembles  such  a  blue-book,  for  the  plot  is  carried  on  mainly  by  olabonito 
negotiations  between  three  different  families,  with  proposals,  and  counter 
proposals,  and  amended  proposals,  and  a  final  settlement  of  the  very 
complicated  business  by  a  deUberate  signing  of  two  different  sets  of 
articles.  One  of  them,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  a  marriage  settlement ;  tho 
other  is  a  definite  treaty  between  the  lady  who  is  not  married  and  her 
family,  tho  discussion  of  which  occupies  many  pages.  The  extent  to 
which  we  are  dra\wi  into  the  minutest  details  may  be  inferred  from  tho 
tict  that  nearly  a  volume  is  given  to  marrj'ing  Sir  Charles  Grandison  to 
Miss  Byron,  after  all  difficulties  have  been  sunnounted.  Wo  have  at  full 
length  all  the  discussions  by  which  the  day  is  fixed,  and  all  the  remarks  of 
the  unfortunate  lovers  of  both  parties,  and  all  the  criticisms  of  both  families, 
and  finally  an  elaborate  account  of  the  ceremony,  with  the  names  of  tho 
persons  who  went  in  the  separate  coaches,  the  dresses  of  the  bride  and 
bridesmaids,  and  the  sums  which  Sir  Charles  gave  away  to  the  village  girls 
who  strewed  flowers  on  the  pathway.  Surely  tho  feminine  element  in 
Richardson*s  character  was  a  little  in  excess. 
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The  result  of  all  this  is  a  sort  of  Batch  painting  of  extraordinary 
minuteness.  The  art  reminds  us  of  the  patient  labour  of  a  lino  engraver^ 
who  works  for  days  at  making  out  one  iittk  bit  of  miuuttj  stippling  and 
crQBS-hatching.  The  characters  are  displayed  to  us  step  by  step  and  line 
by  line*  We  are  gradually  forced  into  familiarity  with  them  by  a  process 
resembling  that  by  which  wo  learn  to  know  people  in  real  life.  We  are 
treated  to  few  set  analyses  or  Bummary  descriptions,  but  by  constantly 
reading  their  letters  and  Hsteuing  to  their  talk  we  gradually  form  an 
opinion  of  the  actors.  We  see  them*  too,  all  round ;  instead  of,  as  is 
usual  in  modem  noTcIe,  regardmg  them  sternlily  from  one  point  of  view ; 
we  know  what  cat-^h  purson  thinks  of  every  one  else,  and  what  every  ono 
else  thinks  of  him ;  they  are  brought  into  a  stereoscopic  distinctness  hfi 
combining  the  different  aspects  of  their  character.  Of  course,  a  method^ 
of  this  kind  involves  much  labour  on  the  part  both  of  writer  and  reader. 
It  is  evident  that  Bichardson  did  not  think  of  amusing  a  stray  halfhour  inJ 
a  railway  or  in  a  club  smoking-room ;  he  counted  upon  readers  who  wotddi 
apply  themselves  serioualy  to  a  task,  ki  the  hope  of  improving  their 
morals  as  much  as  of  gaining  some  hannless  amusement*  But  it  niu»t 
also  be  said  that,  considering  the  cumbroua  nature  of  the  process,  the 
spirit  with  which  it  is  applied  is  wonderful,  Hichardson's  onvh  interest 
in  his  actors  never  flags.  The  distinct  style  of  every  correspondent  is 
faithfully  preserved  with  singular  vivacity.  When  we  have  read  a  few 
leitera  we  are  never  at  a  loss  to  tell,  &om  the  style  alone  of  any  short 
paasilge,  who  is  the  imaginary  author.  Consequently,  readers  who  can 
bear  to  have  their  amusement  diluted,  who  arc  content  with  an  imper* 
CL'ptibly  sluw^  development  of  plot,  and  can  watch  without  impatience  tho. 
approach  of  a  foreseen  incident  through  a  couple  of  volumes,  may  find 
tho  prolliity  k^ss  intolerable  than  might  be  expected.  If  they  ynXl  be 
Content  to  skip  two  letters  out  of  every  three,  they  may  be  entertained  with 
a  BQiies  of  pictures  of  character  and  manners  skilfully  contrasted  and 
brilliantly  coloured,  though  with  a  limited  allowance  of  incident.  Within 
his  own  sphere,  no  writer  exceeds  him  in  clearness  and  delicacy  of  con* 
ception.  We  may  doubt  whether  even  Miss  Austen's  female  characters 
are  more  skilfully  developed. 

In  another  way,  tho  machinery  of  a  fictitious  correspondence  is  ratlicr 
troublesome.  As  the  author  never  appears  in  his  own  pei'son,  he  is  often 
obliged  to  trust  his  characters  with  trumpeting  their  own  virtues.  Hir 
Charles  Grandison  has  to  tell  us  himself  of  his  own  virtuous  deeds :  how 
he  disarms  niflians  who  attack  him  in  oven^'helming  numbers,  and  converts 
e^il'docrs  by  impressive  advice;  andf  still  more  awkwai'dly,  he  has  to  reinnit 
tboamamgoumpliments  which  ovory body  is  always  pay  J!  '  iJ 

does  his  best  to  evade  the  necessity ;  he  cou[dt*s  all  i  « i 

with  friendly  con£dauti<,  who  rcUevc  the  virtuous  heroes  of  the  tiresome 
task  of  self* adulation ;  be  supplies  the  heroes  tbetiitfc^hc!):  with  elaborate 
masons  for  overcoming  thirir  modetty,  and  makes  them  apologise  profiiitoly 
for  the  unwolooiEid  toak*     Btilt,  ingeuioufl  m  \m  vxjiedients  may  be,  uuA 
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willing  as  we  are  to  make  allowance  for  the  necessities  of  his  task,  wo 
cannot  quite  free  onrselyes  from  an  unpleasant  suspicion  as  to  the 
Bimplicitj  of  his  characters.  Clarissa  is  comparatively  free  from  this 
fiiult,  though  Clarissa  takes  a  questionable  pleasure  in  uttering  the  finest 
sentiments  and  posing  herself  as  a  model  of  virtue.  But  in  Sir  Charles 
Grandiwn^  the  fulsome  interchange  of  flatteiy  becomes  ofiensive  even  in 
fiction.  The  virtuous  characters  give  and  receive  an  amount  of  eulogy 
enongli  to  turn  the  strongest  stomachs.  How  amiable  is  A. !  says  B. ; 
how  virtuous  is  C,  and  how  marvellously  witty  is  D.  And  then  A.,  C, 
and  D.  go  through  the  same  performance,  adding  a  proper  compliment  to 
B.  in  place  of  the  exclamation  appropriate  to  themselves.  The  only 
parallel  in  modem  times  is  to  be  found  at  some  of  the  public  dinners, 
where  eveiy  man  proposes  his  neighbour's  health  with  a  tacit  under- 
standing that  he  is  himself  to  frunish  the  text  for  a  similar  oration.  Bat 
then  at  dinners  people  have  the  excuse  of  a  state  of  modified  sobriety. 

This  fault  is,  as  we  have  said,  aggravated  by  the  epistolary  method. 
That  method  makes  it  necessary  that  each  person  should  display  his  or 
her  own  virtues,  as  in  an  exhibition  of  gymnastics  the  performers  walk 
round  and  show  their  muscles.  Bat  the  fieiult  lies  a  good  deal  deeper. 
Eveiy  writer,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  puts  himself  into  his  novels, 
and  exhibits  his  own  character  even  more  distinctly  than  that  of  his 
heroes.  Shakspcare  must  have  had  a  strong  dash  of  Hnnilct  in  his 
composition,  or  ho  could  not  have  drawn  Hamlet's  character.  And 
Bichardson,  the  head  of  a  little  circle  of  conscientious  admirers  of  each 
other's  virtaes,  could  not  but  reproduce  on  a  different  scale  the  tone  of 
his  own  society.  The  Grandisons,  and  the  families  of  Miss  Bpon  and 
Gementina  merely  repeat  a  practice  with  which  he  was  tolerably  familiar 
at  home  ;  whilst  his  characters  represent  to  some  extent  the  idealised 
Richardson  himself ; — and  this  leads  as  to  the  most  essential  characteristic 
of  his  novels.  The  greatest  woman  in  France,  according  to  Napoleon's 
brutal  remark,  was  the  woman  who  had  the  most  children.  In  a  different 
Bense,  the  saying  may  pass  for  tmth.  The  greatest  writer  is  the  one  who  has 
produced  the  largest  family  of  immortal  children.  Those  of  whom  it  can 
be  said  that  they  have  really  added  a  new  type  to  the  fictitious  world,  are 
indeed  few  in  number.  Cervantes  is  in  the  front  rank  of  nil  imaginative 
creators,  because  he  has  given  birth  to  Don  Qaixote  and  Sancho  Panza. 
Richardson's  literary  representatives  are  far  indeed  below  these,  but 
Richardson  too  may  boast,  that  in  his  narrower  sphere  of  thought  he  has 
invented  two  characters  that  have  still  a  strong  vitality.  They  show  all 
the  weaknesses  inseparable  from  the  age  and  country  of  their  origin. 
They  are  far  inferior  to  the  highest  ideals  of  the  great  poets  of  the  world ; 
they  are  cramped  and  deformed  by  the  frigid  conventionalities  of  their 
century  and  the  narrow  society  in  which  they  move  and  live.  But  for  all 
that  they  stir  the  emotions  of  a  distant  generation  with  power  enough  to 
ihow  that  their  author  must  have  pierced  below  the  surface  into  the 
deeper  and  more  perennial  springs    of   human  passion.      These  two 
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cbiuraeiers  are  of  courgd  Clarissa  and  8Ir  Charles  Gra&dison;  and  wo 
may  endeavour  shortly  to  analyse,  the  sources  of  their  endiiriDg  interost* 

Bir  Charles  Grandison  has  pa^ssed  into  a  proverb.  "VMien  Carlyle  ealla 
Lafayette  a  Grandison-CromTvell,  ho  hits  off  one  of  those  admirable  nick- 
names wbich  paint  a  character  for  us  at  once.  Sir  Charles  Grandison  is 
tht^  modt'l  hne  gentleman  of  the  eighteenth  century, — tlie  master  of  coiToct 
deportmentj  the  imimpeachable  representatiTe  of  the  old  school. 
Richardson  tells  ns  with  a  certain  mnvetc  that  he  has  been  accused  of 
describing  an  impossible  character ;  that  Sir  Charles  is  a  mjin  absolutely 
without  a  fault,  or  at  least  with  faults  visible  only  on  a  must  microscopic 
observation.  In  fact,  the  only  fiiult  to  which  Sir  Chailes  himself  pleads 
guilty  I  in  seven  volumes,  is  thai  he  once  rather  loses  his  temper.  Two 
ruftiana  try  to  bully  him  in  his  own  house,  and  even  draw  tbeir  swordB 
upon  him.  Sir  Charles  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  draw  his  own  sword« 
disarm  both  of  his  opponents,  and  turn  them  out  of  doors.  He  cannot 
forgive  himself ,  he  says,  that  he  has  been  *^  provoked  by  t^vo  such  men  to 
violate  the  sanctity  of  his  own  house."  His  only  excuse  is,  **that  Uiere 
were  two  of  them ;  and  that  tho'  I  drew,  yet  I  had  the  command  of  myself  so 
fur  as  only  to  defend  myself,  when  I  might  have  done  with  them  what  I 
plea^d."  According  to  Richardson,  this  venial  offence  is  the  worst  blot  on 
Sir  Charles's  character.  We  certainly  do  not  blame  him  for  the  attempt 
to  draw  an  ideally  perfect  hero.  It  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  aim  in  Uclion, 
and  the  only  question  can  be  whether  he  has  succeeded  :  for  HichardsoQ^s 
own  commendatiou  catmot  be  taken  as  quite  sufficient,  neither  can  we 
quite  accept  the  ingenioua  artlEce  by  which  all  the  secondary  characters 
perform  as  da  coy -birds  to  attract  our  admiration.  They  do  their  vory 
best  to  induce  ua  to  join  in  their  hymns  of  praise*  "  Grandison/*  says  a 
Koman  Catholic  bishop^  '*  were  ho  one  of  ns,  migbt  expect  canonization/* 
**  How,"  exclaims  his  uncle,  after  a  convorsatiou  with  his  paragon  of  a 
nephew,  ♦•how  shall  I  boar  my  o\vn  httleness?  '*  A  pai'ty  of  reprobates 
about  town  hiive  a  long  dispute  with  him,  eudea,  >  into  a 

duel.     At  tho  end  of  it  odc  of  them  exclaims  2  '        l«  me,  if 

1  believe  there  is  such  another  man  in  the  world  t'*  ^M  never  saw  a 
hero  till  now,'*  says  another.  **  I  had  rather  have  Sir  C.  Grandison  for 
my  iriend  than  tho  greatest  prince  on  earth,"  Kuys  a  third.  *'I  liad 
ynather,'*  replies  his  frit?nd,  **  ho  Sir  C,  Grandison  for  this  one  past  hoar 
nhan  tho  Great  Mogul  all  my  Ufe."  And  the  geueml  conclusion  ietf  »♦  what 
piKjr  toads  are  we  t ''  **  This  man  shows  us,*'  as  a  Iwly  declares,  '*  thai 
goodncas  and  greatoees  are  '      '  i  wben  hi»  wnter 

mnrriaw,  «bo  eomplticf  thfit  1  in  all  other  moo 

^  to   hc;r.      Such   an    mliuite   ditference  I         In  th«  wrniiig, 

ill  ,  ,  ..^  to  custom,  she  danc#»s  a  minnet  with  her  bridf»grooin.  hut 
whispi'in  a  friend  that  she  would  hard  performed  better  bad  she  danced 
with  her  brt^ther. 

Tba  utruetore,  however,  (if  the  utorr  ttedf  In  the  bf*sl  itlnnlniticm  of 
■ir  Charli^s'a  admimhlo  ijiiiilities.    The  plot  is  iwrf  fdJii]ilft«    He  reeotiet 
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I  Miss  Byron  from  ftii  attempt  hi  a  forcible  abtl action.  Miss  Byron, 
I  according  io  lier  fn^nds,  is  the  queen  of  her  sex,  and  is  amongst  women 
[iirhat  Sir  Charles  ie  amongst  men.  Of  conrae,  Ihey  straij^btway  fall  in 
I  lo^e.  Sir  Cborles,  however,  shows  symptoms  of  a  singular  rcRorve,  which 
I  is  at  last  explaini^d  by  the  fact  that  ho  is  already  half  engaged  to  a  noblo 

Italian  1ady»  Clementina »  He  has  promised  in  fact  to  marry  her  if  certain 
I  pbjectiona  on  the  gcore  of  hU  country  and  religian  can  bo  surmounted.  The 
I  interest  liets  chie%  in  the  varying  inclinationH  of  the  balance,  at  one  moment 
I  fjiTourabl©  to  Miss  Byron,  and  at  another  to  the  **  saint  and  angel  '* 
[  Clementinft,  WTjeu  Mi?^g  P^>Ton  tbinks  that  Sir  Charles  will  be  bound  in 
I  lionour  to  many  Clementina,  gho  bc^gine  to  pine ;  *'  she  visibly  falls  away ; 
I  and  lier  fine  complexion  fadea  ;  "  her  feiends  **  watch  in  silent  love  every 
I  turn  of  her  mild  and  putiont  eye,  every  change  of  her  charming  countenance ; 
I  for  they  know  too  well  to  what  to  impute  the  malady  which  hj\3  approached 

the  best  of  hearts ;  they  know  that  the  cure  cannot  be  within  the  art  of  the 
I  physician/'  When  Clementina  fears  that  the  scmples  of  her  relatives  wiU 
I  Bepamte  her  from  Sir  Charles,  she  takes  the  still  more  decided  step  of 

going  mad,  and  some  of  her  madness  would  bo  very  touching  if  it  wera 

not  a  triJle  too  much  aftt^r  the  conventional  patUiru  of  mad  women  in 
I  Hovels  and  on  the  sta^o.  Whilst  these  two  ladles  are  breaking  their 
I  hearts  alxiut  8ii*  Charles,  they  do  justice  to  oa<di  other's  merits  ;  Harriet 
I  will  never  he  happy  unless  she  knows  that  the  adniirablo  Clementina  hft8 
[  recouciled  herself  to  the  loss  of  her  adorc^d ;  when  Clementina  finds  bei-self 
[  finally  separated  from  her  lover,  she  sincerely  implores  Sir  Charles  to 
I  marry  hor  more  fortunate  rival.  Never  was  there  such  a  display  of  fine 
I  feeling  and  utter  absence  of  jealousy.  Meanwhile  a  lovely  ward  of  Sir 
I  Charles  finds  it  nece^sarj*  to  her  peace  of  mind  to  be  separated  from  her 
1  guardian  ;  and  another  beautiful,  but  rather  less  admirable,  Italian  actually 
I  foUowfi  him  to  England  to  persuade  him  to  accept  her  hand.  Four  ladies 
1  — all  of  them  patttinis  of  all  physical*  moral,  and  intelleotual  excellence, 
L  are  breaking  tboii*  hearts;  and  though  they  are  so  excellent,  that  they 
I  nvorconie  their  natural  jealouBv,  they  can  scarc<?ly  look  upon  any  other 

man  after  having  known  this  model  of  all  his  s€i.  Indeed,  everj*  woman 
I  who  approaehcH  him  falU  deBpcnitely  in  love  with  him,  unless  she  is  his 
I  sister  or  old  enough  to  be  his  grantlmothcr*  The  plot  of  the  novel  dopcnda 
I  upon  an  attraction  for  the  fair  sex  which  h  apparently  irrcsiHtible  :  and  the 
r  men,  if  they  ai-e  virtuous,  rejoice  to  sit  admiringly  at  his  teet,  and  if  they 

are  vicious  retire  abashed  from  his  presence,  to  entreat  his  good  advice 
I    when  they  are  upon  their  deathbeds. 

I  All  this  is  easy  enough.  A  novelist  can  make  hia  women  fell  in  love 
Urilh  his  hero,  as  easily  as,  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  he  can  endow  him 
Bmth  fifty  thousand  a  year,  or  bestow  up<m  him  everj"  virtue  under  heaven, 

■  Neither  has  he  any  difficulty  in  making  hini  the  finest  dancer  in  England, 
or  ftiving  him  such  man^ellous  skill  with  the  smalbsword  that  he  can  avoid 
the  siu  of  duelling   bjr  instantaneously  disarming  his   most  formidable 

■  opponents*    The  real  question  is,  whether  he  can  animate  this  conglome* 
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mto  of  all  conc4Bivable  vHueA  with  a  re&I  human  mvil,  set  him  before  us 
as  a  living  nnd  breathing  reality,  and  make  us  feel  that  if  we  had  known 
him,  wo  too  should  have  been  ready  to  swell  the  full  irhorus  of  admiration. 
It  is  rather  moro  diflicult  to  convoy  the  impresaion  which  a  perusal  of  his 
correKpondcncG  and  conversation  leaves  npon  an  unprejudiced  mind.  Does 
Sir  Cbarlep,  when  wo  come  to  know  him  intimately — for  with  the  ample 
materials  provided,  we  really  eeem  to  know  him — fairly  support  the 
amazing  burden  thrown  upon  him  ?  Do  we  feel  a  certain  disappointment 
when  we  meet  the  man  whom  all  Indies  love,  and  in  whom  every  gentle- 
man confesses  a  superior  nature  ? 

There  are  two  anecdotes  about  Sir  Charles  which  seem  to  us  to  indicate 
his  character  better  than  any  elaborate  analysis.  Voltaire,  we  know, 
iidiculed  the  prond  En^Ush,  who  with  the  same  scissors  cut  off  the 
heads  of  their  kings  and  the  ti\ils  of  their  horses.  To  this  last  weakness 
Sir  Chai'les  was  superior.  His  horses^  says  Miss  Byron,  **are  not  docked ; 
their  tails  are  only  tied  up  when  they  arc  on  the  road.**  She  would  wish 
to  find  some  fault  with  him,  but  aa  she  forcibly  says,  "  if  he  be  of  opinion 
that  the  tails  of  these  noble  animals  are  not  only  a  natural  ornament,  but 
_of  real  use  to  defend  them  from  the  vexatious  insects  that  in  summer 
§be  so  apt  to  annoy  them,  how  far  from  a  dispraise  is  this  humane 
Consideration  1  *'  The  other  anecdote  is  of  a  difibreut  kind.  TNTien 
8ir  Charles  goes  to  church  he  does  not,  Hke  some  other  gentlemen,  bow 
low  to  the  ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  and  then  to  others  of  the  gentry. 
No  I  •*  Sir  Ckirles  had  first  other  devoirs  to  pay.  He  paid  us  his  second 
compliments."  From  these  Uvo  exemplary  actions  we  must  infer  his  whole 
character.  It  should  have  been  inscribed  on  his  tombstone,  **  He  would 
not  dock  his  horses'  tails."  That  is,  the  most  trifling  details  of  his 
conduct  are  regulated  on  the  niofit  serious  considerations.  He  is  on©  of 
those  solemn  beings  who  cjm't  shave  themselves  without  implicitly  asserting 
a  great  moral  principle.  Ho  finds  sermons  in  his  horses'  tails ;  he  could 
give  an  excellent  reason  for  the  quantity  of  lace  on  his  coat,  which  was 
due,  it  seems,  to  a  sentiment  of  filinl  reverence ;  and  he  could  not  ^  his 
hour  for  dinner  without  an  eye  to  the  refortuatiou  of  society*  In  short, 
he  was  a  prig  of  the  first  water :  self-conscious  to  the  last  degree  ;  and  so 
crammed  with  little  moriji  aphorisins  that  they  drop  out  of  his  mouth 
whenever  he  opens  his  lips.  And  then  his  rehgiou  is  in  admirable  keeping. 
It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  excellence  of  his  deportment ;  and  is,  in 
fact,  merely  the  application  of  the  laws  of  good  society  to  the  loi^est  sphere 
of  human  duty.  He  pays  his  second  compliments  to  his  lady,  and  his  iirst  to 
the  object  of  his  adoration.  lie  very  proper!}'  gives  the  pn^ccflenco  to  the 
being  he  professes  to  adore — but  it  is  only  a  precedence.  As  he  carries  his 
solemnity  into  iUv  pettieflt  trifles  of  life,  so  he  considers  reUgious  dutiea 
to  be  iiimply  the  mont  important  part  of  social  etiquette.  Ho  would  shrink 
firom  11       '  rn  than  from  keeping  on  his  hat  in  tlie  [ktes^encf^ 

d  ]u»i  I  ret  uliieh  he  owes  id  one  cat^e  is  of  the  sumo 

ord^r  with  thai  duo  in  the  other ;  it  is  oidy  a  dt*grvH;  more  importaut* 
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^^^e  fcel,  iudocd,  a  ecrtmn  afieciion  for  Sir  Charles  Gmndison,  He  k 
pompoQS  and  certmonious  to  au  msuJ^er&ble  degree ;  bat  there  is  roalljr 
gome  truth  in  his  sister* s  asst^rtion,  that  his  is  tho  most  delicate  of  humau 
mlods;  Ihrongh  tho  cambrous  formalities  of  his  ceiitun%  there  shines  a 
certain  quickoess  and  sensibihty ;  ho  even  condescends  to  be  lively  after  a 
stately  fashioD,  and  to  indulge  in  a  httlo  **raill\ing,"  only  guarding  himself 
nither  too  carefidly  against  unbecoming  levity.  Indeed,  though  a  man  of 
the  world  at  the  present  day  would  be  as  much  astonished  at  his  elaborate 
manners  as  at  his  laced  coat  and  sword,  ho  would  adjuit  that  Sir  Charles 
was  by  no  means  wanting  in  tact ;  bin  talk  is  weighted  with  more  elabonit^ 
formtdie  than  we  care  to  employ,  but  it  is  good  vigorous  conversivtion  in 
the  main,  and,  if  rather  overlaid  with  sermonizing,  ciin  at  times  be  really 
amusing.  His  religion  is  not  of  a  very  exalted  character ;  he  rises  to  no 
eubUme  hcughta  of  emotion,  and  would  simply  be  puzzled  by  the  fervours 
or  tho  donbts  of  a  more  modern  generation.  In  short,  tt  seems  to 
be  compounded  of  common  sense,  and  a  regard  for  decorum — and  thoso 
are  not  bad  things  in  their  way,  though  not  the  highest.  He  is  not  a  very 
ardent  reformer ;  he  doubts  whether  tho  poor  should  be  taught  to  read^ 
and  is  very  clear  that  every  one  should  be  made  to  know  his  stiUion ;  but 
still  he  tidks  with  sense  and  modunvtion,  and  even  get«  so  far  as  to  suggest 
the  necessity  of  reformatories.  He  is  not  very  romautic,  and  displays  an 
amount  of  self-command  in  judicially  settling  tho  cl;iims  of  the  vaiious 
ladies  who  are  anxious  to  nnirry  him,  wliich  is  almost  comic ;  he  is  per- 
fectly ready  to  marry  the  Italiau  lad}*,  if  she  cim  sm'motmt  her  religious 
scruples,  though  he  is  in  lovo  with  Mias  Byron  ;  and  his  mind  is  c>'idcntly 
in  a  pleasing  state  of  oquiUbriiun,  so  that  he  will  be  huppy  with  either  dear 
charmer.  Indeed,  for  so  cldvalric  a  gentleman,  his  view  of  love  and  marriage 
is  far  less  enthusiastic  than  we  should  now  re<|uir0.  One  of  his  benevolent 
actions,  which  throws  ail  his  admirers  into  lits  of  eulogy,  is  to  provide  one 
of  his  uncles  with  a  wife.  The  gentleman  is  a  peer,  but  has  hitherto  been 
of  disreputable  life.  The  lady,  though  of  good  family  and  education,  ifl 
above  thuty,  and  her  family  have  lost  their  estate.  The  match  of  con- 
venience which  Sir  Chailes  patches  up  between  them,  has  obvious  pruden- 
recommendaiions  ;  and  of  course  it  turns  out  admirably.  But  one  is 
her  puzzled  to  know  whut  Bi>ecial  merit  Sir  Chai'les  can  claim  for 
hiinging  it  to  pass. 

8uch  a  hero  as  this  nmy  be  worthy  and  respectable,  but  is  not  a  very 
exalted  ideal.  Neither  do  his  circumstances  increase  our  interest.  It 
would  be  rather  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry  why  it  shoiUd  be  so  impossible 
to  make  a  virtuous  hero  interesting  in  fiction.  In  real  life,  the  men  who 
do  heroic  actions  are  certainly  more  attractive  than  tho  villains*  Domestio 
affection ,  patriotism,  piety,  and  other  good  <]nalitjes  are  pleasant  to  con* 
t<^rmplatc  in  the  world  ;  why  should  tbey  be  so  often  tin  imsiwakable  bore 
in  novels  ?  Principally,  no  doulit,  because  our  conceptiou  of  a  perfect 
man  is  apt  to  bring  the  negative  qualities  into  too  great  prominence ;  wo 
aro  asked  to  admire  men  becatise  tlioy  have  not  passious^ — not  because 
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thoy  overcome  them*  But  there  are  fiirUaer  difficulties ;  for  example,  in 
Q  novel  it  is  generally  bo  easy  to  see  what  is  wrong  and  what  is  right,  the 
right-hand  path  branches  off  so  decidedly  from  the  left,  that  we  give  a 
man  little  credit  for  making  the  proper  choice.  Bttll  more  it  is  diilictilt  to 
let  us  sufilciently  into  a  man's  interior,  to  let  us  see  the  struggle  and  the 
golf- sacrifice  which  ought  to  stir  our  eympathioB.  We  witness  the  ^ictorteB, 
but  it  is  hard  to  make  us  feel  the  cost  at  which  they  are  won.  Now 
Richardson  has,  as  wc  BhaLl  directly  remark*  overcome  this  difficulty  to  a 
great  extent  in  Clarissa ;  but  in  Sir  Charleys  Grandison  he  has  entirely 
shirked  it ;  he  haa  made  everjrthing  too  plain  and  easy  for  his  hero*  ^'  I 
think  I  could  bo  a  good  woman/^  says  Becky  Sharp,  ^*  if  I  had  five  thoti* 
sand  a  year," — and  the  history  of  Bir  Charles  Grandison  might  have 
suggested  the  remark*  To  be  youngs  handsome,  healthy*  active,  with  n 
fine  estate,  and  a  grand  oldhouse  ;  to  be  able,  by  your  eloquence,  to  send 
a  sinner  into  a  fit  (as  8ii-  Charles  does  once) ;  to  be  the  objeet  of  a  devoted 
passion  from  three  or  four  imiiable,  accomplished,  and  beautiM  women — 
each  of  whom  has  a  fiue  fortune,  and  only  begs  you  to  throw  your  haod- 
kerchief  towards  her»  whilst  she  promises  to  bear  no  grudge  if  you  throw 
it  to  her  neighbour — all  these  are  favourable  conditious  for  virtue — 
eepecially  if  you  mean  the  virtues  of  being  ho6}>itable,  generous^  a  good 
landlord  and  husband,  and  in  every  walk  of  life  thoroughly  gentlem&idike 
in  your  behaviour.  But  the  whole  design  is  rather  too  much  in  accordaneo 
with  the  device  of  enabliug  Bir  Charles  to  avoid  duels  by  having  a  mw- 
Tellous  triek  of  disarming  his  adversaries.  **  What  on  earth  is  the  n%e  of 
my  fighting  with  you,"  saye  King  Padella  to  Prince  Giglio,  **  if  you  have 
got  a  fairy  sword  and  a  fairy  horse  ?  "  And  what  merit  is  there  in  wiomng 
the  battle  of  life,  when  you  have  every  single  circumstance  in  your  favonr  ? 
Poor  old  broken-down  Colonel  Newcome  in  the  Greyfnars,  appeals  with 
infinitely  more  force  to  our  sympathies,  than  ibis  prosperous  young  fttr 
Charles,  rich  with  evei^  gift  the  gods  can  give  him,  and  of  whom  the 
most  we  can  my  is,  that  the  posMdaion  of  all  those  gifts,  if  it  has  made  him 
rather  pompous  and  self-consctotis,  has  not  made  him  close-fisted  or  hard- 
hearted. Bir  Charles  then  reprcdonte  a  rather  aaraal  ideal ;  ho  ndggeata 
to  us  those  well-fed,  ahnost  beefy,  and  corpulent  angels,  whom  Ui# 
eotemponiry  school  of  painters  sometimes  portray.  No  doubt  they  ara 
anpols,  for  they  have  wings  and  are  seuUnl  in  the  clouds ;  but  thftri»  ii 
nothing  etherial  in  their  whole  nature.  We  have  no  love  for  asc^taelsm  ; 
but  a  few  hours  on  the  column  of  St.  Bimon  Btylites,  or  a  temporary  diet 
of  locusts  and  wild  honey»  nught  have  purified  Bii  T'      "    "  ,1 

BolfsalisfartioD.     For  all  this*  he  is  uoi  withaut  a  ceri  (J 

the  persons  by  nhom  he  is  surrounded — on  whom  wo  havu  not  ftpaeo  to 
dwell— have  a  large  share  of  the  vivacfity  which  aniufen  iw  in  tho  roal 
mesi  and  wumes  of  their  time.     Their  talk  niav  not  be  equal  to  Uml  in 
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We  must,  however,  leave  Sir  Chftrles,  to  say  n  few  warda  upon  that 
i  which  is  Bichai-dson'e  i>8al  masterpioce)  and  which,  m  epite  of  n  fiiH  share 
I  of  the  dtifects  wo  have  noticed  in  Grandison,  will  alwayg  command  the 
I  admiration  of  persons  who  havtj  couiai^f  enough  to  get  through  eight 
volumes  of  correspondence.     The  characters  of  the  little  world  in  which 
the  reader  will  pass  his  time»  are  in  some  cases  the  same  who  reappear  in 
iOmndlson.     The  lively  Lady  G,  in  the  last,  is  merely  a  new  Torsion  of 
^  HiBs  Howo  in  the  former.     Clarissa  herself  is  Miss  Byron  under  altered 
(  circnmstancea,  and  receives  from  her  friends  the  same  shower  of  enperla- 
tivee,  whenever  they  have  occasion  to  touch  upon  her  merits.    Richardson'a 
I  ideal  iady  is  not  at  lirst  sight  more  prepogsessing  than  his  gentleman.    After 
Clarissa^s  death,  her  fi'iend  Miss  Howe  ^vrites  a  glowing  panegj^ric  on  her 
I  character*     It  will  bo  enough  to  give  the  distribution  of  her  time.    To  rest 
I  it  seems  she  allotted  six  hours  only.     Her  £rst  three  morning  hours  were 
I  devoted  to  study  and  to  writing  those  terribly  voluminotis  letters  which,  aa 
I  one  would  have  thought,  must  have  consumed  a  still  longer  period.     Two 
Lom*8  more  were  given  to  domestic   management,  for,   as  Miss   Howe 
explains,  **  she  was  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  four  principal  rules  of  arith- 
metic.'*    Five  hours  were  spent  in  music,  drawing,  and  needlework,  thiii 
latst   especially,  and  in   couvei'sation  with  the  venerable   parson  of  the 
parish.   Two  houi-s  she  devoted  to  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  as  it  was  hard 
to  restrict  herself  to  this  allowance,  she  occasionally  gave  one  hour  moro 
I  to  dinner-time  conversation.     One  hour  more  was  spent  in  visiting  the 
I  neighbonring  poor,  and  the  remaining  four  hours  to  supper  and  conver- 
sation*  These  periods,  it  seems,  were  not  fixed  for  every  day ;  for  she  kept 
od  of  running  accoimt,  and  permitted  herself  to  have  an  occasional 
Bday  by  drawing  upon  the  reserved  fund  of  the  four  horn's  for  supper. 
Betting  aside  the  fearfully  systematic  nature  of  this  arrangement, — the 
determination  to  hve  by  rule  and  system, — it  must  be  admitted  that 
Harlowo  was  what  is  callfd  by  liulies  a  very  **  superior'*  person. 
f5he  %vould  have  made  an  excellent  housekeeper,  or  even  a  I'espectable 
I  governess.     We  feel  a  ceftain  gi-atitude  to  her  for  devoting  four  hours 
I  to  supper ;  and,  indeed,  Kichardscm*8  characters  arc  alwa3^6  well  cared 
for  in  the  victualling  department.     They  always  take  their  solid  three 
meals,   with   a   hberal   intercalation    of    dishes    of    tea   and   chocolate. 
Miss  Harlowe^  we  muHt  luld,  knew  Latin,   although  her   quotations   of 
classical  authors  are  generally  taken  from  translations.     Her  successor, 
Miss  Byron,  was  not  allowed  this  accomplishment,  Richardson^s  doubts 
of  its  snitaliility  to  ladies   baring  apparently  gathered  sti'ength  in  the 
inten'al.     Notwithstanding  this  one  autlacions  excui-sion  into  the  regions 
j  of  manly  knowledge,  Miss  Harlowe  appears  to  us  as,  in  the  main,  a 
I  healthy,  sensible  country  girl  of  the  period,  with  sound  sense,  the  highest 
I  re>?;pect  for  decorum,  and  an  exaggerated  regard  for  constituted,  especially 
paternal,  authority.     We  cannot  expect,  from  hor,  any  of  the  outbreakii 
j  again«d  thtj  laws  of  society  customary  with  Ocorge  Sands  heroines.     If 
mHo  had  changed  places  wifii  Maggie  ToUiverf  she  would  have  accepted 
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the  Bocleiy  of  tlie  Mill  on  tfus  Floss  with  perfect  oouknlment,  r^sp«)€ted 
all  the  family  of  aunts  and  uncles,  and  never  repmod  ogaiuBt  tlie  tymtmy 
of  her  brother  Tom,  She  would  have  been  consciouB  of  no  vagiio  imagi- 
native  yeariiiiigs,  nor  have  beaten  herself  agaiofit  tlie  narrow  bais  of  stoHd 
custom.  She  would  have  laid  np  a  vast  store  of  linen,  imd  walked  thank* 
fully  in  the  path  chalked  out  far  her.  Certainly  nhe  would  never  have 
nra  away  with  Mr.  Stephen  Guest  without  tyranny  of  a  much  moro 
titngible  kind  than  that  which  acts  only  through  the  finer  spiritual  tissues. 
Wlxen  Clarisfia  went  off  with  Lovelace  it  was  not  bocauBe  Edie  had  imsatisfied 
aspirations  after  a  higher  order  of  life,  but  because  she  had  Iwen  locked  up 
in  her  room,  as  a  solitary  prisoner,  and  her  family  had  tried  to  force  her 
into  mari'iagc  with  a  man  whom  Bhe  had  excellent  reasons  for  hating  and 
despieiug. 

Yet  the  long  tragedy  in  which  Clarissa  is  the  Tictim  is  not  the  less 
afiecting  because  the  torments  are  of  an  intelligible  kind,  and  require  no 
higUy-Htnmg  sensibility  to  give  them  keenness.  The  heroine  is  fii-st 
bnllied  and  then  deserted  by  her  family,  cut  off  from  the  friends  who 
have  a  dcsuo  to  help  her,  and  handed  over  to  the  jx^wcr  of  an  nnscni- 
pnlons  libertine.  When  she  dies  of  a  broken  heart*  the  most  callous  and 
proBaic  of  readers  must  feel  that  it  is  the  only  release  possible  for  her. 
And  in  the  grjidual  development  of  his  plot,  the  slow  accumulation  of 
horrors  upon  the  head  of  a  virtuous  victim,  Richardson  nhows  the  power 
which  places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  novelists,  and  finds  precisely  the 
field  in  which  his  method  is  most  effective  and  its  drawbacks  least 
lumoying.  In  the  first  place,  in  spite  of  his  enormous  prolixity,  the 
interest  is  throughout  concentrated  upon  one  figure.  In  Sir  Charlf^n 
Gntmiwm  there  are  episodes  meant  to  illustrate  the  rirtues  of  the 
**  next- to -divine  man"  which  have  notliiug  to  do  with  the  main  nanuUvc. 
In  Cfarisia  every  subordinate  plot, — and  they  abound, — bears  imme* 
diately  upon  the  central  action  of  the  story,  and  produces  a  eonstani 
rdtemation  of  hope  and  forcbojing.  The  last  volumes,  indeed,  ara 
dragged  out  in  a  way  which  is  injuiious  in  several  respects.  Climssa, 
to  use  Lord  Chesterfield's  expression  about  himself,  takes  an  tiucon* 
scionable  time  alxiut  dying.  But  until  the  climax  is  reached,  we  see 
the  clouds  steadily  gathering,  and  yet  with  an  increasing  hope  that  they 
may  be  suddenly  cl^jarcd  up.  The  only  English  no\el  vhich  produces 
a  similar  effect,  and  impresses  us  with  the  sense  of  an  incxoniblc  fate, 
slowly  but  steadily  approaching,  is  the  Bride  nf  Lttmmermoor — m 
some  respects  the  best  and  most  artistic  of  8cott^s  novuls.  Superior 
as  is  Scott's  art  tn  certain  din;ctions,  \vc  scarcely  feel  the  same  iutore>it 
in  his  chief  characters,  though  there  is  the  same  xmily  of  construction. 
Wo  eannot  feel  for  the  Mastic  of  llavcnswood  tlie  sympathy  which 
Clarissa  exioris.     For  in  Clarissa's  pro£:>und  dintreiiN  wo  1os0  sight  of 
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dying  of  brokea  hoartB»  we  forget  their  little  absurdities  of  costume. 
A  more  po>?crfu]  note  is  eotmded,  and  the  little  superficial  ubsurdttied 
are  forgotten.  We  laugh  at  the  first  feminine  descrlptioa  of  her  dress — 
a  Brasscls-laea  cap,  with  sky-blue  ribbon,  pale  crimson  coloured  paduasoy, 
with  ciiflja  embroidered  in  a  nmning  piittoru  of  violets  nud  their  leaves ; 
but  we  are  more  disposed  to  cry  (if  many  no  vela  huvo  not  exhausted  all 
oar  powers  of  weeping)  when  we  come  to  the  final  ecene,  ♦♦  One  faded 
cheek  rested  upon  the  goml  woman *s  bosom,  the  kindly  warmth  of  which 
had  ovei'spread  it  with  a  fiunt  but  charming  flush;  the  other  paler  and 
hollow,  as  if  already  icod  over  by  death.  Ilcr  hands,  white  as  the  lily, 
with  her  meandering  vcina  more  transparently  blue  than  ever  I  had  seen 
#7en  hei-s,  hangini^  lifelessly,  one  before  her,  the  other  grasped  by  the 
light  hand  of  the  kindly  widow,  whose  t^iars  bedewed  the  sweet  face  which 
her  motherly  bosom  supported,  though  uufelt  by  the  fiiir  sleeper  ;  and 
either  insensibly  to  the  good  woman,  or  what  nhc  would  not  disturb  her 
to  wipe  o/f  or  to  changu  her  posture.  Her  aspect  was  sweetly  calm  and 
Berene ;  and  though  she  started  now  and  then,  j'ct  her  sleep  seemed  easy ; 
her  breath  indeed  short  and  quick,  but  tolerably  free,  iind  not  hko  that  of 
a  dying  person/*  Allowing  for  the  queer  grammar,  this  is  Biirely  a 
tduching  and  simple  picture,  and  suggests  the  e}dstenco  of  some  true 
appreciation  of  nature  even  in  that  age  of  buckram  and  padding.  The 
epistolary  method,  though  it  has  its  d angers »  lends  itself  well  to  heighten 
our  interest.  Where  the  object  is  rather  to  appeal  to  our  s\Tiipathies 
than  to  give  elaborate  antdyses  of  character,  or  complicated  narratives  of 
incident,  it  is  as  well  to  let  the  persons  speak  for  themselves.  A  hero 
cannot  conveniently  say,  like  Sir  Charles  Graiidison,  **  See  how  virtuous 
and  brave  and  modest  1  am;*'  uor  is  it  easy  to  make  a  stoiy  clear  when 
it  has  to  be  broken  up  and  distributed  amongst  people  speaking  from 
different  points  of  view ;  it  is  hard  to  make  the  testimonies  of  the  difierout 
\^-itnesscs  fit  into  each  other  neatly.  But  a  cry  of  agony  can  come  from  no 
other  quiuier  so  eilectively  as  from  the  sufferer's  own  mouth,  Cfartifsa 
Harlowe  is  in  fact  one  long  lamentfition,  passing  gradually  from  a  Umc 
of  indignant  complaint  to  one  of  despair,  and  rising  at  the  end  to  Christian 
resignation.  80  prolonged  a  performance  in  every  key  of  human  misery 
is  indeed  painful  from  its  monotony  ;  and  we  may  admit  that  a  limited 
Belection  from  the  correspondence,  passing  through  more  rapid  gradations, 
would  be  more  eftective.  We  might  bo  spared  some  of  the  elaborate 
speculations  upon  various  phases  of  the  affair  which  pass  away  without 
any  permanent  eftect.  lUchardson  seems  to  be  scarcely  content  even 
with  drawing  his  charactei*s  as  large  as  life ;  he  wiishes  to  apply  a 
magnifying- glass.  Yet,  even  in  this  iocessant  repetition  there  is  a  certain 
element  of  power.  We  are  forced  to  drain  every  drop  in  the  cup,  ami  to 
appreciate  every  ingredient  which  adds  bitterness  to  its  flavour.  Wo  arc 
annoyed  and  wearied  at  times ;  but  as  we  read  we  not  only  wonder  at  the 
number  of  variations  performed  upon  on«  tune,  but  feel  that  be  bns 
BUGce&ded  in  thoroughly  forcing  upon  our  minds,  by  incessant  hammeriui^ 
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the  impreesion  wliich  he  desiros  t4^  produce.  If  the  blows  ar©  not  ail  veiy 
powerftil,  each  blow  tells.  There  is  something  impressire  m  the  intensity 
of  purpose  which  keeps  one  end  in  view  through  6o  eluborate  a  process, 
Rud  Iho  fckill  which  forms  such  a  multitudinoUiS  variet}*  of  parts  into  one 
artistic  whole.  The  proportions  of  this  gigantic  gi^owth  arc  preserve 
with  a  skill  which  would  be  siugular  even  in  the  normal  scale  ;  a  rcsj 
in  which  most  giants,  whether  human  or  literary,  ore  apt  to  break  down. 

To  make  the  story  complete,  the  plot  should  have  been  as  effectively 
conceived  as  Clarissa  herself^  and  the  other  characters  should  bo  equally 
worthy  of  their  position.     Hero  there  are  certain  drawbacks.     The  plat, 
it  might  easily  bo   shown,   is  utterly  incredible.     Richardson  has  the 
greutest  difficulty  in  preventing  his  heroine  from  escapmg,  and  at  times 
wc  must  not  look  too  closely  for  fear  of  detecting  the  flimsy  nature  of  her 
imaginary  chains.     There  is,  iudeed,  no  reason  for  looking  closely ;  so 
long  as  the  situations  bring  out  the  desired  sentiment,  wo  may  accept 
them  for  the  uonce,  without  asking  whether  they  could  possibly  have 
occmTcd.     It  is  of  more  importance  to  judge  of  the  consistency  of  the 
chief  agent  in  the  persecution.     Lovelace  is  by  far  the  most  ambitiousd 
character  that  Biehardson  has  attempted.     To  heap  together  a  mass 
virtues,  and  christen  the  result  Clarissa  Harlowo  or  Charles  Grandison^  is 
comparatively  easy ;  but  it  is  a  harder  task  to  compose  a  villain,  wko  i 
shall  be  by  nature  a  devil,  and  yet  capable  of  imposing  upon  an  angeU 
Borne  of  Richard  scon's  judicious  critics  declared  that  he  must  have  been 
himself  a  man  of  vicious  life  or  ho  could  never  have  described  a  libertine 
flo  widly.     This  is  one  of  the  emart  sayings  which  are  obviously  tho 
proper  tluug  to  say,  bat  which,  notwithstanding,  are  little  better  than  silly. 
Lovelace  is  endently  a  fancy  character —  if  wc  may  use  the  expression. 
Ho  bears  not  a  single  mark  of  being  painted  from  life,  and  is  fonned  by 
the  simple  process  of  putting  together  the  most  brilliant  qualities  which 
his  creator  could  devise  to  meet  the  occasion.     We  do  not  say  that  the 
result   is   psychologically   impossible  ;    for    it   would    bo   very   rash   tdJ 
dogmatize  on  any  such  question.     No  one  can  say  what  strange  amalgam^] 
of  virtne  and  vice  may  have  sufficient  stability  to  hold  together  daring  M 
journey  through  this  world.     But  it  is  plain  that  liovelace  is  not  a  reiJuHj 
of  obsen^ation,  but  an  almost  fantastic  mixture  of  qualities  intended  to  fill 
him  for  the  diSicuH  part  ho  has  to  play.     To  exalt  Clarissa,  for  eicampleij 
Lovelace's  family  are  represented  as  all  along  earnestly  desirous  of  a^ 
marriage  between  them  ;  and  Lovelace  has   every  conceivable  motiv««, 
in«  1    '        ^      "     ■      to  avoid  hanging,  for  n 
r4l  .  RT^d  T^ichardaon  has  i 

so  absurd  and  go  di;  '  it  wo  cannot  believe  in  it;  il  r^ 

i>f  Hamlet's  objecting  ;  -  . ,,,,.  u  his  imclo  whilst  at  |jrayej"a,  an  tl 
that  it  would  be  ftcudint;  him  iitratght  to  hctaven.     But  w^  v 
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argomenie  as  sincere*  And  the  Buppasitioo  makes  hi9  widcednesa 
gratuitous,  if  we  believe  in  his  samtj.  Lavelaco  suflors,  again,  from  the 
eamo  neceseity  which  iirjuroij  Sir  Charles  Grandison ;  as  the  virtuous 
hero  has  to  be  always  expatiating  on  his  own  virtues,  the  vicious  hero 
has  to  boast  of  his  own  vices ;  it  is  true  that  this  is,  in  an  artistic  eeuse, 
the  least  repulsive  habit  of  the  two  ;  for  it  gives  rea^^on  for  haling  not  a 
boro  but  a  villain  ;  unluckily  it  is  also  a  reason  for  refusing  to  lielievo  in 
his  existence.  The  improbability  of  a  thoroughpaced  scoundrel  writing 
daily  elaborate  confessions  of  his  crinnnaiity  to  a  friend,  even  when  tho 
&iend  condemns  him,  and  expatiating  upon  atrocities  that  deserved 
hanging,  justifying  his  "vices  on  principle,  is  rather  too  glaring  to  bo 
admissible.  And  by  another  odd  inconsistency,  Lovelace  is  described  aa 
being  all  the  time  a  steady  believer  in  eternal  punishment  and  a  rebuker 
of  sceptic8^Richardson  being  apparently  of  opinion  that  infidelity  would 
be  too  bad  to  be  introduced  upon  the  stage,  though  a  vice  might  bo 
described  in  detail,  A  man  who  has  broken  through  all  moral  laws 
might  be  allowed  a  little  freethinking.  We  might  add  that  Lovelace,  in 
Bpitc  of  the  cleverness  attributed  in  him,  is  really  a  most  imlwcile 
schemer ;  the  first  principle  of  a  villain  should  be  to  tell  as  few  lies  as 
will  serve  his  purpose ;  but  Lovelace  invents  such  elaborate  and 
complicated  plots,  presenting  so  many  chances  of  detection  and  intro- 
ducing so  many  persons  into  his  secrets,  that  it  is  evident  that  in  real 
life  he  would  have  broken  down  in  a  week. 

Granting  the  high  improbability  of  Lovelace  as  a  real  living  human 
bcingf  it  must  bo  admitted  that  he  haB  every  merit  but  that  of  existence. 
Tho  letters  which  he  wiites  are  tho  most  animated  in  the  voluminous 
correspondence.  The  resi>ectable  domestic  old  printer,  who  boasted  of 
the  perfect  purity  of  his  own  life,  seems  to  have  thi'own  himself  with 
epeciaJ  gusto  into  the  character  of  a  heartless  reprobate.  He  must  have 
felt  a  cortain  piquancy  in  writing  down  the  most  atrocious  sentimejits  in 
his  own  respectable  parlour.  H©  would  show  that  the  quiet  humdi-um 
old  tradesman  could  be  on  paper  as  sprightly  iind  audacious  as  the  most 
profligate  man  about  town.  As  quiet  people  are  apt  to  do,  he  probably 
exagg'erated  the  enormities  which  such  men  would  openly  avow ;  he 
luicted  that  the  world  beyond  his  little  circle  was  a  wilderness  of  wild 
beasts  \^ho  could  gnash  their  teeth  and  show  their  claws  after  a  terribly 
ostentatious  fashion  in  their  own  dens ;  they  doubtless  gloated  upon  all 
the  httBOcent  sheep  whom  they  had  devoured  without  any  shadow  of 
icence.  And  he  had  a  fancy  that,  in  their  way,  they  were  amusing 
Dusters  too  ;  Lovelace  is  a  lady's  villain  as  Grandison  is  a  lady's  horo ; 
Ito  is  designed  by  a  person  inexperienced  oven  in  tho  obsenation  of  vice. 
Inde^,  he  wovdd  exaggerate  the  cliarm  a  good  deal  more  thivu  the  atrocity. 
We  must  also  admit  lliat  when  tho  old  printer  waa  put  upon  his  mettle 
he  could  bo  very  lively  indeed,  Lovelace,  hkc  everybody  dse,  is  at  times 
immerciitilly  prolix ;  he  never  leaves  us  to  guess  any  detail  for  ourselves; 
but  he  is  spirited,  eloquent,  and  a  thoroitghly  fine  gentleman  lifter  the 
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ClieBterfield  tjpo.  lUcliardson  lectures  us  vc5ry  seriously  on  the  evil  rcsulta 
which  arc  sure  to  follow  bad  coui*seB  ;  but  he  evideutly  holds  in  his  heart, 
that,  till  the  Nemesis  dcficeud^,  tlio  libertiues  are  far  the  most  amusing 
part  of  the  world.  In  Sir  Charles  Grandi8oii*s  company,  we  should  be 
treated  to  an  intolerable  deal  of  senuonizing^  w*ith  an  occasional  descent 
into  the  regions  of  humoiur — but  the  humour  is  always  admitted  under 
protest.  With  Lovelace  we  might  hear  some  very  qaestionablo  morality, 
but  there  would  be  a  never- ceasbg  flow  of  sparkling  witticisms.  The 
deviVs  advocate  has  the  laugh  distinctly  on  his  side,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  argnmenL  Final ly,  we  ma}^  say  that  Lovebice,  if  too  obviously 
constructed  to  work  the  plot,  certainly  works  it  welL  When  wo  coolly 
dissect  him  and  ask  whether  he  could  ever  have  existed,  w*e  may  be  forced 
to  reply  in  the  negative.  But  whilst  we  read  we  forget  to  criticize ;  be 
seems  io  posse e^s  more  vi tidily  than  most  living  men  ;  he  is  so  full  of 
L^loquent  brag^  and  audacious  sophistry,  and  unblushing  impudence,  that  bo 
fascinates  us  as  be  is  supposed  to  have  bewildered  Clarissa.  The  dragon 
who  is  to  devour  the  maiden  C4>mcs  with  all  the  flash  and  glitter  and  over- 
powering whirl  of  wings  that  can  be  desired.  He  seems  to  be  irresistible — J 
we  admire  him  and  hate  him,  and  uoum  time  elapses  before  we  begin  id^ 
suspect  that  ho  is  merely  a  stage  dragon,  and  not  one  of  those  who  reaUy 
walk  this  earth. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  results  of  our  analysis,  it  seems  clear  that 
Ilit^hardson  was  a  man  of  true  genius  ;  and  we  can  distinguish  the  points 
of  analogy  between  him  and  the  French  school,  at  first  sight  so  distinct 
in  their  method,  and  who  yet  express  so  wann  on  admiration  for  hia 
talents.  His  defects  are  obvious,  and  in  large  degree  due  to  his  em. 
Ho  knows,  for  example,  nothing  of  the  influence  of  Nature.  There  h 
scarcely  throughout  his  books  one  description  showing  the  power  of 
appealing  to  emotions  through  scenery  claimed  by  e\cij  modem  scribbler* 
In  passing  the  Alps,  the  only  remark  which  one  of  his  charactets  baa  to 
make,  beyond  describing  the  horrible  dangers  of  the  Mcmi  Gcnis,  is  that  i 
'*  every  object  which  here  presents  itself  is  excessively  niiserttbje/'  Hi«  1 
ideal  scenery  is  a  'Marge  and  convenient  country'- house,  situated  in  a 
spacious  park,*'  with  plenty  of  **  fine  prospect*,*'  which  you  are  expected 
to  view  from  a  **  neat  but  plain  villa,  built  in  the  rustic  taste."  And  bin 
views  of  morality  are  us  contracted  as  his  taste  in  landscapes.  The  mosst 
distinctive  article  of  bis  creed  is  that  children  nhould  have  a  reverence  for 
their  parents,  which  would  be  exaggerated  in  the  slave  of  an  Eastern 
despot.  Wo  can  pardon  Clarissa  for  refusing  to  die  happy  until  her  stupid 
and  ill -tempered  old  father  has  revokc^d  a  curse  which  ho  bcstowfnd  upon 
her.  But  we  cannot  quite  excuse  Sir  Charles  Orandison  for  writing  in 
this  fashion  to  his  disreputable  old  pan^nt,  who  has  asked  his  consent  to  a 
certain  family  armngement  in  which  he  had  a  legal  right  to  be  coninlted* 

•*  As  for  myw»lf/'  '  '  '  :  ^   iion  ;  but  what 

fun  I  In  thbi  eauo  ?     M  dm  his*    The 

confid^mtiodi  he  ^iy«  mo  in  this  tii!itaDoa,  confoonds  me*     It  binds  mt  (<l 
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Mm  in  double  duty.  It  would  Icxik  like  taking  Evdvantagd  of  it,  were  I  ko 
m«cb  as  to  offer  my  hnmble  opinion,  unlosa  he  were  pleased  to  commimd 
it  £rom  me." 

Even  one  of  Kichai'dson's  abject  lady-corrofispondenU  was  revolted  by 
this  exaggerated  Bemlity,  But  narrow  as  his  vision  might  be  in  some 
directions,  his  genius  is  not  the  less  geuuino.  He  is  a  cui'ious  example 
of  the  power  which  a  real  artistic  insight  may  exhibit  under  the  most 
disadvantageous  forms.  To  realise  his  characteristic  power,  we  should 
take  one  of  the  great  French  novelists  whom  we  admire  fur  the  eiquisitu 
proportions  of  his  story,  the  unity  of  the  interest  and  the  skill — so  unlike 
our  common  English  clumsiness — with  which  all  details  are  duly  sub- 
ordinnted*  He  ehould  have,  too,  the  comparative  weakness  of  French 
novelists,  a  defective  perception  of  character,  a  certain  uDwilHngness  in 
art  as  in  politics  to  allow  individual  peculiarities  to  interfere  with  the  main 
flow  of  events ;  for,  admitting  the  great  excellence  of  his  minor  performers, 
Eichardson's  most  elaborately  designed  characters  are  so  artificial  that  they 
derive  their  interest  from  the  events  in  which  they  play  their  parts,  rather 
than  give  interest  to  them— little  as  he  may  have  intendeil  it.  Then  we 
must  cause  our  imaginary  Frenchman  to  transmlgi'ate  into  the  body  of  n 
small,  plump,  weakly  printer  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  may  leave 
him  a  fair  share  of  hisi  vivacity,  though  considerably  nant>wing  his  views  of 
life  and  morality  ;  but  we  must  surround  him  with  a  court  of  silly  women 
whose  incessant  flatteries  must  generate  in  him  an  unnatund  propensity 
to  twaddle.  All  the  gossipping  propensities  of  hia  nature  will  grow 
to  nuiiealthy  luxurianco  under  this  unnatural  stimulant,  and  the  fine 
edge  of  his  wit  will  l>o  somewhat  dulled  in  the  process.  He  mil 
thus  become  capable  of  being  a  bore — ^a  thing  which  is  impossible  to 
any  unsophisticated  Frenchman.  In  this  way  we  might  obtain  a  literary 
product  m  anomalous  in  appearance  as  Chnissa — a  story  In  which  a  most 
aflfecting  situation  is  drawn  with  extreme  power,  and  yet  so  overlaid  with 
twaddle,  so  unmercifully  protrju^ted  and  spun  out  as  to  be  almost  unreadable 
to  the  present  generation.  But  to  complete  Bichardson,  we  must  inocuhkto 
him  with  the  propensities  of  another  school :  we  must  give  him  a  liberal 
shai-e  of  the  feminine  sensitiveness  and  closeness  of  observation  of  which 
Miss  Austen  is  the  great  example.  And  perhaps,  to  fill  in  the  last  details 
he  ought,  in  addition,  to  have  a  dash  of  the  more  unctuous  and  oftensivo 
variety  of  the  dissenting  preacher — for  we  know  not  where  else  to  look  for 
the  astonishing  and  often  ungrammatical  fluency  by  which  be  is  possessed, 
and  which  makes  his  best  passages  remind  us  of  the  marvellous  malleabiUty 
of  some  precious  metals. 


TO 


gD^e  ^ramleigbs  of  lUs^op*^  iFoHij. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

Gastsllo. 

lASTELLO  bad  now  become  n  very 
droarj  abode.  Lord  and  Lady 
Calduff  had  taken  their  doparturo 
for  Pans*  Temple  had  gone  np  to 
town  to  ivj  and  manage  an  exchange, 
if  by  good  luck  any  ono  could  be 
found  to  believe  that  Bogota  was  a 
dcBirable  residentfC,  and  a  fine  field 
for  budding  diplomacies ;  and  nonw 
remained  but  Nelly  and  -A  u\ 

relic V©  each  other  in  wat  do 

their  father's  eick-bed. 

Young  and  little  eTperiencdl  In 
life  as  ebe  was,  Kelly  proved  a  great 
comfort  and  support  to  her  brother 
in  these  trying  hours.  At  fiist  ho 
told  her  nothing  of  the  doubts  and 
fears  that  beset  him.  L  ^  '  v 
had  assumed  no  Mia|>e  Ay 

palpable  to  eonvey. 
II  Was  his  daily  ciuiom  to  go  over  the  letters  that  each  inomifig 
bfonght,  and  in  a  few  words^ — the  very  fewest  he  eonld  employ — ^acqnaiot 
Mr.  Underwood,  the  junior  partner,  of  his  father"*  precr.t  t^*,  ajKi 

pi!X>test  against  bein^  able  in  the  slightest  degrt?e  to  oflc:  rwB  at 

guidance  as  to  the  conduct  of  matters  of  businese.  These  would  now  mud 
then  bring  replies  in  a  tone  that  showed  how  little  tJnderwood  himself  wis 
ae^uainted  with  many  of  the  transactions  of  the  honso,  and  how  completely 

he  was  ac* o  submit  himself  to  Colonel  Bramleigh*a  gnidaaof. 

Even  in  L  l  retirement  from  hn^ess  Bramleigh  bad  not  mih- 

dmwn  from  the  direction  of  the  weightitist  of  the  tuatlem  which  n 
the  firm,  and  jo  '      '     .  fusod  any — the  riightesi— attempt  of  his  ix^nij 
to  influence  his 

One  uf  Uadt-rwuiid  B  Ivttyrs  complotolv  I  );< :  not  oul^' 

the  ob»curity  of  its  wonlirig,  but  by  tbo  ivndi ...   .,„ i  d  of  the  vrriti 

own  inability  to  ex|daiu  Ium  moaning.     There  was  a  pattitage  which  ima 
)liui:.^'*>(i'.  Sodley  wafl  down  again,  and  this  timi  the  nmoimt  10  Iwo 
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thoasand  five  hundred,  and  though  I  begged  he  would  give  me  time  to 
commnnieate  with  yon  before  honouring  so  weighty  a  draft,  he  replied — I 
take  pains  to  record  his  exact  words : — '  There  is  no  time  for  this ;  I  shall 
think  myself  very  fortunate,  and  deem  Colonel  Bramleigh  more  fortunate 
atill,  if  I  am  not  forced  to  call  upon  you  for  four  times  as  much  within  a 
fortnight.'  "     After  referring  to  other  matters,  there  was  this  at  the  end  of 

the  letter, — "  S has  just  repaid  the  amount  he  so  lately  drew  in  the 

bank ; — ^he  appeared  chagrined  and  out  of  spirits,  merely  saying,  *  Tell  the 
Colonel  the  u^otiation  has  broke  down,  and  that  I  will  write  to-morrow.'  " 

Hie  promised  letter  from  Sedley  had  not  come,  but  in  its  place  was  a 
telegram,  saying,  "  I  find  I  must  see  and  speak  with  you ;  I  shall  go  over 
by  Saturday,  and  be  with  you  on  Sunday  morning." 

"  Of  course  he  cannot  see  papa,"  said  Nelly;  ''the  doctor  more  strongly 
than  ever  insists  on  perfect  repose." 

"  And  it's  little  worth  his  while  to  make  the  jouniey  to  see  vie"  said 
he  dispiritedly. 

«*  Perhaps  he  only  wants  your  sanction,  yom' concurrence,  to  something 
he  thinks  it  wise  to  do, — ^who  knows  ?  " 

•*  Just  so,  Nelly ;  who  knows  ?  All  these  weighty  speculations  entered 
into  to  convert  thousands  into  tens  of  thousands  have  no  sympathy  of 
mine.  I  see  no  object  in  such  wealth.  The  accumulation  of  what  never 
spares  one  a  moment  for  its  enjoyment,  seems  to  me  as  foolish  as  the  mnu 
who  would  pass  his  life  scaling  a  mountain  to  obtain  a  view,  and  drop 
down  of  fatigue  before  he  had  once  enjoyed  it.  You  and  I,  I  take  it, 
would  be  satisfied  with  far  humbler  fortune  ?  " 

**  You  and  I,  Gusty,"  said  she,  laughingly,  "  are  the  ignoble  members 
of  this  family." 

**  Then  here  comes  another  difficulty  ;  Sedley  will  at  once  see  that  I 
hare  not  shared  my  father's  confidence,  and  ho  will  be  very  cautious  about 
telling  me  of  matters  which  have  not  been  entrusted  to  mo  already." 

"  Perhaps  we  are  only  worrying  ourselves  for  nothing,  Gusty.  Perhaps 
there  are  no  secrets  after  all ;  or  at  worst,  only  those  trade  secrets  which 
are  great  mysteries  in  the  counting-house,  but  have  no  interest  for  any  not 
deep  in  speculation." 

•*  If  I  only  thought  so!" 

"  Have  you  sufficient  confidence  in  Mr.  Cutbill  to  take  him  into  your 
counsel  ?  he  will  be  back  here  to-morrow." 

'*  Scarcely,  Nelly.  I  do  not  exactly  distrust, — but  I  can't  say  that  I 
like  him." 

"I  hated  him  at  first,  but  either  I  have  got  used  to  his  ^-ulgnrity,  or 
I  fancy  that  he  is  really  good-natured,  or,  from  whatever  the  cause,  I 
incline  to  like  him  better  than  when  ho  came,  and  certainly  ho  behaved 
well  to  poor  Jack." 

•*  Ah,  there's  another  trouble  that  I  have  not  thought  of.  Jack,  who 
does  not  appear  to  know  how  ill  my  poor  father  is,  asks  if  he  could  not  bo 
induced  to  write  to — somebody, — I  forget  whom,  in  his  behalf.     In  fact. 
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Nelly,  there  is  not  a  comer  without  its  special  difficulty,  and  I  verily 
believe  there  never  was  a  man  lees  made  to  meet  them  than  myself," 

**  I'll  take  as  much  of  the  load  as  I  have  strength  for/'  said  ehe,  quietly, 

**  I  know  that;  I  know  it  woU^  Nelly.  I  can  scarcely  eay  what  Td 
do  without  you  now.  Hero  comes  the  doctor.  I'm  very  anxious  to  hear 
what  ho*ll  say  this  evnning/* 

Belton  had  made  a  long  visit  to  the  sick-room,  and  his  look  was  graver 
than  UBual  as  he  came  down  the  stairs.  '*  His  head  is  fidl  of  businogg  ; 
he  will  give  his  brain  no  respite/'  said  he  ;  *'  but  for  that,  I'd  wot  call  hig 
case  hopeless.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  let  him  suppose  that  all  tbe 
important  matters  which  weigh  upon  him  were  in  safe  hands  and  in  good 
guidance?" 

Aagiistus  shook  his  head  doubtingly 

•'  At  least  could  be  not  be  pei*>}uaded  to  suffer  somo  one — yourself,  fi»r 
instance — to  take  the  control  of  such  affiiirs  as  require  prompt  action  till 
such  time  as  he  may  be  able  to  resume  their  management  himself?  '' 

'*!  doubt  it,  doctor  ;  I  doubt  it  much.  Men  who,  like  my  father,  have 
had  to  deal  with  vast  and  weighty  interests,  grow  to  feci  that  inexperienced 
people — of  my  own  stamp,  for  instance— are  but  sorry  substitutes  in  time 
of  diiUciilty  ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  heard  him  say,  *  I'd  rather  lush 
the  tiller  and  go  below,  than  give  over  the  helm  to  a  bad  steersman.'  ** 

"  I  would  begin,"  continued  tbe  doctor,  **  by  forbidding  him  all  ( 
to  his  letters.  You  mu»t  have  seen  how  aenous  and  excited  he  becomes 
as  the  hour  of  the  post  draws  nigh.  I  think  I  shall  take  this  respousibihty 
on  myself." 

•*  I  wish  you  would.*' 

**  He  has  given  me  in  some  di^eo  the  opportunity,  for  ho  haa  i 
asked  when  be  might  have  strength  enough  to  dictate  a  letter,  and  I  have 
rephed  that  I  would  be  guided  by  the  state  in  which  I  may  find  him 
to-morrow  for  the  answer.  My  impression  is  that  what  be  calls  a  letter  is 
in  reahty  a  will.     Are  you  aware  whether  he  has  yet  made  one  ?" 

••  I  know  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  of  my  fathor*s  afTalrs/^ 

**Tho  next  twelve  hours  will  decide  much/*  said  the  dik'lor,  as  ho 
moved  away,  and  Augustus  sat  pondering  alone  over  what  be  had  said, 
and  trying  to  work  out  in  his  mind  whether  his  father's  secrets  involved 
auytbiiig  deeper  and  more  serious  than  tbe  complications  of  business  and 
the  knotty  combiuaticms  of  weighty  affiurs. 

Wearied  out — for  ho  had  been  up  the  greater  pari  of  tho  night — and 
fatigued,  he  fell  off  at  last  into  a  heavy  sleep,  from  which  he  was  awokftj 
by  Nelly,  who,  gently  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  whispered,  **  Mr.  Hctlle 
haa  come,  Gusty  ;  be  is  at  supper  in  the  oak-parlour.  I  told  him  I  thought 
yott  had  gone  to  he  down  for  an  hour,  for  I  know  you  were  tired." 

*'  No,  not  tiredi  Nelly/'  said  ho,  aroasing  himf^telf,  half  aHham^d  of  being 
eanght  a«leep.     **  I  <  i  '  V  uk,  and  1  believe  I  dri»ppcd  Into  i 

ilose.     What  is  he  hi  '     VV^h^t  manner  of  man  ih  hn  ?* 

^Htt  i«   small  and  gn^y,  with  a  ehght  stoop,  and  a  lonoAl  w>H  of 
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maimer.  I  don't  like  liim*  I  maau  his  maimer  cbeckod  and  repelled 
me,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  bim.'' 

**  Mj  father  thinks  highly  of  his  integrity,  I  know.'* 

**  Yc8,  I  am  aware  of  that.  He  is  an  excellent  person,  I  believe ; 
rather  non  -  attractive . ' ' 

*'  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  half- sigh,  *'  1*11  go  and  see  whether  my  impre^' 
fiioo  of  him  be  the  same  as  yonrs.     AVill  yon  come  in,  Nelly  ?  '* 

♦*  Not  unless  you  pivrticiilnrly  wish  it,'*  said  she,  gravely t 

**  No ;  I  make  no  point  of  it,  Nelly.     I'll  see  you  agstin  by-aod-by.'* 

Augustas  found  Mr.  Bedley  over  his  wine.  He  hfu\  despatched  a  hasty 
meal,  and  wiis  engaged  looking  over  a  mass  of  papers  and  letters  with 
which  a  black  leather- bag  at  his  side  seemed  to  be  filled.  After  a  few 
words  of  greeting,  rec^'ived  by  the  visitor  with  a  formal  politeness,  Augustus 
proceeded  to  explain  how  his  father's  state  precluded  all  questions  of 
business,  and  that  the  injunctions  of  the  doctor  were  positive  on  this  heiid. 

**  His  mind  is  clear,  however,  isn't  it  ?  '*  asked  8edley. 

**  Perfectly.  He  has  never  wandered,  except  in  the  few  moments  alter 
sleep/* 

•♦  I  take  it,  I  shall  bo  permitted  to  see  him  7  '* 

**  Certainly ;  if  the  doctor  makes  no  objection,  you  shall.'' 

**  And  p08Bil>ly,  too,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  him  a  question  or  two  ? 
Matters  which  I  koow  ho  will  be  well  prepared  to  answer  rae.'* 

■='1  am  not  so  confident  about  that.  Within  the  last  hour  Doctor 
Bel  ton  has  declared  perfect  quiet,  perfect  repose,  to  bo  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  my  father/' 

**  Is  it  not  possible,  Mr.  Branileigh*  thnt  I  may  be  able  to  contribute 
to  this  state  by  setting  your  father's  mind  nt  rest,  with  reference  to  what 
may  press  very  heavily  on  liim  7  ** 

**  That  is  more  than  I  can  answer,"  iHaid  Augustus,  cautiously. 

**  Well/'  said  Sedley,  pushing  back  his  chair  from  the  table,  "  if  I  am 
not  permitted  to  see  Colonel  Bramleigh,  I  shall  have  made  this  journey  for 
nothing — without,  sir,  that  you  will  accede  to  occupy  your  father's  position, 
and  give  your  sanction  to  a  line  of  action  ?  ^' 

**  You  know  my  fiither,  Mr.  Setiley,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  how  so 
presumptuous  a  stt^p  on  my  part  might  be  resented  by  him." 

**  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  am  sure  he  would  resent  such 
iDterference,  bat  ht*ro,  in  the  present  critical  emergency,  he  might  feel — 
and  not  without  reason,  perhaps, — displeased  at  your  want  of  decision.'* 

**  But  when  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Sedley,  that  I  know  nothing  of  business, 
that  I  know  no  more  of  the  share  list  than  1  do  of  Saoscrit,  that  I  never 
followed  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  funds,  and  am  as  igoorant  of  what 
inflnences  the  exchanges  as  I  am  of  what  affects  the  tides ;  when  I  have 
told  you  all  this,  you  wi)!,  I  am  sure,  see  that  any  opinion  of  mine  must 
be  utterly  vabieless/' 

**I  don't  exactly  know,  Mr.  Brainleigh,  tliut  I'd  Inive  selected  yon  if 
I  wanted  a  guide  to  a  great  speculation  or  a  large  investment ;  but  the 
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bniiiiiesB  vfhich  has  brought  mo  down  here  is  not  of  this  natiire.  It  k 
bcsideB  a  question  as  to  which,  iu  the  common  course  of  events,  vou  might 
be  obliged  to  determine  what  Une  you  would  &dopt.  After  your  Cftther, 
you  are  iho  heud  of  this  family^  aud  I  think  it  is  time  you  should  learn 
that  you  may  bo  called  upon  to-monow  or  next  day  to  defend  your  right, 
not  only  to  your  property,  but  to  youi-  name," 

**  For  heavon*fl  sake,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

•'  Bo  calm^  sir,  and  graut  me  a  patieJit  hearing,  and  you  shall  hear  thfl  j 
subject  on  which  I  have  come  tc}  obtain  your  father's  opinion,  and  failiuj^ 
that,  yours — for,  as  I  have  said,  Mr.  Ilramleigh,  a  day  or  two  more  may 
make  the  Civso  one  for  your  own  decision.      And  now,  without  entering 
into  the  hietory  of  tho  alTair)  I  will  simply  say  that  an  old  claim  agiiinsi 
your   father*9   entailed    estates    has   been   receutly   revived,    and    under  . 
circumstaucefl  of  increased  importance  ;   that  I  have  been  for  some  timo  I 
back  in  negotiation  to  arrunge  this  matter  by  a  compromise,  imd  with  every  J 
hope  of  success  ;  but  that  the  negotiatious  have  been  unexpectedly  broken 
off  by  tho  demands  of  the  claimant— demands  so  far  above  all  calculation, 
and  indeed  I  may  bay  above  all  laimess — that  I  have  come  over  to  ask 
whether  your  fiithcr  will  accede  to  them  or  accept  the  issue  of  the  kw  as 
to  hie  right*'* 

Augustus  sat  Uko  on©  stunned  by  n  heavy  blow,  not  utterly  uncon-  j 
scions,  but  so  much  overcome  aud  so  confli&cd  that  ha  could  not  venture  ^ 
to  utter  a  wordi 

*'  1  see  I  have  shocked  you  by  my  nowa,  Mr.  Brandeigk,  but  those  anAJ 
things  not  to  be  told  by  halves.'* 

*^  I  know  nothing  of  all  this  ;  I  never  m  much  as  hoard  of  it/*  gaepedj 
out  Augustus.     ''  TeU  me  all  that  you  know  about  it/^ 

**  That  would  be  a  somewhat  long  story, ^*   said  the  other,  smiling^  j 
*'  but  I  ean^  in  a  short  spaoo,  tell  you  enough  to  put  tho  main  facts  before  ^ 
you,  and  gamble  you  to  sec  that  the  emo  is,  with  all  it«  dif^ciiliias  of  proof, 
a  very  weighty  nud  serious  one,  and  not  to  1  ed,  a^  your  tatbacj 

once  opined,  as  tho  mere  menace  of  a  needy  u  /' 

With  as  much  brevity  as  tho  DarraUvo  permitted,  Bedley  ttdd  the  i»tory 
of  Fracontars  claim.  It  was,  ho  said,  an  old  demand  revived  ;  but  under 
ciroumstanccs  that  showed  that  the  clatmfmt  had  won  ovt«r  adherents  to 
hk  oaOfie,  ft&d  that  somo  men  with  l)ring  tho  case  to  trial  had 

\^9p€nmd  his  eldo.  Pracontal's  fatL...  i  .  i  he.  was  easily  de&lt  with  ; 
ha  w&a  a  vulgar  foUow,  of  dissipatod  habits  and  waj^tefitl  wayi ;  but  his 
tdsto  for  plot  and  intrigue — vt ;  1 

BO  much  involved  him  Ibnt  ho  v  I 

only  rosort  to  loll  r  i     iLuds,     In  fact,  ii  \^ 

bis  lot  to  bo  in  hi<:... .  m..  .:^;;><h.i;,..i  oj  U.**;,  aud  tho  police  of  haii  < 
wore  ca$toT  in  pumntt  of  iiini.   With  a  man  m>  diM^plv  oomprmuiffrd.  ak 
tint'  .    1 1 


hmrd  of  kifii  {  And,  In  finfot,  it  was  dear  that  ho  ocily  t*<^I''i»<7vd  his  tlndm 
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an  ft  means  of  raising  a  little  monoj,  -when  all  other  means  of  obiamlag 
gupplies  had  failed  him*  At  last,  news  of  his  death  amved — ^he  died  at 
Monte  Video — and  it  was  believed  that  he  had  never  married,  and  con- 
eoquentiy  that  hm  claim,  if  it  dt^Ben^ed  such  a  name^  died  with  him.  It 
was  only  three  years  ago,  that  the  demand  was  reviyed,  and  this  man, 
M.  Anatolo  Pracontal  as  he  called  Lim&elft  using  his  maternal  namCi 
appeared  in  the  licld  as  the  rightful  owner  of  the  Bramlei^h  estates. 

*♦  Now  this  miin  is  a  very  diflerent  sort  of  person  from  his  father.  He 
has  been  well  educated,  mixed  much  with  the  world,  and  has  the  manners 
and  bearing  of  a  gentleman.  I  ha%*e  not  been  able  to  learn  much  of  his 
career ;  but  I  know  that  he  sei'ved  as  a  heutenant  in  a  French  hussar 
regiment,  and  Bubsefjuently  held  some  sort  of  employment  in  Eg};pt.  He 
has  never  stooped  to  employ  threat  or  menace,  but  frankly  appealed  to  the 
law  to  establish  his  claim,  and  his  solicitor,  Kelson,  of  Fm-nivars  Inn,  is 
one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  profession.'* 

**  You  have  s^en  this  Monsieur  Pracontal  yourself?  " 

"  Yes,  By  a  strange  accident,  I  met  him  at  your  brother's,  Captain 
Bramleigh's,  breakfast- table.  They  had  been  feUow- travellers,  without 
the  slightest  suspicion  on  either  side  how  eventful  such  a  meeting  might 
be.  Your  brother,  of  course,  could  know  nothing  of  Pracontars  preten- 
aions  j  but  Pracontal,  when  he  came  to  know  with  whom  he  had  been 
travelling,  must  have  questioned  himself  closely  as  to  what  might  have 
dropped  from  him  inadvertently." 

Augustus  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  in  deep  thought,  and  for  several 
minutes  was  silent^  At  last  he  said,—**  Give  me  yoiur  own  opinion, 
Mr.  Bedley — -I  don't  mean  your  opinion  as  a  lawyer,  relying  on  nice 
technical  questions  or  minute  points  of  law,  but  simply  your  judgment  as 
a  man  of  sound  sense,  and,  above  all*  of  such  integrity  as  I  know  you  U) 
possesB^and  tell  me  what  do  you  think  of  this  claim  ?  Is  it — in  one  word, 
is  it  founded  on  right  ?  " 

**  You  are  asking  too  much  of  me,  Mr.  Bramleigh.  First  of  all,  jrou 
ask  mo  to  disassociate  myself  from  all  the  habits  and  instincts  of  my  daily 
life,  and  give  you  an  opinion  on  a  matter  of  law,  based  on  other  rules  of 
evidence  than  those  which  alone  I  euller  myself  to  be  guided  by.  I  only 
recognize  one  kind  of  right,  that  which  the  law  declares  and  decrees," 

"  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  a  moral  right  ?  *' 

**  There  may  be  ;  but  we  are  disputatious  enough  in  this  world,  with 
all  our  artificial  aids  to  some  fixity  of  judgment,  and  for  heaven's  sake  let 
us  not  soar  up  to  the  realms  of  morality  for  our  decisions,  or  we  shall  bid 
adie!U  to  agreement  for  ever." 

•*  I*m  not  of  your  mind  there,  sir.  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  to  con- 
eaive  a  case  in  which  Uiere  could  be  no  doubt  on  which  side  lay  the  right, 
and  not  diflicalt  to  believe  that  there  arc  men  who  wonlrl  nd,  on  convic- 
tion, to  their  own  certain  detriment." 

**It'8  a  vety  hopeful  view  of  humanity,  Mr.  Bromlcigu,"  said  the 
Iftivyer,  and  he  took  a  pinch  of  sniiC 
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*<  I  am  cortaia  it  is  a  jast  ouo.  At  least,  I  will  go  tliiu  fjir  to  BOgtaift^ 
my  opiniou,  I  will  docki'o  to  you  licre,  that  if  the  timo  should  ever 
come  ihut  it  muy  depend  upc»n  me  to  decide  this  matter,  if  I  satisfy  my 
mind  that  M.  Pracoutars  claim  be  ju.st  and  e<imtable — that,  in  fuct,  Lc  is 
simply  asking  £t>r  hin  o\m— 111  not  scrooa  my»olf  behind  the  law's  delays 
or  its  niceties  ;  I'll  not  make  it  a  question  of  the  longest  purse  or  the 
ablest  advocate^  but  ^-ankly  admit  that  the  property  is  his,  and  cede  it 
to  him/* 

*'  I  have  only  one  renmrk  to  make,  Mr.  Bramleigh,  whicli  is,  Keep  this 
detenuiuation  strictly  to  yourself,  and,  above  all  things,  do  not  acquaint 
Colonel  Bramleigh  with  these  opinions, '* 

**  I  suspeet  that  my  father  is  not  a  stranger  to  them,"  said  Aiigubtus, 
i-oddcning  with  shame  and  in-itation  together. 

**  It  is  therefore  ii^  well,  bit,  that  there  is  no  question  of  a  compromisa 
to  lay  before  you.     You  aie  for  strict  justice  and  no  favour." 

••  I  repeat,  Mr.  Sedley,  I  am  for  him  who  has  the  right.'* 

•♦So  am  I,"  quickly  responded  Sedlcy;  **  and  wo  alone  dilTer  about 
the  meauing  of  that  word ;  but  let  mo  ask  another  que«ition»  Are  you 
aware  that  this  claim  extends  to  nearly  everything  yuu  have  in  the  world ; 
that  the  interest  alone  on  tho  debt  would  certainly  swallow  up  all  youf 
funded  propeHy,  and  make  a  great  inroad  besides  on  your  socmities  and 
foreign  bonds  ?" 

••I  can  well  believe  it,**  said  the  other,  momiifully. 

•♦  I  must  say,  sir,*'  said  Sedley,  as  he  rose  and  proceeded  to  thrust  tho 
papers  hurriedly  into  his  bag,  **  that  though  1  am  highly  impressed — very 
highly  impressed,  indeed,  with  the  noble  sentiuieutH  you  have  delivered  on 
tills  occasion — sentiments,  I  am  bound  to  iMlmit,  that  a  long  professional 
career  has  never  made  me  aeqoainted  with  till  this  day — ^yct,  on  tha 
whole,  Mr.  Bramleigh,  looking  at  the  question  with  a  view  to  ils  remote 
consequences,  and  speculating  on  what  would  result  if  such  opinjonw  as 
yonrs  were  to  meut  a  general  acceptance,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  prefer  the 
vei-dict  of  twelve  timn  in  a  jury-box  to  the  most  impartial  judgment  of  any 
individual  breathing  ;  and  I  wish  you  n  very  good-night." 

What  Mr.  Sedlc^y  muttered  to  hinjself  lis  he  '   '    1  r«,  iu 

wliat  spirit  he  canvassed  the  eliaract^cr  of  Mr.  A  ti,  the 

KMfcdcr  nnod  not  know  ;  and  it  is  fully  as  well  that  onr  fetory  dot:^  not 
roquiro  it  should  be  recorded,     One  only  remark,  however,  may  lie  pre- 
served :  it  was  said  as  he  reached  the  door  of  his  room,  and  nppanjtiUy 
in  a  sort  of  sumrniug  up  of  all  tlmt  had  occmTod  to  him, — *•  Thcfi* 
with  their  cant  aHi>«t  conwcicnco,  don't  seem  to  know  that  this  nn  ua 

folly  would  unsettle  half  the  estates  in  tho  itdand  ;  and  there's  not  a  man 
in  England  woold  know  what  he  was  bom  to  till  he  bad  got  lus  fhtlior  in 
a  mjidUoaso/' 
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^^^^^  CHAFTEK  XXIX. 

The  Hotel   Bristol, 

In  a  liaiidsotne  apartment  of  the  Hotel  Bristol  at  Pans  sat  Lord  and  Lady 
Cnldtiff,  at  tea.  They  were  in  deep  mourning ;  and  though  they  were 
perfisctly  alone^  the  room  was  splendidly  lighted^ — branches  of  candles 
figuring  on  crery  console,  and  the  glass  lustro  that  hnng  fi-om  the  ceiling 
a  blaze  of  waxlights* 

If  Lord  Ciilduff  looked  older  and  more  careworn  than  we  have  lately 
Been  him,  Marion  seemed  in  higher  bloom  and  beauty,  and  the  haughty, 
half- defiant  air  which  had,  in  a  measure,  spoiled  the  charm  of  her  girlhood, 
sat  with  a  sort  of  dignity  on  her  features  ss  a  woman. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  on  either  side  ;  and  firom  her  look  of  intense 
preoccupation,  as  she  sat  gazing  on  the  broad  hem  of  her  handkerchief,  it 
was  evident  that  her  thoughts  were  wandering  far  away  from  the  place  she 
was  in.  As  they  sat  thus,  the  door  was  noiselessly  opened  by  a  senant 
in  deep  black,  who,  in  a  very  subdued  voice,  said,  **  The  Duke  de  Castro, 
your  Excellency/' 

"  I  don*t  receive,**  was  the  cold  reply,  and  the  man  withdrew.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  reappt^ared,  and  in  the  same  stealthy 
tone  said,  **  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Itenneville  begs  she  may  have  the 
honour " 

**  Lady  Culduff  does  not  receive,**  said  his  lordship  sternly. 

**  The  countess  has  been  very  kind ;  she  has  been  here  to  inquire  after 
me  several  times/* 

'*  She  is  a  woman  of  intense  cxiriosify,"  said  he  slowly. 

*•  I'd  have  said  of  great  good  nature**' 

**  And  you'd  have  said  perfectly  wrong,  madam.  The  woman  Is  a 
political  *  intriguante,'  who  ouiy  lives  to  unravel  mysteries  ;  and  the  one 
that  is  now  puzzling  her  is  too  much  for  her  good  manners." 

**  I  declare,  my  lord,  that  I  do  cot  follow  you.*' 

**  I'm  quite  sure  of  tliat,  madam.  The  sort  of  address  Madame  do 
Rennevillo  boasts  was  not  a  quahty  that  3'our  life  in  Ireland  was  likely  io 
make  you  famihar  uith." 

"  I'd  beg  you  to  remember,  my  lord,"  said  she,  angrily,  **  that  all  my 
experiences  of  the  world  have  not  been  derived  from  that  side  of  the 
Channel.'* 

**  I'm  crnt'l  enough  to  say,  madam^  that  I  wish  they  ha<l  I  There  is 
nothing  so  ditficult  as  unleanuug." 

**  I  wish,  my  lord — I  heartily  wish — that  yon  had  made  tliis  discovery 
earlier." 

**  Madam,"  said  he,  slowly,  and  with  much  solemnity  of  manner,  **  I 
owe  It  to  each  of  us  to  own  that  I  had  made  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
this  'discoveiy  '  while  there  was  yet  time  to  obviate  its  consequences.  My 
tery  great  admiration  had  not  blinded  me  as  to  certaio  pecuharitiefl, 
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lot  me  call  them,  of  mnnner  ;  and  if  my  vanity  induced  me  to  believe  that 
I  shoultl  be  able  to  correct  thorn,  it  is  my  only  ciTor.*' 

**  I  protest,  my  lord,  if  my  t-empcr  sustain  mo  under  ench  insult  a9 
this,  I  think  I  might  be  ocqiiitted  of  iU-breedmg." 

**  I  live  in  the  hope,  madami  that  such  a  charge  would  bo  impossible.** 

**  I  supposo  you  mean/'  said  she,  with  a  sneering  smilo,  **  when  I  have 
taken  more  lessons, — when  I  have  completed  the  course  of  instruction  jou 
so  courteously  began  with  mo  yesterday  ?'' 

'*  Precisely,  madam,  precisely.  There  are  no  heaven-bom  courtiers. 
The  graces  of  manner  are  as  much  matter  of  acquirement  as  are  the  notes 
in  music*  A  delicate  organization  has  the  same  diBudvantage  in  the  one 
case  that  a  £ue  ear  haa  in  the  other.  It  substitutes  an  aptitude  for  what 
ought  to  be  pm-e  acquirement.  The  people  who  are  naturally  well-man-j 
nered  are  like  the  people  who  sing  by  ear ;  and  I  need  not  say  what  oiil 
infliction  are  either." 

*'  And  you  really  thinks  my  lord,  that  I  may  yet  be  able  to  enter  a 
room  and  leave  it  with  becoming  grace  and  dignity  ?*'  I 

**  You  enter  a  room  well,  madam/'  said  he,  with  a  judirnu  hiu>vuL^H,  ■ 
**  Now  that  you  have  subdued  the  triumphftut  air  I  objected  to  and  assumed 
more  quietness, — the  blended  softness  with  reserve, — your  approach  is 
goodt  I  should  say,  extremely  good.  To  withdraw  is,  however,  far  moro 
diihcult.  To  throw  into  the  deferoDce  of  leave-taking, — ^for  it  is  always  a 
permission  you  seem  to  ask, — the  tempered  sorrow  of  departure  with  llie 
sense  of  tasted  eiyo}Tnent,  to  do  this  with  ease  and  with  elegance,  tmd  not 
a  touch  of  the  drtimatic  about  it,  is  a  very  high  success ;  and  I  grieve  to 
say,  madam/*  added  he,  seriously,  **  it  is  a  success  not  yet  accorded  you. 
Would  you  do  me  tiie  great  fiivour  to  repeat  our  lesson  of  this  mom* 
ing — 1  moan  the  curtsey  witli  tJie  two  steps  retiring,  aud  then  the  slide  ?  **J 

**  If  you  do  not  think  me  well -mannered,  my  lord,  you  must  at  leaflQ 
believe  me  very  good-tempered,*'  said  she,  flushing. 

**  Let  me  assure  you,  my  hvdy,  that  to  the  latt^sr  quality  I  attach  ito  import- 
ance  whatever.  Persona  who  respoet  themselves  never  visit  peculiarities  of 
tcmpemmeut  on  others*  Wc  have  our  infirmities  of  nature,  as  W8  have 
our  maladies  ;  but  we  keep  them  for  omuelven,  or  for  our  doctor.  It  i^ 
thi»  triumph  of  the  wt^U-bred  world  to  need  nothing  but  good  manners.'*     ■ 

*♦  Wliat  charming  people.  I  take  it  that  heaven  must  be  peopled  willi 
lards- in- wait  mg/* 

«•  Let  me  observe  to  your  ladyship  that  there  Is  no  greal<?r  cnomutjBl 
in  manners  than  an  epigram.  Keep  this  smartness  f  "^^  ' '^^  **^'^pondeu<»^ 
exclusively,  fll>6tatn  from  it  strictly  in  con  verm  atioa/' 

**  I  protest,  my  lord,  your  U  ^  hoiq^ 

abli?  to  proirt  by  half  of  them.  'tlilfl 

•ftlfifissm  against  good  manui^rit  1  should  like  to  say  good-n  ■ 

Jiord  Ciilduff  arose  nod  walked  to  the  (\r  -   *    l     r     '  ,^ 

the  approuciied*     Miiuiwhile,  she  buiueil  hoi-  ,^ 

eccnt-bottle  and  her  handkercbiMf,  and  a  book  «hii  hoA  Uvu  rnnding,         d 
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**  Hadn't  Virginia  better  come  for  tliese  ibiDgs  ?*'  said  lie,  qiiietlj. 

**  Ob,  certainly/'  replied  she,  dropping  thorn  hamedlj  on  the  table  ; 
**Vm  ftlways  transgreesiiig  ;  bat  I  do  hupo,  my  lonl,  with  tiine»  and  with 
that  siDcere  desire  to  leitm  that  animutijs  me,  I  may  yet  attain  to  at  leaiit 
60  many  of  the  habits  of  your  lordghip's  order  as  may  i^oabla  me  to  escape 
ceiiflure." 

He  smiled  and  bowed  a  courteous  coneurrenee  with  the  wish,  but  did 
not  epeak.  Though  her  lip  now  trembled  with  indignation,  and  her  cheek 
was  Hushed,  she  controlled  her  temper »  and  as  she  drew  nigh  the  door 
dropped  a  low  and  most  respectful  curtsey, 

**  Yeiy  nice,  very  nice,  indeed ;  a  though t^  perhaps,  too  formal,— I  mean 
for  the  occasion, — but  in  admirable  taste.     Your  ladyship  is  grace  itself,'* 

**  My  lord,  3'ou  are  a  model  of  com'tesy.'* 

**  I  cannot  even  attempt  to  convey  what  pleasure  your  words  give  mo»" 
said  he^  pressing  her  hand  to  his  heart  and  bowing  low.  Meanwhile,  with 
a  darkening  brow  and  a  look  of  haughty  defiance,  she  swept  past  him  and 
lefi  the  room. 

**  Isn't  Marion  well?**  said  Temple  Bramleigh,  as  he  entered  a  few 
minutes  later  ;  *'  her  maid  told  me  she  had  gone  to  her  room." 

'<  Quite  well :  a  httle  fagged,  perhaps,  by  a  day  of  visiting;  nothing 
I   '  >itd  that.     You  have  been  dining  at  the  Embas^  9     Whom  had  you 

**  A  family  party  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  diplomacies.'* 

**  To  be  sure.     It  was  Friday.     Any  neiivs  stirring  ?  '* 

*'  Nothing  whatever/* 

*•  Does  Bartleton  talk  of  retiring  still  ?  " 

**  Yes.  He  says  he  is  sick  of  sending  in  his  demand  for  retirement. 
That  they  always  say,  '  We  ean't  spare  you ;  you  must  hold  on  a  little 
longer.  If  you  go  out  now,  there's  Bailey  and  Hammersmith,  and  half-a- 
dozen  others  will  come  insisting  on  advancement.*  '* 

**  Didn't  he  say  Cnldulf  too  ?  eh,  didn't  he  ?  "  said  the  old  lord,  with 
a  wicked  twinkle  of  the  eye, 

*'  I'm  not  sure  he  didn't,*'  said  Temple,  blushing. 

**  He  did,  sir,  and  he  said  more — he  said,  Rather  than  Bee  Colduff  hei-e, 
rd  st-ay  on  and  servo  these  twenty  years/* 

**  I  didn't  hear  him  say  that«  certainly." 

•*  No,  sir,  perhaps  not,  but  he  said  it  to  himself,  as  sure  as  I  stand 
liere.  There  isn't  a  country  in  Europe — I  say  it  advisedly — where 
intellect — I  mean  superior  intellect — is  so  persistently  persecuted  as  in 
England.  I  don't  want  my  enemy  to  have  any  heavier  mlsfoi-tune  than 
to  be  bom  a  man  of  brains  and  a  Briton  !  Once  that  it's  known  that  yoit 
Stand  above  your  fellow-men,  the  whole  world  is  lirrayed  against  you, 
Wlio  knows  that  bettor  than  he  who  now  spealts  to  you  ?  Have  I  ever 
Win  for^ven  the  Erzerotmi  convention  ?  Even  George  Canning— fmm 
whom  one  might  have  erpected  better — even  he  used  to  say,  •  How  well 
CnldnflT  managed  that  commercial  treaty  with  the  Hanse  Towns  : '  ho  never 
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got  OTer  it,  sir,  never  I  You  aro  »  Toung  fellow  entering  into  life — ^lei  roe 
give  you  &  word  of  counsel.  Always  he  inferior  to  the  man  you  are,  for  the 
time  being,  in  contact  with.  Outbid  him,  ouljockey  him,  overreach  him, 
but  never  forget  to  make  him  believe  ho  knows  more  of  the  game  than 
you  do.  If  you  have  any  success  over  him,  ascribe  it  to  '  luck,*  mere 
*  hick/  The  most  envious  of  men  will  forgive  'luck,*  all  the  more  if  they 
despise  the  fellow  who  has  profited  by  it.  Therefore,  I  say,  if 
intellectnal  standard  of  your  rival  is  only  four  feet,  take  care  that 
your  tallest  heels  on,  you  don*t  stand  above  three  feet  eleven  I  No 
if  only  three  ten  and  a  half.'* 

The  little  applauding  ha  !  ha !  ha  I  with  which  hia  lordship  ended 
faintly  choruRsed  by  the  secretary. 

**  And  what  is  your  news  from  home  ;  yon* re  had  letters,  haven*t  you  ?  *' 

**  Yes.  Angnstcts  writes  me  in  great  confusion.  They  have  not  fomid 
the  will,  and  they  begin  to  fear  that  the  very  informal  scrap  of  paper  I 
already  mentioned  is  all  that  represents  one/* 

**  WTiat  1  do  you  mean  that  memorandum  stating  that  your  father 
Iti^queathed  all  he  had  to  Augustus^  and  trusted  he  would  make  a  suitablo 
provision  for  his  brothers  and  sisters?" 

**  Yes ;  that  is  all  that  has  been  found,  Augustus  eays  in  his  last  letter, 
my  poor  father  would  seem  to  have  been  most  painfully  affected  for  soi 
time  bftck  by  a  claim  put  forward  to  the  title  of  all  his  landed  property,  by 
person  assuming  to  be  the  heii*  of  my  grandfather,  and  this  claim  is  actually 
about  to  be  asserted  at  law.  The  wei{j;ht  of  this  charge  and  all  its  conse* 
quent  publicity  and  exposure  appear  to  have  cniahed  him  for  some  mouths 
before  his  death,  and  he  had  made  great  efforts  to  eflect  a  compromise.*' 

A  long,  low,  plaintive  whistle  from  Lord  Culduff  arrested  Temple's 
speech,  and  for  a  few  seconds  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  room. 

'•  This,  then,  would  have  left  you  all  Tuined— eh  ?"  asked  Culdull*, 
after  a  pause. 

**I  don*t  exactly  see  to  what  extent  wo  should  have  been  b'^bl'  — 
whether  only  the  estated  property,  or  also  all  funded  monies.'* 

**  Eveiythiug  ;  every  stick  and  stone  ;  every  scrip  and  dcl>cnlurt ,  you 
may  swear.  The  rental  of  the  estates  for  years  back  would  have  I*)  bo 
accounted  for — with  interest." 

**  Sedley  docs  not  say  so/*  said  Temple,  in  a  tone  of  considentlle 
irritation* 

**  These  fellows  never  do;  th  oy  always  r  >•  is  a  game  to  \ni 

played,  an  is^nc  to  be  waited  for,  else  their  t       ^       n  were  gone*     II' jw 
much  of  all  thin  ittorj  w»a  known  to  your  aster  Marion  ?  '* 

**  Nothing.     Neither  she  nor  any  of  tia  erer  suspected  it." 

•*  It's  always  the  samrs  thing,**  said  the  viscount,  as  hn  aro«o  an< 
Mtlle<l  liis  wig  before  the  glans.     **  T]u>  samo  e]iisc)de  goes  on  repcatinj 
itni^lf  for  ever.     These  trade  forf.nneii  arejuHt  c'*r,lJi-.na.>^    fl.*  v 
in  a  night,  and  blo>vn  away  in  the  morning.** 

**  Yon  forget^  my  lord,  that  my  father  inhcnteii  an  tiili4ii*'d  * 
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■•  You  are  going  too  fast,  mjr  lord,  faster  than  judge  and  jury.  Sedlej 
never  took  a  very  serioua  view  of  this  claim,  and  he  onJy  concurred  in  tho 
attempt  to  compromise  it  out  of  deference  to  my  father's  dishke  to  public 
scandal/' 

"And  a  very  wise  antipathy  it  was,  I  must  say.  No  gentleman  ever 
consulted  his  self  respect  by  inviting  the  world  to  criticize  his  private 
atfairs.  And  how  does  this  pleasing  incident  stand  now  ?  In  which  act 
of  tho  drama  are  we  at  this  moment  *?  Is  there  an  action  at  law  or  aro 
we  in  tho  stage  of  compromise  9  " 

'•  This  is  what  Augustus  says,*'  said  Temple,  taking  the  letter  from 
his  pocket  and  reading :  '"  Sedley  thinks  that  a  handsome  ofier  of  a  sum 
down, — say  twenty  thousand  pounds, — might  possibly  be  accepted  ;  but  to 
meet  this  would  require  a  united  effort  by  all  of  us.  Would  Lord  CuldutT 
be  disposed  to  accept  his  share  in  this  liability  ?  Would  he,  I  mean,  bo 
Willing  to  devote  a  portion  of  Marion's  fortune  to  this  object,  seeing  that  be 
is  now  one  of  ue  ?  I  have  engaged  Ciitbill  to  go  over  to  Paris  and  confer 
with  him»  and  be  ^ill  probably  arrive  there  by  Tuesday.  Nelly  has  placed 
at  my  disposal  tho  only  sum  over  which  ehe  has  exclusive  control, — it  is 
but  two  thousand  pounds.  As  for  Jack»  mattt-rs  have  gone  very  ill  with 
him,  and  rather  than  accept  a  court-martial,  he  has  throis'n  up  his  com- 
mission and  left  the  service.  Wo  aro  expecting  Lim  here  to-night,  but 
only  to  say  good-by,  as  ho  sails  for  China  on  Thureday.*  '* 

Lord  Cnlduff  walked  quietly  towards  the  chimney-piece  as  Temple 
concluded,  and  took  up  a  small  tobacco-box  of  chased  silver,  from  which 
he  proceeded  to  manufacture  a  cigarette — a  process  on  which  he  displayed 
considerable  skill  and  patience  ;  having  lighted  which,  and  taken  a  couple 
of  pufls,  ho  said,  **  YouUl  have  to  go  to  Bogota,  Temple,  that's  clear." 

•*  Go  to  Bogota  !    I  declare  I  don't  see  why." 

'*  Yes ;  you'll  have  to  go  ;  every  man  has  to  take  his  turn  of  some 
objectionable  post,  his  Gaboon  and  yellow-fever  days.  I  myself  passed  a 
year  at  Stuttgard.  The  Bramlcighs  are  now  events  of  the  past.  There's 
BO  nso  in  fighting  against  these  things.  They  were,  and  they  are  not, 
that*s  tho  whole  story.  It's  very  hard  on  every  one,  especially  hard  upon 
me,  Reverses  in  life  sit  easily  enough  on  the  class  that  furnishes  adven- 
turers, but  in  ntif  condition  there  are  no  adventurers.  You  and  others  like 
you  descend  to  the  ranks?,  and  nobody  thinks  the  worse  of  you*  lIVj — wo 
cannot  I  that's  tho  pull  you  have*  We  are  bom  with  our  epaulettes,  and 
wo  must  wear  them  till  we  die,** 

"It  does  not  seem  a  very  logical  consequenoe,  notwithstanding,  to  roc, 
that  because  my  brother  may  have  to  defend  his  title  to  his  estate,  that  I 
must  accept  a  post  that  is  highly  distasteftd  to  me.'' 

**Aiid  yet  it  is  the  direct  consequence.  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to 
touch  that  bell.  I  should  like  some  claret-cup.  The  fact  is,  we  all  of  oa 
take  too  htUe  out  of  our  prosperity  I  Where  we  err  is,  we  experiment  on 
good  fortune:  now  we  shouldn't  do  that^  we  should  realize.     You  for 
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instance  ottght  to  btiTo  made  yonr  *  rnrming  '  whilo  jour  father  was  enter* 
taiuing  all  tlie  world  in  Belj^via.  The  people  cortldii'l  huTo  ignoru'd 
ffottj  and  dined  with  him ;  at  lenst,  you  need  not  hare  let  them/' 

"  Sa  that  yoiir  lordship  air  end  j  looks  npon  ns,  as  bygones,  m  things 
of  tho  past  ?  *  * 

**  1  am  forced  to  take  Uiifl  Tcry  disagreutLblo  rievr.  Will  you  trj*  thai 
cup  7  it  is  scarcely  iced  enough  for  my  liking.  Have  you  rermarked  that  they 
never  make  cup  properly  in  a  hotel  ?     The  dubs  alone  hare  the  secret.'* 

**  I  suppose  you  will  confer  with  Cutbill  before  you  return  an  nntrw'or 
to  Augustus  ?  **  fiftid  Temple  stifHy. 

•*  I  may — ^that  is,  1  may  listen  to  what  that  very  pluugible  but  not  yct 
polished  indi^ndual  has  to  say,  before  I  frame  the  exact  tonufi  of  my  reply. 
We  ore  all  of  ue,  eo  to  Bay^  dnnx  hfi  ninnvtm  dmps,     Vou  arc  p  > 

you  hate  to  go,  and  !♦  who  really  should  have  had  no  share  in  tli     _  il 

disaster,  have  taken  my  ticket  in  the  lottery  when  the  last  prize  has  just 
paid  over  the  counter." 
*  It  is  very  hard  an  yau  indeed/*  said  the  other  ftcornlully, 

•*  Nothing  less  than  your  sympathy  would  make  it  endurable/'  and  tis 
ho  spoke  he  lighted  a  bed-room  candle  and  moved  towards  the  door. 
»•  Don't  tell  them  at  F.  0.  that  you  are  going  out  unwillingly,  or  they'll 
keep  you  there.  Trust  to  some  irregularity  when  you  are  there,  to  get 
recalled,  and  be  injured.  If  a  man  can  only  be  injured  and  brought  bcfi^re 
the  House,  it's  worth  ten  years*  active  service  to  him.  The  first  time  I  was 
injured  1  was  made  secretary  of  embassy.  The  second  gave  me  my 
K.  C.  B.,  and  I  look  to  my  next  misfortune  for  the  Grand  Crogs.  Oood- 
by*  Don't  take  tho  yellow-fever,  don't  marry  a  squaw.*'  And  with  a  graco- 
ftil  move  of  tho  hand  he  motioned  an  adieu,  and  disappeared. 


CHArTER  XXX. 

On    the    Road. 

lj*E9TiiA.KfJK  and  hia  sister  were  on  their  way  in  Italy*     11jo  curate  had  be»en 
appointed  to  thA  church  at  Albano,  and  ho  was  pfoeeeding  to  hiN  "!    *  ti 

with  im  much  happiness  as  is  permittt>d  to  a  man  who,  with  a  v  ^*^ 

opinion  of  himself,  feels  cjdled  on  to  asstniie  a  position  of  some  importance. 
Wishing,  partly  from  motiTes  of  enjoyment,  partly  from  economy,  to 
AToid  the  route  most  frer|uented  by  traTeUers,  they  had  taken  the  road 
through  Zurich  and  the  valley  of  tho  upper  Rlilnc^  and  hoii  now  reached 
the  little  village  of  Dombim  in  the  Tf^mrlbf^ff?^ — n  spot  of  pfrrntltir  brnntr, 
In  ilie  midst  of  a  cooapl  High  pi 

capped  above,  pino-clod   ;.^,,    ,-,-,,.,   .i,-,    iMi^d  by  grii  iti^, 

flfh  pANlurelattds,  troveified  by  innumerable  Mtreams,  and  r  with 

i^i  /ea  of  framed  wood,  wf/  i  aod 

<1'  irrk«4i,  or*  the  mmi  pi  ,  l^riMie. 

besiutiM  oitlk  eoT«rod  the  iilUs,  their  tinUaog  beli  juI  in  tho 
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elMur  air,  and  blending  their  tones  with  the  ceaseless  flow  of  falling  water, 
imparting  jnst  that  amonnt  of  soond  that  relieved  the  solenm  character  of 
the  scene,  and  gave  it  vitality. 

Day  after  day  fonnd  onr  two  travellers  still  lingering  here.  There  was 
a  charm  in  the  spot,  which  each  felt,  without  confessing  it  to  the  other, 
and  it  was  already  the  fourth  evening  of  their  sqjonm  as  they  were  sitting 
hy  the  side  of  a  little  rivolet,  watching  the  dipping  flies  along  the  stream, 
that  Jolia  said,  suddenly, — 

"  You'd  like  to  live  your  life  here,  Geoige ;  isn't  that  so  ?  " 

"  What  makes  you  think  so,  Julia  ? "  said  he,  colouring  slightly  as 
ha  spoke. 

"  First  tell  me  if  I  have  not  read  you  aright  ?  You  like  this  quiet 
dreamy  landscape.  You  want  no  other  changes  than  in  the  varying  ofibcts 
of  cloud,  and  shadow,  and  mist ;  and  you'd  like  to  think  this  a  little  haven 
against  the  storms  and  shipwrecks  of  life  ?  " 

**  And  if  I  really  did  think  all  this,  would  my  choice  of  an  existence  be 
a  vexy  bad  one,  Julia  ?  " 

"  No.  Not  if  one  could  ensure  the  same  frame  of  mind  in  which  first 
he  tasted  the  enjoyment.  I,  for  instance,  like  what  is  called  the  world 
very  much.  I  like  society,  life,  and  gaiety.  I  like  the  attentions,  I  like 
the  flatteries  one  meets  witii,  but  if  I  could  be  always  as  happy,  always  as 
tranquil  as  we  have  felt  since  we  came  here,  I'd  be  quite  willing  to  sign  a 
bond  to  live  and  die  here." 

"  So  that  you  mean  our  present  enjoyment  of  the  place  could  not  last  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  it  could  not.  I  am  sure  a  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  we 
now  feel  is  in  the  relief  of  escaping  from  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  a  world 
that  we  don't  belong  to.  The  first  sense  of  this  relief  is  repose,  the  next 
would  be  ennui." 

**  I  don't  agree  with  you,  Julia.  There  is  a  calm  acceptance  of  a 
humble  lot  in  life,  quite  apart  firom  ennui." 

"  Don't  believe  it.  There  is  no  such  philosophy.  A  great  part  of  ► 
your  happiness  hero  is  in  the  fact  that  you  can  afford  to  live  here.  Oh, 
hold  up  your  hands,  and  be  horrified.  It  is  very  shocking  to  have  a  sister 
who  will  say  such  vulgar  things,  but  I  watched  you,  George,  after  you  paid 
the  bill  this  morning,  and  I  marked  the  delighted  smile  in  which  you 
pointed  out  some  efiect  of  light  on  the  *  Sentis,'  and  I  said  to  myself,  '  It 
is  the  landlord  has  touched  up  the  landscape.'  " 

*  *  I  declare,  Julia,  you  make  me  angry.   Why  will  you  say  such  things  ?  " 

"  Why  are  we  so  poor,  George  ?  Tell  mo  that,  brother  mine.  Why 
are  we  so  poor  ?  " 

"  There  are  hundreds  as  poor ;  thousands  poorer." 

"  Perhaps  they  don't  care,  don't  fret  about  it,  don't  dwell  on  all  the 
things  they  are  debarred  from,  don't  want  this  or  that  appliance  to  make 
life  easier.  Now  look  there,  what  a  difference  in  one's  existence  to  travel 
that  way." 

As  she  spoke,  she  pointed  to  a  travelling  carriage  which  swept  over  tho 
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bridge,  with  all  the  spoed  of  foar  pointers,  and,  with  all  the  claiier  of  cracking 
ivhips  and  sounding  horns,  madu  for  the  inn  of  ilie  village. 

•'  How  few  travel  with  poet  now,  in  these  days  of  rjulroaJ,"  said  h( 
not  Borry  to  turn  tho  conversation  into  another  channel. 

**  I  hope  they  are  going  on.     I  trust  they'll  not  stop  here.     We  ha^ 
been  the  great  folk  of  the  plac^  up  to  this,  but  you'll  see  how  cuuiplult^; 
the  courier   or  the  femme-de-chambro  will  eclipse  ua   now/*    aaid  she, 
rising.     **  Let  us  go  back^  or  perhaps  they'll  give  our  very  rooms  away*" 
•*  How  can  you  be  so  silly,  Julia  ?  " 

"AM  because  we  are  poor,  George.  Let  me  bo  rich,  and  you'll  be 
Burprised,  not  only  how  generous  I  shall  be,  but  how  disposed  to  think 
well  of  every  one.     Poverty  is  tho  very  mother  of  distrust,*' 

**  I  never  heard  you  rail  at  our  narrow  fortune  like  this  before," 
«*  Don't  be  angiy^  with  me,  dear  George,  and  I'll  make  a  confession  to 
yon.     I  was  not  thinking  of  ourselves,  nor  of  our  humble  lot  all  this  while  ; 
it  was  a  letter  I  got  this  morning  from  Nelly  Bramleigh  was  running  in  my 
mind.     It  has  never  been  out  of  my  thoughts  since  I  received  it.*' 
**  You  never  told  me  of  this." 

**  No.     She  begged  me  not  to  speak  of  it  j  and  I  meant  to  have  obej-cd 

her,  but  my  temper  has  betrayed  mo.     What  Nelly  said  ifv-ns,  '  Don't  t4jll 

your  brother  about  these  things  till  he  can  hear  the  whole  story,  which 

Augustus  vtiR  write  to  him  as  soon  as  he  is  able.  ' " 

**  Wliat  does  she  allude  to  ?  " 

**  They  are  ruined — actually  ruined." 

**  The  Bramleighs — the  rich  Bramleighs  ?  *' 

**  Just  so.     They  were  worth  millious — at  least  they  thought  so^i 
few  weeks  back,  and  now  they  have  neit  to  nothing/* 
**  This  hoA  come  of  over- speculation." 

''  No.  Nothing  of  tho  kind.  It  is  a  claimant  to  the  estate  has  arisen, 
an  heir  whose  rights  take  precedence  of  their  father's  ;  in  fiict,  the  grand- 
.  father  had  been  privately  married  early  in  life,  and  had  a  son  of  whom 
nothing  was  heard  for  years,  but  who  married  and  left  a  bov,  who,  on  attain- 
ing manhood,  preferred  his  claim  to  the  property.  All  this  mjsterious 
clium  was  well  known  to  Colonel  Bramleigh  ;  indeed,  it  would  appear  that 
for  years  he  was  engaged  in  negotiations  with  this  man's  lawyers,  some- 
times  dedantlj  challenging  an  appeal  to  the  law,  and  sometimes  entertain- 
ing projects  of  compromise.  The  correspondence  was  very  liingthy,  and, 
from  its  nature,  must  have  weighed  heavily  on  tho  Coloners  mind  and 
spirits,  and  ended,  as  Nelly  suspects,  by  breaking  up  his  health. 

**  It  was  almost  tho  very  first  news  that  met  Augustus  on  his  accession 
to  his  forhiue,  and  so  stunned  was  ho  tlmt  he  \^r  v, 

— *  I  have  sijch  perfect  reliance  on  botl)  your  iii)  ^  if 

you  assure  mo  this  claim  is  well-founded  imd  this  demand  a  juxt  one,  I 
will  not  content  it.'  He  added,—*  1  am  not  afraid  of  poverty,  bttt  o  public 
shame  and  a  scandal  would  lie  my  death.*  ** 

Just  what  I  should  expect  from  him*     What  did  Sodley  sa^  2  ** 
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•*  He  didn^t  say  he  was  exactly  a  fool,  but  something  very  like  it ;  and 
he  told  him,  too,  that  though  he  might  make  Tery  light  of  his  own  lights, 
he  eould  not  presume  to  barter  away  those  of  others  ;  and,  last  of  all,  he 
added,  what  he  knew  would  have  ita  weight  with  Augustus,  that,  had  his 
father  lived,  he  meant  to  have  compromised  this  claim.  Not  that  he 
regarded  it  either  as  well-founded  or  formidable,  but  simply  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  a  very  unpleasant  publicity.  This  last  intimation  had  its  effect, 
and  Augustus  permitted  Bedley  to  treat-  Sedley  at  once  addi'essed  him- 
self  to  Temple — Jack  was  not  to  be  found — and  to  Lord  Culduff,  to  learn 
what  share  they  were  disposed  to  take  in  such  an  arrangement.  As 
^  Augustus  offered  to  bind  himself  never  to  marry,  and  to  make  a  will 
dividing  the  estate  ecjually  amongst  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Lord  Culduff 
and  Temple  quite  approved  of  this  determination,  but  held  that  they  were 
not  called  upon  to  take  any  portion  of  the  burden  of  the  compromise. 

^*  Augustus  would  seem  to  have  been  so  indignant  at  this  conduct, 
that  ho  wrote  to  Sedley  to  put  him  at  once  in  direct  communication  M-ith 
the  claimant.  Sedley  saw  by  the  terms  of  the  letter  how  much  of  it  was 
dictated  by  passion  and  offended  pride,  evaded  the  demand*  and  pretended 
that  an  arrangement  was  actually  pending,  and,  if  uninterfered  with,  sura 
to  be  completed-  To  this  Augustus  replied— for  Nelly  has  sent  me  a 
copy  of  his  very  words — *  Be  it  so.  Make  such  a  settlement  as  you,  in 
Your  capacity  of  my  lawyer,  deem  best  for  my  interests*  For  my  o\nx 
part,  I  will  not  live  in  a  house,  nor  receive  the  rents  of  an  estate,  my 
rights  to  which  the  law  may  possibly  decide  against  me.  Till,  then,  the 
matter  be  determined  either  way,  I  and  my  sister  Eleanor,  who  is  like- 
minded  with  me  in  this  affair,  will  go  where  we  can  live  at  least  cost, 
decided,  so  soon  as  may  be,  to  have  this  issue  determined,  and  Castello 
become  the  poesesaion  of  him  who  rightfully  owns  it,' 

•*  On  the  evening  of  the  day  he  wrote  this  they  left  CasteUo.  They 
only  stopped  a  night  in  Dublin,  and  left  next  morning  for  the  Continent. 
Nelly's  letter  is  dated  from  Ostend,  Bhe  says  she  does  not  know  where 
they  are  going,  and  is  averse  to  anything  like  importuning  her  brother  by 
even  a  question.  She  promises  to  write  soon  again,  however,  and  tell  me 
all  about  their  plans.  They  are  travelling  without  a  servant,  and,  so  far 
as  she  knows,  with  very  little  money.  Poor  Nelly  !  she  bears  up  nobly, 
but  the  terrible  reverse  of  condition,  and  the  privations  she  is  hourly 
confronted  with,  are  clearly  preying  upon  her." 

**  What  a  change !  Just  to  think  of  them  a  few  months  back.  It  waa 
a  princely  household." 

"  Just  what  Nelly  says.  *  It  is  complete  overthrow ;  and  if  I  am  not 
stunned  by  the  reverse,  it  is  because  all  my  sympathies  are  engaged  for 
poor  *  Gusty,*  who  is  doing  his  best  to  bear  up  well.  As  fbr  myself,  I 
never  knew  how  helpless  I  was  till  I  tried  to  pack  my  trunk.  I  suppose 
time  will  soften  down  many  things  that  are  now  somewhat  hard  to  bear ; 
but  for  the  moment  I  am  impatient  and  irritable  ;  and  it  is  only  the  sight 
of  my  dear  brother — so  calm,  so  manly,  and  so  dignified  in  his  sorrow — 
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that  obliges  me  to  forg<it  my  saMeh  grief  and  compose  mygelf  ae  I 
ought/'* 

As  thcj  thus  talked,  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  whero  tk*j 
landlord  met  them,  with  the  request  that  tho  two  gentlemen  who  had 
arrived  by  extra-post,  and  who  could  not  find  horsca  to  i^  '  >  their 
jouTDoy,  might  bo  permitted  to  Bhar©  tho  ont>  tit  Ling- room  o  ccm- 

tainedi  and  which  was  at  pro8«Dt  occupied  by  the  L'Estrangcg^ 

'*  Let  us  sup  in  your  room^  GoQrg6,"  wLispored  Jiiha,  and  passbd  on 
into  the  bons^.  L* Estrange  gave  orders  to  send  the  »upp&r  to  his  room, 
aud  told  the  landlord  that  the  ealou  was  at  his  guests*  disposal. 

About  two  houTB  latiir,  as  the  curate  and  his  sister  sat  at  ihia  opeo 
window,  silently  enjoying  the  delicious  softness  of  a  starry  night,  they  werd 
startled  by  the  loud  talking  of  persons  bo  ueiir  as  to  seem  ahnost  in  tho 
room  with  them. 

**  EngUsh — I'll  be  sworn  they  are  T*  said  one.  '*  That  instinctive  dread 
of  a  stranger  pertains  only  to  our  people,  llow  couid  it  havo  intiirfcred 
with  their  comfort,  that  we  sat  and  eat  our  moal  in  this  eomor  ?** 

**  The  landlord  says  they  are  young*  imd  the  woman  protty.   That  i 
explain  something*     Your  countrymen,  Philip,  iu*c  the  most  jealous  race  i 
Europe/' 

L'Estrange  coughed  hero  three  or  four  times*  to  apprise  his  neighbaors 
that  they  were  \nthin  earshot  of  others. 

**  Listeo  to  that  cough,*'  cried  tho  first  speaker.  **  That  waa  palpably 
feigned.     It  wiis  meant  to  say.  Don't  talk  so  loud." 

**  I  always  grow  mora  indiscreet  under  such  proTOcatioiii*'  aaid  Uxu 
othar,  whose  words  wore  slightly  tinged  with  a  foreign  accent. 

A  miirry  laugh  burst  fiom  Julia  at  this  speech,  which  the  others  joiiiad 
in  by  very  impulse. 

**  I  stispoet/'  said  tho  first  speaker,  *'  we  might  aa  well  have  oeeapied 
tho  same  room,  seeing  in  what  close  proximity  wu  stand  to  oach  other/* 

^*  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  go  to  your  room,  Julia,'*  said  Geoi) 
in  a  low  voice.     "  It  is  getting  lote,  beaides/' 

**  I  believe  you  are  right,  George,     I  will  say  good* night.'' 

The  last  words  appeared  to  have  caoght  the  tarB  of  tho  strangers,  wha 
exclaimed  together,  *' UiXMl-mght,  good-night;*'  and  he  with  the  fonrign 
acoent  licgaa  to  hum,  in  a  ^•  Imana 

notte,  buona  stira;''  whiehJu.  ieoinga 

hurried  her  away,  and  olosod  the  door. 

'*  There  is  the  end  of  that  eptfiodo/'  said  the  foroigzi  Toioo*  ^*  I^e  Mari 
Jaloux  has  had  enough  of  us.  Your  woman  in  Bnghmd  aie  Iftoghi  jiirf  cr 
to  pb\  /' 

**  '  f'lv  that  TvnTE  are  all  pjroioch&ista/'  pniil  tbc  ollur,  with 


iigle  of  tii 

_lil  .'«!g,  and  L  i.r,u.-i. 

•uou  idiur,     A  Umhiiy  Imok  id  inu^^iicir  aI  Imi  nmuMsd  him«     U  mtim 
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from  the  adjoining  room,  whore  ihe  etrangers  were  still  at  table,  though  it 
was  DOW  nigh  daybreak. 

"  Yes,"  said  he  of  the  foreign  accent,  '<  I  must  confess  it.  I  never 
made  a  lucky  hit  in  my  life  without  the  ungrateful  thought  of  how  much 
luckier  it  might  have  been." 

'*  It  is  your  Italian  blood  has  given  you  that  temperament." 

**  1  knew  you'd  say  so,  Philip ;  before  my  speech  was  well  out,  I 
felt  the  reply  you*d  make  mo.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  you  English  are  not 
a  whit  more  thankful  to  fortune  than  we  are  ;  but  in  your  matter-of-fact 
way  you  accept  a  benefit  as  your  just  due,  while  wo,  more  conscious  of 
our  deservings,  always  feel  that  no  recompence  fully  equalled  what  we 
merited.  And  so  is  it  that  ever  since  that  morning  at  Fumival's  Inn,  I 
keep  on  asking  myself.  Why  twenty  thousand  7  Why  not  forty — ^why  not 
tmce  forty?" 

''I  was  quite  prepared  for  all  this.  I  think  I  saw  the  reaction 
beginning  as  you  signed  the  paper." 

**  No,  there  you  wrong  me,  Philip.  I  wrote  boldly,  like  a  man  who 
fi.lt  that  he  was  making  a  great  resolve,  and  could  stand  by  it.  You'd 
never  guess  when  what  you  have  called  *  the  reaction '  set  in." 

'*  I  am  curious  to  know  when  that  was." 

**  I'll  tell  you.  You  remember  our  visit  to  Castello.  You  thought  it 
a  strange  cuprico  of  mine  to  ask  the  lawyer  whether,  now  that  all  was 
liiiiilly  settled  between  us,  I  might  bo  permitted  to  see  the  house — which, 
:is  the  family  had  leil,  could  be  done  without  any  unpleasantness.  I 
IaUcvo  my  request  amused  hhn  as  much  as  it  did  yon ;  ho  thought  it  a 
6trau<{0  caprice,  but  he  saw  no  reason  to  refuse  it,  and  I  saw  smiled  as  ho 
sat  down  to  write  the  note  to  the  housekeeper.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
thought,  *  It  is  a  gambler's  whim ;  he  wants  to  see  the  stake  he  played  for, 
and  what  he  might  perhaps  have  won  had  ho  had  courage  to  play  o>it  the 
g;uiic.'      You  certiiinly  took  that  view  of  it." 

The  other  muttered  something  like  a  half  assent,  and  the  former 
Fjjoakcr  continued  :  **  And  you  were  both  of  you  wrong.  I  wanted  to  soo 
the  finished  picture  of  which  I  possessed  the  sketch — the  beautiful  Flora — 
whose  original  was  my  grandmother.  I  cannot  tell  you  tbe  intense  longing 
I  hitJ  to  800  the  features  that  pertained  to  one  who  belonged  to  mo ;  a 
man  must  be  as  utterly  desolate  as  I  am,  to  comprehend  the  craving  I  felt 
to  have  something — anything  that  might  stand  to  mo  in  place  of  family. 
It  wa«  this  led  me  to  Castello,  and  it  was  this  that  made  mc,  when  I 
crossed  tho  threshold,  indiflerent  to  all  the  splendours  of  the  place,  and 
only  occupied  with  one  thought,  one  wish — to  see  the  frescos  in  tho 
Oclagon  Tower, — poor  old  Giacomo's  great  work, — tho  picture  of  his 
beautiful  dauj,'ht^T.  And  was  she  not  beautiful  ?  I  ask  you,  riiillp,  bad 
liapluicl  himself  ever  such  a  model  for  sweetness  of  expression  ?  Come, 
come.  You  were  just  as  wild  as  myself  in  your  enthusiasm  as  you  stood 
before  her ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  silly  jest  that  you  could  repress  tho 
agitation  you  were  so  ashamed  of." 
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<*  I  remember  I  told  you  thiit  the  family  hftd  terribly  dcgenoratod  fiince 
hor  day/' 

•*  And  yet  you  ti-iod  to  trace  a  likeness  between  as." 

•*  You  won't  say  that  I  Bucceeded,"  said  be,  with  a  hmgh, 

**  It  was  then  as  I  stood  there  gazing  on  ber,  thinking  of  her  ead 
slory,  that  1  bctbotight  me  what  an  ignoble  part  it  was  I  played  to  com- 
promise the  rights  that  she  had  wou^  and  bow  unworthy  I  was  to  be  the 
descendant  of  the  beautiful  Enrich etta." 

••  You  are  about  the  onJy  man  I  ever  met  who  was  in  Iotc  with  his 
grandmother." 

**  Call  it  how  you  like,  her  lorely  face  has  never  left  me  since  I  saif  ^ 
it  there/' 

**  And  yet  yoiu*  regret  implies  that  you  arc  only  sorry  not  to  bavo 
made  a  better  bargain/' 

**  No,  Philip :  my  regret  is  not  to  have  stood  out  for  terms  that  uiu&i 
have  been  refused  me  ;  I  wish  I  bad  asked  for  the  *  impossible/  1  tried 
to  make  a  laughing  matter  of  it  when  I  began,  but  I  caunot — I  cannot. 
1  have  got  the  feeling  that  I  have  beeu  solliug  my  bii'thrtght/* 

**  And  you  regret  that  the  mess  of  pottage  has  not  been  bigger.'* 

**  There's  the  impossibility  in  making  a  firicnd  of  an  Englisliman  f     It 
is  the  sordid  side  of  everything  he  will  insist  on  turning  upiKrmost.     Had  ' 
I  told  a  Frenchman  what  I  bavo  told  you,  be  would  hiive  lent  mo  hi«^ 
who!©  heart  in  synjpathy." 

**  To  be  sure  he  would.  He  would  have  accepted  all  that  stupid  sen- 
timeutality  about  your  grandmother  as  rclined  feeling »  and  you*d  baro 
been  blubbering  over  each  other  this  half  hour.'* 

**  If  you  only  knew  the  subbmc  project  I  had.  I  dare  not  tell  you  of 
it  in  your  miserable  spirit  of  depreciating  all  that  is  high  in  feeling  and 
noble  in  aspiration.  Y'ou  would  ridicule  it.  Yes,  mon  cber,  you  would 
have  seen  nothing  in  my  plan,  savo  what  you  could  turn  into  absurdity/' 

"  Let  me  bear  it.     I  promise  you  to  receive  the  information  with  thtj 
most  distinguished  consideration/* 

•'  You  could  not.  You  could  not  elevate  your  miud  oven  to  comprehend 
my  motives.  What  would  you  have  stiid,  if  I  had  gone  to  this  !Mr.  Bram» 
leigh.  and  said,  Cousin '* 

**  Ho  is  not  your  cousin*  to  begin  with.*' 

**  No  matter ;  one  calls  every  nndofined  relation  cousin.  Cousin,  I 
would  have  said*  this  house  that  you  live  in,  these  liorec^s  that  yon  drive, 
this  plate  that  you  dine  off,  these  spreading  lawns  and  shady  i\<  -  *•  t 
lie  around,  are  mine  ;  I  am  their  lawful  owiu^r ;  I  aoi  Uie  true  beii  ; 

aad  you  are  nothing — nobmly — ^the  son  of  an  ilb>gHimat« " 

*'  rd  say  ho*d  have  pitched  you  out  of  the  wiudow/* 

**  Wait  a  whiles ;  not  so  tmi,  Nc^'erlhebss,  I  would  bavo  najd,  Yoiim 
In  iho  p  Mlthe  habit.     T'         V  : 

•loce  y«*  y  are  part  of  t  { 

Uva  withoQt  ihcoii  bccaoje  you  lojow  qu  other  iifo  than  wben»  they  est 
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and  mmgle ;  while  I,  poor  and  an  adyentorer,  have  never  tasted  luxury, 
nor  had  any  experiences  bat  of  trouble  and  difficulty.  Let  us  each  keep 
the  station  to  which  habit  and  time  have  accustomed  him.  Do  you  live,  as 
you  haye  ever  lived,  grand  seigneur  as  you  are— rich,  honoured,  and 
regarded.  I  will  never  dispute  your  possession  nor  assail  your  right.  I 
only  ask  that  you  accept  me  as  your  relation, — a  cousin,  who  has  been 
long  absent  in  remote  lands  ;  a  traveller,  an  '  eccentric,'  who  likes  a  life 
of  savagery  and  adventure,  and  who  has  come  back,  after  years  of  exile, 
to  see  his  family  and  be  with  his  own.  Imagine  yourself  for  an  instant  to 
be  Bramleigh,  and  what  would  you  have  said  to  this  ?  Had  I  simply 
asked  to  be  one  of  them,  to  call  them  by  their  Christian  names,  to  bo 
presented  to  their  friends  as  Cousin  Anatole — I  ask  you  now — seriously, 
what  you  would  have  replied  to  such  a  noble  appeal  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know  exactly  what  I  should  have  said,  but  I  think  I  can  tell 
yoa  what  I  would  have  done." 

"  WeU,  out  with  it." 

**  I'd  have  sent  for  the  police,  and  handed  you  over  to  the  authorities 
£[)r  cither  a  rogue  or  a  madman." 

'<  Bon  soir.  I  wish  you  a  good-night — ^pleasant  dreams,  too,  if  that  be 
possible." 

**  Don't  go.  Sit  down.  The  dawn  is  just  breaking,  and  you  know  I 
ordered  the  horses  for  the  first  light." 

'*  I  must  go  into  the  air  then.     I  must  go  where  I  can  breathe." 

'<  Take  a  cigar,  and  let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

"  That  is  easy  enough  for  you  ;  you  who  treat  everj'thing  as  a  mere 
passing  incident,  and  would  make  life  a  series  of  unconnected  episodes. 
You  turn  from  this  to  that,  just  as  you  taste  of  this  dish  and  that  at 
dinner  ;  but  I  who  want  to  live  a  life — enteiidu  / — to  live  a  life  :  to  bo  to- 
morrow the  successor  of  myself  to-day,  to  carry  with  mo  an  identity — 
how  am  /  to  practise  your  philosophy  ?  " 

*'  Here  come  the  horses  ;  and  I  must  say,  I  am  for  once  grateful  to 
their  jingling  bells,  helping  as  they  do  to  drown  more  nonsense  than  even 
you  usually  give  way  to." 

**  How  did  we  ever  become  friends  ?     Can  you  explain  that  to  me  ?  " 

*'  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  in  one  of  your  lucid  moments,  Anatole 
— for  you  have  them  at  times." 

*'  Ah,  I  have  I  But  if  you're  getting  complimentary,  I'd  better  bo  oflf. 
Will  you  look  to  the  bill  ?  and  I'll  take  charge  of  the  baggage." 
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VI.— Of  Times  fob  Talkdjo. 

It  is  an  unquestiouablo  fact  that  one  of  tbo  most  desiiiible  things  ia  Lo 
bomo  in  mind  by  all  persons  who  hope  to  attain  to  any  degreo  of  pro- 
ficiency iu  the  art  of  talking,  is  tbo  nocesBity  of  timing  theii-  observfttioua — 
bo  thuy  of  whatever  kind  they  mwy — in  a  careful  aud  judicious  faahion.  It  in 
impossible  to  overrate  ibc  importnuce  of  The  succobh  of 

a  remark,  of  an  anecdote,  of  a  pit^€0  ol  n        ^  ^       i  moro  upon  its 

being  well-timed  than  upon  any  one  other  single  clemunt.  Th^re  is  surely 
no  one  who  has  considered  this  subject  of  ours  at  lUl  attentively  who  has 
not,  at  some  time  or  other,  beeu  struck  by  the  tniLk  of  this  statement. 
Have  we  not  all  observed  over  and  over  again  how  often  a  veiy  poor 
remark  indeed^  made  at  the  right  momentj  will  be  rect^ved  >vith  applause, 
while  a  really  good  thing,  if  it  happens  to  be  said  apropm  de  rmif  will 
for  that  very  reasou  of  its  not  having  been  properly  ted  up  to,  fall  dismally 
flat,  and  be  altogether  a  failure.  We  have  most  of  us,  at  some  time  or 
other,  taken  note  of  such  failures)  even  if  we  have  not  knovm  cnongh  of 
the  art  of  talking  to  attribute  them  to  their  right  cause* 

This  timing  of  what  we  have  to  Bay  being  thou  a  thing  of  such  moment, 
it  is  only  natural  tbat  we — ^being  eugagcd  iu  such  an  invostigatiou  as  thiti 
with  which  wo  are  now  busy — shoald  iiuiuire  eame^Uy  whether  there  are 
any  rules  fur  the  guidance  of  the  talk -student  who  desires  to  excel  in  this 
particular  braneh  of  art ;  whether,  iu  shurti  there  are  in  existenco  any  mlee 
by  which  ho  may  learn — when  bo  haj  got  anything  io  say — at  what  tuno 
he  oQghtt  and  at  whut  ttme  he  ought  not,  to  fiay  it.  As  far  as  the  writer 
of  these  chapters  knows,  thsre  are  no  snob  laws  in  existence.  The 
areana  of  talk  have  been  bat  little  examined  into.  Conversation,  aa  an 
art,  ha«  boen  less  made  the  subject  of  study  than  might — ^eonsidertng  its 
importance — ^have  been  expected,  and  pmfessors  <if  thai  art  have,  as  ouo 
cannot  but  think,  fdiown  some  degree  of  sclilshncsB  in  k*  ir  Cix&- 

oo?eriM  in  couucction  with  it  to  themselvea.     We  are  tin  .n  upon 

our  own  resources  by  their  reticence,  and  compelled  to  pursue  the  know- 
ledge which  we  desire  to  attain  under  very  great  difllciUUes*  Wo  ma«t, 
however,  by  no  means  despair. 

The  portit^ular  branch  of  mich  kriv  liioh  wo  are  now  cngnged 

in  studying — ^t|ie  timing,  namely,  of  l^.^^  i.„^  iu  a  disctwet  and  ^Ifid 
manner — is  one,  ati  has  bt^m  said,  of  very  considerable  interest.  Lot  us 
ut'e  if  Wd  ci\  ,r^ 

iXiums  ouo  '  r!f 

slratigly,  is  the  conviction  that  wi<  tnofil  avoid,  by  aU  auums  and  al  any 
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expense,  ihe  practice  of  dragging  in  the  topic  on  which  we  wish  io  talk, 
by  main  force.  If  our  talk  is  to  prosper,  the  subject  of  it  must  be  led  up 
to  gradually.  It  must  be  led  up  to  gradually,  and  what  is  more,  naturally ; 
ihe  conTorsation  reaching  it  by  easy  stages,  and,  as  one  may  say,  in  the 
course  of  nature.  And  this  leading  np  must,  you  are  entreated  to 
remember,  be  the  work  of  destiny,  and  by  no  means  brought  about  by 
you  who  desire  to  profit  by  it.  Next  in  magnitude  to  the  fault  of  dragging 
in  your  subject  neck  and  heels,  is  the  error  of  leading  up  to  it  yourself 
in  a  forced  and  unnatural  manner.  You  must  wait  for  your  opportunity. 
Self-control  and  patience  are  as  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  conversa- 
tional, as  of  any  other  distinction.  You  must  bo  patient  then,  but  you 
must  also  be  vigilant ;  a  combination  of  qualities  rare  but  indispensable 
to  those  who  would  be  great  in  anything.  You  must  be  ready  when  that 
opportunity  which  has  been  spoken  of  does  come,  to  seize  it  and  hold  it 
fasL  You  must  hold  your  remark,  your  description,  your  story,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  in  check,  as  a  skilful  gillie  does  a  deer-hound,  but  you  must  bo 
ready  to  let  it  slip  when  the  right  moment  comes.  If  that  moment  is 
missed,  your  chance  is  gone.  Not  the  proverbial  mutton,  not  Queen  Anno 
herself,  ai-e  more  utterly  dead  than  is  a  subject  which  has  once  been 
diisposed  of  and  dropped.  You  cannot  revive  it ;  to  assert  that  such 
resuscitation  is  possible,  would  be  to  mislead  miiuy  unoffending  and  perhtips 
deserving  persons.  We  have  all  of  us  seen  such  resuscitation  attempted : 
**  You  were  talking  just  now  of  dromedaries,  it  reminds  me  of  a  clever 
thing  said  by  Professor  Humps."  We  have  all  heard  something  of  this 
sort  in  our  time,  but  have  we  ever  known  the  anecdote  thus  introduced 
to  succeed  ?  The  iact  is  that  there  are  some  people  the  peculiar  nature 
of  whose  genius  it  is  to  suggest  to  them  the  most  brilliant  retorts  and  the 
most  apposite  remarks,  some  considerable  time  after  the  occasion  when 
they  would  have  been  useful  and  appropriate  has  passed  away.  I  should  bo 
Sony  to  disparage  the  intellectual  gifts  of  such  persons,  but  I  am  compelled 
to  say  that  I  can  give  them  no  comfort.  Above  all,  I  cannot  encoiurago 
any  attempt  to  mako  use  of  these  same  laggard  ideas.  If  a  good  thing 
comes  into  3-()iir  head  after  the  opportunity  for  lotting  it  loose  upon  society 
has  gone  by,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  gulp  it  down  altogether,  or 
keep  it  by  you,  in  case  a  use  for  it  should  come  in  the  course  of  time. 

In  addition  to  this  readiness,  the  importance  of  which  has  been  so 
strongl}'  insisted  on,  it  is  necessary  that  any  individual  who  hopes  to  get 
on  as  a  talker  should  be,  to  some  extent,  morally  thick-skinned  aiid  tough, 
as  he  wUl  have,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  object  which  he  has  set  before  him, 
to  encounter  many  things  which,  to  persons  of  a  sensitive  nature,  aro 
extremely  distressing.  It  is,  for  instance — and  still  keeping  to  tlio  ques- 
tion of  fortunate  and  unfortunate  times  for  starting  a  subject — by  no  means 
im  imcommon  thing  with  an  habitual  talker  to  make  a  false  start,  and  to  find 
himself  baulked  just  at  the  moment  when  he  is  bej^nniiing  to  hold  forth. 
The  best  talkers  are  liable  to  bo  thus  intemipted.  Therefore  if,  when  you 
begin  **  I  was  travelling  last  summer  in  the  Pyrenees,"  you  should  happen 
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to  find  that  someljody  elsCi  with  greater  power  of  voice,  or  better  Bocial 
Btandiaig,  or  both,  has  just  started  somotliing  else,  or  tlmt  some  other  tire- 
some persou  ^\hoso  conversational  mDiiiga  you  thought  was  over,  is  still, 
inotapliorically,  upon  his  legs,  yuii  must  not  miiid.  but  must  try  agaui  ftt 
tho  uort  opportunity,  or  at  the  next  after  that ;  for  Bestiuy,  when  she  has 
onco  begun  to  baulk  a  niiiu^  has  a  way  of  going  on  doing  so.     One  thing  ' 
}ou  must  not  do :  you  miist  not  let  the  matter  dj'op-     You  must  travel* 
over  those  Pyrenees  even  if  you  are  hindered  in  starting  on  the  jaurney,  oa 
will  occasionally  happ<3D,  half-a-dozen  times*     You  will  get  to  have  a  veiy 
cordial  detestation  of  the  opening  words  of  your  own  story  at  about  tho 
third  repetition  of  them,  and  }'ou  will  moreover  iind  tliat  any  old  established  J 
talkers  who  may  he  present  will  wear  a  surprised  look  as  you  go  on  ;  bufcl 
you  must  bear  these  things  as  well  as  you  can.     There  are  diflicnltics  con- 
nected with  the  pursuit  of  all  the  arts^  and  the  art  of  talking  is  no  exception 
to  tho  rest.     The  fact  is  that  inteiTuptions  occur  continually,  not  only  at 
tho  beginning  but  throughout  tho  whole  course  of  oven  tho  best-UmodJ 
speech,  and  how  to  persevere  through  them  is  one  of  the  lessons  which  th©^ 
talk-student  is  obliged  to  loam  early  in  his  career.     Long  statements, 
whether  of  the  narrative  or  of  some  other  kind,  are  most  commonly  made 
at  a  dinner-table — indeed  in  all  these  chapters  on  Talk,  it  is  mainly  dinner^l 
table  conversation  with  which  wo  find  oiu'sclvos  to  bo  occupied — and  th^ 
interruptions  to  conversation  necessarily  connected  with  the  meal  itself  am"^ 
always  sufficiently  numerous*     The  continuity  of  what  you  have  to  say  is 
broken  from  time  to  time  by  the  arrivjil  at  yonr  elbow  of  dishes  which,  j 
whether  you   accept   or  reject    Iht^m,  are    equally  impertinent   to   yoiu 
narrative,  and  by  proffers  of  wine,  of  which  tho  same  thing  may  be  said. 
It  may  even  happen  that  the  very  dinner  of  which  you  are  partaking  has 
been  got  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  introducing  some  special  dish»  or 
some  remarkable  delicacy — n  piece  of  beef  which  has   coum   from    the 
Brazils  in  parafftno,  or  a  canvas-back  duck  which  has  travelled  from  the 
United  States  in  ice — and  that  your  story  has  the  ilMtick  to  be  in  progrt^sa 
at  tho  moment  when  the  dish  of  the  day  is  produced.    Or  oven  if  tho  dinncrj 
has  not  been  got  up  with  a  distinct  oliject  of  this  kind,  it  is  still  quits] 
possible  that  when  you  are  in  full  swings  and  even  perliAps  nearing  youf 
cnsifli  some  etitree  of  a  novel  description  may  make  its  d^'bttt^  and  your  hostt'^ 
who  really  cannot  bo  expected  to  sacrifice  his  effect  for  the  sake  of  yours, 
will  arrest  your  progrusa  with, — "One  moment,  Jones,  I  must  just  eaU  ( 
friend  the  alderman's  attention  to  tho  merits  of  this  prawn  cnrry/* 

The  asxMring  conversationalist  most  l*o  prepared  for  plenty  of  othti 
iutormptions  to  his  talk,  besides  those  to  which  he  ii  liable  when  ititting  i 
a  feast.  At  limes  when  less  ceremony  is  observed — at  aflcmoou  partio 
and  d<M'        .    - ■*■  '     ;    -,  ,  ure 

lnTOur  ►  "n  I 

a  sot   dinner •  party.      Afternoon  gathoringn   are  g*?nor»lly  informal, 
people  arrive  and  deport  at  all  honm.     Now  abrupt  arri^ala  and  dcparta 
are  ruinoua  to  the  effoetirepeai  of  continuous  statiotODt.    Wbon  year 
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fifcyoarite  listener  jamps  up  to  welcome  her  dearest  Susan,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  inquire  after  hosts  of  relations  and  friends  of  the  newly-arrived 
one,  what  becomes  of  your  story  ?  The  thread  of  your  narrative  is  abruptly 
snapped.  New  arrivals,  then,  are  fatal  to  your  eloquence ;  so  is  the  presence 
of  a  lively  and  intelligent  dog  which  barks  when  anybody  moves ;  and  so, 
above  all  things,  are  children.  In  these  modem  days  the  conversation  of 
these  young  people  is  largely  appreciated,  and  it  must  be  a  very  important 
personage  indeed  who  can  make  sure  of  his  audience  when  he  has  a  child 
of  four  years  old  for  a  competitor. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  this  chapter  concerning  the  times  and 
seasons  when  it  is  not  good  to  enter  upon  a  narrative  or  to  start  a  subject. 
It  may  perhaps  be  expected  now  that  something  shall  bo  said  upon  the 
more  positive  side  of  this  question,  and  some  hint  given  as  to  when  it  is 
good  to  let  off  the  remark  or  the  anecdote  with  which  you  hope  to  make 
some  sort  of  effect.  It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any  fixed  principle  in 
a  case  where  so  much  must  necessarily  depend  upon  circumstance.  The 
talker  must  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  be  guided  by  his  own  discretion.  He 
will  have  to  learn  by  experience,  more  or  less  bitter.  He  will  make  mis- 
takes, but  will,  if  there  is  anything  of  aptness  iu  him,  profit  by  them. 
Nevertheless,  difficult  as  it  is  to  speak  with  anything  like  precision  on  this 
point,  a  little  may  be  said  as  to  favourable  opportunities  of  making  a 
conversational  beginning,  which  may  be  useful.  There  are  undoubtedly 
particular  moments  for  making  such  starts,  which  can  to  some  extent  be 
calculated  on.  We  will  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  such  before  concluding 
this  chapter.  Keeping,  then,  to  dinner-time — that  period  of  which  wo  have 
already  had  so  much  to  say  in  these  chapters — it  will  have  been  observed 
by  most  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  dining  gregariously,  that  there  is 
always  a  certain  dish  handed  round  of  which  no  one  can  bo  induced  to 
partake.  It  is  ordinarily  the  third  entree,  and  very  often  consists  of 
stewed  pigeons.  Whatever  it  consists  of,  however,  its  fate  is  always  the 
same.  It  is  refused  by  the  honourable  lady  on  the  right  of  the  host,  and 
then  everybody  says  "  No,  thank  you ;  '*  or  shakes  his  head  as  tho  unappre- 
ciated dainty  is  offered  to  each.  It  is  a  very  curious  phenomenon  in 
connection  with  dinner-parties  this  rejection,  by  common  consent  on  the 
part  of  the  guests,  of  some  one  particular  dish — curious  in  many  ways,  aud 
in  none  more  than  in  its  being  always  done  iu  the  midst  of  a  profound 
silence.  The  circulation  of  the  stewed  pigeons,  or  whatever  else  it  may 
be,  is  invariably  the  signal  for  a  pause  ;  and  it  is  of  that  pause  that  tho 
discreet  talker  will  take  advantage,  as  giving  him  a  fine  opportunity  for 
the  launching  of  his  conversational  bark.  There  is  no  time  like  it.  There 
is  another  very  £ur  season — when  the  sweets  begin  to  languish,  and  the 
cheese  is  only  dawning.  A  favourable  moment  this,  sometimes  a  very 
favourable  moment,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  the  first. 

And  besides  the  opportunities  which  arise  at  dinner-time,  there  are 
others  which  may  just  be  hinted  at  with  advantage.  In  coimtry-house 
life  there  occur  from  time  to  time  occasions  when  it  is  good  to  have  a 
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subject  ready,  and  to  lot  it  slip.   In  iho  winter  soasoB,  to  tak^  an  mstanody 
tbcro  is  generally  a  long  interval  between  the  timo  wlien  tbo  di^Went 
guests  come  in  frum  hunting,  shooting,  or  uhatcTer  other  out-door  occujm- 
tiun  they  mi\y  hare  been  engaged  in,  and  the  moment  when  they  retire  to 
their  rooms  to  dress  for  dinner.     Gathered  round  the  big  fire,  in  the  hiUl . 
or  library,  enjoying  the  half  hght  before  the  candles  come,  physically  ' 
tirod  for  the  most  part,  and  with  nothing  to  do,  the  temporary  inhabitants 
of  a  country-house  are  at  such  a  Umo  very  ready  to  be  amused  with 
ftnything,  and  may  be  conrerted,  by  any  tolerably  able  talker,  into  cm 
excellent  and  appreciative  audience.    After  church  and  before  luncheon  oa^ 
Sunday^  when  humanity  is  given  to  walking  up  and  dowa  on  lawns  or  < 
to  lotmging  in  picture-rooms,  there  is  another  period  of  time  when  the 
tfdker  may  do  a  good  stroke  of  bufdness,  if  he  ^ds  himself  ready  for 
action*     But  wo  must  not  multiply  these  eatamples.     It  would  be  aimply 
impassible  to  note  down  all  the  opportuniUea  of  this  Bort  which  occur  in 
town  and  country ;  and  these  few  are  given  only  as  specimens  which  tha 
student  will  perhaps  End  of  use  in  helping  lum  to  judge  for  himself  whiclj 
are,  and  which  are  not,  the  most  favourable  occasions  (or  the  di&pUy  of 
his  eloquence. 


Til*— Of  thb  RBOiPiEirrB  op  Talk, 

T31KEI5  can  be  no  doubt  tbat,  for  the  fit  and  perfect  development  of  any  | 
kind  of  tulk,  passive,  as  well  as  active,  agents  are  needed ;  and  that  Lho 
writer  of  the^e  chapttirs  would  be  performing  las  part  in  a  very  incomplete 
manner,  if  he  did  not  say  something  about   that  very   neceasary  tnit\ 
daeerving  class  of  persons  who  receive  and  digest  the  conversation  of  thcic^.'^ 
taoro  garmloijs  brethren,  and  wbo  may  bo  called  the  recipients  of  talk.  J 
He^dBsaiy  as  an  audience  to  the  actor,  or  a  congregation  to  the  preacher, 
is  a  listener  to  the  habitual  talker ;  and  it  may  serve  as  soino  sort  of 
consolation  to  those  tongue-tied  individualB  wbo  have  discovered  that  they 
are  finally  and  bcurably  taciturn^  to  feel  that,  at  any  rate,  this  line  in 
social  Itfo  is  open  to  thc-m  ;  and  that^  tks  good  listeners — fur  there  must  ha  i 
some  til  hear  a&  well  as  some  to  talk — they  may  make  up  a  little  for  their 
ooQversational  defieieucios  :  and  eveii|  if  they  caniiot  t«dk  tliomsclvea,  mo^ 
promote  talk  in  otht^rs. 

TIm  Ihitenorg  niih  whom  the  habitual  talker  finds  himself  brought  bta 
contact  are  of  various  kinds,  and  perform  that  pasisivi'  part  of  theirs  willi^ 
vaiioQs  degreea  of  BUcceeSt     There  ai'o  some  who  listen  from  induhini 
motives  and  because  hsteniug  is  not  so  mtiah  trouble  m  ialkipg ;  soino 
who  prctiJDd  to  liat«4i  and  don't;  sm         '  '     '    "  V 

who  undcnitand  you  too  buou»  kh  r 

mtmth ;  sumo  who  ar«  tardy  iti  nuly  ari'i  • 

hmg  afUr  yuu  tihe  talker)  ha  v.  .l.. 

wha  ivi:aavD  whatyot^  have  t<i  t 
on  ia  fruui  pt  jou  nor  lag|^  beiimX    it  li*  a  i^uni^uti  ct^iLudLiu^i:,  Lui 
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there  seems  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  resemblance  between  these  diiforent 
sorts  of  audiences  and  the  different  kinds  of  partners  with  whom  dancing- 
men  tell  us  that  they  meet  from  time  to  time.  These  nimble  youths  inform 
US  that  they  find  a  Tcry  great  difference  between  one  and  another  of  the 
young  women  with  whom  they  engage  in  those  rapid  whirling  movements, 
which  some  of  us,  who  are  wheezy  and  inactive,  stand  by  and  watch  with 
so  much  envy  and  admiration.  They  tell  us  that  there  aie  some  partners 
who  will,  so  to  speak,  meet  them  half-way,  doing  their  part  in  the  valso 
with  care  and  energy  ;  others  who  go  beyond  this  point,  almost  breaking 
away  from  their  partners  in  their  excessive  desire  to  bo  doing ;  and  yet 
others,  who  leave  all  the  labour  to  the  cavalier — as  he  is  called  in  the 
language  of  the  schools — changing  on  to  him,  as  it  were,  like  a  dead  weight, 
and  requiring  to  be  dragged  round  by  main  force. 

Now,  these  various  kinds  of  partners  have  certainly  their  prototypes 
among  the  listeners  to  conversation,  as  eveiy  experienced  talker  will 
admit.  Such  a  one  vdll,  for  instance,  recognize  immediately  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  listener  whom  the  talker  has  to  drag  along  by  main  force. 
A  torpid  soul  this,  who  gets  left  behind,  who  is  always  occupied  with  some 
danse  in  your  narrative  which  you  have  done  with  long  ago  ;  and  who 
takes  pains  to  let  you  know  that  this  is  the  case,  by  interrupting  you  when 
you  are  getting  near  the  crisis  of  your  tale  with  questions  relating  to  its 
introductory  portion.  A  provoking  person  this,  it  must  be  admitted  ;  but 
not  so  provoking  as  that  other  listener  who  errs  on  the  side  of  excessive 
sharpness.  The  first  of  these  varieties  fails  occasionally,  it  is  true,  to 
laugh  when  your  crisis  comes ;  but  even  that  is  better  than  laughing  before 
it  has  arrived  at  some  anticipated  denoumciit,  which  probably  is  not  the 
real  one.  This  is  a  very  defective  kind  of  listener,  and  is  unfortunately 
largely  represented  among  the  ladies  of  creation.  They  ore  so  anxious  to 
prove  their  quickness  of  perception,  that  they  assume  to  know  what  you 
are  going  to  say  before  you  have  completed  your  colloquial  arrangements 
in  your  own  mind  ;  and  will  put  an  interpretation  upon  a  sentence  which 
you  have  only  just  begun,  or  furnish  a  crisis  to  a  story  when  it  is  still  in 
an  early  stage,  in  a  manner  which  is  the  more  inconvenient  because  it 
coumionly  happens  that,  in  both  cases,  the  termination  thus  gratuitously 
supplied  is  a  wrong  one.  It  may  generally  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that 
when  a  lady  has  finished  a  stoiy  for  you  in  this  fashion,  she  never  seems 
to  appreciate  the  real  authentic  conclusion  of  the  anecdote  when  at  last 
you  do  succeed  in  publishing  it.  These  listeners,  who  anticipate  and  get 
ahead  of  the  person  to  whose  talk  they  are  listening,  are  both  troublesome 
and  disconcerting.  The  talker  who  has  not  had  much  experience  will 
easily  be  taken  in  by  one  of  these,  and  i\ill  at  first,  veiy  lil^cly,  con- 
gratulate himself  on  being  associated  with  a  compouiou  distinguished 
by  so  much  intelligence  and  quickness  of  perception.  It  is  not  till  he 
has  been  in  practice  for  some  considerable  time  that  he  gets  to  perceivo 
that  this  particular  variety  of  the  class  whose  characteristics  wo  are  con- 
sidezing  must  be,  1»Va  so  many  others,  set  down  among  the  bad  liutouers. 
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Thes«  bad  lisiencrs  arc  a  Tcry  munerous  racci  mil  their  l»ac]iie8S  is 
atiiibutable  to  a  great  yariety  of  causes.     With  some,  it  is  a  natural 
mfutaity.      With  others  it  is  a  fault,  arising  from  indolouce — from  a  bad 
habit  of  not  atU^nding.      A  great  many  bad  listeners  bare  wandering  imd 
discttrsivo  minds — minds  of  a  paronthctical  description,  which  go  oflf  on   i 
wool-gathering  excursions^  without  leave  or  license.    Wlicn  persons  whose    ' 
nieutul  faculties  arc  in  this  disastrous  and  undisciplined  condition  try  to 
li^toui  it  coDtiniiaUy  happens  that  some  chance  word  or  expression  which 
you — tho  talker — let  drop,  sets  them  ofif  in  this  way.     They  are  remindod 
of  something  by  what  you  have  said,  and  that  '^  something  "  takes  such 
entire  possession  of  their  evety  faculty  that  they  have  really  nothing  left 
in  the  way  of  atteulion  at  their  disposnl*     A  man,  again,  who  is  full  of 
something  which  he  wants  to  say,  must  always  be  a  bud  llBtcner,  and  this 
is  one  reason  why  a  good  tallier  is  so  seldom  ablo  to  listen  well ;  when  ho 
ought  to  he  attending  to  what  is  being  said  by  some  one  elaei  he  is  all  tho 
time  busy  with  what  he  intends  to  let  off  himself,  as  soon  as  ho  can  get  j 
the  chance,     A  bad  listener  tho  man  who  is  thus  primed  and  ready  to  go  ■ 
off*    It  IB  biirdly  his  fault  that  he  does  not  attend.    He  cannot  if  he  would. 
But  besides   these  instances  of  defective  listening   on   the   part  of 
individuals  whoso  offences  arc  to  some  extent  involuntary,  there  are  otheni 
which  might  be  (piuted  of  persons  who  offend  wilfully  in  this  way  :  ojica  ' 
offenders  who  do  not  even  try  to  listen,  who  fail  to  assume  a  virtue  when  ' 
they  have  it  not ;  who  break  in  upon  the  talker's  utterances  with  undis- 
gni8e<l  iutcmiption,  or   shamelessly  abandon  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
eloquence,   and   bestow   their   attention   on   somebody  else  who    is   not 
addressing  them,  l)ut  in  whose  talk  they  choose  to  lake  or  to  affect  an  i 
interest.      With  this  particular  kind  of  deliberate   and   iutentional  bad  | 
listening,  it  is  hardly  necessary  that  wo  should  trouble  ourselves*     Tha  j 
very  essence  of  such  misdemeanour  is  that  it  is  committed  wilfully,  and  I 
for  wilful  offenders  against  the  laws  which  regulate  our  social  hfe  thesd  J 
modest  chaptera  are  not  written.      There  are,  however »  besides  iheMj 
t}*uculeut  persons  who  sin  of  malice  prepense,  in  tho  manner  indicated  n 
above,  some  who  fall  into  the  same  error  inadvertently,  and  because  of  the 
weakness  of  their  natures  ;  and  these,  at  any  rate,  deserve  a  word  of  counsel  j 
and  warning »  It  is  owing  to  some  ctuious  idiosyncracy  powerfully  developed  I 
in  our  natures  that  wo  aU  manifest  an  extraordinary  readiness^  be  abaorbedJ 
in  anything  which  is  not  intended  to  occupy  us,  to  tho  utter  exclusion  o£j 
all  interest  in  whatever  is  expressly  designed  to  lay  hold  of  our  attention. 
Many  an   instance  might  be  given  of  thin  pccuUanty  of  our  impcirfecl^ 
nature.     When  you  provide  a  company  of  ehildrt>n  with  the  means  oM 
rngaging  in  some  game  suited  to  thi^ir  years,  be  it  nine  pins,  trap  and  ball|^,] 
or  what  not,  is  it  not  curious  to  observe  how  promptly  they  will  abandon  " 
the  sport  in  (question,  in  order  to  harass  a  couple  of  grave  udults*  who  are 
iilbiUkrds?  the]  lures  aba i  ^ 

'  md  dmmg  only  jfthemn. 

^-Iliofle  eues  and  UtUis  of  which  they  do  not  even  know  tho  use.    Wb^o  an 
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artist,  Bgain,  inviies  a  party  of  amateurs  to  inspect  Lis  great  picture  before 
it  goes  to  the  Exhibition,  it  commonly  happens  that  these   discerning 
pcTBons  will  torn  their  backs  upon  the  magnum  opns,  which  they  are  there 
to  see,  and  will  go  after  some  little  sketch  of  a  kitchen  interior,  or  the 
Uke,  which  the  artist  has  hidden  away  in   a  comer,  and  will  fall  into 
raptures  oyer  it.  It  is  the  same  perversity  of  our  nature  which  is  exhibited 
in  both  these  cases  which  renders  that  conyersation,  which  is  going  on  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table,  so  interesting  to  us.     It  is  not  intended  that 
we  ahoold  take  part  in  it,  and  consequently  we  yearn  after  it.     While 
dealing  with  this  particular  difficulty  connected  with  the  practice  of  listen- 
ing, it  should  be  added  that  there  are  cases  in  which  this  tendency  to 
listen  to  a  conyersation  in  which  we  are  not  engaged  is  attributable  to 
other  causes  besides  the  mere  perversity  of  our  natures.      It  docs  some- 
times happen  that  at  the  very  moment  when  a  neighbour  is  boring  us  with 
entirely  vapid  and  uninteresting  talk,  some  subject  in  which  we  have  a 
special  interest  is  being  discussed  within  our  hearing.     When  this  is  the 
ease  the  situation,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  painful  one  ;  and  to  be  guilty 
of  some  slight  degree  of  inattention  to  a  neighbour's  prattle,  under  such 
circumstances,  would   only  be  to   err  by  what  the   theologians   call   a 
"  pardonable  human  weakness.** 

I  have  not  said  much  all  this  time  about  good  listeners.  They  are 
scarce,  almost  as  scarce  as  good  talkers.  A  good  listener  is  no  egotist, 
has  but  a  moderate  opinion  of  himself,  is  possessed  of  a  great  desire  for 
information  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  of  a  hundred  other  fine  qualities. 
It  is  too  much  the  general  impression  that  listening  is  merely  a  negative 
proceeding,  but  such  is  very  far  from  being  really  the  case.  A  perfectly 
inert  person  is  not  a  good  listener,  any  more  than  a  bolster  is.  You  require 
the  recipient  of  your  talk  to  manifest  intelligence,  to  show  interest,  and 
what  is  more,  to  feel  it.  The  fact  is,  that  to  listen  well — as  to  do  any- 
thing else  well — is  not  easy.  It  is  not  easy  even  to  seem  to  listen  well, 
as  we  observe  notably  in  the  conduct  of  bad  actors,  and  stage -amateurs, 
who  break  down  in  this  particular  perhaps  more  often  and  more  completely 
than  in  any  other ;  you  will  see  one  of  them  listening — or  rather  not 
listening — to  the  most  thrilling  statements  without  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected  by  what  he  hears ;  thinking  all  the  time  of  his  own  speech 
which  is  coming  presently,  or  perhaps  of  his  silk  stockings  and  trunk-hose, 
but  not  of  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  family  of  children,  which  is  just 
being  announced  to  him  by  a  fortunate  survivor  among  the  last.  It  is 
difficult,  then,  even  to  appear  to  listen,  whether  on  the  stage  or  off  it ;  and 
an  experienced  talker  will  almost  always  know  whether  the  person  whom 
he  is  addressing  is  attending  or  not  by  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance. When  a  man  stares  wildly  at  you  while  you  talk,  you  may 
generally  have  your  doubts  whether  he  really  understands  what  you  are 
saying  to  him  ;  and  when  he  repeats  the  last  words  of  your  sentences  after 
yon,  in  a  soft  topo  of  voice,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  does  not. 
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VII L— On  Silence. 

The  author  of  ika  celebmiod  sajitig  that  **  Bilence  is  golden/ '  must  eorely 
liavo  beoQ  litilo  addicted  to  miagling  with  his  fellows  on  ocoasloos  of  n 
fealivo  sort;  aud,  above  all  thiuga,  cau  ntivor  have  baea  in  the  habit  of  J 
himself  plajing  tba  part  of  host.  Tho  posUiou  of  the  giver  of  a  fcaBt|  | 
when  the  enit^rtammont  is  presided  ovar  by  this  samo  ** golden'*  spirit  of 
flUencc,  is  a  stiiUciently  distressing  one.  What  pains  will  not  ho  or  sh^  , 
lake  to  Gxorcisa  tho  evil  gonios,  trying  to  hu-e  the  difioront  guosts  on  toil 
speak  of  what  they  understand — tho  banker  to  discuss  finance^  the  paintoyl 
to  hold  forth  oa  art,  tho  Eastern  traveller  to  tre/tt  of  turbans  aud  dromo'il 
durlcs  ?  There  are  seasons*  however,  when  all  such  efforts  fur^  eutireljF  I 
fi-uitless,  and  whou  the  Bilcnt  iniluouco  seems  to  assert  itself  on  tho  J 
company  with  an  irresistible  power  wliich  nothing  cim  dispel.  Most  of  u^l 
have  in  our  time  assisted  at  more  than  one  social  celebration  which  hafl  I 
boon  distinguished  by  a  complete  deaiih  of  talk.  We,  most  of  us,  knoi^J 
what  pauses  ore,  at  a  dinner-t4ible ;  the  silent  influence  indeed  s6omii|J 
sometimes,  to  act  almost  hke  a  spell.  Eyerjbody  wants  to  break  it,  hut  I 
nobody  can  succeed  in  doiug  so ;  or  if  they  do,  it  is  ouly  for  a  very  shuril 
time,  and  there  is  almost  immediate  relapse.  When  some  one,  gifted  wit]^  I 
extraordinary  nerve,  dares  to  make  a  remark  in  the  midst  of  one  of  theso  ' 
awitd  pauses,  what  a  sensation  there  is  t  All  the  membtfrs  of  that  nHlicted 
company  look  up  eagerly ;  they  rush  at  tho  new  subject,  as  the  ducks  do  J 
at  a  morsel  of  roil  when  ii  is  thrOTUTi  into  their  pond.  They  poimco  upoa  \ 
ill  tear  it  into  little  bits,  which  each  carries  oflf  with  him  and  makes  tho 
most  of  in  his  own  comer.  And  theuj  to  continue  our  simile,  just  as  it  ■ 
sometimes  happens  that  tho  object  cast  luto  the  diick-pund  is  uot  a  pieca  I 
of  bread,  but  a  screw  of  paper^  or  a  cork,  or  some  other  W(  ^  r  1 

thrown  in  by  a  bystander  out  of  mere  idleness,  and  fiom  wL  I 

turn  nwgy  in  disgustj  so  is  it  very  ofben  with  the  subject  so  greedily  I 
pounced  uiH>n  by  these  famished  guests.  It  turns  out  not  to  6^  a  sulyect  I 
really,  to  be  a  mere  nothiug  when  inepucted  closely,  and  is  pr^ae&tlj  I 
thrown  nside  as  unavailablot  It  has  been  well  observed  that  *'■  uothiug  J 
succeeds  like  succoes,"  and,  something  in  the  i^ame  wayi  it  may  bg  »ai4  ' 
that  nothing  makc«  people  so  silent  aa  ifilonco.  Whon  onct)  that  tuirthle 
tnfluttDtv  *      '  ^  ^ '-  '   V  :•      '  '■  '  . 

lElTaiB  ><  1 

of  hi»  artist  guest  un  the  merits  of  the  Bxiubittun  in  Xrafaigar  Square*  lie 
makes  some  guarded  n-ply,  to  the  effect  thiU  it  is  a  fair  average  ahow ; 
and  when  pressed  hard  to  «»\t  whether  there  is  uoi  some  special  work  of 

tiuning.     Btjuotly  vain  is  tbo  attempt  to  dmw  iha  travelier  not     Ho  m 

— — " ' -'    *     ♦    ''  ^  --^^    ^■•*   '■        -      '  n  ho 

i^ar- 
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laeouicaUy,  "  More  clonds  in  England ; "  and  siroightway  lapses  t>ack  into 
silence.  A  conversational  catastrophe  such  as  this  is  so  distressing  a 
thing,  and  is  so  entirely  fatal  to  the  saccoss  of  any  social  celebration  of 
what  kind  Boever,  that  it  really  does  seem  worth  while  to  devote  one  or  two 
of  these  chapters  to  some  sort  of  attempt  to  find  ont  what  are  the  causes 
which  operate  most  powerfully  in  bringing  about  such  a  state  of  things  as 
has  just  been  described.  And  this  inquiry  will  be  twofold,  invohiug  an 
examination,  first,  into  the  reasons  of  the  collective  silence  of  mixed 
assemblies ;  and  secondly,  into  those  which  afiect  the  private  individuals 
of  whom  such  assembUes  are  made  up,  rendering  them  for  the  time  being 
speechless  members  of  society.  If  we  can  but  find  out  what  it  is  that 
makes  people  silent,  we  shall  have  advanced  more  than  half-way  towards 
the  attainment  of  our  great  object — ^the  discovery,  namely,  of  the  best 
method  of  getting  them  to  talk. 

And  now  as  to  the  collective  silence  of  persons  assembled  together  for 
a  festive  purpose.  This  distressing  phenomenon  may  be  attributable  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  To  begin  with,  the  giver  of  the  feast  may  be  in  fault. 
He  may  be  young  and  inexperienced.  He  may  be  mistrustful  of  his  cook, 
and,  sitting  speechless  at  the  foot  of  his  table,  may  exchange  timid  glances 
with  his  oonsort — glances  which  speak  as  plainly  as  words — expressing 
very  eloquently  his  fear  that ''  the  whole  thing  is  going  badly.*'  A  host 
afilicted  with  misgivings  of  this  sort  will  act  as  a  wot  blanket  upon  the 
company  over  which  he  presides,  and  will  be  not  only  silent  himself  but  the 
cause  of  silence  in  others.  A  man  should  examine  himself  before  he 
undertakes  that  arduous  part  of  host,  as  to  whether  he  is  capable  of  filling 
it  properly.  Can  he  maintain  a  calm  exterior,  he  should  ask  himself,  if 
the  soup  should  turn  out  to  be  burnt,  or  retain  his  presence  of  mind  when 
the  tnrbot  comes  to  table  insufficiently  boiled  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  do  so. 
Unless  a  man  has  a  very  considerable  amount  of  moral  strength  he  will 
break  down  utterly  under  the  pressure  of  a  misfortune  of  this  sort,  and  will 
become  incapable  not  only  of  talking  but  of  listening  also  ;  staring  vacantly 
into  the  face  of  any  one  who  addresses  him,  but  in  reality  seeing  nothing 
except  a  vision  of  underdone  fish,  red,  and  clinging  to  the  bones.  The 
example  of  the  master  of  the  feast,  when  it  happens  that,  owing  to  the 
causes  given  above,  or  any  other,  he  is  rendered  temporarily  speechless, 
will  most  surely  affect  his  company.  The  individuals  of  whom  that 
company  is  composed  will  insensibly  take  then*  tone  from  theii-  president, 
and  the  mere  look  of  him,  under  such  circumstances,  mU  be  enough  to 
quench  theur  conversational  ardour. 

But  there  are  other  infiuenecs  besides  those  which  are  attriI>utaljlo  to 
the  deficiencies  of  an  incapable  host,  which  have  the  eilect  of  promoting 
silence  among  persons  sitting  at  a  feast.  The  meal  itself,  and  its  acccs- 
fiories,  may  be  in  fault.  There  may  not  be  enough,  or — which  is  just  as 
bad — the  impression  may  be  conveyed  that  there  is  not  enough  to  eat. 
There  may  bo  hitches  and  failures  in  the  working  of  the  dinner  machinery. 
These  tbings  will  produce  pauses  in  the  best  n'.nihili.d  coinpauits.    lusulh- 
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cient  liglit,  agnm,  is  nnoUier  eatiso  of  silence.     Perhaps  it  acta  opon  ILo 
guests  in  the  Bamo  way  that  the  insufficient  dinner  does^  and  conveys  an 
idea  of  dearth.      Anything  which   does   this,   anything  which   suggests 
poverty,  or  gives  an  impression  that  the  feast-giver  cannot  afford  to  do  aA ' 
ho  is  doing,  is  entirely  futtil  to  everything  in  the  shape  of  Uilk.     The  fact  is, 
that  all  sorts  of  small  influences  will  operate  to  make  people  silent.     They 
will  often  decline  to  talk  if  the  table  round  which  they  are  assembled  is  too 
ftill,  and  an  elbow  conflict  is  kept  up  daring  the  entire  progress  of  the  meal ; 
whilci  on  the  other  hand,  if  their  chairs  are  set  too  far  apart,  and  they  havo  ' 
to  address  each  other  across  a  sort  of  bridgeless  chasm,  they  are  still  less 
hkely  to  be  conversationally  disposed.     All  these »  which  some  ignorant 
people  would  call  small  things,  onght  to  be  dwelt  upon  seriouHly  by  the  I 
giver  of  an  entertainment.     And  there  is  another  subject  on  which  it 
behoves  him  to  bestow  a  prodigious  amount  of  attention  and  Ktudy — the 
choice  of  his  gncsts.     An  ilb assorted  company,  or  a  company  in  itself  well- 
assorted,  but  the  members  of  which  are  respectively  misplaced,  are  never  to 
be  depended  upon  to  talk.     If  you  ask  people  who  are  mutually  uuac-  1 
quainiod  to  sit  together  for  two  or  three  honrs  without  stin-ing,  you  can 
never  feel  any  sense  of  secm'ity  that  they  mil  engage  in  conversatioD*     It 
is  hardly  to  be  expected,  indeed,  that  they  should  do  so*     Ag&ini  if  your 
guests  do  happen  to  know  each  other,  but  are  yet  misplaced  at  table — 
[lersons  who  have  no  tjistes  in  common,  or»  which  is  worse,  no  subjects  ia^ 
common*  thrust  together  chock  by  jowl — what  have  you  to  hope  for  ?    Itia  J 
better  to  arrnnge  all  these  matters  beforehand,  and  not  to  leave  anything^  ] 
if  you  can  help  it,  to  chance.     Chance  will  infallibly  play  you  a  trick,  j 
Chance  will  give  your  Low  Church  lady  who  li*equents  Exeter  Holl^  and  is 
addicted  to  the  distributing  of  tr.octs,  to  be  the  companion  of  that  young  \ 
friend  of  yours  who  is  such  a  distinguished  member  of  the  amateur  dramatio 
corps,  and  whose  talk  is  of  Lord  Dundreary,  or  Box  and  Cox,     Chance  will 
place  your  learned  professor,  whose  brain  is  entirely  occupied  with  theories 
concerning   the   integral    calculus,   or   the   Greek   particle,    next   Uj   the 
fatihioaable  lady  who  likes  to  diHcourse  of  operas  and   balls,  and   tho 
i\mrt  Oiraitat\     What  sort  of  conversational  results  can  you  expect  from 
E^nch  combinations  as  these  9 

And  there  is  imother  danger  to  be  carefully  gnarded  against  by  all 
pontons  who  may  have  at  any  time  to  choose  the  company  of  win 
soaiil  g&thuing  is  to  be  composed.     This  is,  the  danger  of  r; 
among  them  a  specimen  of  the  wct-blauket  tribe.     It  ifl  Id  Uie  powor  of 
one  individual  of  this  species  to  spoil  the  fon  of  M  mnnj  na  hiilf*a-doxeii 
of  comfortably-disposoil  guests  :  for  it  is   in  smiill  iMMlllblj^t  ihiii  bti  \ 
power  is  »o  t*?rribly  felt.     When  ho  makcjs  one  of  a  largo  .party  it  does  not 
matter  so  much,  as  he  can  then  only  exercise  liis  clammy  influAnco  ovur 
ciue  or  two  snlforerx  in  his  immediatv  vicinity ;  but  in  a  small  gatherlogi 
tJia  r  ..'•  ,  ,  ■  ;.  ^    -  ■  :i.    It  is  n,  ^. 

'  00  i"  -  II..1  affcctsi  L'  ■  ■' 

with  whom  hu  u  brought  in  couiacl.     lie  is  always  tacitly  at  Tamncu 
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with  the  rest  of  the  eompanj.  Si  omnet,  ego  von,  seems  to  bo  bis  motto. 
If  they  laugh,  he  is  as  grave  as  an  undertaker.  If  thoj  are  interested,  ho 
la  hored.  He  will  not  talk,  neither  will  he  listen ;  or  if  he  does,  it  is  with 
many  nnmistakeable  indications  of  apathy  and  unbelief — a  quality,  this 
last,  which  he  seems,  indeed,  to  take  evoiy  opportunity  of  making 
manifest.  He  sneers  when  other  people  talk,  and  if  he  does  open  bis 
month  at  all  it  is  generally  to  contradict.  A  terrible  personage  this,  who 
would  be  sufficiently  formidable  even  if  he  came  single-handed  into  tbo 
social  field ;  but  he  seldom  does  so,  being  generally  accompanied  by  a 
wife,  who  takes  her  tone  from  her  husband  (being  much  afraid  of  him), 
and  80  manages  to  diffuse,  as  it  wore,  the  moisture  which  comes  from  the . 
original  blanket,  and  assists  materially  in  damping  the  spirits  of  the 
assembled  company.  No  doubt  there  are  occasions  when  the  inviting  of 
a  wet-blanket  to  partake  of  your  hospitality  is  a  thing  of  necessity.  Ho 
is  a  relative,  or  he  is  a  person  with  whom  you  have  business  relations  of 
profitable  character  to  yourself.  For  these  or  other  reasons,  into  which  it 
is  not  necessaiy  to  enter,  you  are  obliged  to  ask  him.  Do  so  then,  since 
joa  must ;  but  £ul  not,  when  you  invite  him  to  sit  at  your  board,  to  take 
certain  precautions,  by  the  adoption  of  which  you  may  materially  diminish 
his  power  of  doing  mischief.  First  of  all,  you  must  remember  that  it 
should  always  be  to  a  laige  party  that  he  is  bidden,  and  not  to  a  small 
one  ;  and,  secondly,  when  you  have  bidden  him  to  your  large  party,  and 
have  got  him  on  your  hands,  you  must  exercise  all  the  discretion  of  which 
you  are  possessed  in  assigning  to  him  the  place  which  ho  is  to  occupy  at 
table.  Bear  in  mind  always,  that  his  grim  personal  appearance — whether 
he  is  lean  and  acid-looking,  or  large  and  leaden,  does  not  matter — niiist 
always  take  a  high  place  among  his  many  qualiiications  for  damping  the 
spirits  of  his  fellows.  Remember  this,  and  beware  of  assigulDg  him  a 
central  position,  or  of  placing  him  at  cither  extremity  of  your  table,  where 
his  disconcerting  countenance  will  catch  the  attention  of  u  large  proportion 
of  your  guests  every  time  that  they  look  up  from  their  plates.  The  best 
way  to  neutralise  him  is  to  place  him  near  to  a  comer,  and  to  give  liini 
for  neighbours,  on  one  side  an  exceedingly  conventional,  and  if  poBsiblo 
a  rather  stupid  lady,  on  whom  a  talker  would  be  thro\Mi  away ;  and  on  the 
other,  that  inestimable  person  (to  dinner-givers),  tbo  man  who  makes  a 
noise.  By  acting  thus,  you  may  really,  in  a  great  degree,  counteract  the 
influence  of  your  wet-blanket  and  diminish  his  infective  power.  The 
stupid  lady  will  drink  in  the  moisture  and  absorb  it  like  a  sponge,  and  it 
will  glance  off  the  noisy  man  without  having  any  more  effect  upon  him 
than  rain  upon  a  bronze  figure. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  causes  which  are  productive  of  collective 
silence,  besides  those  which  we  have  already  dealt  with — atmospheric  influ- 
ences, the  approach  of  rain,  a  thunder-storm  brewing  in  the  air,  exhaustion 
on  the  part  of  the  guests,  from  having  been  kept  too  long  without  their 
dinners — these  and  many  more  will  act  upon  a  mixed  company  as  agents 
of  taciturnity.     But  all  these  are  of  entirely  minor  importance,  compared 
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with  tliiit  \^liieb  wo  have  nlrcarly  spoken  of  in  an  early  part  of  thin  chaptotj 
— uny  want,  namely,  of  tact  and  discf etion  on  th©  part  of  the  person  wbijf 
plays  the  host.     If  ho  ir  eilent  and  pre-occnpied,  if  he  haa  some  anxiety 
pressing  npon  him,  if  his  chief  Uott  has  sent  a  put-off  at  the  last  momenti* 
if  ho  has  just  heard  a  piece  of  bad  news,  or  if  some  passage-of-ttTms 
between  him  and  the  lady  who  sharos  his  joys  and  divides  his  troubleftj 
has  jnst  preceded  the  arriyal  of  his  company — if  any  tronbles  of  the  abov 
deficription  are  pressing  tipou  him,  and  be  has  not  sufficient  control  ove 
himself  to  shake  sticb  influences  off;  or  again,  if  be  fails  to  attend  to  the' 
conversational  wants  of  bis  gnests — thmgs  are  likely  to  go  very  ill  with 
him.     Theeo  conversational  wants  of  the  persons  whom  he  is  entertainiogj 
he  should  look  after  as  much  as  their  more  material  needs.     He  must  bd^ 
diligent,  and  on  the  alert,  in  attending  to  them*     He  must  never  even  for 
a  moment' sink  into  a  condition  of  inactivity,  or  give  way  to  despondency  ; 
atid  if  at  last,  and  in  spite  of  all  bis  efforts,  bis  friends  are  still  obstinately 
find  invctorafely  taciturn,  bo   muM  g*^  on  itjnonnft  thh  /ncf,  and  must  J 
beware  of  making  any  iillueion,  even  of  the  most  playful  kind,  to  Ihtf 
silence  which  has  become  established.     II*  ho  should  say  sportively  bn 
plaintively,  "  We  seem  to  be  rather  a  silent  party,"  or,  •*  Won't  anybody' 
make  a  remark  ?  '*  he  is  lost.     For  when  once  an  observation  of  Uiis  sort 
has  been  issued  upon  society,  and  has  been  followed  by       -  ■  :       ]^ 

npon  the  part  of  the  assemhled  company,  it  will  inv;.  1 

that  a  silence,  of  a  more  leaden  character  than  thut  which  had  preceded 
these  faeetious  allusions,  will  inevitably  set  in. 


IX. — Of  SiuixuE. 

I  HATE  reached  now  tlie  second  part  of  my  inquiry  into  the  reasons  which 
operate  to  hinder  people  from  talking ;  and  baviDg  hi^strtwr^d  some  amount 
of  study  on  the  collective  silence  of  assembled  cnr  '  xt  to 

a  ccfiisideration  of  the  silence  of  indiriduals,  lujd  t  i  it  li^ 

attributable.  These  ar&,  aftcf  all,  not  so  numerous  as  at  first  sight  ono 
would  ex|)ect  them  to  be.  Treating  this  subject  of  taciturnity  as  Burton 
does  bis  of  lilelancboly,  one  might  attribute  the  phenomenon  under  our 
consideration  to  some  four  principal  causes.  Piide,  a  cause,  one  migblj 
say  ;  indolence  a  cause  ;  pusillanimity  a  cause  ;  dulness  a  cause.  Indeed 
the  silencvo  of  most  taciturn  people  will  be  found  to  be  assignable  to  ooo 
or  otber  of  these  influences. 

It  may  seem  at  fti-at  sight  to  be  a  pai-adoxical  proceeding  to  assert  that 
the  first  of  these  **  causes  '* — pride — is  a  hindrance  to  tatkativoneaii  on 
the  part  of  him  who  is  habitually  under  its  influence.  Pride — some  will 
nay — would  lead  to  diqilay  and  boast-bg,  and  the  natuml  dcvebpmet 
orf  those  is  H'  i  agency  of  talk.    This  is,  however,  but  a  snperficij 

new  of  thv  If  a   man   talks   much,   be  must  of  necessity^ 

oeeaiiomilly  dcgonemto  into  twaddle ;  and  must  alsOp  fiomotimes,  nm  the 
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risk  of  maldng  mis-statoments  o&d  blaaders,  and  he  leftTet?  himself  open 
ill  consctltience  to  criticism,  and  is  liable  to  be  corrected  and  set  right  by 
others.  Those  are  rints  which  the  protid  itinn  will  not  mn.  He  is*  above 
all  thiBfjs  in  this  world,  afraid  of  making  a  fool  of  himself,  and  of  appearing 
to  diflad vantage  before  his  fellows.  Thnt  bugbear  ia  for  ever  before  him. 
To  have  the  accnracy  of  his  statement  questioned,  or  cyen  the  statement 
itself  disproved,  would  bo  simply  intolerable  to  him,  and  so  he  reftises  to 
hazard  what  a  man  less  sengitiTO  to  correction  would  put  forward  without 
hesitation »  lest  ho  should  expose  himself  to  the  humiliation — as  ho  con- 
sidcrns  itr — of  being  pnt  rit^ht  by  some  better-informed  bystander.  This 
is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  pride  will  operate  to  prevent  a  man  from 
talking — one  among  many.  Sometimes  it  will  take  the  more  specious  form 
of  fastidiousness,  and  of  that  self-criticism  to  which  proud  men  are  80 
much  given.  In  this  case  ho  is  silent,  because  the  only  things  which  ho 
can  think  of  to  say  do  not  appear  to  him  to  be  worth  saying.  As  the 
possible  subjects  on  which  he  might  speak,  if  he  only  chose,  pass  in 
review  before  him,  ho  rejects  them  scornfully,  one  after  another,  as 
commonplace  and  unoriginal.  A  goodly  array  of  these  possible  topics^ 
on  which  he  might  discourse  to  the  neighbotir  who  is  placed  beside  hhn, 
present  themselves  to  him  as  ho  sits  at  table*  Some  illustrious  personage, 
an  Eastern  potentate,  or  an  Italian  liberator,  has  just  been  visiting  our 
ehore*,  and  all  the  world  has  been  I'unning  after  this  new  lion  :  "  Shall 
I  talk  to  this  young  woman  about  the  Sultan  or  Garibaldi?  "  says  our 
proud  friend  to  hims<>lf ;  and  then  he  determinefl  that  he  will  not.  All 
the  rest  are  talking  about  the  populnr  subjeet.  It  19  not  good  enough 
for  him  I  Again,  a  new  opera  has  just  come  out  or  a  new  play:  an 
ordinarj-  morial  would  look  upon  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  enter- 
tainments as  a  topic  available  for  conversational  purposes,  if  only  by 
way  of  making  a  beginning.  **  Common — the  invariable  subject,**  eaya 
the  proud  man  to  himself,  **What  is  it  to  ma  whether  this  young 
person  has  seen  Lucia  in  JuUrt  or  na  ?  What  do  I  care  whether  or  not 
she  has  visited  the  French  plays  ?  "  So  with  that  refuge  of  the  eon- 
versfttlonally  destitute,  the  weather  and  all  the  other  well-known  and 
useful  common-places,  which  are  so  seniconble  as  a  moans  of  opening 
a  conversation,  which  wo  ai>preciate  as  we  get  older  and  more  experienced, 
and  which  are  only  like  the  preliminary  ilourishing  of  foils  with  wliich 
a  fencing* match  begins :  ho  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  them  I 
He  is  a  great  man,  who  wiU  not  condescend  to  be  satisfied  with  what  is 
good  enough  for  the  rest  of  tbe  world.  And  so  he  sits  and  crumbles  his 
bread,  and  thinks  about  himself  and  his  own  importance,  and  is  silent ; 
and  all  becanso  of  this  accurBed  pride,  wMeh  hns  got  stub  firm  possession  of 
him.  Not  a  pleasant  companion,  this,  for  the  lady  who  has  the  luck  to  sit 
next  him.  Perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  not  a  very  Taluable  member  of  society ; 
certainly  not  worth  the  dinner  which  you  arc  foolish  enough  to  give  him. 
And  now,  having  made  due  examination  of  prido  as  a  cause  of  silence, 
we  oomo  next  to  a  consideration  of  timidity ;  and  this  branch  of  our  Bubjoct 
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laay  properly  bo  treated  of  in  this  plftco,  one  pbaso  of  pusdllaniiuity— 
shyuegfl,  namely — being  so  intimatttly  allied  mth  pride,  as  it  undoubtedly 
ig*  Shyness,  nerrouaneaSt  timidity,  call  it  by  what  namo  you  thiH,  the 
quality  Tvhicb  is  indifierently  designated  by  each  of  the  above  terms,  u  as 
fatal  io  talk  as  fastidiousness  or  pride  ilself,  and  its  influence  is  quite  as 
potent  in  the  tying  up  of  tongues*  The  mau  who  is  afraid  of  his  company 
or  of  some  one  sjieclal  member  of  that  company  ;  the  man  who  is  afraid 
of  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  afraid  of  inteiTuptions  such  as  we  have  given 
specimens  of  elsewhere ;  the  man  who  ttiistntsts  himself,  mistmsts  Uio 
subject  which  he  w*ou]d  Hke  to  talk  about,  mistrusts  his  own  power  of  treat* 
ing  that  subject,  mi&trusts  the  man  opposite,  who  he  thinks,  is  lying  iu  wait 
to  put  him  to  confusion — the  unfortunate  person  who  is  thus  beset,  has 
cerlainly  but  a  small  chance  of  ever  distinguishing  himself  as  a  conversa- 
tionahst*  It  is  really,  sometimes,  a  vexy  piteous  thing  to  see  a  man  thus 
tongue-tied  through  ner^'ousness  and  self-mistrust.  He  sits  at  table 
turning  over  within  himself  all  sorts  of  things  which  he  w^ould  sny  if  ho 
had  the  moral  courage.  Some  subject  is  brought  up  upon  which  the  othor 
members  of  the  company  iu  which  he  finds  himself  Ml  to  work  bu&ily, 
supplying  an  abundance  of  appropriate  anecdote  and  fluent  illustration,  to 
all  of  which  the  timid  man  might  contribute  some  tiling  of  his  own  if 
ho  chose.  Indeed  ho  has  some  story  or  remark  which  would  come  in  now 
exceedingly  well,  if  he  could  only  persuade  himself  to  give  it  utterance. 
But  he  can't.  He  is  not  quite  sure.  He  has  misgivings*  What  ho  dcsin^s 
to  say — could  he  make  it  tell  2  Could  ho  get  a  licaring  with  all  thoHO 
people  making  a  noise  7  Is  be  quite  sure  of  his  facts  ?  And,  in  this  way, 
he  goes  on,  hesitating  and  doubting,  till  at  last  the  opportunity  for  launch* 
ing  what  he  has  to  say  goes  by,  and  it  is  too  Me — a  miserable  state  of 
things.  This  unfortuuate,  who  is  silent  from  timidity,  commonly  deeerves  ■ 
our  pity,  not  our  censme,  as  the  proud  tiicituni  does.  This  last  is  a 
wilful  oflender,  but  the  other  is  hardly  so.  He  is  gcaieraUy  n  persoo  who 
is  cowed  by  a  consciousness  of  his  own  obscurity ;  and  who  feels  that,  in 
some  way  or  another,  he  is  at  a  tlisadvantage  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
Tnunity,  The  best  we  can  wish  him,  Irom  otir  present  point  of  view,  is 
that  ho  may  spee<iily  como  into  a  fine  property  ;  or  that  the  greatness  which, 
li  is  to  be  feared,  he  will  never  acbioTO  may,  by  a  combination  of  propitious 
ciroumstanccjs,  t>e  somu  day  *'  thrust  upon  him,*'  and  that  so  ho  may  get 
some  maasaro  of  the  conidenoe  mhich  he  at  present  wants. 

Next  on  our  Ust  of  tlu»  causes  of  silence  stands  bdolence.  This,  like 
pndc,  is  a  thing  wbids  is  in  some  degree  under  control,  and  thttreibio 
diitterving  to  be  iMjverely  handled.     Tlie  action  of  indoltmco  b  kiieptofc  ftJ 

kaa  silent  ix,  '  mvicb  less  c-  i 

^  ftftrfubcss.  lent  man  dccl^  i 

other  things,  because  it  18  an  etlbrt  and  troubicKomo.     UonTersation,  ospo* 
dally  in  Rome  of  iti»>  dovelop"    •'*^'   ^^»  a  laborious  ori^'r^*'-—        »  v.   ^ 

always  a  certain  amount  of  id  mental  exci 

4&41  iodoleiit  man  shrinks  &atu  aUivo  all  other  things.    Tti  di^ciuii  n  (opiCp 
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or  to  enter  apon  a  lengthy  statementy  is  an  arduoas  undertaking  to  a  lazy 
man,  and  so  he  shrinks  from  either  one  of  these  two  acts.  If  he  does  take 
the  troable  of  talking  at  all,  it  may  generally  be  observed  that  he  chiefly 
confines  himself  to  asking  questions :  an  excellent  method  for  those  who 
desire  to  say  something,  and  yet  wish  to  evade  the  difficulties  which  belong 
to  the  more  elevated  form  of  conversation.  It  is  extraordinary,  indeed, 
how  much  apparent  talking  may  be  got  through  with  but  a  very  little  exer- 
tion, by  means  of  an  adroitly  conceived  and  well  carried  out  system  of 
qoestioning.  Almost  any  subject  will  do  in  tolerably  skilful  hands.  The 
last  new  novel, — "  EEave  yon  read  it  ?  "  asks  the  slothful  one  of  his  partner. 
The  lady  replies  that  she  has  not,  and  perhaps  may  add  that  she  never 
reads  novels.  *<  Never  read  novels  I  "  echoes  Indolence ;  '*  you  astonish 
me."  And  then  he  asks  if  she  really  means  what  she  is  saying  literally,  or 
only  that  she  skims  such  works  through  without  really  reading  every  word. 
This  question  answered,  Indolence  goes  on  to  ask  his  neighbour  if  she  ever 
did  read  novels  at  any  time,  and  if  she  did,  whose  novels  they  were,  and 
what  induced  her  to  give  the  practice  up ;  whether  she  disapproves  of  fiction, 
and  whether  that  includes  all  fiction, — what,  even  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  time.  Our  friend's  purpose,  by  the  way,  is  just  as  well 
served  if  this  lady  does  read  novels.  **  What !  every  one  that  comes  out  ?  " 
he  asks.  And  then,  when  this  question  is  answered  in  the  negative,  he  has 
others  ready.  On  what  principle  does  she  make  her  selection  ?  is  she 
guided  by  the  titles  ? — ^with  a  great  many  more  inquiries  of  the  same  sort. 
It  is  veiy  cmious  to  observe  with  how  much  ability  a  thoroughly  lazy 
individual  will  select  the  subject  on  which  to  question  the  person  with 
whom  it  is  his  duty  to  talk,  if  possible  always  choosing  one  which  will 
involve  his  companion  in  protracted  explanations.  All  the  time  that  these 
are  in  progress,  he  is  exonerated  from  the  trouble  of  talking.  Nay,  ho  need 
not  even  listen  unless  he  likes.  It  is  thus  that  a  thoroughly  indolent 
person  will  make  a  pretence  of  fulfilling  his  social  duties,  while  ho  really 
evades  them.  Sometimes,  however,  he  does  not  even  make  a  pretence, 
but  sits  entirely  at  his  ease,  speechless,  and  smiling.  At  such  times  it  is  easy 
to  mistake  the  silence  of  indolence  for  the  silence  of  stupidity,  from  which 
however,  it  difiers  much. 

The  refinements  of  this  conversational  indolence  which  one  sometimes 
meets  ^ith  are  really  extraordinary.  Instances  have  been  known  of  people 
who  have  been  so  completely  and  entirely  in  bondage  to  this  form  of  lazi- 
ness, that  they  would  hear  a  statement  made  all  the  particulars  of  which 
they  knew  to  be  perfectly  inaccurate,  and  would  yet  not  dream  of  contra- 
dicting it,  because  such  contradiction  would  involve  explanation,  and  that 
explanation  might  prove  to  be  troublesome.  ^  What  a  curious  thing  it 
seems,"  exclaims  some  lady,  addressing  one  of  the  conversationally  indolent 
ones,  **  that  Nelson,  whose  whole  thoughts  one  would  have  imagined  must 
have  been  occupied  with  questions  of  warfare  and  naval  tactics,  should  have 
been  able  to  write  a  work  of  a  theological  nature  on  the  Fasts  and  Festivals 
of  the  Church  of  England.**    This  remark  our  lazy  man  hears  and  despises. 
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He  knows  perfbetly  well  that  the  Nelson  who  wrote  the  Fmts  and  FeMivak, 
and  the  NoUon  of  Tnifulgar,  were  two  widely  dilferent  persons ;  but  he 
cannot  bother  himself  to  explxuu  the  dilleronce,  and  so  he  lets  the  mistake 
pass.  Perha^^a  he  even  goee  so  far  as  to  reply,  **  Yea,  it  is  very  carious  ;  " 
and  thioa  lapseifl  back  into  silence.  Buch  instances  as  this  hare  come  under 
the  writ©r*fl  knowledge,  and  he  can  vonch  for  their  fre^iuont  occurrence. 

Mrs.  Shandy*s  indolence  was  of  this  sort  precisely,  **  It  was  always/* 
wriioo  Tristram,  ''a  consuming  vajcation  to  my  father,  that  my  mother 
never  asked  the  meaning  of  a  thing  she  did  not  understand. 

**  *  That  she  is  not  a  woman  of  science/  my  father  would  say,  *  is  her 
niisfortuiie ;  but  she  might  a^k  a  (question/ 
**  My  mother  never  did/' 

There  is  one  other  cause  of  silencei  on  which  it  behoves  ns  to  bestow  a 
ftjw  words,  in  concluding  this  section  of  our  subject. 

The  dearth  of  speech  which  proceeds  fn  >  fy  is  by  many  degrees 

the  most  hopeless  of  all.    Mixed  up  with  tLi.  mses  of  silence  which 

we  have  been  considering  there  is  generally  some  element  of  hope.  Pride 
may  by  possibility  reverse  its  ordinary  action  '  the  proud  man  may 
be  shamed  into  some  attempt  to  make  conT\  the  individual,  again, 

who  is  silent  through  indolence,  may  shake  that  terrible  infiaence  off  if 
he  only  chooses ;  a  spasmodic  courage  may  on  certain  occasions  develop 
iti4clf  temporuiily  in  the  most  timorous  bosom.  For  all  these  there  is 
hufM).  Convince  any  one  of  them  that  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  speak ; 
convince  the  proud  affonder  that  he  looks  even  a  greater  fool  if  he  sits 
Bpecchlesa  than  if  he  talks  *<  small ;''  convince}  the  indolent  man  (who  is 
enorally  good-natured)  that  it  is  brutal  of  him  not  to  exert  himself  for  the 
eneral  good ;  convince  the  timorous  porson  that  after  all  there  is  nothing 
to  \h}  afraid  of,  and  that  8o*and*Bo,  who  sits  opposite,  is  only  a  poor,  wcuk, 
fuliible  mortal,  when  all's  told ;  once  succeed  in  persauding  any  one  of 
these  that  he  ought  to  talk,  and  it  is  possible  thut  yon  may  induce  him 
to  do  BO — tho  silence  of  each  of  them  being  to  some  extent  optional. 
Only  with  the  stupid  man  is  it  yiot  optional.  He  has  notJiing  to  say.  His 
conversational  exchequer  is  empty,  fie  would  like  to  say  something  very 
possibly,  Hot  ho  is  not  sulky  or  morose.  He  looks  al)out  him  as  he  aits  at 
meat  for  something  on  the  table  or  the  walls  which  may  prove  suggestive, 
but  ho  looks  in  vblu.     Then  he  turns  his  eyas  within,  ex]^  L^it 

treasury  of  ideas  which  each  of  us  ts  supposed  to  carry  abt^i.  ui, 

Alus  i  it  is  entirely  empty.  There  are  no  efibcts ;  and  he  is  obliged  io 
rmnain  hopelessly  eiknt,  or  at  least  to  wait  till  some  morv  gifted  prrsonage 
happens  to  let  drop  a  remark  which  our  duJl  firiend  incontinently  layv 
hold  of ;  fimdly.  but  m<'^  Lmagiuiji  io 

cet  on,  now  that  he  h*<  The  hni  i     vail 

r  gi&t  on.     Thi#  cant)  of  the  mjin  who  in  wlt;nt  from  dnluoss  Is  entirely 

'   ^      '     ■-'''  '^ ' '  -     laUoaof  Ui 

'at. 
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X. — Of  Talk  between  Persons  who  are  Strangers 

TO  EACH  OTHER. 

KoT  mftnj  montliB  sinc^,  the  writer  of  these  chapters  was  haying  his  hair 
cut  at  a  certain  West-end  establishment  of  some  eminence,  and  the  day 
being  Tery  hot,  and  the  door  of  communication  between  the  hair-cutting 
and  shampooing  "  saloon  "  and  the  outer  shop  being  left  open,  was  able  to 
orerhear  something  of  a  conyersation  going  on,  between  a  customer  and 
subscriber,  who  had  just  been  going  through  the  hair-cutting  process,  and 
the  young  lady  behind  the  counter  whose  business  it  was  to  receive  the 
money  of  those  persons  who  had  recently  been  practised  upon  in  the 
saloon,  or  to  supply  them  with  any  articles  of  perfumery  which  they  might 
have  a  desire  for. 

*'  Yes,"  this  young  person  was  saying  when  the  writer's  attention  first 
beemme  directed  to  the  dialogue  which  was  being  carried  on  between  her 
and  the  gentleman  just  mentioned ;  <'yes,  I  thought  to  myself,  when  I 
first  saw  you  ccune  in,  that  it  was  strange  you  should  be  in  town  just  now 
when  everybody's  away." 

'*Well,  the  fietct  is,"  replies  the  subscriber,  <<  that  I'm  waiting  for 
soma  elothes  which  I  want  made  for  the  sea-side.  One's  obliged  to  wait 
now,  on  account  of  the  strike." 

''Yon  gentlemen  are  all  so  particular  about  your  clothes,"  the  young 
lady  says,  in  a  sprightly  tone. 

'<  No,  I'm  not  particular,"  reasons  the  voice  of  the  subscriber.  **  I 
hke  to  be  neat.     Hate  anything  that's  ill-fitting  or  untidy." 

'<  Well,"  coincides  the  damsel,  *'  I  do  like  to  see  a  gentleman  neatly 
dressed — not  to  say  dandyfied,  you  know,  but  what  you  may  call  neat. 
There's  Captain  Trig  comes  here  very  often — ^perhaps  you  know  him — ^I 
always  think  he's  dressed  beautiful ;  just  what  a  gentleman  should  be." 

The  subscriber  does  not  pursue  the  subject  of  Captain  Trig's  taste  in 
dress.  '*  I'm  going  down  to  Ryde,"  he  says,  **  when  I  do  got  away.  My 
brother — he's  at  Aldershot — I  expect  him  to  meet  me  there." 

The  conversation  languishes  after  this  interesting  statement.  **  A  great 
many  of  our  gentlemen  seem  to  go  to  Ryde,"  the  young  lady  hazards  ;  ^'I 
never  was  there  myself,  but  I've  always  heard  it's  a  very  nice  lively  place." 

Now  what,  we  feel  inclined  to  ask,  is  the  good  of  such  talk  as  this  ? 
Why  should  a  man  discuss  questions  of  taste  with  a  young  woman  who 
serves  behind  the  counter  at  a  hair-cutting  establishment  in  Piccadilly  ? 
Why  should  he  inform  her  of  his  plans  ?  why  talk  to  her  about  his  brother 
at  Aldershot,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters  ?  For  the  conversation  here 
reported  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  real  dialogue  which  took  place  on 
this  particular  occasion.  It  has  been  curtailed,  out  of  deference  to  the 
reader ;  but  in  reality  all  sorts  of  subjects  were  touched  upon  iu  the  course 
of  this  shallow  talk,  and  a  great  variety  of  opinions  came  to  be  elicited, 
on  matters  connected  with  watering-place  h£e,  musical  and  dramatic 
entertainments^  ihe  Court  Circular^  and  fMshionable  proceedings  generally. 
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The  fact  is,  that  there  are  vast  numbers  of  people  goujg  about  tbo 
world  who  have  nobody  to  t4ilk  to.  Thoro  are  some  mon  who  have  been 
cut  otf  by  circumBtances  from  the  posaibility  of  mukiug  frieuda  ;  soaie  who 
have,  perhaps,  been  guilty  of  a  rathtir  sh}^  action,  which  has  got  them  to 
be  looked  upon  with  slight.  There  are  some,  again,  who  have  been  long 
away  from  England,  or  who  are  altogether  destitute  of  any  qualities  which 
might  win  them  friends,  or  could  keep  for  them  such  friends  as  they  may 
have  had  at  starting.  There  are  middle-aged  men  who  come  back  after 
pasabg  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  India  or  the  colonies,  who  have 
wherewithal  to  live  comfortably,  but  are  still  in  this  position  of  being 
witliout  friends.  One  set  of  acquaintances  they  have  left  behind  them  in 
the  distant  country  in  which  they  have  so  long  resided ;  and  another  set, 
those  with  whom  they  were  intimate  before  they  went  away,  are  dead  or 
dispersed.  The  returning  exile  cannot  find  them,  or  perhaps  is  shy  of 
attempting  to  renew  an  acquaintance  the  vitality  of  which  has  been  so 
long  suspended  that  it  may  be  considered  as,  to  all  intents  and  purpoBes, 
dead*  Thij?  is  a  dreary  situation  in  which  to  find  oneself,  us  anyone  who 
has  passed  even  a  few  months  in  a  foreign  town,  where  he  has  known  no 
one,  will  admit.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  man  is  voiy  glad  to  hold 
verbal  intercourse  with  anybody — with  the  stewaid  on  boaid  the  steamer, 
with  tbo  manageress  of  the  big  hotel,  with  the  casual  acquaiutiince^  pickt?d 
up  at  the  table-d'hoto  abroad,  or  in  the  railway -carriage  in  England, 
There  are  times  when  a  mtm  must  talk,  when  ho  feels  as  if  ho  woidd  go 
mad  if  he  did  not  hear  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  ;  and  the  remem- 
brance that  this  is  so  should  make  us  lenient  to  these  talkative  strangers. 
It  is  sometimes  hard  to  be  so,  for,  to  say  truths  their  talk  generally 
consists  of  sad  balderdash.  It  is  mostly  of  the  type  given  above,  consist- 
ing of  many  platitudes  and  commonplaces*  Has  the  reader  ever  listened 
to,  or  taken  part  in,  tliat  vapid  kind  of  conversation  which  may  be  cidled 
generically  railway  talk?  **  Can  you  inform  mo,  sir,  whether  that  lino  is 
completed  between  Gooseferry  and  Duckford?  It  will  hardly  pay,  I 
should  think.  The  traffic  used  to  go  round  by  Waddlebridge,  and  did 
very  well."  Strangers  will  talk  to  each  other  thus  j  or  else  one  of  tlieao 
railway  talkers  will  infonn  another  thiit  *' the  company  most  i  to 

dlabnrse  many  thousands  in  consequence  of  that  accident  at  t^  !oi\l 

TunDel,*'  or  that  "  the  line  has  never  paid  since  the  company  turned  away 
their  traffic -mii&ttgory  Truckful,  thereby  losing  tlie  services  of  a  thoroughly 
I>g00d  and  onei^tic  man  of  business.''  Sometimes  this  railway  talk  takt^ 
^  an  BgricuUonil  turn,  and  the  inevitable  **  cro{>e  *'  are  discoursed  of;  while, 
an  other  occasions » the  conversation  will  be  of  a  more  genteel  sort,  and 
mtoresting  particulars  about  tlie  kind  of  society  to  bo  enjoyed  in  tlie  neiKb* 

bourbood  thr.  '     ii  tlu?  travellers  ar*   •       '         "'       ''iihU 

•'  I>o  you  ;  i  know/'  twiys  one  i  ±6n 

[to  a  Mow-travelW,  with  whom  he  has  beer  Jout  th<>  local 

^laiguatatf,  **  do  you  happen  to  kuciw  a  family  iv^^^.ii.K  ^^  *^^^^  pi^^  o^  ^<s  j 
i  00021^  tunned  the  Osborne  Hootce  ?"'  i 
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"No,  I  do  noi,"  replies  the  person  thus  addressed,  in  a  tone  which  seems 
in  some  way  to  imply  that  he  knows  every  other  family  in  the  county. 

**  Ah,"  replies  the  first,  '•  charming  people.  I  thought  perhaps,  as 
yon  seem  to  know  this  neighbourhood  so  well,  that  you  might  have  been 
acquainted  with  them." 

"  No ;  Fve  often  heard  the  name,  of  course,  but  it  so  happens  that  IVe 
not  actually  met  them,  so  as  to  become  acquainted."  And  with  this  such 
a  conversation  will  temporarily  drop. 

A  curious  kind  of  covert  boasting  generally  comes  to  be  developed 
when  talk  of  this  kind  is  once  set  going  between  people  who  have  never 
met  before.  They  seem  mutually  uneasy  till  they  have  convinced  each 
other  of  their  respective  claims  to  be  considered  persons  of  distinction. 
They  look  at  one  another  diffidently,  and  each  seems  to  say,  **  I  know  you 
think  that  I  am  an  impostor  and  a  swindler,  but  I'm  not,  as  I  can  prove 
by  showing  you  what  highly  respectable  friends  I  have,  and  what  unex- 
ceptionable society  I  am  in  the  habit  of  mixing  in."  And  with  that  they 
fall  to  work  and  boast  till  they  almost  throttle  each  other.  And  this  kind 
of  talk  is  not  confined  to  persons  travelling  in  railway  carriages.  Far 
from  it.  On  the  pier  at  the  sea-side  watering-plvcc ;  in  the  porch  of  the 
little  inn  in  North  Wales,  where  the  tourists  congregate ;  in  assembly- 
rooms,  and  in  the  saloons  of  steamers,  this  same  sort  of  disastrous 
twaddle  may  at  any  time  be  overheard  by  the  curious  traveller.  This  kind 
of  talk  is  the  means  of  eliciting  many  dreary  platitudes  and  a  huge  amount 
of  shallow  self-glorification. 

And  deserving  of  a  place  among  such  talkers  as  those  Tvith  whom  we 
arc  now  occupied  is  that  group  consisting,  sometimes,  of  the  different 
members  of  a  single  family,  sometimes  of  a  party  of  friends  travelling 
together,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  continually  holding  forth  in  public  places 
for  the  benefit  of  strangers,  without  actually  engaging  them  in  conversa- 
tion. One  runs  against  these  at  every  turn  on  all  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  specimens  of  them  are  also  to  be  met  i^itb  as  well  in  various  districts 
of  our  own  small  island.  They  talk  at  you.  Thoy  say  things  apparently 
to  each  other,  but  which  are  meant  to  impress  or  interest  you,  and  you 
alone.  Thus  when  mamma  tells  young  miss,  across  the  public  breakfast- 
table  at  which  you  are  seated,  that  her  cousin  Julia  was  at  the  Queen's 
ball  the  other  night,  and  was  very  much  admired,  that  worthy  matron  is 
not  half  so  much  bent  on  convejring  this  piece  of  information  to  her  own 
daughter  as  to  you,  who  sit  opposite  engaged  with  your  coffee  and  rolls. 
No  one  can  have  travelled  much  abroad,  or  frequented  any  well-known 
watering-places  at  home,  without  encountering  a  party  of  this  sort.  At 
the  head  of  it  there  is  generally  a  lady,  large  and  middle-aged,  and 
possessed  of  considerable  force  of  character ;  and  at  the  foot  of  it  (quite 
at  the  foot),  a  weak,  small,  sycophantic  papa.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
daughter,  and — ^this  is  invariable — a  friend  of  the  daughter's,  who  con- 
tributes liberally  to  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
Bon  aa  well,  who  is  a  sort  of  half-bred  dandy  on  small  means.    These  goo^"" 
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people — ^who  are,  byilie  way,  not  uncommonly  natives  of  the  Emerald  lele 
— generally  do  a  groat  deal  in  ihe  talkmg  way  when  they  come  down  to 
breakfast  in  the  pabllc  room  of  the  hotel i  and  when  they  reveal  to  each 
other,  quite  natnrally  and  artlessly,  the  contents  of  their  letters  juat  received. 

"  Did  you  hear  from  dear  Lady  Jane  this  morning,  Louisa  ?  * 
nuunma- 

"  Yea.  I  had  quite  a  long  letter  full  of  all  sorts  of  small  woes*  Yon 
remember  that  darling  little  pug  whleh  she  never  would  let  out  of  her 
sight.  Well,  it  has  got  the  distemper,  and  is  likely  to  die  ;  and  denx 
Jaiie*8  favourite  mare  has  fallen  down^  and  done  something  or  other  to  her 
knees ;  and  Lady  Maria  is  staying  at  the  Castle,  and  both  the  dear  ohildreu 
have  got  the  measles.     In  short,  nothing  but  misfortunes/' 

'*  Dear  Lady  Jane  is  always  so  open-hearted  and  jeamiag  for 
sympatiiy/'  remarks  mamma. 

<*  I  never  knew  anyone  so  ready  lo  bestow  it  upon  others,'*  pute  in 
Uie  friend. 

**  They  are  talking,''  continues  tho  young  lady  who  has  had  tho 
huppiness  of  receiving  the  letter,  whose  contents  are  being  thus  made 
public  property,  ^'  they  are  talking  of  letting  tho  castle  for  tho  season,  and 
of  going  over  to  winter  in  Eome,  which  would  certainly  be  most  delightful, 
as  we  should  meet  them  there.  I  shall  certainly  write  and  uige  them  to 
adber«  to  the  plan*" 

**  There  will  be  a  largo  gathering  of  the  best  English  fwniiics  in  Rome 
this  winter,"  says  the  email  sycophantic  gentleman  at  the*  loot  of  the 
t«ble»  speaking  very  solemnly*     **  It  will  be  most  dehgbtfhl/ 

Of  thia  sort  is  the  conversation  which  is  engaged  in  by  persons  who 
are  in  tho  habit  of  talking  in  public.     It  is  not  very  profitable,  uor,  ono 
would  say,  very  entertaining,  yet  to  some  people — judging  by  their  extra- 
ordinary rcadinesa  to  engage  in  such  talk — it  appears  to  aflurd  a  eon- 
Kideniblc  amount  of  gnitiiicatiou.     Yon  get  at  last  to  know  one  of  these  ] 
universal  tsUkers  at  the  Urst  glance.     As  you  take  your  seat  in  u  railway*  ] 
carrijige  or  on  ihe  tlvck  of  a  steamer,  you  doti^ct  him  at  once.    He  brightona 
up  with  a  horrid  alacrity  at  your  approach*     It  is  in  vian  that  you  try 
to  cheek  hi«  ilrKt  advances.     You  may  endeavour  to  liide  behind  your 
newspaper,  or  pretend  to  be  absorbed  in  tho  book  which  you  hnv©  just 
purchiAsod,  but  it  will   not  do.     You  pause  to  cut  a  few  pages  of  youjf  j 
liook,  or  to  turn  your  newspai>er  over  so  as  to  get  at  ihe  police -reportu, 
and  ho  is  down  upon  you  in  a  moment.     He  oflbrs  you,  with  a  terribk 
chr<   ''  '  his  own  journal,  pointing  to  an  artiele  on  the  itato  of  Uio 

roui  h  ho  tliinks  von  would  like  to  peruse,  or  he  asks  you  to  luudj 

him  one  ui  vour  iiewapttptTs  which  you  are  not  riiadtng.     In  ■omii  way  i^l 
uth^r,  and  whether  you  Uk^  it  or  not,  he  beaU  down  all  the  barricades 
which  you  have  been  so  careful  to  net  up,  and  eompeln  rod  to  cntur  with 
him  upon  thi  '       '  rcatitig  matierp,  as 

tu  wliich  he  I  IfHMiifaxff  Mm  own* 


Ill 


<SanbaIbx'^  ITa^  Carm^aip:« 


It  was  5  A.if .  on  the  moming  of  the  9ih  September  when  I  entered  the 
spkndid  $alcn  of  the  Swiss  bank  overlooking  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and 
found  Qaribaldi  bosfl j  occnpied  in  putting  the  last  touch  to  the  resolutions 
be  intended  to  propose  to  the  Peace  Congress,  whose  first  meeting  was  to 
be  beld  at  noon.  He  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome,  asked  after  my 
inseparable  friend  and  comrade  A.^  who  was  sleeping  off  the  weariness  of 
the  journey  over  Mont  Cenis,  and  handed  me  his  resolutions,  saying — 
'*Who  retnnui  with  me  must  be  ready  at  9  a.h.  on  Wednesday." 
•*  Beady  for  what  ?  "  I  asked.  «  Beady  to  go  to  Rome."  <<  I  thought 
we  were  snmmooed  to  Geneva  to  preach  and  listen  to  sermons  on 
peace  ?  "  He  pointed  to  the  7th  resolution — <<  Slaves  alone  have  a  right 
to  make  war  on  their  tyrants."  The  Oongress  opened  brilliantly,  ^o 
grand  aimplieity  of  the  Electoral  Hall,  with  its  fresh  playing  fountains,  the 
blended  fragrance  of  flowers  of  every  hue,  the  escutcheons  of  the  Free 
Ctntons  eneireling  the  motto,  **Each  for  all,  and  all  for  each"  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  noblest  thinkers  and  bravest  doers  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  engendered  a  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  belief  in 
a  futore  when  peace  and  good-will  shall  reign  supremo,  was  possible, 
even  easy.  Nor  did  anything  occur  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  to  dispel 
the  illusion.  On  Wednesday,  at  the  precise  time  fixed  at  the  instant 
of  his  arrival,  Garibaldi  started  by  train  from  Geneva,  and  taking  the 
Sempione  route,  alighted  at  the  house  of  Signora  Adelaide  Cairoli,  who  in 
1859  had  sent  her  five  brave  sons  to  Turin  from  Pavia  to  fight  under 
Garibaldi  for  Italian  freedom.  Carlo  died  at  St.  Fermo  in  1859,  and 
Benedetto  was  crippled  for  life  at  Yarese ;  Luigi  died  in  Naples,  and 
Enrico  received  a  bullet  in  his  forehead  at  Palermo.  While  I  write,  they 
are  bearing  the  body  of  Enrico,  killed  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  back  to 
his  mother ;  while  (Hovanni,  the  youngest,  lies  wounded  and  a  prisoner 
in  the  secret  cell  of  S.  Michele  in  Rome. 

Arriving  in  Florence  on  the  15th,  Garibaldi  heard  for  the  first  time  of 
the  tempest  in  a  teapot  brewed  by  local  ambition  in  Geneva  ;  learned  for 
the  first  time,  from  the  English  papers,  of  **  his  sudden  disappearance,  Lis 
flight  befcyre  the  indignation  of  the  Genevese,''  and  laughed  heartily  at 
the  same ;  wrote  a  short  and  scornful  denial  of  the  unfounded  calumnies, 
then  turned  his  thoughts  and  set  his  face  Homewards. 

It  was  well  known  to  him  that  the  proposed  expedition  was  dis- 
approved of  by  all  his  best  officers.  Some,  entangled  in  the  web  of 
ministerial  oomplications,  were  vexed  at  this  interruption  of  their  schemes ; 
others  deemed  the  moment  inopportune  from  a  financial  and  military 
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point  of  view.  The  Republic ans  felt  bji  inviaciLltj  repugtiaDce  to  unfurl 
any  other  flag  iu  Rome  save  that  imder  which  their  four  thouaand  heroes 
ft'll  in  1819.  MoreoTcr.  thoy  maintained  that  the  House  of  Savoy  would 
not  daiu  to  dethrone  Papacy  and  proclaim  **  Italy — One,  Free,  and 
ladeptndent,"  from  the  Capitol.  fc?ingle -minded  and  tenacious,  Garibaldi*B 
lino  of  reafiouing  was  straightforward  and  intelUgible-  **It  is  too  lato 
now  to  discuss  the  programme  accepted  in  1859.  We  are  twentY-fivo 
millions.  People  and  Parliament  have  voted  one  Italy,  mth  Home  for 
the  capital,  under  the  sceptre  of  Yictor  Ennaanuel.  Victor  Emmanuel 
has  accepted  the  phbesciti  and  the  formula.  In  18G0  I  was  induced  to 
stop  short  in  my  liberating  career,  beheving  that  the  unanimous  mani- 
fcBtation  of  the  national  will  would  convince  Europe  of  the  necessity  of 
allowing  us  to  realize  our  legitimate  aspirations.  In  18(52  I  was  abut 
down  on  the  road  to  Rome,  lest  Italy  should  be  plunged  into  a  war  with 
Fmnce.  Now  the  French  have  evacuated  Rome,  the  Romans  are  ripe  for 
insurrection  (oven  the  September  Convention  does  not  pretend  to  fetter 
that),  they  claim  our  promised  help.  We  went  in  a  thousand  to  Sicily ; 
as  many  at  least  will  come  with  me  to  Rome." 

This  is  neither  the  place  nor  the  moment  to  trace  the  ambiguous 
conduct  of  the  Government,  persisted  in  throii^ottt»  so  that  all  but  the 
initiated  believed  that  the  old  Cavourian  poHcy  of  1800  was  dominant. 
Had  there  been  a  resolute  determination  to  prevent  a  movement  in  Rome, 
and  to  hinder  Garibaldi  from  arousing  the  provinces,  nothing  was  easier 
in  the  undecided  statue  of  public  opinion  thiin  to  insure  the  ti^anquillity  of 
both ;  but  it  was  generally  behoved  that  if  Rome  should  rise,  the  Ministry 
would  offer  no  tjpposition  then  to  **  aid  from  the  Itahans  to  their  Rttmau 
brethren  ;*'  nay,  that  the  regular  army  would  forcstal  the  triumphg  of  the 
volunteers  by  entering  the  capital,  and  leaving  them  scjittored  through  the 
provinces.  Rattazxi's  partisans  maintain  that  this  was  his  programme  J 
that  tho  order  for  ib«  troops  to  cross  only  awaited  the  royal  signature, 
which  was  indignantly  refused,  and  that  this  refusal  was  the  cause  of  the 
Premier's  resiguation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  to  play  n 
Cavourian  game,  Cavouriim  skill  is  needed ;  and  that  iu  the  preseofl 
instance  that  skill  was  pitiably  wanting.  ■ 

With  the  pledge  to  his  friends  that  he  would  not  cross  tho  frontier 
until  the  Homuua  hUouM  have  commenced  the  insurrection*  Gmr  !, 

by  tho  middle  of  Hcptembcr,  won  to  his  side  most  of  his  old  oiUc.  o 

allegiance  to  the  Duea  waa  Btronger  than  thmr  parliamentary  seruplcH ; 
BtroDger  even  tlian  their  fear  of  failure*     0  *    V  *    '"      ;*        i 

remained  still  aloof;  at  which  he  laughed 

fli'st  shot  will  bring  Uiom  to  the  finld  :  a  campaign  without  the  i*nnt«iji 
wutihl   Uj   indeed    a    novelty/*     The   warning    printed    in    the    (^*^^- '  'J 
Gtn^iie^  ou  the  21st  Sept^^mber,  aflbctod  him  not  at  all.     Uo  was  n 
**  '*  and  ♦►  V    ^  ' 

til  ;j    plllC^    l- 

plucki*d. 
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So  at  10  A.V.  on  the  22nd  September  we  started,  a  small  party,  for 
Arezzo.  The  people  crowded  to  welcome  the  ''guest  waited  for  sinco 
1819  ;"  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  prefect  and  his  lady,  I  should 
say  that  ovciy  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  populous  town  sunned 
themselves  in  his  smile  as  he  sat  watching  the  races  in  the  huge  amphi- 
theatre, and  awarded  the  prize  to  <'  Constancy,"  who,  after  throwing  her 
jockey,  outdistanced  her  competitors,  and  halted  riderless  at  the  winning- 
post  just  under  his  balcony.  On  the  morrow  we  went  to  breakfast  at 
St.  Maria,  the  olive-crowned  mount  on  which,  in  1849,  he  had  encamped 
with  his  four  thousand  soldiers  in  his  baffled  march  from  Rome  to  Venice ; 
and  after  listening  with  evident  satisfaction  to  the  new  war  hymn  of  his 
own  composition,  set  to  Donizetti*s  music,  we  set  out  in  carriages  for 
the  Val  di  Chiana,  to  visit  some  friends  at  Sina  Lunga,  and  to  spend 
a  day  on  Lake  Thrasimene.  More  than  once  we  objected  to  this  journey, 
to  halting  in  lonely,  isolated  villages,  urging  the  facility  of  arrest,  the 
impossibility  of  resistance ;  but  Garibaldi  replied,  ''  Wo  are  fifty  miles 
from  the  frontier;  you  hear  how  I  answer  the  volunteers  who  clamour 
to  be  led  to  Rome, — '  Wait  till  the  Romans  call  you,  then  hasten  to  the 
rescue,  you  will  find  me  ready  to  lead :  *  we  are  violating  no  law,  we 
are  unarmed ;  du  rcste^  if  they  mean  to  arrest  me  they  can  do  so  in 
one  place  as  easily  as  in  another.'' 

This  was  a  mistake.  The  prefect  of  Arezzo,  as  we  afterwards  learned, 
had  the  warrant  in  his  hands;  had  gone  to  Florence  to  report  the 
inii)os>sibility  of  eficctiug  the  arrest  without  produciug  a  popular  insurrec- 
tion, and  had  been  sent  to  concert  with  the  prefect  of  Perugia  for  seizure 
of  the  General  at  any  small  place  through  which  he  might  pass.  On  the 
morrow  at  4  a.m..  Garibaldi  was  arrested,  in  bed,  at  Sina  Lunga,  and 
conveyed  by  carabineers  and  a  company  of  the  87th  of  the  line,  both 
commanded  by  ex- volunteer  officers  of  18G0,  towards  Florence.  At  Seste 
counter-orders  arrived,  and  he  was  taken  to  Alessandria.  Just  one 
telegram  reached  Florence,  and  one  England:  at  half-past  seven  the 
Government  took  possession  of  the  telegraph  offices.  Only  on  the  morrow 
was  Italy  aware  that  the  Member  for  Ozieri  was  in  durance  vile.  Florence 
warned,  rebelled ;  the  people  disarmed  the  National  Guard ;  Rattazzi  had  a 
near  escape  ;  but  for  the  admirable  behaviour  of  the  troops,  whom  no 
orders  could  induce,  nor  even  insults  provoke,  to  fire  on  the  people,  the 
massacres  of  Turin  must  have  been  re-enacted  in  the  streets  of  the 
new  capital. 

I  arrived  at  the  fortress  on  the  morrow.  When  conducted  to  the 
General's  presence,  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  in  a  filthy  den,  pale 
and  haggard.  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  the  sympathetic  language  of 
the  soldiery  who  were  his  jailors ;  he  said  he  was  aware  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  army,  or  at  least  in  a  considerable  portion,  but  ^*  the  time 
was  not  come  to  take  note  thereof;  as  a  national  force  it  must  remain 
compact,  must  fight  Italian  foes  unitedly."  It  was  evident  to  me  that 
ho  would  never  avail  himself  of  that  element  either  to  efifect  his  own 
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liberation,  or  cyan  to  haeton  the  accomplishmont  of  hk  own  immedialft  1 
views :  tho  last  chanco  of  uniting  Itiily  under  tho  existing  Fysttm  taast 
ba  exhausted  bcforo  Garibaldi  would  open  his  lips  to  absolve  the  soldier 
from  his  oatb.  The  few  words  hn  let  fall  on  that  oocaBion  explained  to 
me  hia  peimstent  reticencei  when  later,  companies,  nay,  battalions,  hang 
on  his  lips  for  a  hint,  a  signalf  to  join  the  volunteers.  Tho  arrival  of 
•*  MaoTi2do  '*  with  hia  bath  and  baggage  put  him  in  good  humour,  and 
he  slept  soundly  for  half-an-hour*  wrapped  in  a  railway-rug,  while  the 
commander  of  the  fortress  courtooUFly  led  me  to  see  tho  apartment  just 
prepared,  expressing  his  regret  for  ibe  den  in  wbieb  I  found  the  General, 
alleging  aa  an  excuse  that  they  bad  not  been  warned  who  ^^-as  the  coming 
1  guest.  '*  Well,'*  said  Garibaldi,  **  have  you  seen  my  now  cage  ?  **  *•  Yes  ! 
and  for  a  c^ige  it  is  clean,  air\',  and  odourless  !  '*  **  Yes,  but  still  a  cage.'* 
Id  tho  afternoon  ho  bade  me  return  to  Florence  rid  Genoa  and  Leghorn, 
to  tell  his  followers  to  take  no  thought  for  him,  but  to  prepare  to  respond 
to  the  fttintest  Roman  call.  On  arriving  at  the  capital  I  learned  that  tho 
mutinous  shouts  of  two  regiments  of  soldiers,  besides  the  Corpo  Franco, 
*'  To  Rome  I  to  Borne  with  Garibaldi  I  **  had  induced  the  Government  to 
oiler  him  ft  free  passage  to  Caprera  and  perfect  freedom  there :  and  that 
Jullowing  the  counsels  of  certain  friends,  who  persuaded  him  that  his 
imprisonment  would  prove  fatal  to  the  Roman  insurrection,  he  had  con- 
sented to  embark  for  Caprera  **  free  and  without  conditions'*  (I  <|Q0t6 
hia  printed  words),  **and  with  the  promise  of  a  steamer  to  recondncft 
him  immediately  to  irrta  fimiaJ' 

He  started  on  Friday,  27th  September,  and  I  followed  bim  on  Sunday^ 
to  get  sevfiral  questions  settled  which  could  not  be  well  dealt  with  on 
ptpcr.  In  order  not  to  make  tho  eighteen  hours'  voyage  to  no  purpose^ 
I  went  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  ascertain  whether  there  would  bo  ^ 
any  difliculty  in  obtaining  access  to  the  General.  None !  He  was  per- 
fectly iree,  but  I  could  only  speak  with  him  from  boat  to  boat ;  he  in  one, 
I  in  mother,  with  a  sanitary  officer  in  miue^ — as  Leghorn,  owing  to  the 
cholem,  hud  a  dirty  bill  of  bealth,  whert'as  Cafircra  had  not  been  placed 
m  f|iiaruntine.  '*  How  so  ?"  I  asked  of  the  chief  of  the  sanitary  depart- 
monl,  who  had  been  summoned  to  give  his  rcrrlict.  ♦*  Genoa's  bill  is  as 
fonl  as  Leghorn's  ;  tho  General  started  from  Genoa  with  fonr  c^nn- 
paoioDS,  and  great  man  as  be  is.  I  inmgino  that  if  infection  can  b  ■ 

ho  will  carry  as  much  us  we  pigmies?     If  the  landing  of  five  iii> 
on  tlie  island  has  not  necessitated  sanitary*  precautions,  why  should  the 
arrival  of  a  nixth  compel  yoo  to  oso  them  V"     The  sanitiiry  chief  looked 
I  solemn^  0uld  there  was   watute  ^rnhhiico  and  iHthUe  puhhfiro  (moral  anil  I 
nij\tvriah  I  sQppOie  b. 
troopfl  had  bo«n  n^nt 
which  oonld  not  exist  without  uninterrupted  communications  wiUi  Uie 
[  Mftddmlmia,  !    '       *   been  pinr   '  ntine  out  >■  ^  for  Umi  ^ 

|Ociiti«l«  bat  ally  tlie  *  i  not  be  i  >  any  oiM] 

I  tl^P.     So  1  eotiMmtcd  to  pass  threi^  dmym  and  three  nights  to  open  hoiti— 
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the  time  that  eUpses  between  the  coming  and  going  of  the  mail-steamors — 
and  found  myself,  with  the  exception  of  one  poor  woman  and  child,  sole 
paseeng^r  on  board  the  Toseana, 

On  Monday  at  dawn  we  came  in  eight  of  the  White  Honse  of  Caprera : 
the  gteamer  anchored  off  the  island  of  the  Maddalena ;  and  with  the  captain, 
I  landed  at  the  sanitaiy  office.  On  reading  the  letter  I  had  brooght  to 
the  sanitary  officer  from  his  ehief^  he  said,  <'  Oh  1  jonr  affiiir  is  soon 
settled.  I  put  Caprera  in  quarantine  as  soon  as  Garibaldi  arrived.  Yon 
will  only  extend  the  seven  days  to  nine  ;>  we  can^t  mince  matters  here." 
*'  Then  I  can  go  off  in  a  boat  at  once  ?  '* 

"You  had  better  send  a  messenger  to  warn  the  General  of  your 
arrival,  and  let  him  fetch  you.  If  you  put  your  foot  into  one  of  these, 
you  will  have  to  pay  for  the  hire,  the  wages,  and  keep  of  two  rowers  for 
seven  days." 

**  But,"  I  asked,  after  despatching  a  messenger  with  a  fumigated  note 
to  the  island,  "  is  there  no  lazzaretto  here,  or  at  Porta  Torres  ;  not  even  a 
condemned  steamer  that  would  serve  as  such  ?  *' 

"  Nothing  f  The  nearest  lazzaretto  is  at  Cagliari.  Passengers  from 
infected  stations  must  pass  seven  days  and  nights  in  an  open  boat.  If 
one  is  seized  with  cholera,  the  boat  must  be  rowed  down  to  Cagliari ;  and, 
of  course,  the  patient  may  die  con  tutto  il  mo  commodo  on  the  voyage." 

I  was  staggered  by  this  fresh  proof  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  tho 
Government  towards  this  island,  once  the  only  asylum  loft  to  the  Princes 
of  Savoy.  At  Caprera  we  found  the  commander  of  tho  Esploratore  on 
a  visit  to  the  White  House.  The  General  invited  him  to  his  twelve - 
o'clock  dinner.  He  sat  down  to  the  clothless  table — where  Tcrcsita 
and  her  five  chubby  children,  Mamelc,  Lincoln,  Anzani,  Anita,  and 
John  Brown,  with  their  nurses,  were  assembled — but  ate  nothing  and 
looked  extremely  uncomfortable.  If  the  General  was  free,  why  should 
the  Esplnratore  remain  on  guard  ?  and  why  should  the  commander  (one 
of  the  first  who  acknowledged  his  supremacy  in  Naples)  be  compelled  to 
pay  these  daily  visits,  which  savoured  of  espionage  ?  Already  Garibaldi 
understood  that  Rattazzi  meant  to  keep  him  quiet  there  as  long  as 
possible,  but  counted  on  tho  promised  steamer,  and  would  not  that  night 
consent  to  a  plan  of  escape  which  that  night  alone  was  feasible.  His 
eves  glistened  when  I  told  him  that  without  any  disrespect  for  nuy 
particular  officer,  all  his  friends  and  officers  had  imanimously  proclaimed 
Menotti  commander-in-chief  during  his  enforced  absence,  salvo  his 
consent.  He  signed  the  proclamation  to  tho  Romans,  and  seemed  of 
opinion  that  his  absence  would  make  no  difference  to  tho  result — au 
opinion  from  which  I  very  respectfully  differed,  knowing  from  old  cxpcrionco 
that  only  in  his  presence  tho  jealousies,  vanities,  and  rivalries  inhorout  in 
volunteer  organizations  vanished,  or  at  least  were  neutralized.  In  tho 
afternoon  Teresita  took  me  to  the  topmost  peak  of  Caprera,  she  leaping 
from  rock  to  rock  like  a  young  chamois  instead  of  the  stately  matron  that 
she  is,  I  following  as  best  I  could,  creeping  along  ledges  and  clinging 
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to  the  granite  for  very  life.  Once  there  I  took  in  all  the  possibilities 
of  escape,  which  fascinated  me  even  more  than  the  natural  beanties  of  the 
countless  islands  bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Garibaldi  was 
awaiting  us  somewhat  anxiously  at  the  foot  of  the  st«ep  ascent.  Once 
that  peak,  which  can  only  be  gained  by  an  experienced  guide,  was  his 
favourite  watch-tower ;  the  day  he  left  Caprera  for  Aspromonte  he  watched 
thence  for  the  last  time.  We  had  a  merry  supper  of  fish  and  kid.  The 
General  said  that  his  storehouses  and  bams  were  full,  that  his  flocks 
wore  flourishing,  and  that  he  could  support  quarantine  for  a  year  with 
perfect  resignation. 

On  the  morrow  the  Gulnare  cast  anchor  beside  the  Esploratore ;  the 
commanders  of  both  men-of-war  paying  the  General  a  visit.  Dinner  and 
supper  passed  in  silence;  even  baby-in-arms  John  Brown  seemed  con- 
scious that  something  had  gone  wrong.  '^  Do  you  know  the  day  of  the 
month  ?  "  asked  the  General  in  the  evening.  I  had  almost  hoped  that  the 
anniversary  had  escaped  him.  It  was  the  Ist  of  October.  Seven  years 
before,  the  liberator  of  ten  millions  had  telegraphed  from  the  Voltumo— 
**  Victory  along  all  the  line." 

On  the  morrow  at  dawn  the  Sesiaj  and  later  the  Principe  Umbeiio, 
with  fifty- two  guns,  cast  anchor  beside  the  Esploratore  and  Qulnare,  **  I 
shall  begin  to  think  myself  a  great  man  after  all,*'  said  the  General, 
stroking  his  beard.  Then  he  gave  me  minute  instructions  as  to  the  line 
of  conduct  to  be  pursued.  I  was  to  return  by  the  Toscanay  which  would 
arrive  from  Porta  Torres  at  4  p.  m.,  and  ask  the  captain  to  pick  him  up,  as 
usual,  at  the  island  of  St.  Maria.  ''I  shall  leave  Caprera  openly,"  he 
said,  **  of  course.  Italy,  whom  the  Official  Gazette  has  told  that  I  am  free, 
must  know  in  what  fashion  her  Government  keeps  its  plighted  word.  K 
I  am  prevented  from  embarking,  or  arrested  when  on  board,  you  will 
publish  this  proclamation.  Next  see  my  friends,  by  whose  counsel  I  came 
here,  and  tell  them  that  I  expect  the  promised  steamer ;  and  finaUy  see  X., 
and  tell  him  to  come  and  liberate  me."  I  bid  him  good-by,  and  Basso 
took  me  to  the  Maddalena.  The  captain  of  the  Toscana  said  that  he  would 
await  the  General  at  the  island  of  St.  Maria  as  usual,  and  promising  to  be 
ready  at  half-past  five.  Basso  returned  to  Caprera,  bearing  back  the  news 
which  we  obtained,  no  matter  how,  that  telegraphic  orders  had  come  from 
Florence  for  no  one  to  be  allowed  to  land  at  Caprera  without  special  permit 
from  the  Government.  At  6  p.  m.  we  steamed  slowly  out  of  port ;  the 
island  of  the  Maddalena  rising  between  us  and  the  route  ihai  Garibaldi  would 
take  to  join  us  at  St.  Maria.  We  had  almost  reached  the  north  of  the 
island  without  perceiving  any  sign  of  the  hostile  fleet,  and  our  spirits 
rose ;  officers  and  men  were  on  deck,  watching  for  the  much-desired 
passenger. 

''  A  steamer^s  smoke  1     A  steamer !  " 

'^  It's  the  mail-steamer  from  Cagliari,"  said  the  second  mate. 

'*  It's  a  French  steamer,"  said  the  captain. 

'*  IVs  the  Sena,**  said  I.    I  knew  her  lines,  having  pasied  the  dA^  in 
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Btndying  the  four  builds  throngh  the  £Eunons  tolescopo  of  Caprcra.  '<  And 
thai*s  Graribaldi/'  I  added,  "  on  the  upper-deck.'*  The  Sesia  passed  us 
slowly,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  for  speech.  Guribaldi  took  off  his 
poncho  that  we  might  see  the  red  shirt  and  be  convinced.  1  could  dis- 
tingnish  Basso  by  his  side,  and  his  boat  and  rowers  in  tow.  The  island 
intervening  had  prevented  us  from  hearing  the  two  cannon-shots  and  volley 
of  musketry  with  which  the  commander  of  the  Sesia  mviied  the  General 
on  board. 

Leghorn  seemed  decked  for  a  regatta  as  we  approached,  so  numerous 
were  the  boats  put  out  to  meet  Garibaldi. 

"  Haven*t  yon  brought  him  ?  "Where  is  he  ?  "  asked  the  eager  friends, 
scrambling  up  the  steamer's  side. 

"Not  here,  certainly,"  I  answered;  but  whether  on  board  the 
Principe  Umberto,  or  taken  back  to  Caprera,  I  could  not  tell.  I  asked  for 
X.  He  had  taken  a  cargo  of  arms  into  Borne ;  had  been  nearly  ship- 
wrecked, but  had  effected  a  landing. 

"  No  matter,"  said  Canzio,  the  General's  son-in-law,  a  brave  young 
Genoese,  "  Yiggiani  "  (we  may  name  him  now,  as  no  shirri  or  carahinieri 
will  care  to  disturb  him  in  his  resting-place  beneath  the  cyclamens,)  *'  and 
I  can  do  all  that  is  possible  to  be  done  as  well  as  X." 

We  went  together  to  Florence,  to  see  first  whether  the  promised 
steamer  was  forthcoming.  Not  even  its  shadow !  The  conduct  of  the 
Government  was  growing  each  day  more  inexplicable.  Menotti  had  been 
allowed  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  band. 
Acerbi  was  at  Acquapendente,  and  volunteers  were  joining  him  openly. 
Nicotera,  in  Naples,  was  at  work  more  openly  still.  At  the  same  time  the 
Genoese  band  had  been  dispersed,  and  their  anns  {all  rijles)  seized, 
whereas  the  rusty  flintlocks  of  1866  were  being  sent  over  the  borders  by 
hundreds,  and  the  Committee  of  Aid  to  the  Romans  was  left  unmolested. 
WTiat  meant  these  contradictions  ?  Why  was  the  invasion  of  the  Papal 
States  permitted  when  the  only  man  that  could  lead  a  guerilla  war  to  a 
successful  issue  was  kept  from  his  proper  place  ?  Already  sigus  of  dissen- 
sion among  the  leaders  were  manifest ;  already  the  volunteers  were  com- 
plaining of  hunger,  want  of  ammunition,  confusion  in  the  orders  issued. 
All  felt  the  want  of  that  magic  presence  which  could  improvise  the  supplies 
actually  needed,  and  teach  the  combatants  "  to  do  without "  the  rest.  Yet 
this  was  the  one  point  on  which  Eattazzi  stood  his  groimd.  By  the 
numerous  channels  through  which  ministerial  intentions  are  made  known, 
Garibaldi's  friends  were  given  to  understand  that  they  might  as  well 
attempt  a  voyage  to  the  moon  as  try  to  liberate  him  ;  that  seven  meu-of- 
war,  and  if  needs  be,  the  entire  fleet,  would  guard  the  prisoner ;  that 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  evade  their  vigilance.  That  miracle 
Canzio  and  the  Sardinian  performed.  Returning  to  Leghorn,  they  set 
out  on  their  perilous  expedition  on  the  night  of  the  6th  October.  We 
remained  in  Florence,  and  for  fourteen  days  received  no  tidings  of  the 
rescuers.     Had  Canzio  perished,  leaving  his  wife  a  widow  and  his  five 
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duMren  blberieM  ?    Than  eame  vagoe  rumonrB.    Tha  Genor&l  had  Boi 
bt^en  sees  for  dnya  upon  his  island.     The  cnptain  of  ooe  of  tho  m&il'- 
steamci^  had  been  detained  and  searched ;  tho  commaudcira  of  the  meti- 
of-war  were  at  their  wite'  ends ;  aU  the  small  tishing-craft  of  tho  iakndfl 
totmd  hud  been  sequestrated  and  pressed  into  the  aervico  of  the  jailors  ;  j 
slill  no   one  knew  whcthtir  the  General  was  still  in  the  "WTiito  Honso' 
of  Caprenii  or  on  the  high  geas,  or  even  landed  in  the  Bomau  Statos. 
Tho  mere   fact   that    ho  had   not  heen   seen  gave  me  no  clue   to  the 
iiuth.     It  hod  been  arranged  before  I  left  Caprera  that  he  should  dc^clino 
aU  further  visits  from  the  naval  officers  ;  and  tjven  liattazzi  hiul  not  nanc- 
iioncd  them  to  force  an  entrance  ;  so  the  doubt  remained.     On  thc»  lith 
I   received  a  letter    dated    the    10th,      **  Tell  the   ItaUaDs  that  I  am, 
indeed,  a  prisoner  ',  and  with  mj  children  and  my  friends  ^ghting  on  the 
Roman  8oil,  I  leave  you  to  imagine  my  state  of  mind/'     Up  to  the  lOlh, 
therefore,  it  was  evident  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  attempted  reaoua* « 
The  li>th   arrived^  and  still  no  tidings;   suspense  was  giving  place  ta^ 
certainty  ;  the  rescuers  must  have  gone  dowu.     But  on  the  20th  X  received 

a  line  dated ^  Via ,  Florence,  and  going  to  the  address  given,  I  found 

the  Gi^neral  and  Ina  liberators  ;  he,  bronzed  and  buoyant,  drawing  a  map 
of  the  istandst  the  atations  of  the  guardian  steamers,  the  track  of  the 
fishing-boat,  and  of  his  own  tiny  craft.  Brief  was  the  story  in  telling, 
though  it«  action  had  taken  so  long.  The  fishing-boat  had  been  becalnied, 
then  beaten  about  the  Corsicau  coast  by  contrary  winds,  only  reaching  the 
island  of  St.  Maria  on  the  seventh  day  from  starting.  Here,  leaving  tho 
rowers  to  await  orders,  Canzio  and  the  Sardinian,  procuriug  a  smaller  boati 
and  disguising  tbomselves  as  fishermen,  set  out  for  Caprera,  During  tha 
night  ihey  were  surrounded  by  six  armed  boats  ;  to  the  Chi  ra  Id  f  of  tlio 
oiiicers  the  Bardiniaa  replied  in  rude  dialoct,  **  Fishermen/'  '*  You  can't 
fifth  here,''  was  tho  reply,  and  our  heroes  were  landed  on  the  island  of 
the  Maddalena,  and  their  boat  sequesiratud. 

How  the  tidings  of  their  arrival  were  ccmYeycd  to  Garibaldi,  how 
Teresita  mam^^  to  take  back  the  answer  to  her  husband,  was  fired  at 
by  Ut«i  commander  of  tho  I*nrice  Humhcri^  luid  paid  him  back  with 
woman's  shot,  it  boots  not  here  to  toll.  Garibaldi's  only  iustmctiona 
w^rei  ^  Get  bftdk  to  Si.  Maria,  take  the  fishing-boat  io  Prandicchio,  on 
the  Sardinian  coast,  and  await  me  there."  Tlion  he  left  Caprera  alono,. 
guiding  his  tiny  hectudno  (the  wurttt  ilut- bottomed  toy- boat  that  ever  \ 
croeaed  the  seas,)  now  b^tweun  tho  rocks,  now  through  water  only  a  iSnr 
iuehiMi  deep,  till  bn  reai^hed  the  Maddalena,  wh»rc  ho  remained  €00* 

I  eoftled  Cor  four-and'twonty  hours ;  then  crossed  the  iidand  on  horutback* 

^|)Tt>mr(^d  a  boat^  and  reached  the  north  capu  of  t! 

t  passinl  the  night  in  a  cave,  rode  by  ahnost  impraci. 

I  teen  consecutive  hourK,  and  fmnlly  joined  tho  party  on  board  the  fiahiu^* 

^Ixiat  at  tha  apjiobted  phico.     Favoured  by  wind,  they  wn^ '     '   ^' r'!da, 
jm»  eighteen  miles  fi-om  Lughom,  on  Fridjiy,  18th,  and  a  ai 

iui^t  by  eairii^e,  arrirtfd  at  Flonmee  on  Sunday  monuog.     While  wUiiig  . 
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fhe  tale,  his  glee  ai  bftflSing  the  guardian  fleet,  his  cxtromo  Batisfactk>n 
at  finding  that  he  was  ahle  to  endure  cold  and  fatigue  oven  as  before 
Aspromontet  ^rere  Tinble  at  every  sentence. 

'*  Bat  joa  vill  be  arrested  again,  General/'  was  my  ouly  comment. 
''  Rattazzi  has  resigned,  which  is  a  sign  that,  if  ho  ever  meant  any  good 
to  the  Romans,  he  has  been  foiled  by  one  or  both  of  his  masters.  You 
know  what  yon  have  to  expect  from  Cialdini.'* 

His  own  wish  was  to  start  at  once  for  the  frontier,  as  the  Roman 
insnrrcetion  was  fixed  for  the  22nd ;  but  as  ho  was  still  pledged  not  to 
cross  till  that  so  long-promised  event  should  occur,  his  friends  thought  ho 
was  safer  in  the  capital  than  in  a  small  town,  and  he  consented  to  pass 
the  night  in  an  unsuspected  house.  At  Palazzo  Riccardi  the  utmost 
confusion  prevailed  ;  the  prefect  of  the  Maddalena  had  telegraphed,  **  Be 
at  ease  ;  Ghiribaldi  is  sulking  in  his  own  house.'*  The  commanders  of  the 
fleet  were  certain  that  he  could  not  have  escaped  their  vigilance.  The 
friends  who  had  been  unable  to  furnish  the  promised  steamer  had  pre- 
pared a  special  train.  Just  half  an  hour  before  he  should  have  started, 
the  Florentines  not  only  discovered  the  truth,  but  also  his  whereabouts ; 
and  a  gigantic  demonstration  took  place  under  his  window  in  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Maria  Novella.  Out  by  the  back-door  and  into  the  train,  a  significant 
warning  finom  Canzio  to  the  engine-driver,  and  we  reached  Temi  at 
10  P.M.,  our  hearts  quaking  at  eveiy  enforced  stoppage,  and  at  the 
inevitable  recognition  of  the  volunteers,  who  were  crowding  to  the  frontier 
by  ordinary  trains.  At  dawn  on  the  morrow  we  started  by  carriages  for 
the  frontier.  General  Fabrizi  remaining  at  Temi  to  organize  and  push 
on  volunteers,  arms,  and  provisions.  Ricciotti,  just  returned  from  Lis 
brother's  camp,  informed  his  father  that  Meuotti  was  at  Seandriglia,  on 
the  Italian  territory,  awaiting  shoes  and  blankets.  Wo  learned,  besidos, 
that  Enrico  Cairoli  and  seventy  picked  men  had  crossed  the  frontier  to 
second  the  Roman  insurrection.  All  along  the  road  we  met  voluntoors, 
in  bands  of  ten,  twenty,  and  even  more.  '^It  is  be  !  It  is  Le  !  Our 
Father!  All  will  go  well."  In  order  to  avoid  official  recognition, 
Garibaldi  ordered  the  coachman  not  to  change  horsos  imtil  outnido  the 
pttes  of  Rieti ;  but  on  approaching  the  town,  the  populace,  voluntocrs, 
and  the  regular  troops  rushed  forth  to  meet  him.  To  his  intense^ 
vexation  the  horses  were  unharnessed,  and  Le  borne  in  triumph  to 
breakfast  at  the  house  of  the  chief  citizen  of  the  town.  Colonels, 
majors,  captains  rendered  him  the  military  salute  ;  deputations  from  all 
the  companies  came  during  breakfast  to  toll  him  of  their  one  earnest 
hope  to  go  to  Rome  together.  Home  present  expected  Lim  to  answor, 
•*  Come  now.  Como  with  me."  But  I  remembered  Lis  words  at  Ales- 
sandria, and  was  prepared  for  his  invariable  reply, — "  Unity,  obedioncc, 
discipline  ;  people,  army,  and  volunteers.   We  shall  go  to  Home  together." 

Just  as  we  were  starting,  a  Garibaldian,  draped  in  the  mantle  of  a 
dead  Zouave  ofliccr,  brought  tidings  of  the  Roman  insurrection.  "  Barri- 
cades at  every  gate ;  Zouave  barracks  blown  up ;  street  fights  between 
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the  Trastevermi  and  Papal  troops  ;  the  fonner  triiimphfliit ;  proTisional 
government  proclaimed*"  **  Let  us  Lope  that  even  a  tithe  of  this  good 
D0W8  be  true/*  said  the  General  as  we  re-entered  the  carriage.  "At  auy 
rate,  it  will  save  our  jo\imey  to  Scandriglia ;  for  Menotti,  shoes  or  no 
ehocs,  will  be  in  march  for  the  frontier/* 

Ho  was  right.  Some  four  miles  from  Passo  CoreBo  wo  came  up  with 
Heiiotti*s  reftr,  and  presently  with  himself.  He  had  heard  vagiio  niraoars 
of  his  father's  escaptt,  Init  had  no  waroing  of  his  approach .  As  ho  reined 
up  hia  horse  and  bent  his  head  to  the  carriage -window,  he  looked  like 
one  etill  dreaming.  Father  and  son  clasped  hands  in  silence.  Then  the 
General,  recapitulating  the  order  given  at  Temi  and  along  the  roiid, 
asked,  **Have  I  done  well  ?  **  and  Menotti  repUed,  **  All  that  yott  do  is 
well  done,  papa  t  " 

After  some  discussion  it  was  arranged  to  encamp  that  uight  on  tho 
Itidiaii  Irontieri  to  organbce  the  battalions  that  wore  marching  up,  and  then 
make  straight  for  Rome  at  duwn.  At  Passo  Corese  Colonel  K.  and  \m 
battalions  •*  guarded  tho  frontier.*'  Ofiicers  aud  soldiers  \ied  with  each 
other  in  services  to  the  volunteers  and  their  chiefs.  Wo  ascertained  that 
no  orders  of  arrest  had  arrived,  and  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  belief  that 
such  a  brilliant  soldier  as  Cialdini  would  not  assume  the  reins  of  goveray 
ment  miless  he  felt  it  possible  to  efface  the  memoiy  of  Ussa  and  Custom 
under  the  walls  of  liome*  After  posting  his  battalions  and  listening  to 
messengers,  whoso  tidings,  nlas  1  by  do  means  confirmed  the  success  of  the 
lioman  insurrection,  though  tlio  fact  of  tho  insurrection  itself  was  sufficient 
to  absolve  him  from  his  pledge,  Garibaldi  accepted  the  only  vamtnt  bed  in 
tho  Uttle  inn,  and  with  his  sons  and  officers  strewn  obout  the  room, 
disposed  himself  for  a  few  hours'  sleep.  At  midnight  Cauzio  showed  mo 
A  t-elegram  received  from  the  Florentine  Committee,—*^  Cross  tlic  frontier ; 
the  carabineers  are  in  march  to  arrest  tho  General,'*  So  we  awoke  him, 
and  finished  the  night  on  the  Papal  side  of  the  Passo  Corese.  Tho 
warning  came  none  too  soon,  as  the  carabineers  were  marching  rapidly 
towards  the  frontier.  Still  no  attempt  was  made  to  hinder  tho  vohin teens 
from  crossing  en  f/ia^M%  as  MoBto*B  battalions  passed  daring  tho  mghty 
Frigesy  was  left  unmolested  at  Mont«  Libretto,  while  Balamone*s  cntiid 
column  an-ivcd  in  broad  daylight  on  the  following  day.  In  the  monuxin 
Guribaldi  reviewed  Mosto's  battalions  at  Mcmte  Maggiore,  and  Frigosy'f" 
at  Monte  Libretto,  and  gave  tho  command  for  tlie  forward  march  on  Monte 
Hotondo.     In  tho  aft«*moon  of  that  day  (the  24th)  an  awful  runi.  '^  I 

from  Up  to  hp, — *'The  two  Cairoli  brothers  had  been  killed  •  *\\ 

walls  of  Borne."     lietuming  to  Passo  Corese  on  f(X)t,  I  met,  at  Uie  biue  i>f 
Monte  Maggiore,  several  of  the  fatted  band  who  had  succeeded  in  escaping,! 
and  their  story  h'.lt  no  room  for  doubt  or  hope.     Tho  insurrtf ration  wad 
<inelb'd,      Th»^  dismal    sUtry  v  RavH 

io  th#*  death  of  i\w  yournHT  Ct  me^* 

whur^  hit  iitiU  lies*  I 

At  dawn  on  th4^  ^h\h  riii^  aiiuvk  oi  Ai  i.a<i  ri,»mmeDct'<i,  i*  u  i>y 
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tho  General,  his  sons,  and  Canzio  in  person.  More  than  one  hattaliou 
staggered  nnder  the  mnrderons  fire  of  the  Zouaves  from  the  fortified  city 
walls  ;  then  the  Genoese  marched  up,  with  Mosto  at  their  head.  So  ho 
had  led  them  to  the  front  at  Calatafimi,  where  his  own  young  brother  and 
thirty-nine  out  of  a  hundred  fell ;  so  at  Milazzo,  where,  reinforced  by  tho 
sniriTors  of  Pisacane's  expedition  and  by  others,  they  were  decimated 
again  ;  then  reinforced  again  by  the  flower  of  the  vohmteers,  who  scram- 
bled for  entry  into  this  dauntless  company,  were  again  decimated  on  the 
Yoltumo.  And  now  in  the  front  fell  Captain  Uziel  mortaUy  woimdod,  and 
Lieutenant  Guerrieri  and  Dagruno,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  rank  and 
file ;  then  Mosto  fell,  his  leg  smashed  with  a  rifle-bullet.  In  the  Convent 
of  St.  Maria  we  arranged  a  temporary  hospital,  laying  the  first  comers  on 
mattresses  carried  into  the  eastern  wing,  and  the  rest  upon  straw,  till 
that  too  was  covered,  and  many  had  to  lie  on  the  bare  brick  floors. 
Messengers  were  despatched  for  surgeons,  nurses,  and  material.  Bravely 
Dr.  Pastore  did  the  work  of  ten  surgeons,  and  nobly  the  volunteers  risked 
their  own  lives  in  canying  off  their  comrades  ;  but  many  were  of  necessity 
left  in  the  houses  near  the  city  gate,  the  fire  raging  too  fiercely  there  to 
admit  of  their  transport.  The  enemy  respected  nothing;  their  cannon- 
balls  and  bombs  burst  in  the  convent,  though  the  black  hospital  flag  was 
at  once  hoisted,  and  several  of  the  rooms  in  the  western  wing  were  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Once,  as  I  was  pleading  with  a  medical  student  in  the 
ranks  to  relinquish  his  musket  and  come  to  Pastorc's  aid,  Viggiani  c&piod 
me,  and  we  shook  hands.  "You  are  safe  ?"  I  said,  asking  after  several 
of  his  friends.  "  Safe  as  yet,"  he  said,  hastening  back  to  the  city  gate. 
•*  God  grant  we  have  not  freed  the  General  to  lose  bini  hero.  "\Vc  oufjht 
at  least  to  live,  if  only  to  die  in  Rome."  They  were  probably  bis  last 
words  in  life,  as  within  t<jn  minutes  he  fell  with  a  bullet  through  liia 
brain.  All  day  long  the  battle  raged ;  the  troops  were  fainting  with 
hunger  and  fatigue  ;  we  found  some  com  in  the  monks'  store-room,  and 
kept  cauldrons  boiling,  caught  or  bought  a  few  turkeys  and  fowls  to 
make  broth  for  the  wounded,  but  of  bread  there  was  none.  Certainly 
they  were  the  liveliest,  most  patient  set  of  suflerers  I  ever  saw;  tho 
certainty  of  victory  chloroformed  their  pain.  The  slightly  woimdcd  came 
in  "  just  to  get  the  blood  stopped,"  and  returned  ;  many  that  could 
scarcely  crawl  waited  on  the  rest.  As  every  fresh  relay  came  in,  **  How 
poes  the  day  ?  "  was  the  eager  question  that  echoed  even  from  d^-ing  lips, 
followed  by  that  other,  "  And  the  Generale,  is  he  safe?"  *'  Safe  and 
Hiure  of  victory,"  was  the  invariable  reply. 

At  6  P.M.  the  firing  ceased,  and  we  were  able  to  succour  the  wounded 
at  the  gate  ;  himgry  and  thirsty,  huddled  together  like  sardines,  they  "  did 
not  care  to  be  removed ;  they  knew  they  should  sleep  in  ]\ronto  llotondo 
on  the  morrow."  Even  at  that  hour  Garibaldi  would  not  leave  his  post. 
Once,  when  listening  to  a  messenger's  news  from  Rome,  ho  ato  some 
boiled  com  and  washed  it  down  with  some  of  the  rare  wine  of  the  monks' 
cellar,  into  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  of  the  volunteers  had  broken, 
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deeoung  its  conientd  thoir  lawful  spoil.  Bui  OTen  this  disorder  was 
remodied  bj  a  picked  guard  placed  there  bj  Menoitl,  whose  reproofs,  liko 
his  father* Sf  no  voluuteer  cares  to  enc^^unter  a  fleeond  time. 

Garibaldi  had  fired  the  St.  IVIaria  city  gate,  and  all  night  long  it  blared 
up  glorionslj,  while  he  and  his  friends  gpent  the  night  in  planning  barrieadeti, 
Tisiting  all  the  outposts,  and  the  battalions  echeloned  on  the  paths  and 
main  road  to  cut  oQ  the  garrison ^  from  their  retreat  on  Borne.     At  dawn 
it  was  iiscertainod  that  the  garrison  had  entrenched  iteolf  in  the  Piombini 
Pftlace.     He  entered  throngh  the  still  burning  gate   at  the  head  of  a 
chosen  band,  occupied  the  houses,  and  attAcJied  the  castle,  threatening 
to  bum  that  also.    At  11  a.m.  the  white  flag  was  hoisted,  and  the  garnaozi » 
surrendered  to  Canzio ;  the  soldiers  were  disarmed,  and,  with  their  officers^ 
who  retained  their  revolvers  and  their  gwords,  were  sent  across  the  frontier 
under  escort.     That  night  the  wounded  all  slept  in  beds,  or  at  least  on 
mattreeses,  furnished  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  soldiers  had  full  rational 
for  Hie  first  time.     1  read  in  Boman  and  English  papers  of  exactiong  and  ^ 
excesses  committed  by  the  Oaribaldians.    Not  a  gold  or  silver  coin  cr 
a   Garibaldian  palm,   as  fai'  as   the   **  centre  commanded  by  my 
Menotti "  was  concomed.     The  rations  were  regularly  famished  by  thai 
municipality,  and  meagre  enough  they  were,  as  far  aa  bread  was  concerned, 
though   the   meat  and   wine  suflced.      The   officers   quartered   on   the 
inhabitants  paid  in  gold  for  what  they  consumed  ;  the  fowls,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  other  luxuries  procured  for  the  wounded  were  paid  for  even  as  tho 
littlo  carpenter  was  paid  whatever  sums  ho  asked  for  the  litters^  splints, 
and  bed -rests,  which  he  turned  ont  willingly  and  well.     On  the  same  day 
commissariat  staffs  were  organized  ;  indefatigable  Professor  Cipriani  camaj 
up  with  a  well-ordered  ambulance  to  carty  otf  the  woimded  to  the  hospitaki 
ho  had  improvised  all  along  the  llnei  and  bri^^t  days  seemed  dawning. 

Of  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  we  could  get  no  certain  tidings  jj 
Ratijvzzi's  resignation  had   been   accepted;  Cialdini  had  not  succecde 
in  forming  a  Ministry.     If  he  failed,  it  was  token  clear  of  Fret 
vcntion,   Menabrea,   and  Italian  shame.     But   poUtics  in  a  G.^  \ 

camp  go  in  at  ono  ear  and  ont  of  the  other.     On  the  day  following  the 
•nrrondor,  Garibaldi  left  Monte  Botondo  for  Fomo  Naovo,  despatched  hMj 
ataff-nffi<'f<rg  up  to  al]  the  bridges  to  rocounoitrts  and  learaed  from  then 
in  f  :i}^»  Ihiit  no  enemy  was  visible.   In  the  afternoon  A.  came  1 

Ut  toodo  to  send  on  all  the  troops,  the   tnun  and  tho  prov 

traggonit  to  Caetid  Giubileo,  and  whispered  in  my  mir  that  during  tho 
niglit  Garibaldi  was  to  cross  the  Tiber  on  a  bridge  of  1 
Mario,  a&d  aeoond  the  Boman  insnnection  again  proi 
But  at  midnight  Y,  and  Z.  rutumed  from  liama  to  yay  that  the  ms^} 
tioo  was  impossible*      This  disheartening  statement  was  comrr' < 
only  to  a  £bw.     The  Oenenil  doctdcd  ou  a  atrcmg  rt^connoitring  ' 
lilnr  irita  of  thi^  voloiitcers  rose  with  o\v:i^ 

ihu:  ..        ... 

PrMeiii^  with  a  few  oiieers  and  goidoi  thtf  OeoAMft  katUlioDA  and 
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lleiiolti'0  regnnent,  Oaribaldi,  erossiDg  the  railway,  took  to  the  hills  and 

halted  at  Yilla  Cecdiizia,  &cing  Borne  on  its  eastern  side.     About  half  a 

mile  farther  on  he  marked  a  villa  still  nearer  the  bridge  with  a  lofty 

tower,  and  said,  <<  We'll  mount  that  tower."      Two  guides  preceded,  and 

just  as  the  General,  Canzio,  and  A.,  were  entering  the  yineyard  which 

sozronnda  the  Casale  dei  Paisi,  the   two  guides  returned,  firing  their 

revolvers  in  the  air,  in  token  of  danger.     One  was  wounded  in  the  breast, 

bat  was  able  to  confirm  his  companion's  tale,  that  the  house  was  occupied 

by  the  enemy,  that  they  had  exchanged  a  couple  of  shots,  and  that  it 

wonid  be  advisable  to  return  to  the  Gecchina.     A  very  hair*s-brcadth 

escape  was  that ;  a  few  Zouaves  hidden  in  the  vineyard  would  have  sufficed 

to  despatch  the  General  and  staff.     As  the  sequel  proved,  twenty  Zouaves 

disignised  as  civilians  had  crossed  the  Namentano  bridge,  intending  to  watch 

from  the  tower  the  movements  of  the  Garibaldians.   Mistaking  the  General 

and  his  followers  for  a  cavabry  patrol,  and  suspecting  it  to  be  closely 

followed  by  in£Emtry,  they  took  to  flight ;  so  that  when  on  returning  to 

the  Ceoehina,  where  the  Genoese  battalions  had  just  arrived.  A.,  ordered 

by  Garibaldi,  marched  up  a  company  to  take  possession  of  the  castle,  he 

fuond  it  empty,  and  occupied  it  without  firing  a  shot,  while  firom  the  tower 

he  marked  the  fugitives  scampering  across  the  bridge.     Later,  Garibaldi 

ascending  the  tower  with  General  Fabrizi,  who  had  just  arrived,  watched 

a  battalion  of  the  enemy  come  out  from  Bome  and  cross  the  bridge  ;  so 

k-aring  Bezzi  at  the  head  of  a  company  to  defend  the  castle,  he  lined  the 

avenue  leading  thence  to  Villa  Cecohina  with  the  GenocBO  battalions,  and 

awaited  the  assault ;  but  the  enemy  contented  themselves  with  taking  up  a 

parallel  position  on  the  right  of  the  Tevcrone  and  firing  harmless  shots. 

Later,  another  column  came  out  and  took  up  position  on  the  loft  of  the 

(.k-noese,  who  were  ordered  by  the  General  not  to  firo  a  shot. 

The  same  order  was  given  to  Menotti,  who  arrived  with  his  regiments 
and  took  up  position  on  an  oblong  mount  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy *s 
tirst  column,  half  of  which  wheeled  round  and  presented  a  battle  front,  the 
remainder  continuing  to  amuse  themselves  by  firing  at  the  Genoese  ;  and 
this  until  5  p.m.,  without  receiving  the  honour  of  a  single  answer.  At 
midday  wo  heard  two  tremendous  explosions;  the  Papaliui  had  blown 
up  Ponte  MoUe.  At  dusk  they  recrossed  the  Namentano  bridge,  which 
w:is  mined;  and  Garibaldi  ordered  his  men  to  light  huge  fires  all 
along  the  hills,  and  calling  A.,  said  to  him,  '*  I  count  on  you  to  see  that 
tho  countermarch  on  Monte  Botondo  commences  before  dawn."  And  A. 
rei^Iiod,  **  An  hour  before  dawn  the  troops  will  all  bo  in  march.'*  Not  a 
qiicption  was  put,  nor  a  word  of  wonder  spoken;  but  we,  who  passed 
through  the  battalions  so  joyous  and  confident  in  the  morning,  passing  the 
orders  as  cheerily  as  we  could,  failed  not  to  mark  the  instantaneous 
transition  firom  too  boundless  confidence  to  unreasoning  despair — **  Return 
to  Monte  Botondo  1  Turn  our  backs  on  Borne  !  A  second  exodus  from 
the  Tyrol  I  ** — ^while  some,  referring  to  the  King's  proclamation,  asked 
ironically,  "  Have  the  regular  soldiers  crossed  the  frontier,  and  are  we 
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going,  like  good  boyflj  to  place  otu-Belvos  behind  Iheir  lines  7  **  Some 
guessed  the  Lrutb,  and  ahui^ed  the  Romans ;  otbcre  again  defended  thfin, 
asked  how  they  were  to  ho  expected  to  rise  in  the  name  of  a  King  who 
disowned  them  ii  priori ^  and  proclaimed  Garihakti  a  rebel  ?  It  was  uso1<*rs 
to  reason  with  them  ;  more  than  nselesfl  to  discuss.  On  the  morrow  tho 
hundreds  of  muskets  found  in  the  fields  and  on  the  hills  proved  tluit 
numbers  had  continued  the  countermarch  across  the  frontier. 

Round  a  huge  fire  in  the  Cecchina  Yilla  Garilnddi  passt?d  a  portinu  of 
tho  night  with  several  of  his  officers,  and  the  King's  proclam«tion  was 
discussed  in  a  fashion  that  will  not  bear  reproduction.  One,  more 
audjicious  than  the  rest,  suggested  **  that  the  march  on  Rome  would  be 
shortened  by  a  countenuarch  on  Florence."  The  General  ohjeetod  his 
unconquerable  aversion  to  bring  troops  and  citizens  in  collision ;  admitted 
his  b«?»Uef  that  the  errors  of  monarch}*,  combintid  ^^ith  the  persevi-ring 
steaafastness  of  demacracT,  would  lead  the  nation  to  lis  true  goal  without 
a  civil  war.  Much  more  was  said,  but  Gaiibaldi  listened  on  in  silence.  I 
think  he  must  have  realized  that  this  was  the  last  time  the  red  shirts  would 
follow  him  under  the  **  crosS'Stained  tricoloro  1  '* 

An  hour  before  dawn  the  battalions  were  in  marching  order.  Tlio 
General  and  his  staff  rode  on,  A.  and  a  couple  of  guides  brought  up  tho 
rear,  and  before  they  quitted  the  last  positions  the  enemy's  raeitU  was 
heard.  A.  climbed  a  moont  to  mark  the  route  the  troops  had  taken »  and 
at  t'^at  moment  the  enemy's  cannon,  planted  above  the  bridge,  commenced 
firing  on  the  dying  embers  of  tho  bonfires  kept  alight  throughout  tlio 
night.  One — two — fifteen  shots.  The  rising  sun  revealed  Rome  to  him 
as  a  remembered  dream,  and  to  the  enemy  the  abandoned  camp.  ThLj-t'Lcu 
thousand  five  hunilred  Papal  troops  had  not  dared  to  accept  tbo  cbalieuge 
of  five  thousand  Garibaldians  on  tho  previous  day ;  but  now  the  Fi'ench 
had  landed,  and  it  would  seem  that  their  courage  would  have  eulHced. 
For  a  tini*)  they  hesitated,  tlien  cautioualy  and  warily  they  entered  first 
the  Casule  dei  Puzzi,  then  Villa  Cocchina,  where  they  found  two  Gcnoene 
sharpshooters,  whom  not  oxen  the  grenades  bursting  in  the  house  had 
BulHred  to  awaken.     They  carried  both  as  trophies  l>ack  to  Rome. 

Friday  and  Saturday  passed  without  anylliing  occurring  to  bdicato 
what  our  next  move  would  be  ;  the  entry  of  the  French  troops  into  Romo 
was  cf»nfirmcd,  and  the  names  of  Meiiabrca  and  Gualterio  bu Sliced  to  mn 
vinc4i  us  that  reactionary  counsels  prevailed  in  Pitti  Palace.  Tho  Gener 
desptitched  Colonel  Pitmeiimi  to  TivoLi  with  one  battidion,  and  Colanol 
Poggi  to  Marciliani  with  three,  and  then  ordered  the  march  of  his  entire 
force — '1,000  men  at  most — on  Tivoli  at  noon  on  Hunday.  No  one 
thought  thiit  the  Frinrh  would  actually  fight  the  volunteers ;  it  wag 
expected  that  they  would  hold  the  eity,  and  leave  the  Papal iui  iras  to  d<i 
their  hi!Kt  or  worst ;  and  against  tlirso  Garibahii  felt  tliat  he  could  hold  Ills 
own.    At  noon  tha  LLi  torfiCi*d — "  t, 

8alamanu*i  ric^isicni  up  the  i<  i 

thit  Tillage  of  Meutana  the  seotiUi  returned  with  Udmgii  of  tho  tmnny'i 
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approach.  In  an  instant  the  orders  to  present  a  battle  front  were  given 
and  obeyed.  A.  was  sent  to  collect  several  companies  on  the  olive 
slopes  on  either  side  the  road,  and  Canzio  to  reinforce  the  right  wing. 
The  order  maintained  was  so  perfect  that  the  enemy  reports  that,  **  warned 
of  their  approach,  the  Garibaldians  came  out  to  give  them  battle." 

The  attack  commenced  simultaneously  all  along  the  Garibaldian  front — 
Garibaldi,  his  sons,  and  officers,  ever  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray.  In  the  little 
chnrch  adjoining  the  castle  of  Mentana,  Dr.  Bertani  established  an  ambu- 
lance, and  from  noon  till  two  the  wounded  were  brought  in  unceasingly. 
All  that  time  the  volunteers  sustained  the  charge  of  the  Zouaves  with 
steadfast  courage  ;  then  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were  driven  from 
the  olive  terraces  first  occupied,  to  take  up  others  on  the  right  and  left  of 
Mentana.  "  Becover  those  posts  with  your  bayonets,"  cried  Garibaldi ; 
and  at  the  bayonet's  point  the  volunteers  retook  every  one  of  them,  driving 
back  the  Zouaves  and  Antiboini  in  confusion,  and  with  heavy  loss. 

**  The  day  is  ours !  "  cried  Guerzoni — who,  on  the  sorriest  steed,  was 
charging  at  the  head  of  a  battalion ;  while  A.  led  up  three  battalions 
along  the  crest  of  a  hill  on  the  enemy's  right,   and  despite  the  shot 
pouring  from  several  mountain-pieces,  had  brought  them  to  close  quarters 
with  the  centre.     But  now  immense   reinforcements   came  up;   and  a 
sound,  sharp,  rapid,  and  incessant — described  by  some  as  the  running 
down  of  a  pendulum,  by  others  as  the  quick  beating  of  a  dnmi — puzzled 
the  oldest  hands.     They  were  the  eleven  per  minute  Chassepot  guns, 
fired  by  Frenchmen  in  propria  persona.     The  volunteers  at  best  could 
only  fire  a  shot  apiece  every  three  minutes.     Numbers  of  their  wretched 
old  muskets  burst.     Still  they  held  their  ground,  despite  the  Chasscpots, 
from  three  to  half-past  four  p.  m.      Fortunately  for  them  the  Frenchmen 
were  experimenting  with  their  deadly  toys;  had  thoy  been  well  versed 
at  the  precise  point  to  sight  their  rifles,  I  scarcely  see  how  a  volunteer 
could  have  escaped :  as  it  was,  most  of  the  bullets  whistled  over  their 
heads.  But  even  an  hour's  practice  improved  the  marksmen.  The  Zouaves 
and  Antiboini,  re-animated  by  their  allies,  retunicd  to  the  attack;  and  over- 
powered, the  volunteers  were   compelled  to  retire  on  Monte  Rotondo, 
leaving  some  five  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  Mentana  to  protect  the  retreat. 
Until  night  fell  this  forlorn  hope  fought  on  desperately,  then  barricaded 
themselves  in  the  iovm,  and  awaited  the  mon*ow;   nor  did  the   allies 
venture  to  disturb  them.     At  dawn  the  silence  in  Monte  Rotondo  con- 
vinced them  that  they  stood  alone.    A  council  was  held,  and  a  capitulation 
proposed.    Even  as  in  1849,  the  Frenchmen  failed  in  lealty.     With  the 
officer  who  returned  to  parley  came  down  a  battalion  of  the  59th,  and 
swept  into  the  French  camp  all  the  volunteers  from  the  barricades  and 
from  the  houses  in  Mentana,  pretendmg  that  only  those  who  held  the 
castle  were  included  in  the  capitulation.     The  French  Colonel  refused 
transports  for  the  wounded,  promising  that  they  should  have  every  care. 
Fortunately  for  them.  Dr.  Bertani,  who  had  refused  all  official  position, 
assumed  his  natural  place  at  '<  the  ambulance  in  the  front."     On  the 
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barricades  of  Milan  in  1848  lie  eommeaced  his  work  of  mercy  for  the 
Yolautoors,  nor  quitted  them  at  McntiinA  till  the  lost  wound  was  droBsed, 
mid  each  patient  whs  placed  in  the  carriiiges  that  wore  to  conTey  them 
pdsouerg  to  Rome*  Then,  at  the  head  of  the  column,  he  marched,  under 
French  escort,  to  Passo  Coreee. 

Id  the  evening  (for  I  crossed  the  frontier  later)  I  visitttd  the  ambulance 
at  Metitana*  and  found  bat  two  poor  feUown  in  the  Uat  agonies  of  death, 
Boothed  and  t-ended  to  the  last  by  one  of  the  ambnlanca  assistants.  The 
hospital  of  Monte  Botondo  was  fitll.  The  Zonav«>s  wounded  on  the  26th, 
whom  we  had  tended  ag  carefully  as  our  own,  were  still  there.  Grateful 
for  pa«t  kiudnests,  they  assured  me  that  our  wounded  in  Home  would  be 
treated  as  they  had  l>een  li'eated :  thig  in  presence  of  their  Colonel, 
Clmrrette*  How  fallaciouB  weie  these  assurances*  how  impotent  the 
promise  of  the  French  surgeons,  the  visitors  at  St,  Onofrio  in  liome  can 
tell.  But  neither  the  Zouaves  nor  the  French  anny  are  to  bkme, 
Prieetly  vengoonce  is  ineicorable.  Our  own  woimded  in  Monte  Rotoodo, 
aome  forty  in  all,  were  on  the  whole  cheerful*  They  imagined  that 
Mo  Cite  Botondo  had  been  retaken  from  Garibaldi  even  as  he  had  taken  it 
from  the  Zouaves,  and  were  confident  that  ho  **  would  return  in  a  few 
days  to  liberate  them."  Two  of  our  own  doctors  had  remained  to  tend 
them,  but  uursea  were  wantiuj?,  and  these  the  Zouave  Colonel  sent.  I 
eonfeiis  that  I  shared  their  illusions  until,  crossing  the  frontier  on  the 
morrow,  A.  mot  me  aud  gave  me  the  foUowiog  details  of  the  retreat  and 
of  the  General's  arrest : — 

Afl  Garibaldi  took  the  road,  which,  paaaing  outside  of  Mentana, 
io  Monte  Kotoodo,  the  Frouch  occupied  the  heights  above  the  road,  and** 
ftred  at  the  retreating  cohunn  until  it  arrived  within  half  a  mild  of  the 
city  gates.  Garibaldi  then  ordered  the  strong  position  at  the  Cappucmi 
io  bti  occupied  :  tlie  enemy  took  up  hia  station  right  and  lefl  of  the  city, 
fired  from  too  great  a  disttvneo  to  do  much  harm,  but  killed  poor  Cantooe 
the  Colonel  in  command,  then  in  about  half  an  hour  retired.  Fiftixjn 
thousand  French  aud  Papal  soldiers  wero  not  au&ciont  to  finish  up  four 
thonsaud  GaribaldiaiM.  Iteinforcementa  were  summoned  from  Home. 
Bo  it  also  U)rtw  in  mind  that  the  enemy  darod  not  venture  to  reconnoitre 
on  the  oth or  side  of  Monte  Botondo  to  see  if  it  were  pomlile  to  cut  otT 
rtttrcut ;  did  not,  in  short*  approach  the  city  nntil  the  morrow  at  9  a.m., 
when  it  wa«  empty  of  all  save  the  wounded  whom  it  wan  not  thought 
adviaahle  to  remove  lost  the  column  should  bo  attacked  fn  rouut.  What 
they  did   succeed   in  doiD|i:  wa^   to  cut  off  all  cmnii!  <  uj 

Atrntana  and   Mtmto   Rotoudo,  and  the  three  corpse  h 
fipondent  of  the  }hrmfi^  Pou  fijund  on  thi»  road  w«r«t  thoae  of 
daring  lad«  who  votunttfered  to  toko  a  mesaii^  from  Colonel  Balamc^e  1 
Cfaribaldi  and  wero  ihot  down   from   tbo  heighlft  and   hti^  rally  riddle 
with  balja. 

KaleriDg  Mon4o  Eotooda  at  half  pout  wit  km..  GaribaliU 
Ihe  Piombuu  i'ake^,  and  isaiiUbet^d  hia  Una  tokmlioii  of 
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himself  in  the  city,  bat  encoantered  sucli  rosolnte  though  respectfiil 
opposition  from  all  those  who  had  stood  uiflinchingly  by  his  side  through- 
oat  this  and  other  campaigns  that  he,  till  then  imperador  among  his  own, 
was  compelled  to  bend  his  head  and  accept  the  unanimous  decision  of  men 
who  would  have  given  their  lives  a  thousand  times  for  his,  but  who  dared 
not  accept  the  responsibility  of  saerifioing  the  lives  of  the  volunteers  in  a 
straggle  which,  in  no  case,  could  have  resulted  in  giving  Rome  to  Italy, 
and  mnst  have  left  the  General  himself  a  prisoner,  dead  or  alive,  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  and  Papal  allies.  The  ammunition  of  the  only  two 
cannon  possessed  by  the  volunteers  was  totally  exhausted,  the  cartridges 
nearly  so  ;  the  provisions  in  Monte  Botondo  were  consumed,  and  by  order 
of  the  Italian  Government  not  a  single  ration  was  allowed  to  cross  the 
frontier;  the  nearest  town  was  twelve  miles  off;  hence  it  was  impossible 
to  maintain  a  siege.  With  painful  effort  Garibaldi  acquiesced,  and  allowed 
orders  to  be  given  for  the  return  to  Passo  Corese,  which  was  effected  in 
perfect  order  during  the  night.  Once  arrived  at  the  station  on  the  Papal 
side  of  the  bridge,  the  General  strove  once  more  to  persuade  his  friends  to 
gain  Monte  Libretto,  and  thence  perchance  join  Pianciani  at  Tivoli,  or 
Poggi  at  Marciliani.  Probably  he  hoped  to  unite  all  the  volunteer  forces, 
and  disband  them  regularly  and  formally  in  view  of  the  triple  alliance  of 
Emperor,  Pope,  and  King.  But  his  sons  and  friends  stood  firm:  the 
regular  troops  were  at  the  frontier,  with  orders  to  disarm  the  volunteers. 
Better  that  they  should  voluntarily  resign  their  useless  muskets  to  those 
reluctant  hands.  Perhaps  the  fervent  appeals  of  old  General  Fabrizi — that 
veteran  of  Italian  conspiracies,  the  man  who  had  never  failed  to  answer 
"present"  to  every  revolutionary  roll-call,  who  on  horseback  on  tlio 
Mentana  heights  seemed  challenging  the  bullets  to  lay  him  on  the  battle- 
field to  die — ^had  more  weight  with  Garibaldi  than  all  the  rest.  He  crossed 
the  bridge.  The  volunteers  handed  their  flintlocks  to  the  silent,  awo- 
Btruck  soldiers.  Fabrizi  awaited  on  the  Papal  territory  till  the  last 
volunteer  had  quitted.  Then  Colonel  B.  placed  a  special  train  at  the 
service  of  the  General,  and  with  his  sons  and  staff  he  entered  it,  intending 
to  make  straight  for  Caprera  if  permitted.  Crossing  the  bridge  he  had 
said  to  A.,  "  Mark  my  words,  they  will  arrest  me !  "  but  no  one,  from 
Deputy  Crispi  who  had  joined  him  on  the  frontier,  down  to  the  most 
cordial  hater  of  the  i?^  Oalantnomo,  shared  his  opinion.  At  10  a.m.  he 
left  Passo  Corese  with  his  sons,  Canzio,  and  the  chosen  few  who  had 
decided  him  on  this  step.  At  every  station  the  people  crowded  to  the 
station  shouting  ''Viva  Garibaldi !  Viva  Boma  !  "  He  smiled  sadly  on 
them,  nor  expressed  any  bitterness  that  they  had  shouted  only,  while  his 
volunteers  were  djing  on  the  Boman  soil.  At  Perugia  a  dense  hedge  of 
carabineers  and  shirri  kept  off  the  populace.  Crispi  telegraphed  to  Menabrea 
that  the  show  of  force  was  unnecessary,  as  the  General  had  decided  on 
returning  to  Caprera.  At  Arezzo  the  hersafjlicn  held  the  station ;  at  Figline 
Colonel  Camozzi  entered  the  carriage,  and  informed  the  General  that  his 
orders  were  to  convey  himself  and  family  prisoners  to  Spczia. 
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Garibaldi  descended,  held  up  his  hand  in  token  of  silence  to  his 
followers  and  to  the  populace,  who  were  trying  to  break  through  the  ranks 
of  the  carabineers,  and  said, — 

**  Signer  Colonel,  have  you  a  regular  warrant  for  my  arrest  ?  " 

**  No,  General,  only  the  verbal  order.**  i 

'<  You  are  aware,  then,  that  you  violate  the  law  ?  ** 

<<  I  am  but  the  material  executor  of  the  orders  of  the  Government.'* 

**  The  laws  are  superior  to  the  Government.  Every  public  functionary 
is  responsible  for  his  own  acts.  I  came  to  the  frontier  at  the  head  of 
armed  men ;  had  I  pursued  my  march,  not  small  would  have  been  the 
embarrassment  of  this  Government — this  traitor  to  the  nation ;  but  I 
ordered  my  volunteers  to  lay  down  their  arms.  They  entered  the  State 
inoffensive  individuals.  I  protest  against  your  intimation,  and  shall  only 
yield  to  violence.*' 

At  these  words  his  officers,  whose  hands  had  been  grasping  their 
revolvers,  stepped  forward  to  defend  him*  man  to  man,  but  he  ordered 
them  to  desist,  to  remain  silent  witnesses  of  the  unjustifiable  violence,  so 
that  they  might  ^*  reveal  to  Italy  the  acts  of  which  its  Government  is 
capable." 

Again  Crispi  telegraphed  to  Menebrea  the  details  which  increased  his 
responsibility.  No  reply.  After  vainly  entreating  the  General  to  enter 
the  carriage  of  his  own  accord.  Colonel  Camozzi  ordered  four  carabinieri 
to  lift  him  in,  and  this  they  did,  handling  him  as  they  would  have  handled 
any  lifeless  bundle  whatsoever ;  and  with  Canzio  and  Basso  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Yarignano,  whence,  after  vain  endeavours  to  induce  him  to 
consent  to  voluntary  exile,  or  to  return  to  Caprera  **  on  conditions,"  he 
was  sent  back  to  his  island  under  escort,  on  account  of  the  grievous  state 
of  his  health,  and  there  he  remains,  under  the  surveillance  of  Colonel 
Camozzi  and  the  carabinieri. 

I^Iy  office  is  that  of  narrator,  not  of  critic.  To  those,  however,  who 
maintain  that  Garibaldi  turned  rebel  when,  in  defiance  of  warning  and 
prohibitions,  he  crossed  the  frontier  and  waged  war  on  a  state  at  open 
enmity  with  Italy,  whose  ruler  stigmatized  the  King  of  Italy  as  a  thief  and 
a  usurper,  I  would  reply,  that  in  1860  he  waged  war  on  the  ally  of  that 
King,  and  wrested  from  him  his  entire  possessions ;  that  the  said  King 
received  the  possessions  of  that  ally  with  the  conditions  annexed  by  the 
donor,  **  One  Italy,  with  Rome  for  the  capital." 

To  those  who  blame  Garibaldi  for  not  exciting  the  Italian  populations 
to  revolt  against  their  King  elect,  for  not  enticing  isolated  battalions  to 
join  him  without  the  consent  of  their  superiors,  I  answer.  The  unity  of 
Italy  is  the  goal.  To  reach  that  goal  the  Italians  agreed  to  travel  by  a 
given  path ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  follow  that  path  to  its  bitter  end 
before  any  could  affirm,  **  We  have  lost  our  way,  and  must  turn  back  to 
find  the  straight  and  narrow  path  that  alone  leads  to  Borne  and  Liberty." 


•  *     ^ 
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CIIATTEK  XXXI. 

On  the  Road  to  Italy* 

OU'D  not  guess  who  our  neiglibours 
of  last  night  wore,  Julia/'  Baid 
L'Edirauge  as  they  sat  at  broak- 
last  tho  next  moniing« 

**  I  ne^d  not  guess,  for  I  know/' 
said  she,  laughing.  **  The  fact  is, 
George,  my  cariosity  was  so  excited 
to  see  them  that  I  got  up  as  they 
were  about  to  start,  and  though 
the  grey  morning  was  only  break- 
ing at  the  time,  there  was  light 
enough  for  me  to  recognize  Mr. 
Longworth  and  his  French  friend, 
Count  Pracontal," 

**  I  know  that ;  but  I  know  more 
than  that,  Julia,  ^Tiat  do  you 
think  of  my  discoveiy,  when  I  tell 
you  that  this  same  Count  Pracontal 
IB  the  claimant  of  tho  Bramleigh 
estate?" 
'  Ib  it  p<mSbk  ? 

^  It  \m  b^iyond  A  c^uestion  or  a  doubt.  I  was  awakened  from  mj 
ep  laflt  uight  by  their  loud  talking,  and  unwittingly  made  a  Ustenef 
all  iboj  said*  I  hoard  ihe  Frenchman  deplore  how  he  had  ever  ooQ- 
isCod  io  A  eompromise  of  hin  claim,  and  then  Longworth  quizzed  him 
"luted  the  regmi  to  his  Bot  hating  made  a  hardftr 
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bargain.  My  own  conYiciion  is  that  ilie  sum  reallj  felt  it  as  a  point  of 
honour »  and  was  ashamed  at  having  stooped  to  accept  less  than  bis 
right/' 

"So  then  ihoy  bavo  made  a  cotnpromiee,  and  tho  Bramleighs  aro 
safe  ?  "  cried  she  cagerly. 

**  That  much  seeme  certain.  Tho  Connt  even  epolte  of  tho  gum  hd 
had  received.  I  did  not  pay  much  att^sntion  to  the  amount,  but  I 
remember  it  stmck  mo  as  being  considerable  ;  and  ho  aJso  referred  to  his 
baving  rigned  some  document  debarring  him,  as  it  seemed,  from  all 
renewal  of  his  demand.  In  a  word^  as  yon  said  just  now^  tho  Bramleighs 
aro  safe,  and  tho  etorm  that  threatened  their  fate  baa  passed  off 
harmlessly." 

**  Oh,  yon  have  made  me  so  happy,  George.  I  cannot  tell  yon  what 
joy  this  news  is  to  mo.  Poor  Nolly  in  all  her  sorrow  and  privation  has 
never  been  out  of  my  thoughts  since  I  read  her  letter." 

*•  I  have  not  told  you  the  strangest  part  of  all^ — at  least  so  it  certainly 
seemed  to  me.  This  Connt  Pracontal  actually  regretted  the  compromise, 
as  depriving  him  of  a  noble  opportunity  of  self-sacrifice.  Ho  wished,  he 
said,  he  could  have  gone  to  Angustus  Bramleigh,  and  declared,  *  I  want 
none  of  this  wealth.  These  liixnriea  and  this  station  are  all  essential  to 
you,  who  have  been  bom  to  them,  and  regard  them  as  part  of  yorar  very 
existence.  To  m©  they  aro  no  wants — I  never  knew  them.  Keep  theoi, 
therefore,  as  your  own.  All  I  ask  is,  that  you  regard  me  as  one  of  your 
kindred  and  your  family.  Call  me  cousin — let  mo  bo  one  of  you — to 
come  here,  under  your  roof,  when  fortune  goes  ill  with  mc/  When  he 
was  saying  this,  Ijongworth  burst  out  into  a  coarse  laugl:  "  ^  *' !d  bim» 
that  if  he  talked  such  rotten  sentimentalily  to  any  sano  '  nn,  tho 

only  impression  it  would  have  left  wotilA^  bo  that  he  was  a  caustmunaie 
knave  or  an  idiot." 

"Well,  George,"  asked  she,  serlo'  it  was  no^  fho^MConvictioai 

it  convoyed  to  your  mind  ?  " 

•*  No,  Jnliaf  certainly  not  j  but  aoraftbrtv — pArbupfl  it  i«  my  folder 
northern  blood,  perhaps  it  is  the  cautir  id 

enough  experience  of  life — but  I  owu       ^     i  _    ,,.         .vn 

declarations,  aiid  aj  a  mlo  I  like  tlio  men  who  do  geaeroni  tldfigt,  «ad 
don*t  think  themselves  heroes  for  doing  them." 

**  EememW,  Geoi^e,  it  was  a  Fiim^lHer^n  who  spoko  ihtss ;  and  bom 
trbat  I  have  seen  of  his  natioo,  I  w  that  ho  m^^ant  rUl  that  hti 

Baid«  Thoso  people  do  tho  rerr  fui  v  .  ..,.^^  out  of  an  exaHc4  fclP 
cst^m.  They  carry  tho  pomt  of  honour  so  high  tliat  tbere  is  no  8aerific4> 
{]  *  tniodi  of 

I  iod  tho 

li  ^!it  woulii  do  well  enough  for  yoti  or  mo,  would  bo  very  igpobli 

\i  action  to  htm  whom  Pruvidencehad  hin$$ot\  with  the  higher 

being  horn  a  Knmchmaa*** 

* '  Xoii  disparage  while  yoa  praise  ibemi  JaUiii*^ 
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"  I  do  noi  mean  it  then.  I  would  simply  say,  I  believe  in  all  Count 
Pracontal  said,  and  I  give  yon  my  reason  for  the  belief." 

"  How  happy  it  would  have  made  poor  Augustus  to  have  been  met  in 
this  spirit.     Why  don't  these  two  men  know  each  other  ?  '* 

**  My  dear  George,  the  story  of  life  could  no  more  go  on  than  the 
story  of  a  novel  if  there  was  no  imbrogHo.  Take  away  from  the  daily 
course  of  events  all  misunderstandings,  all  sorrows,  and  all  mi^^concoptions, 
and  there  would  be  no  call  on  humanity  for  acts  of  energy,  or  trust- 
fulness,  or  devotion.  We  want  all  these  things  just  that  wo  may  surmount 
them." 

Whether  he  did  not  fully  concur  with  the  theory,  or  that  it  puzzled 
him,  L*£strange  made  no  reply,  and  soon  after  left  the  room  to  prepare 
for  their  departure.  And  now  they  went  the  road  up  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Bhine, — that  wild  and  beautiful  tract,  so  grand  in  outline  and  so 
rich  in  colour,  that  other  landscapes  seem  cold  after  it.  They  wound 
along  the  Via  Mala,  and  crossed  over  the  Splugen,  most  picturesque  of 
Alpine  passes,  and  at  last  reached  Chiavenna. 

''All  this  is  very  enjoyable,  George,"  said  Julia,  as  they  strolled 
earelessly  in  a  trellised  vine- walk  ;  **  but  as  I  am  the  courier,  and  carry 
the  money-saek,  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  say,  we  can*t  do  it  much  longer. 
Do  yoQ  know  how  much  remains  in  that  little  bag  ?  " 

"  A  conple  of  hundred  francs  perhaps,**  said  he,  listlessly. 
"^    **  Not  half  that — ^how  could  there,  you  careless  creature  ?     You  forget 
all  the  extravagances  we  have  been  committing,  and  this  entiic  week  of 
nnheard-of  indulgence." 

"  I  was  always  *  had  up '  for  my  arithmetic  at  school.  Old  Hoskins 
used  to  say  my  figures  would  be  the  ruin  of  me.*' 

The  tone  of  honest  sorrow  in  Tf  hich  he  said  this  threw  Julia  into  a  fit 
of  laughing. 

"  Here  is  the  total  of  our  worldly  wealth,'*  said  she,  emptying  on  a 
nutie  table  the  leather  bag,  and  running  her  fingers  tlirough  a  mass  of 
silver  in  which  a  few  gold  coins  glittered. 

"  It  seems  veiy  Uttle,  Julia,'*  said  he,  despondingly. 

•*  Worse  than  that.  It  is  less  than  it  looks,  George  ;  these  tarnished 
pieces,  with  a  mock  air  of  silver,  are  of  most  ignoble  origin ;  they  were  bom 
copper,  and  are  only  silver  by  courtesy.     Let  me  see  what  it  all  makes.'* 

While  she  was  arranging  the  money  in  httlo  piles  on  the  table 
L'Estrange  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  puffed  it  in  leisurely  fashion. 

"  Julia,"  said  he  at  last,  **  I  hope  I  haven*t  committed  a  dreadful 
folly  in  that  investment  of  your  two  thousand.  You  know  I  took  the 
shares  I  told  you  of  ?  ** 

«*  I  remember,  George,  you  said  so ;  but  has  anythiug  occun-cJ  to 
make  you  augur  ill  of  the  enterprise  ?  *' 

**  No  ;  I  know  no  more  of  it  now  than  on  the  first  day  I  heard  of  it. 
I  was  dazzled  by  the  splendid  promise  of  twenty  per  cent,  instead  of  three 
that  yon  had  received  heretofore.    It  seemed  to  mo  to  be  such  a  paltry  fear 
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to  hesitaio  about  doing  what  scores  of  others  were  Tenturmg,  I  felt  as 
if  I  woro  taming  away  from  a  big  fence  while  half  the  field  were  ready  to 
rido  at  it.  In  £acty  I  made  it  a  question  of  courage »  Julia,  which  was  all 
the  more  inexcusable  as  the  money  I  was  risking  was  not  my  own.'* 

**  Oh,  George,  you  must  not  say  that  to  me." 

•*  Well,  wcU,  I  know  what  I  think  of  myself,  and  I  promise  you  it  is 
not  the  more  fiivourable  because  of  your  generosity," 

"  My  dear  George,  that  is  a  word  that  ought  never  to  occur  between  us. 
Oar  interests  are  inseparable.  When  you  have  done  what  you  believed  was 
the  best  for  mo  there  is  no  question  of  anything  more.  There  now,  don't 
worry  yourself  further  about  it.  Attend  to  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  here. 
We  have  just  one  hundred  and  twelve  francs  to  carry  us  to  Milan,  where  our 
letter  of  credit  will  meet  us ;  so  that  there  must  be  no  more  boat-excursions ; 
no  little  picnics,  with  a  dainty  basket  sent  up  the  mountain  at  sunrise ; 
none  of  that  charming  Uberality  which  lights  up  the  road  with  pleasant 
faces,  and  sets  one  a-thinking  how  happy  Dives  might  have  been  if  be  had 
given  something  better  than  crumbs  to  Lazarus.  No,  this  must  be  what 
you  used  to  call  a  week  of  cold-mutton  days,  mind  that,  and  resist  all  temp- 
tation to  money-spending/* 

L'E strange  bowed  his  head  in  quiet  acquiescence ;  his  was  the  sail 
thought  that  so  many  of  ua  have  Mi  ;  how  much  of  enjoyment  life  shows 
us,  just  one  hair *s- breadth  beyond  our  power  to  grasp,  vistas  of  lovely 
scenery  that  we  are  never  to  visit :  glimpses  of  bliss  closed  to  us  even  as 
we  catch  them.  Strains  of  dehcious  music  of  which  all  our  efforts  can  but 
retain  the  dying  cadences.  Not  tliat  he  felt  all  these  in  any  bitterness  of 
spirit ;  even  in  nanrowed  fortune  life  was  very  pleasant  to  him,  and  ha  was 
thoroughly,  heartily  gi"ateful  fur  the  path  fate  had  assigned  him  to 
walk  in. 

How  would  they  have  liked  to  have  Imgered  in  the  Brianza,  that  one 
lovely  bit  of  thoroughly  rural  Italy,  with  the  green  of  the  west  blendiug 
throu^  all  the  gorgeous  glow  of  a  tropical  veg^^ation  ;  how  gladly  Uicy 
would  have  loitered  on  the  Lidie  at  Como— the  brightest  spot  of  landscape 
in  Europe ;  with  ^hat  enjoyment  had  they  halted  at  I^Iilan,  oiid  still 
more  in  Florence  1  Stem  necessity,  however,  whispered  evtr  onwards ;  and 
all  the  seductions  of  Baflaels  and  Titians  yielded  before  the  hnjd  domandfi 
of  that  fate  that  dra\T3  the  purse-strings.  E\*en  at  ' 
venture  to  delay,  consohng  themselves  with  the  thou-i 
dwell  so  near,  they  could  visit  it  at  wilL     At  last  they  rcaclu*d  Albano,  and 

as  they  drove  into  the  village  caught  eight  of  a  most  pi- "^  Uttla 

cottaga,  emshrined  in  a  copse  of  vines.     It  was  apparr^ntly  t  ]»  and 

Ui  t  wore  to  bo  let.     The  answer  was.  No,  it  wii4  watting 

foi  J_-     :   L  -  1^ ,_,    so  "  who  was  daily  ifxpoctod  to  arriw. 

**  Oh,  George,  it  i&  ours,"  cried  Julia  in  ecstasy,  and  hid  her  hmA  on 
his  shoQldeTi  and  actually  cried  with  ojcccss  of  delight. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  Chuboh  Patrons  at  Albako. 

Thx  p&ironB  of  the  English  chapel  at  Alhano  were  the  three  great  leaders 
of  society  in  Borne  in  winter  and  at  Albano  daring  the  Btunmer.  Of  these 
the  first  was  Lady  Augusta  Bramleigh ;  next  came  Sir  Marcus  Cluff ;  and 
last — ^not,  indeed,  either  in  activity  or  zeal — ^was  Mrs.  Trompler,  a  widow- 
lady  of  considerable  fortune,  and  no  small  share  of  energy  in  her  nature. 

To  these  Geoige  L*Estrange  had  brought  formal  letters  of  introduction, 
which  he  was  eaatioosly  ei^oined  should  be  presented  in  the  order  of  their 
respective  ranks, — ^maldng  his  first  approaches  to  the  Lady  Augusta.  To 
his  request  to  know  at  what  hour  he  might  have  the  honour  to  wait  on  her 
ladyship,  came  a  few  Imes  on  the  back  of  his  own  card,  saying, — **  Two 
o'clock,  and  be  punctual.*'  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  unnecessary 
courtesy  in  this  curt  intimation ;  but  he  dressed  himself  carefully  for  the 
interview,  and  with  his  cravat  properly  arranged  by  Julia,  who  passed  his 
whole  appearance  in  review,  he  set  out  for  the  pretty  Villa  of  the  Chestnuts 
where  her  ladyship  lived. 

''  I  don't  suppose  that  I'm  about  to  do  anything  veiy  unworthy,  Julia,'* 
said  he,  as  he  bade  her  good-by ;  <*  but  I  assure  you  I  feel  lower  in  my 
own  esteem  this  morning  than  I  have  known  myself  since — since '* 

"  Since  you  tumbled  over  the  sunk  fence,  perhaps,"  said  she,  laughing, 
and  turned  back  into  the  house. 

L'Estrange  soon  found  himself  at  tke  gate  of  the  villa,  and  was  con- 
ducted by  a  servant  in  deep  mourning  through  a  very  beautiful  garden  to 
a  small  Idosk,  or  summer-house,  where  a  breakfast-table  was  spread.  He 
was  pxmctual  to  the  moment ;  but  as  her  ladyship  had  not  yet  appeared  he 
had  ample  time  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  Sevres  cups  of  a  pale  blue,  and 
the  rich  carving  of  the  silver  service, — evidently  of  antique  mould,  and  by 
a  master  hand.  The  rare  exotics  which  were  disposed  on  every  side,  amongst 
which  some  birds  of  bright  plumage  were  encaged,  seemed  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  this  luxurious  spot,  and  impressed  him  with — he  knew  not 
what  exalted  idea  of  her  who  should  be  its  mistress. 

He  waited,  at  first  patiently  enough — ^there  was  much  to  interest  and 
amuse  him ;  but  at  last,  as  nigh  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  she  had  not 
appeared,  a  feeling,  half  of  irritation  at  the  thought  of  neglect,  and  half 
doubt  lest  he  shoidd  have  mistaken  what  the  servant  said,  began  to  wt)rry 
and  distress  him.  A  little  pendule  on  a  bracket  played  a  few  bars  of  a 
waltz,  and  struck  three.  Should  he  wait  any  longer  ?  was  the  question  he 
put  himself.  His  sense  of  shame  on  leaving  home  at  the  thought  of  pre- 
senting himself  before  a  patron  came  back  upon  him  now  with  redoubled 
force.  He  had  often  felt  that  the  ministers  who  preached  for  a  call  were 
submitting  themselves  to  a  very  unworthy  ordeal.  The  being  judged  by 
those  they  were  appointed  to  teach  seemed  in  itself  little  short  of  an  out- 
rage ;  but  the  part  he  was  now  playing  was  infinitely  worse ; — he  had 
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octaali)'  camo  to  show  lumfiolf,  to  see  U,  when  looked  at  and  talked  to,  ber 
ladjHhip  would  condcscoud  to  be  his  patron,  and  as  It  wero  to  Impress  the 
indignity  more  strongly  upon  him  ho  was  kept  woitlug  like  a  lacquey  ! 

*'I  don*t  think  I  ought  to  stoop  to  this,*'  muttered  he  bitt-orly  to  him- 
self; and  taking  a  cord  and  a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  he  wrote  : — ** 
Biiv.  George  L'Estrange  has  waited  irom  tvro  to  three  o'clock  lu  the  hope  i 
seeing  Laiiy  Augusta  Bromleigh ;  he  regrets  the  disappointment,  ns  well  at 
his  mability  to  prolong  his  attendance.**  ''There,"  cried  he  aloud,  ^' I 
hope  that  will  do  1  ''  and  he  placed  the  card  conspicuously  on  the  tat>le. 

**  Do  what,  pray  ?  "  Baid  a  very  soft  voice,  as  a  slight  figure  in  deep 
mourning  swept  nolselesslj  into  the  kiosk,  and  taking  the  curd  up^  sat 
down  without  reading  it. 

One  glance  showed  that  tL'  ni,  i  -uij  voiuau  before  him  wu-:  Lli.Iv 
Augusta,  and  the  bashful  ouruto  llu^Uiwd  d<ji.i>ly  ;it  the  awk'»»a:i]iith3  uf 
his  position. 

**  Mr.  L'EstrongOy  I  presoiod  ?  '*  Boid  she,  waving  her  hand  to  htm  to 
be  seated.  ^*  And  what  is  your  card  to  do }  not  represent  you,  I  hope,  for 
rd  rather  see  you  in  person  ?  '* 

**  In  my  despair  of  seeing  your  lad}^hip  I  wroto  a  Une  to  say — to  say  *' 
— and  he  blundered  and  stopped  short. 

"To  say  you'd  wait  no  longer,**  said  she  smiling;  "  hut  how  \ 
you  must  bo.     Don't  you  know  that  women  hare  the  privilege  o(f  imp 
tuahty  ?  don't  you  know  it  is  one  of  the  Ibw  prerogolivtifit  you  mon  haT6~ 
spared  them  ?     Have  3'ou  breakfasted  ?  *' 

"  Yea — some  hours  ago." 

''I  &»rget  whether  I  have  not  also.     I.rathar  think  I  did  take  so 
iiUce,  I  have  been  very  impatient  for  your  coming.   Bit  here,  ploMie/'  ^nid 
she,  pointing  to  an  arm-chair  beside  her  own  so£]k.    "^  1  have  bean  vei 
patlont  indeed  to  see  you.  I  want  to  hear  all  about  these  poor  Bmmlti^  . 
— you  hved  beside  them,  didn't  you,  and  knew  them  all  intimately  ?  What 
is  thia  torriblo  story  of  their  m     ^  "  '    claun  to  thbir  pro|}orty  ?    yHuii 
does  it  moan  ?  is  there  really  t;  li  it  ?  " 

"*'  It  is  somewhat  of  a  !  /    began  L'Estrange. 

*•  Then  don't  teli  it,  I  *.; .,*ui.  Are  you  married,  Mr.  UBetra&i^?** 

"^Ko,  madam»  I  havo  not  that  happinose/'  said  he^  smiling  ai  tho 
i  abmptnoss  td  her  manner. 

■  Ob,  I  am  50  glad/*  she  cried  i*^m  glad  I  Tm  not  afraid  of  a  ] 
but  I  positi%4)ly  ditwl  a  parson's  wife.     The  parson  had  oceasioually  a  httln 
tolerauoo  for  a  number  of  things  hd  doemi^t  exactly  hke  ;  his  wi£ii  net 
foi]^T«»  Lbem ;  and  then  a  woman  toluui  tmeh  oxaoi  moacoMi  o£ 
woBiaii*!!  meiiniDig]9t  aii  knowa  oothiiig  about  them  at  all ;  Uiai  ocl 

tlie  wliola  Vm  daliglr  htq  lunglot  and  I  fervutiUj  Krtiat  you  iriU 

nnaoio  aoi  Wiil  yga  iiromiaa  ma  aa  mndi  ?  wiQ.  joa  giro  mo  yoor  word 
Dot  to  aaiarjr  ^  ^  ' 

«*  I  Boad  aoar  \  madarni  io  that;  m$  nanow  fi9jiu]iia_ 

\mi§  iu«  wlttfllMir  i  wouid  or  not. ' 
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«•  Aiiii  joa  have  your  mother  with  you,  haren't  you  2  " 

"  Xo,  madam  ;  my  sister  hag  accompanied  me." 

"  I  wifih  it  bad  been  yoiir  uiotb«:r.  1  do  so  like  thd  maternal  pride 
of  a  dear  old  lady  in  her  tlno  banddomo  ^n.  I&u't  she  ^  ain  of  you  7  By 
the  way,  bow  did  your  choice  fall  upon  tbo  Church  ?  You  look  more  liho 
li  cdf  aLry  officer.     I'm  certain  you  ride  well," 

**  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  uccomplb^huiexit  I  possess  in  the  world,'* 
said  he,  \vi\li  some  waimth  of  manner, 

"  I*m  delighted  to  hear  that  you*ro  a  horseman.  There's  a  mare  of 
mine  become  perfectly  impossible.  A  stupid  creature  I  took  as  groom 
hurt  her  mouth  with  a  severe  bit,  and  she  rears  now  at  the  slightest  touch. 
Couldn't  you  do  something  with  her  7  Pray  do  ;  and  in  i*etttrn  Til  take 
you  some  charming  rides  over  the  Campagna.  There's  a  litUe  valley— 
almoift  a  glen — near  this,  which  I  may  say  I  discovered  myself.  Yon 
mustn't  bo  afraid  of  bad  tongues  because  you  ride  out  with  me,  Mrs. 
Trumpler  will  of  course  lake  it  up.  She's  odious — perfectly  odious.  You 
haven't  secji  her  yet,  but  you'll  have  to  CiUl  on  her ;  she  contributes  a 
thousand  francs  a  ^ear  to  the  Church,  and  must  not  be  neglected.  And 
then  there's  old  Sir  Marcus  Cluff — don't  forget  him  ;  and  take  care  to 
romomber  that  his  mother  was  Lady  Marion  Otley,  and  don't  remember 
that  his  father  was  Clufl'  and  Ootiler,  the  famous  fishmonger*  I  proteet 
I'm  becommg  as  scandalous  as  ilrs.  Trumpler  herself.  And  miud  that 
yott  come  back  and  teU  when  you've  seen  these  people  what  they  said  to 
yon,  and  what  yoti  said  to  them,  and  whether  they  abused  mo»  Come  to 
teat  or»  if  yon  like  better,  come  and  dine  to-morrow  at  six,  and  I'll  call 
on  your  mother  in  the  meanwhile  and  ask  her — though  I'd  rather  you'd 
ocnaa  aione.*' 

"It  is  my  Btster,  madam,  that  ia  with  me,"  said  he,  with  great 
difficulty  refi-aining  from  a  buret  of  laugh  tt*r. 

**  Well,  and  I've  said  I'd  ^^sit  her,  though  I'm  not  fond  of  women,  and 
I  believe  they  never  like  me," 

L'Estnange  blundered  out  some  stupid  compliment  about  her  having 
in  rocompence  abundant  admiration  from  the  other  sex,  and  she  laughed, 
and  said,  "  Perhaps  so.  Indeed,  I  believe  I  am  rather  a  favourite  ;  but 
with  clever  men — not  with  the  fools.  You'll  see  tbat  th<iij  avoid  mo. 
And  so,'*  said  she,  drawing  a  deep  sigh,  **  you  really  can  tvll  me  nothing 
aboni  these  Bramloighs  ?  And  all  this  time  I  have  been  ix^ekoniug  on 
you?  coming  to  1  '     ^»  wid  to  know  about  the  will.     Up  to  this 

hour,    I  am  tc.  as  to  how  I  am  left.    Isn't  that  very 

dneadfoi  7  " 

**  It  ia  very  distressing  indeed,  madam,*' 

••  The  Colonel  always  said  he'd  insert  a  clause  or  a  something  or  other 
a|7  '  again.     Canyon  imagine  anything  so  ungeneroua? 

It  r  Jiy  unchristian — ihu'tit?" 

A  alight  gesture  seemed  to  say  that  he  agreed  with  hor  ;  but  hhe  WBS 
for  omce  determined  to  be  answered  more  deilnitely^  and  she  aaid^  ^*  I'm 
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sure,  as  a  clergyman,  jon  can  say  if  thore's  anythmg  in  tlie  BiUe  agains 
my  having  anoUier  husband  ?  ** 

**  I'm  certain  there  is  not,  madam/' 

**  How  nice  it  is  in  the  Church  of  Rome  that  when  there*8  anytb 
you  want  to  do,  and  it's  not  quite  right  to  do  it,  you  can  have  a  dispe 
lion— that  is,  the  Pope  con  make  it  perfectly  moral  and  proper,  and  logall 
besides.  Protestantism  is  so  narrow — terribly  nan'ow.  As  the  dear] 
Monsignore  Balbi  said  to  me  the  other  night,  it  is  a  long  *  Act  of  Parlia-  \ 
ment  against  sin.*     Wasn*t  that  neat  ?     They  are  so  clever  i  " 

'^  I  am  so  new  to  Italy,  madam,  that  I  have  no  acquaintance  with 
liieso  gentlemen/' 

**  I  know  you'll  like  Uicm  when  you  do  know  them ;  they  are  so  J 
gentle  and  so  persuasive — I  might  say  so  fascinating.     I  assnre  you,  Mr, 
L'Estrange,  I  ran  a  yerj  great  risk  of  going  over,  as  it  is  called.     Indeed, 
the  Oiiaervatore  Romano  said  I  had  gone   over  ;  but  that  was  at 
premature.      These  are   things  one   cannot  do  without   long  and   de 
rejection,  and  intense  self-eiamination^ — ^don't  you  think  so  ?    And  the 
dear  old  Cardinal  Bottesinl,  who  used  to  come  to  us  every  Friday  evening, ' 
warned  me  himself  against  my  impulsiveness ;  and  then  poor  Colonel 
Biamleigh,"— here  she   raised    her  handkerchief   to   her  eyes,  —  **  he 
wouldn't  hear  of  it  at  all ;  he  was  so  devotedly  attached  to  me — it  was 
positive  love  in  a  man  of  his  motild^ — that  the  thoaght  of  my  being  lost  to 
him,  as  he  called  it,  was  maddening ;  and  in  fact  he — ^he  made  it  down* 
right  impossiblo — impossible  I  "     And  at  last  she   paused,  and   a  very 
painfnl  expression  in  her  face  showed  that  her  thoughts  at  the  moment 
were  far  from  pleasurable.     **  Where  was  I  ?  what  was  it  I  was  going  to 
Bay  ?  **  resumed  she,  hurriedly.     ^*  Oh,  I  remember,  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  that  you  must  on  no  account  *  go  over/  and  therefore,  avoid  of  all 
things  what  they  call  the  '  controversy  ^   here ;  don't   read   their  little  J 
books,  and  never  make  close  friendships  with  the  Monsignori.     Yon* re  a] 
young  man,  and  naturally  enough  would  fuel  flattered  at  their  attentioEis«  . 
and  all  the  social  attractions  they'd  surround  you  with.     Of  course  you 
know  nothing  of  life,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  they  do  undorstnnd  ;  and  J 
perhaps  it's  not  right  of  me  to  say  it — ^it's  like  a  treason — bnt  the  womeHyl 
the  great  leaders  of  society,  aid  them  powerfully,     They*d  like  to  bring^l 
you  over,"  said  she,  nu^ng  her  glass  and  looking  at  him.     **  You'd  really  I 
look  remarkably  well  in  a  chasuble  and  a  cope.     They'd  positively  figbtf 
for  you  as  a  domestic  chaplain  *' — and  the  thonght  so  amaiied  her  that  i 
laughed  outright,  and  L^Estrange  himself  joined  hor*     *'l  hope  I  ha? 
not  wearied  you  with  my  cautions  and  my  warnings ;  but  really,  whim  I 
thought  how  utterly  alone  and  friendless  yon  must  bo  here,  nobody  to 
consult  with,  none  to  advise  you — for,  after  all,  your  mother  could  scarcely 
be  an  efficient  guide  in  such  difficulties — I  felt  it  would  be  cnitjl  not 
come  to  your  aid.    Have  you  got  a  watch  ?    I  don't  tnxst  that  liltltl 
peuduki,  though  it  plays  a  d«liciouf  'Ave  Maria*  of  RoaRini'ti.     What 
hour  hi  It?** 
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*'  Half-past  fooTy  madam.    I  am  really  shocked  at  the  length  of  my 
Tiait." 

**  Well,  I  must  go  away.    Perhaps  yon*ll  come  and  see  my  sister 
-—she's  charming,  I  assore  yon,  and  she*d  like  to  know  yon  ?  " 

«<  If  yon  will  Toaehsafe  to  present  me  on  any  other  day,  I  shall  he  hnt 
too  grateful ;  hat  Sir  Marcos  Cloff  gave  me  a  rendezrons  for  four  o'clock." 
**  And  yon'U  he  with  him  at  fiye,"  cried  she,  langhing.  <<  Don't  say  it 
was  I  that  made  yon  hreak  yonr  appointment,  for  he  hates  me,  and  would 
never  forgive  you.  By-hy.  Tell  your  mother  I'll  call  on  her  to-morrow, 
•ad  hope  you'U  hoth  dine  with  ipe."  And  without  waiting  for  a  word  m 
reply,  she  kipped  out  of  the  summer-house  and  hastened  away  to  the  villa. 
L'Estrange  had  little  time  to  think  over  this  somewhat  strange  inter- 
view when  he  reached  the  entrance-gate  to  the  grounds  of  Sir  Marcus  Cluff, 
and  was  scarcely  admitted  within  the  precincts  when  a  phaeton  and  a  pair 
of  very  diminutive  ponies  drove  up,  and  a  thin,  emaciated  man,  carefully 
swathed  in  shawls  and  wrappers,  who  held  the  reins,  called  out,  '<  Is  that 
Mr.  L*£Btrange?" 

The  young  parson  came  £:>rward  with  his  excuses  for  heing  late,  and 
begged  that  he  mi^t  not  interrupt  Sir  Marcus  in  his  intended  drive. 

**  Will  you  take  a  turn  with  me  ?"  said  Sir  Marcus,  in  a  whining  voice, 
that  sounded  like  habitual  complaint.  '<  I'm  obliged  to  do  this  every  day ; 
it's  the  doctor's  order.  He  says,  '  Take  the  air  and  distract  yourself; ' 
and  I  do  so."  L'Estrange  had  now  seated  himself,  and  they  drove  away. 
**  I'm  glad  you've  come,"  said  Sir  Marcus.  <<  It  will  stop  all  this 
plotting  and  intriguing.  If  you  had  delayed  much  longer,  I  think  they'd 
have  had  a  dozen  here — one  of  them  a  converted  Jew,  a  very  dirty  fellow. 
O  dear,  how  fatiguing  it  is  1  that  little  crop-eared  pony  pulls  so  he  can't 
be  held,  and  we  call  him  John  Bright ;  but  don't  mention  it.  I  hope  you 
have  no  &mily,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  have  my  sister  only." 

"A  sister  isn't  so  bad.     A  sister  may  marry,   or  she  may " 

What  was  the  other  alternative  did  not  appear,  for  John  Bright  bolted  at 
this  moment,  and  it  was  full  five  minutes  ere  he  could  be  pulled  up  again. 
**  This  is  the  distraction  I'm  promised,"  said  the  sick  man.  If  it  wasn't 
for  Mr.  Needham — I  caU  the  near-sider  Mr.  Needham,  as  I  bought  him  of 
that  gentleman — I'd  have  too  much  distraction  ;  but  Needham  never  runs 
away — he  flails  ;  he  comes  down  as  if  he  was  shot  I  "  cried  he,  with  a 
joyous  twinkle  of  the  eye,  **  and  I  bought  him  for  that.  There's  no  drag 
ever  was  invented  like  a  horse  on  his  belly — the  most  inveterate  runaway 
can't  escape  against  that."  If  the  little  cackle  that  followed  this  speech 
did  not  sound  exactly  like  a  laugh,  it  was  all  of  that  emotion  that  Sir 
Marcus  ever  permitted  himself. 

**  I  can't  ask  you  if  you  like  this  place.  You're  too  newly  come  to 
answer  that  question,"  resumed  he  ;  ''  but  I  may  ask  what  is  the  sort  of 
society  you  prefer  ?  " 

"  I've  seen  next  to  nothing  of  the  world  since  I  left  the  University. 
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I  havd  bc«a  liviug  these  last  four  or  five  }*ear8  in  obo  of  tlie  least  tislied 
spots  in  Gi-eat  Bntain,  and  oulj  sinco  tLo  arrival  of  the  Bramleigh  ikmilj 
had  u  neighbour  to  speak  to." 

**  Ah,  then,  jou  know  these  Bramleighs  ?  "  said  the  other  mth 
animation  than  he  had  yai  dlaplayed.     ''  Overbeaiing  people,  I've  ', 
they  were— verj  rich,  and  insolent  to  a  degree.** 

*^  I  must  saj  I  have  found  them  everything  that  was  kind  and  con- 
siderate, hospIUble  neighbours,  and  very  warm-heiu^tcd  friends.'' 

*'  That's  n^t  the  world's  judgment  on  them,  mj  d«ar  sir — fsa  Crofu  it* 
They  are  a  j^roverb  for  pretension  and  imperUnenco.  As  for  Ladjr.^ 
Augusta  hero^ — to  be  sure  she's  only  one  of  thein  by  mxuTlsge — but  there'i 
not  a  soul  in  thd  place  she  has  not  outraged.  She  goes  nowl 
coma^f  thai  Bhb  has  a  right  to  do — bat  8ho  never  returns  a  caU,  nev^J 
ieven  sends  a  card.  She  went  bo  ^  as  to  tell  Mr.  Pemborton,  your  pra« 
deoeasor  hcre»  that  she  liked  Albano  for  its  aaragarj  j  that  there  was  liQ 
one  to  kuow^  was  its  chief  chxirm  for  her." 

**  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  this  moniing,**  said  L'Estrange,  not 
liking  to  involve  himself  in  this  censure* 

'*  And  she  fascinated  you,  of  cou]»e  7    I'm  told  she  does  that  witli 
every  good-looking  young  fellow  thtit  comes  in  her  way.     Bhe*s  a  Enished  ^ 
coquette,  they  say.     I  don't  know  what  that  metuis,  nor  do  I  beheve 
would  have  much  success  with  mo  if  I  did  know.     All  the  coquetr)*  sha 
bestows  upon  me  is  to  set  my  ponies  off  in  fuU  gallop  whenever  she  ovec*. 
takes  me  driving.     She  stai't;^  away  in  a  sharp  caiOter  jost  behind  mo,  and] 
John  Bright  fancies  it  a  nice,  and  away  ho  goes  too,  and  if  Mr.  KeeJ 
was  of  the  same  mettle  I  don't  know  whai  would  become  of  us«     I'j 
a£raid,  besides,  she's  a  connection  of  mine.    My  mother,  Lady  Marion,  was 
cousm  to  one  of  the  Dolahonts  of  Kings  Cromer.     Wonld  you  mind  takio| 
the  reins  for  awhile,  John  is  fearfully  rash  to-day  ?      Just  sit  where  yofl 
are,  the  near -side  gives  you  the  whip -hand  for  Needham.     Ah^  thaVs  a] 
relief  I     Torn  down  the  next  road  on  your  left.     And  so  sho  never  asked 
you  about  your  tenets — never  inquired  whether  you  wero  High  Churcli  or 
Low  Church  or  no  church  at  aU  9  " 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir  Maicus ;  she  was  particularly  amioiyi  thai  I  should 
guard  myself  against  Eomtsh  fkscixiiktions  and  advatkoeSt'* 

*"  Ah,  she  knows  them  all !     They  thought  they  had  secored 
indeed  they  were  full  soru  of  it ;  but  w  she  said  to  poor  Mr.  Pmol>orU 

duck.     Bhe  was  only  flirting  with 
o  Holy  Father,  sir,  if  sh«  had  a 
Theru's  nothing  serious,  nothing  real,  nothing  honest  about  her ;  Liil  afaii 
cbanned  you,  for  all  that — 1  me  it*    I  see  it  all ;  and  you're  * 
U^hi  ridrg  with  hor  over  the  Campaj^ift.     Ha-htthal     Hn 

igU  if  I 

.__  _.^_,  -^.unitmi.         -,_  .„._._-...,    

lop  hot  for  him.     Mm.  IVoxapJof — as  actire  womnn  Mri«  T*»  and  tho  cij 
of  a  Iiawk — wauld&'t  aiaml  Ui^  *  faw  ffiviMrt  momunts/  as  poor  Pianiioiioa| 
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ia  liia  simplicity  called  them.     She  threatened  him  with  a  general  mcct- 

bg,  and  a  vote  of  censure,  and  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar ;  and 

£he  frightened  huu  so  that  he  resigned.     I  was  away  at  the  time  at  the 

baths  at  Ischia,  or  I'd  have  tried  to  patch  up  matters.     Lideed»  as  I  told 

Mr^.  T.,  I'd  hare  tried  to  get  rid  of  my  Lady,  instead  of  banidhing  poor 

Pemberton,  as  Idnd-hearted  a  creature  as  ever  I  met,  and  a  capital  whist- 

playcr.     Not  one  of  your  new-fangled  -Mows,  with  the  <  call  for  trumps ' 

&nd  all  the  last  devices  of  the  Portland,  but  a  steady  player,  who  never 

varied — didn't  go  chopping  about,  changing  his  suits,  and  making  false 

leads,  but  went  manfully  through  his  hearts  before  he  opened  his  spades. 

We  were  at  Christ  Church  together.     I  knew  him  for  a  matter  of  six-and- 

tliirty  years,  Mr.  L'Estrange,  and  I  pledge  you  my  word  of  honour" — 

lure  his  voice  grew  tremulous  with  agitation — **  and  in  all  that  time  I 

never  know  him  revoke  1 "    He  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes  as  he  spoke, 

and  leaning  back  in  the  seat  seemed  almost  overcome  by  his  emotions. 

"  Will  you  turn  in  there  at  that  small  gate  ?  It  is  a  private  entrance 
to  my  grounds.  1*11  not  ask  you  to  come  in  to-day,  sir.  I'm  a  little 
flnzzied  and  nervous ;  but  if  you'll  join  a  sick  man's  dinner  at  two  o'clock 
to-moirow — some  rice  and  a  chicken  and  a  bit  of  fish — nothing  more,  I 
promise  you.  Well,  well,  I  see  it  does  not  tempt  you.  My  best  thanks 
for  your  pleasant  company.  Let  me  see  you  soon.  Take  care  of  your- 
Eelf,  beware  of  my  Lady,  and  avoid  the  moonlight  t  " 

Apparently  this  little  sally  seemed  to  revive  the  invalid,  for  he  stepped 
np  the  approach  to  his  house  with  a  lively  air  and  waved  his  hand 
pleasantly  as  he  said  adieu. 

"  There's  another  still  I  "  muttered  L'Estrange  as  ho  inquired  the 
v.ay  to  Mrs.  Tmmpler's  ;  "  and  I  wish  with  all  my  hoai't  it  was  all  over." 
L'Estrange  found  Mrs.  Trumpler  at  tea.  She  was  an  early  diner, 
and  took  tea  about  six  o'clock,  aft<jr  which  she  went  out  for  an  evening 
drive  over  the  Campagna.  In  aspect,  the  lady  was  not  prepossessing. 
She  was  very  red-faced,  with  large  grizzly  curls  arranged  in  a  straight  line 
c cross  her  forehead,  and  she  wore  spectacles  of  such  a  size  as  to  give  her 
somewhat  the  look  of  an  owl.  In  figure,  she  was  portly  and  stout,  and 
Lad  a  stand-up  sort  of  air,  that  to  a  timid  or  bashful  man,  like  the  curate, 
was  the  reverse  of  reassuring. 

**  I  perceive,  sir,  I  am  the  last  on  your  list,"  said  she,  looking  at  her 
watch  as  he  entered.     '*  It  is  past  six." 

'•  I  regret,  madam,  if  I  have  come  at  an  inconvenient  hour.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  wait  on  you  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  We  will,  with  your  permission,  avail  ourselves  of  the 
present  to  make  acquaintance  with  each  other."  She  rang  the  bell  after 
this  speech,  and  ordered  that  the  carriage  should  be  sent  away.  "I  shall 
not  drive,  Giacomo,"  said  she;  "and  I  do  not  receive  if  anyone  calls." 
"  You  brought  me  a  letter,  sir,  from  the  Reverend  Silas  Smallwood," 
•  said  she,  very  much  in  the  tone  of  a  barrister  cross-examining  a  trouble- 
some witness. 
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**  TeS|  madam  ;  tbat  gentleman  kindly  offered  a  Mend  of  mine  to  bd 
the  means  of  presenting  me  to  you.** 

**  So  that  you  arc  not  personally  acquainted^  sir  ?  '* 

■*  We  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  even  eeen  eaeb  other/* 

**  It  is  as  well,  sir,  fully  as  well,  Mr.  Small  wood  is  a  person  for  whosa 
judgment  or  discrimination  I  would  have  the  very  humblest  opiuion,  and 
I  have,  therefore,  from  what  yon  tell  me,  the  hope  that  you  are  not  of  his 
party  in  the  Chm*ch  ?  " 

*'  I  am  unable  to  answer  you,  madam,  knowing  nothing  whatever  of 
Mr.  Smallwood's  pecuHar  views/* 

**  This  is  fencing,  sir;  and  I  don *t  admire  fencing.  Let  us  under* 
stand  each  other.  What  have  yon  come  here  to  preach?  I  hope  my 
question  is  a  direct  one  ?  '* 

**  I  sm  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  madam  ;  and 
when  I  have  said  so,  I  have  answered  you.** 

**  What,  sir  7  do  you  imagine  your  reply  is  sufficient  in  an  ago  when 
not  alone  every  doctrine  is  embraced  within  the  Churchy  but  that  tber^^ 
is  a  very  large  and  increasing  party  who  are  prepared  to  have  no  doctrinol 
at  all  ?     I  perceive,  sir,  I  must  make  my  approaches  to  you  in  a  different  ^ 
fashion.     Are  you  a  man  of  vestments,  gesticulations,  and  glass  windows  ? 
Do  you  dramatize  your  Christianity  ?  " 

**  I  believe  I  can  say  no,  madam,  to  all  these/^ 

**  Are  you  a  LiteraUst,  then  ?     WTiat  about  Noah,  sir  ?     Let  me  hear  ' 
what  you  have  to  say  about  the  Flood.     Have  you  ever  calculated  whai 
forty  days'  rain&U  would  amotmt  to?     Do  you  know  that   in  ABtamfi 
where  the  rains  are  the  heaviest  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  in  Colon, 
in  South  America,  no  twelve  hours*  rain  ever  passed  five  inches  and  three* 
quarters  ?     You  arc,  I  am  sure,  acquainted  with  Esohschormes'  book  on 
the  Nile  deposits  ?     If  not,  sir,  it  is  yonder — at  your  service.     Now,  sir, 
we  shall  devote  this  evening  to  the  Deluge,  and,  so  far  as  time  permits, 
the  age  of  the  earth.     To-morrow  eveuuig  we'll  take  Mosses,  on  Staub*9  j 
suggestion  that  many  persons  were   included  under  that   name.     We'll  ^ 
keep  the  Pentateuch  Ibr  Friday,  for  I  expect  the  Kabbi  Bensi  will  he  here 
by  that  time/' 

'*  Will  you  pardon  mo,  madam/'  said  L'Estrange,  rising,  **  if  X  doclino 
entering  upon  all  discussion  of  these  momentous  quostions  with  you  ?  I 
have  no  such  scholarship  as  would  enable  me  to  prove  in^tmctive,  and  I 
have  conviction  sufficiently  strong,  in  my  faith  in  other  mco's  learning,  to 
enable  me  to  reject  quibbles  and  bo  mmioved  by  subtlwUcs.  Besides,'* 
added  he,  in  a  sharper  tone«  **  I  hare  eome  h«n»  to  have  the  honour  of 
making  your  acq:'  >  not  to  submit  myself  to  on  exuimnaUciD. 

May  1  wisb  you  n  /  '* 

Huw  he  took  his  leave,  how  he  descended  the  stairs,  and  rushed  btc 
the  utrcrt,  and  f^nrnd  hU  way  to  the  Utile  inn  w^hcn^  bis  mUr  wearily] 
ms  waiting  dinner  for  him,  the  poor  curate  never  know  to  the  laitt  dav  i 
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A  Skill  Lodocto  at  Loutaer. 

lar  a  veiy  hnmUe  quiuier  of  Uie  old  town  of  Loarmiiie,  mi  the  corner  of 
La  Bne  des  Hdnes,  Angosfais  Bnunlrigh  and  his  sister  had  taken  up  their 
lod£^ng9.  Msdamft  JerruK,  the  proprietress  of  the  house,  had  in  her 
Tontli  been  the  femme-de-ehamhre  of  some  hi^-bom  dame  of  Brussels, 
and  offered  her  serriees  in  the  same  capacity  to  Ellen,  while  with  the  aid 
of  her  own  serrani  she  prepared  their  meals,  thus  at  once  supplying  the 
modest  reqoirements  thej  needed.  Angnstos  Bramleigh  was  not  a  Teiy 
resolute  or  detennined  man,  hoi  his  was  one  of  those  natures  that  acquire 
solidity  finom  pressure.  When  onee  he  ibund  himself  on  the  road  of 
saeriiSces,  his  self-esteem  imparted  vigour  and  energy  to  his  character. 
In  the  ordinary  conxse  of  events  he  was  accustomed  to  hold  himself— his 
abilities  and  his  tenq^erameni — cheaply  enough.  No  man  was  erer  lees 
self-opinionated  or  self-eonfidenL  If  refisxred  to  for  adTiee,  or  eren  for 
opnion,  he  would  modestly  decline  the  last,  and  say,  "  Marion  or  Temple 
perhaps  could  help  you  hem"  He  shrank  from  all  self-assertion  what- 
ever, and  it  was  erer  amost  painful  moment  to  him  when  he  was  presented 
to  any  one  as  the  fiitnre  head  of  the  house  and  the  heir  to  the  Bramlei^ 
estates.  To  Ellen,  from  whom  he  had  no  secrets,  he  had  often  confessed 
how  he  wished  he  had  been  a  yotmger  son.  All  his  tastes  and  all  his 
likings  were  those  to  be  eiyoyed  by  a  man  of  moderate  fortune,  and  an 
ambition  even  smaller  than  that  fortune.  He  would  6aj»  too,  half-jestingly, 
''  With  such  aspiring  spirits  amongst  us  as  Marion  and  Temple,  I  con  afford 
myself  the  luxury  of  obscurity.  They  are  sure  to  carry  our  banner  loftily, 
and  /  may  with  safety  go  on  my  humble  path  unnoticed." 

Jack  had  always  been  his  fayourite  brother :  his  joyous  nature,  his 
sailor-like  frankness,  his  spirit,  and  his  willingness  to  oblige,  contrasted 
very  favourably  with  Temple's  sedate,  cautious  manner,  and  the  traces  of  a 
selfishness  that  never  forgot  itself.  Had  Jack  been  the  second  son  instead 
of  the  youngest,  Augustus  would  have  abdicated  in  his  favour  at  once, 
bat  he  could  not  make  such  a  sacrifice  for  Temple.  All  the  loss  that  tho 
very  astute  diplomatist  continually  harped  on  the  sort  of  qualities  which 
were  required  to  dispense  an  ample  fortune,  and  more  than  insinuated  how 
much  such  a  position  would  become  himself,  while  another  might  only 
regard  it  as  a  burden  and  a  worry.  It  was  certainly  a  groat  shock  to  him 
to  learn  that  there  was  a  claimant  to  his  fEtmily  fortune  and  estate :  tho 
terrible  feeling  that  they  were  to  appear  before  the  world  as  impostors, — 
holding  a  station  and  dispensing  a  wealth  to  which  they  bad  no  right, — 
almost  overcame  him.  The  disgrace  of  a  public  exposure,  tho  notoriety 
it  would  evoke,  were  about  the  most  poignant  suilerings  such  a  man  could 
be  brought  to  endure.  He  to  whom  a  newspaper  comment,  a  more  passir" 
notice  of  his  name,  was  a  source  of  pain  and  annoyance ;  that  he  sh' 
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figure  in  a  great  trial  and  his  downfall  be  made  the  theme  of  moi 
tioHB  in  n  leading  article  \  How  was  this  to  be  borne  ?  What  could  break 
the  &11  horn  a  position  of  affluence  and  power  to  a  condition  of  penury  and 
insignificance  7  NoUiing — ^if  not  the  spirit  which  bj  meeting  disaster  half- 
wn\%  seemed  at  least  to  accept  the  incvitablo  with  courage,  and  bo  carry  a 
high  heart  in  the  last  moments  of  defeat. 

Augustus  well  knew  what  a  mistaken  estimate  the  world  had  ever  formed 
of  his  timid,  bashful  nature,  and  this  had  given  his  manner  a  semMaoco 
of  pride  and  hauteur  which  made  the  kejnote  of  his  character^  It  was 
nil  in  vain  that  ho  fo'ied  to  persnade  people  that  he  had  not  an  immeasur- 
ftblo  self-conceit.  They  saw  it  in  his  evcty  word  and  gesture,  m  his 
coolness  when  they  approa^rhed  hiroi  in  his  almost  ungraciousness  when 
they  were  courteous  to  him.  **Many  will  doubtless  declare/*  said  he, 
'*  that  this  reverse  of  fortune  is  but  a  natural  justice  on  one  who  plumed 
himself  too  much  on  his  prosperity,  and  who  arrogated  too  for  on  the 
accident  of  his  wealth.  If  so  I  can  but  say  they  will  not  judge  me  fairly* 
They  wiH  know  nothing  of  where  my  real  suffering  lies.  It  is  lees  the  loss 
of  fortune  I  deplore,  than  the  world*e  judgment  on  having  so  long  nsurpod 
that  we  had  no  right  to." 

From  the  day  he  read  Sedley*s  letter  and  held  that  conversaOon 
the  lawyer,  in  which  he  heard  that  the  claimant's  case  seemed  a 
strong  onoi  and  that  pediaps  the  Bramleighs  bad  uothing  to  oppose  to  it  of 
so  much  weight  as  the  great  fact  of  possession — from  that  hour  he  took  a 
despairing  view  of  the  case*  There  are  men  who  at  the  first  reverse  of 
fortune  throw  down  their  cards  and  confess  themselves  beaten.  There  axt» 
toen  who  can  accept  defeat  itself  better  than  meet  the  vacillating  events  of 
•  ft  changefiil  destiny ;  who  have  no  peiFistence  in  their  courage,  nor  any 
resources  to  meet  the  coming  incidents  of  life.  Augustus  Bramleigh 
possessed  a  great  share  of  this  temperament.  It  is  true  that  Scdlcy  after 
much  persuasion  induced  him  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  compromise, 
carcfoDy  avoiding  the  use  of  that  unhappy  word,  and  Bubpf'  ^         ]nj 

lees  obnoxious  expression  "arrangement,**     Now  this  sai<i  t, 

tm  Mr.  Sedley  put  it,  was  a  matter  which  concerned  the  Bramlrighs 
collectedly :—  seeing  that  if  the  family  estates  were  to  be  taken  away,  nothing 
would  remain  to  fiimi^  the  provision  for  younger  children.  '*  You  must 
asoeHain  what  your  brothers  will  do/*  wrote  Sedley;  "you  mast  icqi 
how  fur  Lord  Culdnff— who  through  his  marriage  has  a  rt^ut  rL:nre 
estate-— will  bo  willing  to  contribute  to  an  '  arrangement.' 

Nothing  coTtld  bo  loss  encouraging  than  the  onswi    ''  ;   iu 

forili.     l>rd  Oulduff  wrote  back  in  the  tone  of  an  "  m^  all  but 

d  iifit  be  had  been  regularly  inkm  in  ;  indeed,  ho  did  not  scruple 

io  ... .  .i.U  it  had  never  been  his  intention  to  embark  in  a  filiip  that  wm 
sure  toiSuundfff.  and  he  threw  out  something  liken  rcbtdie  on  the  indelicacy 
of  asldiii^  b '  Mo  the  sacrifieo  ho  had  already  made  for  the  honour  of 

!Feiiiplo*8  note  ran  thn« : — 
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"  Deab  Gusty, — ^If  yonr  annoyonceg  havo  not  affected  your  brain,  I  am 
at  a  loss  for  an  explanation  of  yonr  last  letter.  How,  I  would  ask 
yon,  is  a  poor  secretary  of  legation  to  9nbsist  on  the  beggarly  pittance  F.  0. 
affords  him?  Four  hundred  and  fifty  per  annum  is  to  supply  rent, 
clothes,  club  expenses,  a  stall  at  the  opera,  and  one's  Httle  charities  in 
perhaps  one  of  the  dearest  capitals  in  Europe.  So  £ar  from  expecting 
the  demand  yon  have  made  upon  me,  I  actually,  at  the  moment  of 
receiving  yours,  had  a  half-finished  note  on  my  writing-table  asking  you  to 
increase  my  poor  allowance.  When  I  left  Castello,  I  think  you  had  sixteen 
horses.  Can  you  possibly  want  more  than  two  for  the  carriage  and  one  for 
your  own  riding  ?  As  to  your  garden  and  greenhouse  expenses,  I'll  lay  ten 
to  one  your  first  peas  cost  you  a  guinea  a  quart,  and  you  never  saw  a  pine 
at  your  table  under  five-and-twenty  pounds ;  and  now  that  I  am  on  the 
theme  of  reduction,  I  would  ask  what  do  yon  want  with  a  chef  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty  a  year  ?  Do  you,  or  does  Ellen,  ever  eat  of  anything 
but  the  simplest  diet  at  table  ?  Don't  yon  send  away  the  entrees  every 
day,  wait  for  the  roast  gigot,  or  the  turkey  or  the  woodcocks,  and  in  con- 
seqnence,  does  not  M.  Gr^oire  leave  the  cookery  to  be  done  by  one  of 
hif  '  aides,'  and  betake  himself  to  the  healthful  pursuit  of  snipe-shooting, 
and  the  evening  delight  of  Mrs.  Somebody's  tea  at  Portshandon  ?  ^Vhy 
not  add  this  useless  extravagance  to  the  condemned  list  of  the  vineries, 
the  stable,  and  the  score  of  other  extraordinaries,  which  an  energetic  hand 
would  reduce  in  half-an-hour  ? 

**  I'm  sure  you'll  not  take  it  in  ill  part  that  I  bring  these  things  under 
your  notice.  "Whether  out  of  the  balance  in  hand  you  will  give  me  five 
hundred  a  year,  or  only  three,  I  shall  ever  remain 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  Temple  Edgerton  Bramleigh." 

"  Read  that,  Nelly,"  said  Augustus,  as  he  threw  it  across  the  table. 
"  I'm  almost  afraid  to  say  what  I  think  of  it." 

This  was  said  as  they  sat  in  their  little  lodging  in  the  Rue  dcs  Moines : 
for  the  letter  had  been  sent  through  an  embassy-bag,  and  consequently  had 
been  weeks  on  the  road,  besides  lying  a  month  on  a  tray  in  the  Foreign 
Office  till  some  idle  lounger  had  taken  the  caprice  to  forw^ard  it. 

•'  Where  docs  he  write  from  ?  " 

"  Her  Majesty's  Jjegation  at  Munich.  Lord  Culduff  is  there  special, 
and  Temple  is  acting  as  secretary  to  him." 

**  And  does  Marion  send  no  message  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  She  wants  all  the  trunks  and  cftrriago-boxes  which  phe  left 
at  Castello  to  be  forwarded  to  town  for  transmission  abroad.  I  don't  think 
8he  remembers  us  much  further.  She  hopes  I  will  not  have  her  old  mare 
sold,  but  make  arrangements  for  her  having  a  free  paddock  for  the  rest  of 
her  life,  and  she  adds  that  you  ought  to  take  the  pattern  of  the  slipper  on 
her  side-saddle,  for  if  it  should  happen  that  you  ever  ride  again,  you'll  find 
it  better  than  any  they  make  now." 
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last  page.  "  They  were  stopping  at  a  little  inn  one  night  where  Pracontal 
and  Longworth  anived,  and  George  hy  a  mere  accident  heard  Pracontal 
declare  that  he  would  have  given  anything  to  have  known  yon  personally, 
that  he  desired  ahove  everything  to  he  received  hy  you  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship, and  even  of  Idndred ;  that  the  whole  of  this  unhappy  business  could 
have  been  settled  amicably,  and  in  fact,  he  never  ceased  to  blame  himself 
for  the  line  into  which  bis  lawyer's  advice  had  led  him,  while  all  his  wishes 
tended  to  an  opposite  direction." 

*'  But  Sedley  says  he  has  accepted  the  arrangement,  and  abandoned 
all  claim  in  future." 

"  So  he  has,  and  it  is  for  that  he  blames  himself.  He  says  it  debars 
him  from  the  noble  part  he  desired  to  take." 

"  I  was  no  part  to  this  compromise,  Nelly,  remember  that.  I  yielded 
to  reiterated  entreaty  a  most  unwilling  assent,  declaring  always  that  the  law 
must  decide  the  case  between  us,  and  the  rightful  owner  have  his  own. 
Let  not  Mr.  Pracontal  imagine  that  all  the  high-principled  action  is  on  his 
ade :  from  the  very  first  I  declared  that  I  would  not  enjoy  for  an  hour 
what  I  did  not  regard  undisputably  as  my  own.  You  can  bear  witness  to 
this,  Nelly.  I  simply  assented  to  the  arrangement,  as  they  called  it,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  scandal.  What  the  law  shall  decide  between  us,  need 
eall  forth  no  evil  passions  or  ill-will.  If  the  fortune  we  had  believed  our 
own  belongs  to  another,  let  him  have  it."  The  tone  of  high  excitement 
in  which  he  spoke  plainly  revealed  how  far  a  nervous  temperament  and  a 
susceptible  nature  had  to  do  with  his  present  resolve.  Nelly  had  seen 
this  before,  but  never  so  fully  revealed  as  now.  She  knew  well  the  springs 
which  could  move  him  to  acts  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  but  she  had 
not  thoroughly  realized  to  herself  that  it  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  honourable 
emotion  he  had  determined  to  accept  the  reverse  of  fortune,  which  would 
leave  him  penniless  in  the  world. 

"  No,  Nelly  I  "  said  he,  as  he  arose  and  walked  the  room,  with  head 
erect,  and  a  firm  step.  **We  shall  not  suffer  these  people  who  talk 
slightingly  of  the  newly  risen  gentry  to  have  their  scoff  unchallenged  I 
It  is  the  cant  of  the  day  to  talk  of  mercantile  honour  and  City  notions 
of  what  is  high-minded  and  right,  and  I  shall  sho^  them  that  we — *  Lombard 
Street  people,*  as  some  newspaper  scribe  called  us  the  other  day — that  we 
can  do  things  the  proudest  earl  in  the  Peerage  would  shrink  back  from  as 
from  a  sacrifice  he  could  not  dare  to  face.  There  can  be  no  sneer  at  a  class 
that  can  produce  men  who  accept  beggary  rather  than  dishonour.  As  that 
Frenchman  said,  these  habits  of  luxury  and  splendour  were  things  he  had 
never  known, — ^the  want  of  them  would  leave  no  blank  in  his  existence. 
Whereas  to  us  they  were  the  daily  accidents  of  life— they  entered  into  our 
ways  and  habits,  and  made  part  of  our  very  natures ;  giving  them  up  was 
like  giving  up  ourselves,  surrendering  an  actual  identity  !  You  saw  our 
distinguished  connection.  Lord  Culduff,  how  he  replied  to  my  letter — a 
letter,  by  the  way,  I  should  never  have  stooped  to  write — ^but  Sedley 
had  my  ear  at  the  time  and  influenced  me  4igainst  my  own  conviction) 
TOL.  zvn. — ^NO.  98.  8. 
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The  aoble  viscount,  liowever,  was  &ee  £rom  all  eactra&eons  pzessore,  and  he 
told  OS  as  plaiDlj  aa  words  could  tell  it|  that  Ue  had  paid  bea'^ily  cuougli 
already  for  tlie  honour  of  being  connected  witli  ixb,  and  had  no  inieuiioQ 
to  contribute  another  sacrifice.  Ae  for  Tempi* — I  won't  speak  of  him  : 
poor  Jack,  how  di^Cerenil;  ha  would  liaTO  bahaved  In  Buch  a  criala." 

Happj  at  the  opportunity  to  draw  her  brother  away,  oven  passingly, 
&om  a  theme  that  seemed  to  press  upon  hiin  tmcaasingly,  Bho  di-ew  from 
the  drawer  of  a  little  work- table  a  Bmull  photograph  and  handod  it  to  hini» 
sajdngt  '*  ^  it  not  like  ?  " 

•*  Jack  I  *'  cried  he,    **  In  a  sailor's  jacket  too  1  what  is  this  ?  '* 

**  Ho  goes  out  as  a  mate  to  China/'  said  she  calmly.  **  Ha  wrote  : 
bat  half  a  dozen  Encs^  but  they  were  full  of  hope  and  cheerldlnesa ;  hd 
said  that  he  had  every  prospect  of  getting  a  ship,  when  he  was  once  out ; 
that  an  old  messmate  had  written  to  his  father — a  great  merchant  at 
Shanghai — about  him,  and  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  fears  foi  Ins  future/' 

''Would  auy  one  beheve  in  a  r&rei'se  so  complete  as  this?  **  ciieJ 
AugustuSi  as  he  clasped  his  bands  before  him.  **Who  ever  heard  of 
such  ruin  in  so  short  a  time  ?  " 

**  Jack  certainly  takes  no  daspainng  view  of  life,"  said  she  quieUy. 

'•Wliatl  does  ha  pretend  to  say  it  ig  nothing  to  descend  from  his 
rank  as  an  oiEccr  of  the  navy,  with  a  brilliant  prospeet  before  him,  and  au 
uilluent  connection  at  his  back,  to  be  a  common  sailor ,  or  at  best  ono 
gi-ade  removed  from  a  common  sailor,  and  his  whole  family  beggared.?  Is 
thic  the  picture  he  can  afford  to  look  on  with  pleasure  or  with  hop^  I  Tho 
man  who  sees  in  his  downfall i  no  sacrifiee,  or  no  degradation,  has  no 
sympathy  of  mine.  To  tell  me  that  hie  is  stout-hearted  is  absurd,  he  is 
simply  unfeeling."  Kelly's  lace  and  even  her  neck  beoamo  oiiiasoQ« 
and  her  eyes  Hashed  indigoanily ;  bnt  sL  oil  the  passiouale  words 

that  were  almost  on  her  lips,  and  taking  : .  ^rsph  Ibom  him  replacdd 

it  in  the  drawer  and  turned  the  key. 

**  Has  Marion  written  to  you?  "  aeked  he  after  a  pause, 

**  Only  a  few  lines.     I'm  a&aid  she's  not  very  happy  in  her  exaltcid 

condition  alker  all,  for   ^  li  these  words :  *  It  is  a  cruel  I 

that  has  belalkn  yovi,  ^^il  tlu^re  are  not  miseries  as 

to  bear  in  life  as  those  which  display  themselves  in  public  and  ikunt  i 
sufforiuga  be£bre  the  world.'  " 

*«That  old  fop's  temp^ir  perhaps  b  hard  to  bear  with,**  said  ho 
carvlis^ly. 

**  Vou  mtzst  writ4)  to  Georgo  L'Estrange,  Gusty,**  said  aba  coaringlj'. 
*i  Xh4jn»  an)  no  letters  h^  Likes  so  much  as  yoiir&  Ha  says  you  are  the 
quIt  '        vciT  knaw  bow  to   adviso  without  taking  thai  tooo 

•ib)  i>a  oilunsive,  and  he  needs  advii^  jOBt  now — he  is  driva 

haU  wiid  >vi  J  and  inUirfeTTJic^/'      fiho  talk^  OB  in  this  all 

lof  sooM  \h^..y  .,_  .-.  pprew  gradually  c^iUner,  and  liis  faatums  Umug 
look  of  Ini^nsii^  and  yi^nufii,  rtf^gainod  iknit  ocJiaaij  tx;^svm(m  of 
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«  Do  yoa  know  what  was  passiDg  ihrongh  my  mind  just  now  ? ''  said 
he,  smiling  half  sadly.  *<  I  was  wishing  it  was  George  had  been  Marion's 
husband  instead  of  Lord  Colduff.  We'd  have  been  so  united,  the  vciy 
narrowness  of  oar  fortunes  would  have  banded  ns  more  closely  together, 
and  I  believe,  firmly  believe,  we  might  bave  been  happier  in  tbese  days  of 
humble  condition,  than  ever  we  were  in  our  palmy  ones :  do  you  agree 
withme,NeUy?" 

Her  £ice  was  now  crimson,  and  if  Augustus  had  not  been  the  least 
observant  of  men,  be  must  have  seen  how  his  words  had  agitated  her. 
She  merely  said  with  afiected  indifierence :  **WW>^an  tell  how  these  things 
would  turn  out  ?  There's  a  nice  gleam  of  sunlight,  Gusty.  Let  us  have 
a  walk.    I'll  go  for  my  bat." 

She  fied  firom  the  room  before  he  had  time  to  reply,  and  the  heavy 
clap  of  a  door  soon  told  that  she  had  reached  her  chamber. 


CHAPTEB    XXXIV. 

At  Loutainb. 

Thebe  are  few  delusions  more  common  with  woU-to-do  people  than  the 
belief  that  if  **  put  to  it  "  they  could  earn  their  own  livelihood  in  a  voile ty  of 
ways.  Almost  every  man  has  some  two  or  three  or  more  accomplishmeuts 
which  he  fancies  would  be  quite  adequate  to  his  suppoi-t,  and  remembering 
with  what  success  the  exercise  of  these  gifts  has  ever  been  hailed  in  the 
society  of  his  friends,  ho  has  a  sort  of  generous  dislike  to  be  obliged  to 
eclipse  some  poor  drudge  of  a  professional,  who,  of  course,  ydYL  bo 
consigned  to  utter  oblivion,  after  his  own  perfoiinance. 

Augustus  Bramleigh  was  certainly  not  a  conceited,  or  a  vain  man,  and 
yet  he  had  often  in  his  palmy  days  imagined  how  easy  it  would  bo  for  him 
to  pr9ndc  for  his  own  support :  he  was  something  of  a  musician,  he  sang 
pleasingly,  he  drew  a  little,  he  knew  something  of  threo  or  four  modern 
languages,  he  had  that  sort  of  smattering  acquaintance  with  questions  of 
religion,  poHtics,  and  literature,  which  the  world  calls  being  "v.ell- in- 
formed ;  "and  yet  nothing  short  of  the  grave  necessity  revealed  to  him  that, 
towards  the  object  of  securing  a  livelihood,  a  cobbler  in  his  bulk  was  out 
and  out  his  master. 

The  world  has  no  need  of  the  man  of  small  acquirements,  and  would 
rather  have  its  shoes  mended  by  the  veriest  botch  of  a  professional  ihim 
by  the  cleverest  amateur  that  ever  studied  a  Greek  sandal. 

"  Is  it  not  strange,  Nelly,  that  Brydgcs  and  Bowes  won't  take  those 
son^  of  mine,"  said  ho  one  morning  as  the  post  brought  him  several  letters. 
**  They  say  they  are  very  pretty,  and  the  accompaniments  full  of  taste,  but 
so  evidently  wanting  in  originality — such  palpable  imitations  of  Gordigiani 
and  Homani — ^they  would  meet  no  success.  I  ask  you,  Nelly,  am  I  the  man 
to  pilfer  from  any  one.   Is  it  likely  I  would  trade  on  another  man's  intellect  ? ' ' 

"  That  you  certainly  are  not,  Gusty !  but  remember  who  it  is  that 
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utters  ihifi  critieism.     The  mnn  who  has  do  oUier  teet  of  goodness  but 
ready  bhIc,  and  he  sees  in  this  case  little  hope  of  such." 

»'  Rankin  too  refuses  my  •  Ghoat  Stoi'y ;  *  he  calk  it  too  GcrmaD, 
what^jver  that  may  mean/' 

**  It  means  simply  that  he  wants  to  say  something  and  is  not  vcjt  c1< 
what  it  ought  to  he.   And  yom*  wat<?r*colour  sketch — the  Street  in  Bruges  ? 

'*  Worst  of  all/"  cried  he,  interrupting.  **  Dinetti,  with  whom  1  Lave 
squandered  hundreds  for  prints  and  drawings,  sends  it  back  with  these 
words  in  red  ehaJkon  the  hack : — **  No  distance ;  no  transparency;  general 
muddiness^ — ^a  bad  imitation  of  Prout's  worst  manner/* 

**  How  nnmannerly ;  how  coarse  ! 

"  Yes  ;  these  pmroYors  to  the  world's  taste  don't  mince  matters  with 
their  jommeymen.  They  remind  them  pretty  plainly  of  their  shortcomings  ; 
but  considering  how  much  of  pure  opinion  must  enter  into  these  thiagH, 
they  might  have  uttered  tbeir  judgments  with  more  diffidence/' 

**  They  may  not  always  know  what  is  best,  Gusty  ;  but  I  take  it,  they 
can  guess  very  correctly  as  to  what  the  pubhc  will  tLink  best.*' 

*•  How  humiliating  it  makes  labour  when  one  has  to  work  to  please  a 
popular  taste.  I  always  had  fancied  that  the  author,  or  the  painter^  or 
the  musiciJin,  stood  on  a  sort  of  pedestal,  to  the  foot  of  which  came  thi 
publisher,  entreating  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  catch  the  utteringe 
genius,  and  become  the  channel  through  which  they  should  flow  into 
expectant  world  ;  and  now  I  see  it  is  the  music-seUer,  or  the  print-sell^ 
is  on  the  pedestal,  and  the  m&n  of  genius  kneek  at  his  feet  and  pm; 
to  be  patronized/' 

*'I  am  sm'c,  Gusty,''  said  she,  drawing  her  arm  within  his,  as  he  stooSi 
at  the  window,  *'  I  am  sure  we  most  have  friends  who  would  find  you 
some  employment  in  the  pubUc  senic^  that  you  would  not  dislike,  and  you 
would  even  take  interest  in.     Let  as  see  first  what  wo  could  ask  for/' 

'*  No  ;  first  let  us  think  of  whom  wo  could  ask  for  it/' 

•'  WeD,  be  it  so.  There  is  Sir  Francis  Dcighton  ;  i8n*t  he  a  Cabinet 
Minister  ?  " 

**  Yes.  My  lather  gave  him  his  first  rise  in  life  \  but  I'm  not  sure  they 
Ictpt  np  much  intimacy  later  on/* 

*'  I'll  write  to  him.  Gusty ;  he  has  all  the  Colonial  patronage  and  could 
ensily  make  you  governor  of  something  to-mon'ow*  Say  *  yes  ; '  tell  me  1 
may  write  to  him/' 

"It's  nof  ft  ]'  ign  yon,    '  U/'  said  hoi  vdth  a 

Bad  smile;  »*an*i^  idoitbeti  i  should/' 

"  I   sbjill   write,"'  said  fihe,  boldy,   **  with   Uio   full   uaRuronce   thi 
Bir  Phmcii  will  be  well  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  eon 
an  old  firiend  anid  benefactor/' 

••Perhaps  it  i«  thiit  my  hite  dt?feata  have  made  me  cowaidly^ — bat  I 
OWB,  Niftlly,  I  am  less  tlmn  hopeful  of  inccsM.** 

"  And  I  am  full  of  confidt*nco.  Shall  I  Bhaw  yon  my  letter  whim  I  bare 
irriti«ii4f"- 
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*'  Better  not,  Nelly.  I  might  begin  to  question  the  prudence  of  this, 
or  the  taste  of  that,  and  end  by  asking  you  to  suppress  it  all.  Do  what 
you  like  then,  and  in  your  own  way.** 

Nelly  was  not  sony  to  obtain  permission  to  act  free  of  all  trammels, 
and  went  off  to  her  room  to  write  her  letter.  It  was  not  till  after  many 
attempts  that  she  succeeded  in  framing  an  epistle  to  her  satisfaction.  She 
did  not  wish — ^while  reminding  Sir  Franics  of  whom  it  was  she  was 
speaking — to  recall  to  him  any  unpleasant  sentiment  of  an  old  obligation : 
she  simply  adverted  to  her  father's  long  friendship  for  him,  but  dropped 
nothing  of  his  once  patronage.  She  spoke  of  their  reverse  in  fortune  with 
dignity,  and  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  could  declare  proudly  that  their 
decline  in  station  inyolved  no  loss  of  honour,  and  she  asked  that  some 
employment  might  be  bestowed  on  her  brother,  as  upon  one  well  deserving 
of  such  a  charge. 

"I  hope  Uiere  is  nothing  of  the  suppliant  in  all  this?  "  '*I  hope 
it  is  such  a  note  as  Gusty  would  have  approved  of,  and  that  my  eager- 
ness to  succeed  has  involved  me  in  no  undue  humihty.**  Again  and 
again  she  read  it  over ;  revising  this,  and  changing  that,  till  at  length 
grown  impatient,  she  folded  it  up  and  addressed  it,  saying  aloud  :  *'  There, 
it  is  in  the  chance  humour  of  him  who  reads,  not  in  the  skill  of  the  writer, 
lies  the  luck  of  such  epistles.*' 

"  You  forgot  to  call  him  Right  Honourable,  Nolly,**  said  Augustus,  as 
he  looked  at  ihe  superscription. 

**  I*m  afraid  IVe  forgotten  more  than  that.  Gusty ;  but  let  us  hope  for 
the  best.*' 

"  What  did  you  ask  for  ?  ** 

"  Anything, — whatever  he  can  give  you,  and  is  disposed  to  give,  I've 
said.   We  are  in  that  category  where  the  proverb  says — there  is  no  choice.*' 

"  rd  not  have  said  that,  Nelly.'* 

**  I  know  that,  and  it  is  precisely  on  that  account  that  I  said  it  for 
you.  Remember,  Gusty,  you  changed  our  last  fifty  pounds  in  the  world 
yesterday.** 

'*  That's  true,**  said  he,  sitting  down  near  the  table,  and  covering  his 
bee  with  both  bands. 

"There's  a  gentleman  belowstairs,  madam,  wishes  to  know  if  ho 
could  see  Mr.  Bnunleigh,**  said  the  landlady  entering  the  room. 

"  Do  you  know  his  name  ?  **  said  Nelly,  seeing  that  as  her  brother  paid 
no  attention  to  the  announcement,  it  might  be  as  well  not  to  admit  a  visitor. 

**  This  is  his  card,  madam.** 

"  Mr.  Cutbill  I  *'  said  Nelly,  reading  aloud.  **  Gusty,**  added  she,  bend- 
ing over  him,  and  whispering  in  his  ear,  "  would  you  see  Mr.  Cutbill  ?  *' 

'*  I  don*t  care  to  see  him,**  muttered  he,  and  then  rising  ho  added  : 
"  Well,  let  him  come  up  ;  but  mind,  Nelly,  we  must  on  no  account  ask 
him  to  stay  and  dine  with  us.** 

She  nodded  assent,  and  the  landlady  retired  to  introduce  the  stranger. 


ISO 


Ek  Cbret  l^nml^;  |)oract,  ^ittns,  aiib  ^ermijitr, 


The  mjatical  fascination  Trhidi  tlio  Number  Tlireo  used  to  exercise  over 
the  hranan  mind,  receives  fiome  excuse  from  interesting  facts  in  the 
hiistoTj  of  litertiture.  Thns,  lUero  are  throe  sDpreiue  opie  -povi  "  - , 
TirgiJ,  and  MUton.     There  are  three  masters  of  Greek  tragedj,  ;  -, 

Sophocles,  and  Enripidcs.  There  are  thi*ee  nnrivalled  satirists,  Aris- 
tophanes, Rabelais,  and  Swift,  And  there  are  three  lyrists,  who  stand 
out  in  the  oimals  of  song,  enjojing  a  poptdarity  beyond  all  competition, — 
Horace,  Bums,  and  Beranger,  It  is  vdQi  the  last  triad  that  onr  bnemcss 
lies  at  present.  It  eeems  to  us  that  each  of  them  may  be  better  under- 
stood if  all  three  be  compared  together;  and  that  whatever  essential 
'iimikrity  can  be  shown  to  exist  between  them,  will  tend  to  throw  light 
cm  the  lyrical  character  and  the  l}Tical  genius. 

The  points  of  coincidence  in  the  condition  and  temperament  of  these 
men  of  different  nations,  ai'e  curious,  to  begin  with.  They  were  all  of 
htmfible  degree  by  birth,  yet  more  cfr  less  fortunate  in  some  eircnmstances 
of  their  training.  They  were  all,  for  parts  of  their  career,  m  Government 
employment.  They  all  early  found  patrons  among  men  of  rank,  They 
all  held  a  kind  of  mixed  poUtics,  the  result  of  the  fluctuntionB  of  the  ages 
in  which  they  lived.  They  all  enjoyed  popularity  driring  their  lifelimos. 
All  three  were  strongly  susoeptible  of  religious  impressioni?,  but  hostile 
to  prevailing  dogmatism  and   superstition;  keenly  pr  ,  f 

friends,  and  the  chann  of  women  ;  deeply  tinged  with  i  j 

cheerful  nt  ordinary  times,  and  hilarioue  on  festal  occasions.      All  were 
{Nitriotio  to  a  degree  exceeding  the  seal  of  common  men.     And  thon^ 
the  basis  of  their  genius  in  each  case  was  a  gift  of  creative  sponianeit 
vhteli  d^ftes   analysis,  tticy  all  alike   worked  on   tr  1.1 

litoraiy  and  musical;  and  worked  en  it  in  the  true  ni  ^      .  hi 

mueli  love  of  form,  fbi^h,  symmetr}*,  and  grace.     HnoUy,  what  Is  pro- 

fonndly  significant^  these  thi-eo  s* '^  ^^  all  began  with  ratire, — ^a 

thoroughly  hnmorous  vein  of  satire  i  wtm  to  the  group. 

In  ordrr  to  draw  out  this  parallel  wilL  >  ^s,  it  will  bo 

thftt  we  should  take  a  glance  at  each  of  our  -  .-..-.  .;.parat«h%    B^rang 
hra  been  litilo  discussed  £ii  En^tlaud,  oonsidering  his  European  cckbnt| 
and  thfi  mat    '  ''^tnc^" 

md  Bmns  u  h^*-^ 

poeU  arf  far  ^rom  b«ing  as  generaUy  known  v 

It. is  a  '*- *'•'■•■'  *-  r  "■'*■!  upcin,  tJau.,    liL.iu....,    ^^^..^  ^.-•.   '■    '' 

wfail«r'B  dnj,  and  seretjty« fivu  ytiaw  ago,  ebon 

im^^  mofo  r4^4»M  u\m,  j«»t^  thim  tdthur  Bums  or  B^raogar. 
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apprehend,  however,  that  this  admits  of  no  doubt.  It  is  another  piquant 
fact  of  tho  kind,  that  eren  those  evergreen  classical  reputations  have 
their  good  and  bad  seasons, — ^their  periods  of  fashion  and  of  neglect.  In 
the  eighteenth  oentmy,  wo  hear  of  Horace  everywhere,  fix)m  tiie  pulpit 
to  the  ball-room.  But  for  many  years  after  our  own  century  opened,  he 
was  no  longer  the  mode.  He  ceased,  as  Niebuhr  says,  to  have  justice 
done  him  ;  and  in  the  lectores  which  Niebuhr  delivered  at  Bonn  in  1828-9, 
that  great  scholar  protested  against  the  reaction.  Since  then,  there  has 
been  a  highly  active  Horatian  movement  in  literature.  Hofinan  Peerlkamp, 
a  Dutch  professor  of  great  distinction,  gave  an  impulse  to  this,  in  an 
miusual  way.  Ho  issued,  in  1888,  a  work,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
show  that  a  good  deal  of  the  present  text  of  Horace  is  spurious  and 
supposititious.  Such  audacity  roused  the  Germans,  and  the  subject  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  gone  to  sleep  again  yet.  But  the  revival  extended 
beyond  the  province  of  criticism,  strictly  so-called.  Canon  Tato  and 
Dean  Milmon  in  England,  Baron  Yalckenaer  and  others  in  France, 
conducted  excellent  investigations  of  the  poet's  whole  life  and  genius, — 
and,  indeed,  his  life  had  been  treated  with  injustice  as  well  as  his  genius. 
Tranalations,  too,  have  multiplied,  till  a  certain  impatience  of  them  has 
become  manifest.  Some  are  spirited  and  sympathetic  paraphrases,  like 
those  of  Father  Pnmt  and  Lord  Derby ;  some  are  more  severe,  but  equally 
able,  like  those  of  Professor  Oonington.  Others,  again,  repeating  tho 
error  of  Francis  in  new  shapes,  are  loose  in  style,  and  modem  in 
character,— echoes  of  Moore  rather  than  of  Horace. 

Meanwhile,  substantial  agreement  may  be  said  to  have  been  arrived 
at  on  some  long-agitated  Horatian  questions.  The  old  poet's  character 
emerges  out  of  the  latest  discussions  as  sound  and  loveablc  as  ever.  A 
Brutus  and  Oassius  man  in  his  youth,  ho  gave  in  his  intellectual  adhesion 
to  the  Emperor  only  when  the  Empire  had  become  a  distinct  and  bene- 
ficent necessity.  It  was,  in  feet,  his  own  cause,  for  tho  raising  of  now 
men,  and  the  encouragement  of  letters  were  essential  parts  of  tho  Crosnrean 
policy.  But  he  could  still  sing  the  praise  of  **  the  noblo  death  of  Cato." 
Nor  was  there  anything  servile  in  his  attitude  towards  Augustus,  whose 
services  to  tho  State  he  celebrated  in  a  manly  and  independent  kind  of 
way.  Augustus  chid  him  playfully  for  not  courting  him  more.  Compared 
with  the  attitude  of  Boileau  to  such  a  ruler  as  Louis  Quatorze,  that  of 
Horace  towards  Augustus — ^who,  whatever  else  wo  may  think  of  him,  was 
one  of  the  ablest  sovereigns  that  ever  lived — stands  out  with  something  of 
a  classical  dignity.  With  regard  to  his  private  life,  what  writer  has  sho^m 
more  fihal  piety,  or  shown  it  with  a  finer  disregard  of  all  tho  mean  social 
fears  which  beset  low  natures  in  unexpected  prosperity  ?  What  man  has 
ever  been  more  familiar  with  the  rarer  and  sweeter  natures  of  his  time  ? 
As  for  his  morals,  he  would  not  have  understood  what  is  held  on  somo 
branches  of  morals  by  the  modem  world,  which  has  no  right  to  measure 
him  by  its  own  Btandards.  And  Buttmann  did  a  good  deal  to  put  people 
tight  on  one  matter  at  least,  when  he  subjected  the  heroines  of  the  love- 
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songs  to  a  critical  inquiiy.  There  we  Bome  oighkcn  of  Ihem,  but  they 
vanish  away  when  looked  at  closely.  The  Pyrrhas  and  CHyceras  aro 
mere  Greek  statuettes.  The  Lalage  of  one  lyric  ia  not  the  Lalage  of 
another ;  and  Lydia  dissolves  into  b^*o  figures,  one  as  shadowy  as  its 
iMlster,  Mr.  Newman  contends  for  the  historical  reality  of  Cinara,  and  is 
a  little  annoyed  with  Horace  for  not  having  married  hen  But  evtin 
Cinara  proves  to  have  been  a  mere  name  on  investigation.  These  hotiris 
of  literature,  with  yellow  and  myrrh-Bcented  hair,  and  crowns  of  ivy  or 
rose  leaves,  wore  just  as  much  Greek  ornaments  of  Horace's  library  as 
the  figures  which  Atticus  bought  in  Athens  for  the  library  of  hie  friend 
Cicero's  Tusculan  villa.  The  fact  is,  that  in  one  whole  chtsg  of  his  Odes, 
oar  friend  the  Venuaian  simply  used  tho  Latin  language  as  an  ivory  on 
which  to  paint  Greek  Bubjccts.  This  is  so  indisputable,  that  he  has 
iften  been  treated  within  tho  Inst  half  century  or  so  as  a  mere  imitator, 
•^^Itose  satires  and  epistles  alone  desen^e  much  admimtion.  But  to  irdk 
in  this  way,  is  to  talk  just  as  great  nonsense  as  those  gentlemen  who 
pretend  to  know*  all  about  the  family  of  Tyndaris  j  or  who  behevc  Horace 
to  be  in  do>mright  earnest  when  he  relates  how,  having  fallen  asleep  in 
his  childhood  on  Mount  Yidtui'  in  Apuha,  doves  came  and  covered  him 
with  leaves  of  biuret  aod  myrtle,  Ho  imitated  the  Greek  hiists  un- 
doubtedly ;  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Boms  imitated  the  old  Scotch 
Bong-writers,  dud  Beranger  tho  chofismnien  of  the  eighteenth  century* 
Tradition  is  essential  to  the  populiir  lyrist,  who  must  also  avail  himself^ 
in  order  to  seize  tho  popular  heart,  of  known  and  fomiUar  artistic  forms, 
— ^just  as  of  known  and  familiar  aira  or  tunes,  Bui  through  imitation 
Horace  learned  to  be  original.  The  charming  odes  addressed  to  his 
friends  Septimius,  Pompeius  Varus,  and  others,  are  not  fancy- pieces,  but 
fresh  from  life  ;  while  such  noble  passages  as  the  description  of  Kegulus 
in  the  Cffh  tonatUem  are  thoroughly  lUtman.  Bcholars  who  insist  too 
much  on  the  imitative  side  of  Horace's  labours,  seem  to  forget  that  the 
Greek  l^Tists  Alcieus,  Sappho,  and  others,  continued  io  exist  alongside 
him  for  many  ages,  and  that,  if  he  had  been  anything  like  a  more  echo  of 
them,  his  works  would  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion.  As  it  was, 
ho  appears  to  have  been  as  popular  through  the  whole  Ramim  empire  as 
Beranger  in  France,  or  Bums  in  Great  Britain*  We  cannot  say,  inO>xJ, 
bow  far  it  was  poBSible  for  a  writer  to  penetrates  the  masses  in  a  civiUm* 
tion  of  which  slavery  formed  so  large  a  fLiiture  ;  but  ther<j  is  evidtrDOO 
cnou^'h  that  Horace  was  as  widely  known  as  any  classlcnl  writer  r nuld 
become.  Now,  it  is  a  cardinal  point  about  our  three  Imtts,  and  their 
own  peeuHar  triumph,  that  they  gained  the  multitude  without  losing  tho 
cultivated  classes.     "  If  anybody  pr^      '  '  '  "  .  •*  t 

wtjcp  for  it,  and  bo  sung  about  iJl  ^<^,  who 

songs  were  heard  in  every  caharft^  tells  us,  not  withont  cf)Ti  that 

IiOttii  XVUJ,  was  accused  of  having  them  on  ^'-  -•  •' '  i,.,...,  ,>«i.'n  bo 
<lil^d•     Who  iuijh  a  formidable  enemy  of  tho    I  m  Bt ranger  f 

But  tho  h«iwi  of  thoBourboQji  was  a  great  lover  of  Hg*iH.e,  and  kocw  a  truly 
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gpod  song  when  he  saw  it.  Success  of  this  double  kind  is  by  no  means  the 
necessary  attendant  of  all  kinds  of  lyrical  greatness.  Odes  like  those 
of  Gray  or  Wordsworth,  even  songs  like  some  of  Mr.  Tennyson's,  are  not 
addressed  to  the  people.  What  can  be  grander  in  its  way,  for  example, 
than  Tennyson's  bugle-song  ?    But  take  a  stanza  of  it : — 

O  lore,  they  die,  in  yon  rich  sky, 
They  fiiint  on  hill,  and  field,  and  river  ; 

Our  echoes  roll  from  sool  to  son!. 
And  grow  for  erer  and  for  ever. 

Who  can  even  imagine  a  stanza  like  this  being  sung  by  a  country  girl,  while 
spreading  her  webs  to  bleach  near  a  running  stream  ? 

This  illustration  of  a  poet's  popularity  is  taken  from  Allan  Cunningham, 
who  records  it  as  his  own  experience  in  the  matter  of  the  popularity  of  the 
songs  of  Bums.  Bums,  like  Horace,  has  been  differently  estimated  at 
difEerent  periods,  since  his  death  in  1796,  ten  years  after  his  poems 
burst  upon  the  world.  His  first  biographers,  including  even  Dr.  Currie, 
obyioasly  underrated  him ;  and  Walker  especially  (of  whom  the  world 
would  noTer  haTO  heard  but  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  great  man) 
writes  in  an  intolerable  and  contemptible  strain  of  patronage.  It  was  the 
misfortune  of  Bums  to  be  bom  in  an  age  when  Scotland  had  ceased  to  be 
a  kingdom,  without  baring  reconciled  herself  to  the  condition  of  a  pro- 
rinco.  In  an  earlier  time  he  would  hare  been  happier,  for  whatever  his 
circumstances  his  heart  would  have  been  more  at  peace.  In  a  later  time, 
he  would  have  emigrated  young,  risen  to  &me  and  fortune,  and  left, 
probably,  greater  contributions  to  literature  than  any  of  those  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  world  cherishes  his  memory.  As  it  was,  he  fell  upon  a 
generation  whose  society  and  Uterature  were  both  eminently  artificial,  and 
wrote  his  best  things  in  a  language  the  doom  of  which  was  already  sealed. 
His  whole  life  was  thus  a  moral  struggle,  as  well  as  a  physical  and  social 
one  ;  a  struggle  between  a  loyal  romantic  Scots  heart,  and  a  society  &llen 
into  narrow  diyisions,  with  their  class  prejudices  and  local  meannesses ; 
between  the  consciousness  of  original  power,  and  the  check  imposed  by 
the  OYcr-yaluing  of  mere  formal  education  on  the  part  of  an  age  which 
had  forgotten  what  poetic  originahty  really  was.  We  hear  much  of 
Buras*s  flattering  reception,  in  the  winter  of  1786,  by  the  Edinburgh  men 
of  letters.  But  they  were  afler  all  mere  mediocrities ;  for  the  era  of 
Hume  had  passed  away,  and  the  era  of  Scott  had  not  opened.  Hume  was 
dead ;  Adam  Smith  was  in  declining  health,  and  suffering  from  the  depres- 
sion of  spirits  which  overtook  him  after  the  loss  of  his  mother.  Thoso 
whose  names  one  hears  as  receiving  Bums — let  us  say  Blair  and  Mac- 
kenzie, for  instance — ^wanted  a  relish  for  real  genius,  and  evidently  regarded 
the  poor  bard  as  a  miraculous  Ayrshire  ploughman  who  thought  much  too 
highly  of  himself.  Indeed,  gross  exaggeration  long  prevailed  on  the 
subject  of  Bums*s  actual  position  and  attainments.  He  was  not  a  peasant 
at  all,  to  begin  with,  but  came  of  an  old  stock  of  Kincardineshire  farmers, 
who  seem  tp  have  been  people  of  some  superiority,  for  his  grandfather  is 
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fonnd  joinmg  liis  brother  ftgriculinrists  in  selting  up  a  seltooL  His  reading, 
ff mn  bDjhood  upwards,  was  wlmt  would  have  been  tliought  respectable  in 
almost  any  eJaes  of  Hfo  at  that  time  ;  for,  with  all  the  talk  about  Seotdi 
edijieatioii,  it  is  the  diffusion,  rather  than  the  degree  of  knowledge  of  any 
kind,  that  makes  the  Northern  kingdom  remiirkable.  But  ibongh  in 
realitr  no  vnlgar  portent,  Bonis  was  too  much  treated  as  snch ;  and  he 
kft  Edinburgh  with  Btings  lurking  in  his  breast,  for  which  the  hospitality 
that  curiosity  about  him  had  excited,  did  not  compensate-  His  dnnking- 
bouts  with  what  ho  calls  *'  the  stately  patricians  **  of  Edinburgh,  produced 
not  only  headaeheS)  but  heartaches,  which  were  much  worse  to  bear. 

That  Bums* 8  poems  should  hfiTo  been  sdmired,  can  hardly  bo  claimed 
m  &  eredit  for  that  generation*  Their  power  is  no  glaringly  undeniable ; 
tliey  ore  so  superior  io  uny  Scottish  poems  that  the  oountiy  had  seen  for 
eenturies ;  that  to  orerlook  them  would  have  been  sample  barbarism.  Yet 
they  only  reached  two  editions  in  BmTiB*s  life*timo,  though  he  lircd  ten 
years  aHer  achicTing  his  fame.  Nor  are  those  apologists  mox^  Buccessful 
who  would  extenuate  the  meanness  of  the  sordid  patronage  which  ^idaeed 
him  in  an  employment  of  seventy  pounds  a  year.  6eotland,  throvjgh  the 
influence  of  Dnndas,  hod  a  largo  share  of  crown  patro«»go  at  that  time, 
but  it  was  bestowed  on  those  who  had  no  claims  but  relation  Bhip,  or  who 
maile  up  for  the  want  of  that»  by  the  qiialiUes  so  admirably  portrayed  in 
6ir  Pertinax  Maesyoophant.  Lord  Brougham  and  iho  late  Mr.  ]^IcCulloeh 
fire  not  unnatorallj  surprised  that  Adam  Smitli  should  hn^  '^bbed 

off  with  a  oammiaai^mership  of  costoms.     But  this  was  a  j  ri^xa^ 

Bums  a  gcager.  And  it  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  he  was  "  a  poet,  and  as 
a  poet  xmilt  fbr  business.*'  There  lure,  indeed,  some  morbid  modem  poets 
of  peenhar  schools  who  shrink  even  tit^m  criticism ;  who  are  afraid  of 
being  looked  at ;  and  who  are  capable  of  nothing  but  producing  their 
highly  ftrtifioial  stuff  in  a  retirement  cheered  by  the  oeeafional  company  of 
toadies*  But  the  type  of  poet  we  ftre  investigating  just  now  is  quite  a 
difivrent  kind  of  man.  Whether  it  be  the  strong  vein  of  humour  whio 
0eeiB0  an  essential  part  of  bim,  that  widens  the  lyrist  of  this  class,  or  nc 
cartoinly  lie  has  alv»T  ^  common-sense,  and  tact,  and  a  practical 

fiicnlty  for  afikireu  I  _.  .  Lonisbttd  people  as  much  by  tbe  Tul-TnTit 
vith  wbith  ho  behaved  in  a  society  quite  new  to  him,  as  by  I 

ere  admirable,  and  the  exta&t  oJ 

ned,  and  e^eUently  disehfi!  .t| 

V.     The  aimilar  qualities  of  Horace,  wbc 
rous  people,  were  chiefly  displayed  in  i 
.\ith  which  ho  &Ued  his  place  in  the  hig 
■r.:i.  t:H,r;i.,u''*iheaWeBt»eii  !'■  "  ^>ve 

'  •:>',  ] ;:  ."  i^^imiog  U  to  tl  -  Am, 

'  t'^rtu  irvte  man  of  o'  from 

his  Kinsiis  |^ii  un  (.i.uj,  the* 
£r  m  to  the  poel  aomtthiiig  «f 


ex 

of  biieiaeiit  i 
let  wns  east    ... 
ttisciUTe  of  tjisto 
^Dpeml  fori 

Bams  V 
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iTRS  eni  off  bj  death.  Yet  his  name  will  last  if  only  in  these  beantifnl 
lines : — 

Tho  bridegroom  maj  forget  the  bride| 

Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen ; 
The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 

That  on  his  h<»d  an  hour  has  been  ; 
The  mother  may  forget  the  child, 

That  smiles  sao  sweetly  on  her  knee ; 
Bot  111  romember  thee,  Gleneaim, 

And  a'  that  thoa  hast  done  for  me. 

For  this  "LanMnt"  promises  to  live  as  long  as  tho  Tyrrhena  rcfjum 
progenies,  on  the  one  hand ;  or  the  dedicaee  of  the  Chansons  published  in 
1888,  on  the  other.  There  was  a  strong  romantic  element — a  feudal  feeling 
akin  to  that  of  Sn:  Walter — ^in  the  original  attitude  of  Bums  towards  tho 
ancient  Scotch  fiimiHes.  It  is  seen  yery  clearly  in  his  curious  Jacobite 
letter  to  Lady  Winifred  Maxwell,  tho  heiress  of  tho  Earl  of  Nithsdale ;  in 
his  eorrespondenoe  with  Mrs.  Dunlop,  who  came  of  the  Wallace  blood ; 
in  the  dedication  of  his  second  edition  to  the  Caledonian  Hunt ;  and  in  the 
high-spirited  heart-stirring  <' Address  to  Edinburgh.*'  We  are  reminded 
in  the  last  poem^  of  the : — 

Qnid  debeas,  O  Roma,  Nenmibas, 
Testis  Metamrom  flnmen^— 

and  not  a  few  similar  passages,  of  Horace.  But  the  stem  experience  of  life 
taught  Bums  that  the  time  ibr  generous  illusions  was  gone  by.  The 
Jacobite  became  a  Jacobin,  or  something  like  it.  Tho  poet  who  had 
addressed  Mr.  Tytler,  the  champion  of  Mary  Stuart,  in  such  verses  as 
these — 

My  fathers  that  name  hare  rcrcred  on  a  throne, 

My  fathers  bare  fallen  to  right  it ; 
Those  fathers  would  spurn  their  degenerate  son, 
That  name  should  be  willingly  slight  it — 

lived  to  sing  "A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  that,"  and  to  welcome  tho  French 
Revolution.  If,  at  one  end  of  his  career,  ho  could,  liko  tho  Roman  poet, 
think  kindly  of  the  Etrurian  grandees,  and  of  tho  Clandii,  and  Lamine,  of 
his  Northern  land, — at  tho  other  end  of  it,  ho  handed  over  his  torch  to  ono 
who  cared  little  indeed  for  such  recollections  and  associations, — a  child  of 
the  Revolution  destined  to  perpetuate  its  glories,  and  to  continue  its  work. 
Fate  seems  to  have  curiously  linked  together  these  lyrists ;  and  Beranger, 
who  knew  neither  the  language  of  Rome,  nor  of  Great  Britain,  lived  to  bo 
repeatedly  entitled  "  the  Horace,"  and  **  the  Robert  Bums,"  of  Franco,  by 
men  well  competent  to  judge  of  both. 

Bums,  liko  Horace,  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  the  son  of  a 
good  and  wise  father ;  and  of  receiving  that  sound  dom'cstic  training  which 
books  cannot  give,  and  which  tho  want  of  books  docs  not  necessarily 
impair.  It  is  curious  to  compare  tho  Roman  poet's  grateful  record  of  tho 
excellent  old  freedman  who  kept  his  youth  pure  from  all  corraption  : — 

Scrvavit  ab  omni 
Kbn  solnm  £icto,  Tcnnn  opprobrio  qnoqnc  tnrpi-— 
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witli  tlie  Scotch  poet*s  similar  iestimony  to  the  oqnallj  honibld  sud 
adniirablo  cotter  of  Ajrshire ; — 

My  fnthcr  was  a  fatmcr  npoo  the  Carrick  border,  0|  m 

And  carefully  Ue  bred  me  in  decency  and  order,  0.  ■ 

Pierre  Jean  do  Beranger,  bom  in  the  Rue  Montorgneili  lu  Parts,  ia 
Augtisti  1780,  was  Jess  happily  situated  in  this  important  respect.  His 
feithcr  "vvus  a  Picard  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Peromie,  a  good* nature d 
careless  Frenchman,  of  volatile  character,  and  wandering  habitSj  in  Tvhom, 
or  his  carrier,  we  can  trace  none  of  the  solid  qualities  which  belonged  to 
his  celebrated  son.  The  father  of  this  Do  Berangor  had  kept  a  caUiiH 
near  PtTonne,  ha?ing  been  abandoned  by  his  father,  who  re-married  ia 
En^'land,  and  whoso  name  and  designation  were  Beranger  do  Formeutel, 
But  in  spito  of  their  condition,  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  poet 
resolutely  maintained  a  claim  to  belong  to  the  nobles^*',  and  bequeathed 
him  (their  only  legacy),  a  genealogy  in  which  they  asAcrted  themBtjlves  to 
be  descended  from  the  grent  house  of  the  Counts  of  Beranger  in  Provence « 
The  poet  was  described  as  D&  Beranger  in  his  acte  de  maiuauct^  and 
through  life  ailhered  to  **  the  particle  j  "  that  famous  pai'ticle,  the  right  to 
bear  which  is  so  fertile  a  theme  for  pleasantry  among  the  wits  of  Pam, 
and  about  which  Balzac  was  so  persistently  tormented.  Beranger,  we  need 
not  say,  became  as  fervent  a  democrat  as  his  father  was  a  royalist,  and 
made  the  *'  t/<?  "  the  occasion  for  a  celebrated  song  : — 

Kt  quoi  !  j*apj>rcntl8  qcc  Ton  critiqae, 

Lo  de  qui  prccc*de  moo  oom. 
^^  •  #  # 

^B  Je  suis  vikin  et  tii^vil&in  .  ,  . 

^B  Je  suifl  vikiti, 

^B  YilAiD,  vikin» 

Ho  tells  OB,  however,  that  he  could  have  passed  for  a  noble  if  he  had 
liked ;  though  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  never  caned  for  the  subject,  bred 
among  the  people  as  he  was^  and  making  of  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution  a 
life-long  worship.  His  youthful  training  was  of  a  vague  and  various  kind. 
His  fiilher,  after  having  been  a  lawj'er'a  clerk  in  tbe  pronnces,  came  to 
Paris,  whore  he  fell  in  love  with  the  lively  and  attructivo  daughter  df  a 
tailor,  in  whose  houso  the  song-writt^r  was  bora.  The  father  and  mother 
Bepamted  in  six  months.  The  father  wandered  away  to  Anjou  and  else* 
where  in  i*earch  of  employment,  and  tbe  mother  went  to  live  by  herselj 
while  young  Piene  Jean  continuoii  under  the  roof  of  the  gex)d  old  tailarll 
8omeUme6  he  wont  to  sec  her,  and  she  would  take  him  to  the  theatres  in 
the  BottlevanlB,  or  to  Utt^  in  thn  country;  eo  that  he  learned 

iOOiHhing  of  the  strange  <1 1  n  umau  life  in  Paris  even  before  Wanung 

to  foad«  And  what  a  drama  life  in  Pam  was  during  the  boyhood  of 
Btaufvri  who  giMw  op  in  a  Ucrvnltttion,  us  Horace  had  done  before  !  Ai 
Bint  jmK§  of  Hgs  bo  Mw  tho  taking  of  tbn  Ba:«tiUe  fnnn  thci  roof  of  a  hooso 
in  the  Fauhom^  84.  Antoinc,  whisn)  he  had  boen  sent  to  school,  but  wbcin 
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he  got  no  other  lesson,  he  says,  than  the  lesson  of  that  spectacle.*  In 
the  October  of  the  same  year,  1789,  while  walking  with  one  of  his  aunts, 
thej  found  themselyes  snrronnded  by  a  crowd  of  men,  and  of  women  of 
dr^tdfiil  appearance.  They  were  carrying  the  bloody  heads  of  the  gardes- 
du-corpi,  massacred  at  Versailles,  on  pikes ;  and  one  of  these  heads  passed 
qtdte  close  to  the  shuddering  boy.  When  tliinVing  of  it,  adds  he  long 
afterwards,  I  can  see  it  yet ;  and  he  thanked  Heayen  that  he  had  been 
away  from  Paris  during  the  Terror. 

He  escaped  the  scenes  of  that  worst  period  of  the  Revolution  (which, 
Bepubliemn  as  he  was,  he  always  deplored,)  by  having  been  sent  to  an 
aunt  at  Peronne.  The  good  poor  woman  looked  at  the  lad  of  nine  years 
and  a  hall^  whose  grand&ther  could  no  longer  maintain  him  ;  whose  &thcr 
freed  himself  from  him  as  a  burden ;  whose  very  mother  gave  herself  no 
thon^t  about  his  &te ;  and  who  had  been  sent  to  her  by  the  diligence  as 
a  kind  of  worthless  parcel  of  humanity  to  be  stowed  away  as  she  best 
could.  "  It  18  impossible  for  me  to  ehitfge  myself  with  him,"  said  she,  in 
her  perplexity;  and  Beranger  never  forgot  tiiat  moment.  "  Scenes  like 
these,"  be  remarks,  "  quickly  ripen  reason  in  those  who  are  bom  to  a 
little  of  it  I "  But  the  honest  kindly  aunt,  a  moment  aflerwards,  clasped 
little  Pierre  Jean,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  "  Pauvre  ahan- 
donni!  I  will  be  to  you  a  mother  I"  "  Never,"  writes  the  grateful  poet, 
«<  never  was  promise  better  kept  1 "  She  will  be  remembered  in  literary 
histoiy,  in  her  turn,  with  the  libertinus  of  Yenusia,  and  the  grave  kindly 
Scots  father,  who  sleeps  in  Alloway  kirkyard.  Beranger  calls  her  his  real 
mother ;  and  describes  her  as  a  woman  of  superior  mind,  who  had  made 
up  for  a  defective  education  by  serious  and  select  reading.  He  was  still 
unable  to  read  aloud  when  she  received  him,  though  he  had  already  con- 
trived to  get  through  the  Henriade,  She  took  him  in  hand,  vfiih  the  aid 
of  a  Racine,  a  Telemaque,  and  Yoltaire*s  dramas ;  and  an  old  schoolmaster 
taught  him  to  write  and  cipher. 

This  excellent  aunt's  position  was  that  of  keeper  of  a  small  inn ; 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  she  could  not  bestow  on  her  nephew  anything 
like  a  hi^  education.  He  remained  through  life,  in  his  own  words, 
unable  to  decline  mma,  a  muse,  or  rosa,  a  rose  ;  and  ignorant  of  every 
language  but  that  of  his  own  land.  We  all  know  the  attitude  towards  the 
ancient  masters  which  a  misfortune  of  this  kind  would  have  caused  a 
narrow-minded  mediocrity  to  assume.  Such  a  man  would  have  gone 
through  life  protesting  that  the  Falemian  grapes  were  sour ;  would  have 
sneered  at  classical  scholars ;  and  made  hazardous  jests  about  ^^  Greek 
particles  "  without  any  distinct  idea  of  the  place  occupied  by  the  particles 
in  the  structure  of  the  language.     But  Beranger  was  a  man  of  genius,  and 

*  Ma  Biographief-^ti  pofithnmoas  work,  and  an  admirable  contribntion  to  auto- 
biographical literature.  The  prose  of  Beranger  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  excellent 
than  his  verse.  In  the  satires  and  epistles  of  Horace  we  can  see  the  capacity  for  a 
prose  style,  if  need  be ;  while  that  of  Boms  (though  occasionally  tnrgid)  is  full  of 
rigour  and  animatioii. 
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an  honest  nuui*  Cironmstonccs  did  not  enable  him  to  ioacli  himself  Latin, 
as  Bousseau  Lad  done.  But  he  alwaya  deplored  his  want  of  such  know- 
ledge ii&  a  misfortune ;  and  hu  has  expressed  the  feeling  in  remaikabk 
passiiges  of  his  letters.  His  ignoranco  of  Latin  gave  him  more  pain, 
he  declai'es,  than  all  that  he  suEered  &om  iho  poverty  of  hia  jouth« 
**  Horace  id  to  me,*'  he  writes,  *'  the  Unknown  God  1 "  *  "  The  happiness 
I  most  en\7  is  that  of  kno^ving  Greek."]  13ui  perhaps  he  exaggerated 
his  disadvantages  after  all.  For  ho  was  a  great  student  of  the  hcst 
traoakdons,  to  bdgln  with ;  espoeially  those  of  Aiistophanes,  who  had 
a  perfect  fascination  for  him*  And  then  there  were  the  best  models  of  Iuh 
own  brilliant  and  graceful  Utcratare,  which  he  studied  thoroughly*  From 
a  very  early  period  he  loved  the  ettrndard  old  French  models,  m  spite  of* 
his  sympaihy  ^iUi  the  Ikvolution^  and  its  iniluence  on  litcoutare.  Ha 
bad  no  respect  for  the  extiavaganco  and  eecentiicities  ta  which  th^ 
Eomantic  movement  led  ;  or  with  the  **  easy  writing  "  of  later  times,  **  If  i 
this  sort  of  thing  goes  on,"  are  Lis  words ^  ^*  Baeine  and  La  Fontaine  will 
soon  be  in  want  of  translators/' — "  We  shall  soon  have  peopk  writing,*' 
observes  ho  elsewhere,  **who  have  not  learned  to  road."  He  did  not 
balOiUg,  he  protests,  to  the  creatoi's  of  what  is  called  la  Iktcrature  facile^— ^ 
'*  the  mortal  foe  of  thai  other  Utorature  which  has  b^n  the  joy  of  my  life, 
and  was  once  the  pride  of  France  1  '*  Li  preois«ly  the  same  Fplrlt, 
Horace  toilod  lovingly  at  the  cxcmplaria  Graca ;  and  Bams  compared, 
sifteda  analysed,  the  old  Scotch  ballads  and  songs,  and  the  pocma  of 
Thomson,  OoUins,  Shdostonc,  and  the  Qaaen  Anne  man. 

Beranger  remained  in  Peronne  till  he  had  re  '     age  of  Efleeu 

having  passed  two  years  of  the  time  in  a  priijh  -a  part  of 

experience  to  which  he  always  looked  back  \Nith  inteiest.  He  had  also 
attended,  during  a  small  portion  of  this  period,  a  gratuitous  primary 
school,  one  of  the  thousand  new  Bohemes  which  the  ferment  of  revolutiom 
had  inspired.      Moanwliile,  the  Bevoh'  if,  and  its  re;^ 

giving  him  an  education  of  their  own,  ;nded  strangely 

ohai'm  of  the  sonorous  elegance^  oir  exquisite  and  dehcuto  phijfulness,  of 
the  wrilorB  of  Louk  Qoatofse.  He  attended  a  clnb  where  republican  song^ 
were  sim^%  and  reimbhcan  speeches  mado^  an  iuEuence  to  which  bo  attr;* 
but<^d  the  birth  in  him  of  J^     His  nimt  herself  waa;  full 

of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ii      ,    ue  whole  moral  air  of  Fninco 

vras  hot.  The  boom  of  Uti»  ooanon  of  the  English  and  Austrian  forces 
beaieging  Yalenoienne«  rcAolud  Vi^msmM  «i  the  distft&oe  of  aixiocn  Ico^ioi 
ftarosi  the  pkiT)>^  of  PieArdy^  and  woke  an  echo  of  hatted  of  the  foY^igfif^ 
in  young  ]•  t.    When  a  salute  ani 

town  that  Tl   V  „  .„.z  L..„  -.._...,  ho  was  on  the  rap'^n: 
gun  lib  heart  throbbed  with  fiich  riolcnco  thut  ho  wa'^ 
t^i  H  young  Buni^  Home  ta^^Me  JLa:J^  L*. 

\hi  jj^e  pa^^on  on  readinj!^  of  '^H^^^^^^  mitst  ha| 

\  ihi*  i»motJt>iiJi  of  i^(»Ur  nf  *iit  < 
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on  the  frontier  ?  The  lore  of  the  national  flag,  and  a  certain  jealousy  of 
the  Corcigner,  lasted  with  Beranger  through  the  whole  of  his  long  life.  In 
^te  of  all  his  admiration  for  Voltaire,  hoth  as  genius  and  reformer,  he 
ficarcelj  eyar  forgaye  him  his  zeal  for  foreigners,  and  he  never  forgave  him 
hit  outrage  to  the  memory  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

Whoa  Beranger  returned  to  Paris,  not  long  hefore  the  time  of  Boms's 
death  at  DamMee,  he  found  his  &ther  and  mother  living  together  again, 
and  his  fiUher  engaged  in  operations  on  the  Bourse,  and  BoyaUst  intrigues. 
Beranger's  mother,  whom,  as  he  relates,  he  nowise  resembled,  either 
physically  or  morally,  died  soon  afterwards — ^her  life  having  been  shortened 
by  her  "  imprndeMes  " — at  the  age  of  thirty^seven.  The  young  Beranger 
joined  his  &iher  in  his  money  dealings,  and  became  a  clever  financier ; 
and  he  got  some  near  glimpses  of  the  kind  of  men  who  were  plotting 
for  the  retom  of  the  Bourbons.  But  in  1798  the  house  broke  down, 
and  the  growing  poet — ^for  he  had  already  written  much  verse — found 
himself  plunged  in  poverty.  This  period  of  his  life  corresponds  to 
the  period  which  intervened  in  the  life  of  Horace  between  the  battle 
of  Philippi  and  the  gift  from  Meecenas  of  the  Sabine  Form.  Among 
the  earliest  of  Horace's  writings  were  his  Archilochian  Iambics  against 
upstarts  like  Yedius  Bufus  ;  Beranger  wrote  Alexandrines  against  Barras 
and  his  adherents;  and  rejoiced  when  Bonaparte  overthrew  the  Direc- 
tory. Bepubliean  as  he  was,  he  thought  Napoleon — just  as  Horace 
thought  Augustus  at  Home — ^the  only  man  capable  of  governing  his 
disordered  country.  He  admired  him,  besides,  for  the  genius  which 
had  covered  the  French  arms  with  glory ;  and  sympathised  with  him, 
as  a  new  man  whose  career  was  itself  an  embodiment  of  the  hopes 
and  ideas  of  the  Revolution.  Looking  back  to  those  days,  long  afterwards, 
be  si>eaks  of  them  as  a  time  **  when  I  was  often  hungry,  but  when  France 
was  great  and  glorious  !  "  Ho  was,  indeed,  poor  enough  ;  poorer  than 
Horace  had  ever  been  in  his  worst  days,  without,  like  Horace,  having 
enjoyed  a  high  cultivation.  He  lived  in  a  garret  on  the  sixth  story,  in  the 
Boulevard  Saint  Martin,  where  the  new  century  found  him  living  on  bread 
and  cheese  and  writing  poetry,  with  a  wardrobe  consisting  of  three  bad 
shirts,  (**  qu* wie  771am  amie  se  faiiguait  a  raccomodcry')  and  everything 
else  to  match.  "I  was  so  poor!" — he  tells  a  Mend  of  after  years. 
''  The  humblest  party  of  pleasure  forced  me  to  live  on  panade  which  I 
made  myself."  *  Yet  there  were  such  little  parties,  sometimes ;  and  there 
were  friends,  and  love,  and  songs;  and,  in  spite  of  all  its  hardships, 
Burangor  seems  to  have  looked  back  to  that  phase  of  his  life  with  much 
more  pleasure  than  pam.  It  was  the  period  of  the  GrmUr  and  of  Lisctte, 
and  is  represented  by  some  of  the  most  charming  of  his  songs ;  for  the 
song-writer,  more  than  any  other  poet,  pours  out  himself,  and  hia  life  maj- 
be  traced  from  point  to  point  in  his  strains,  as  the  year  is  marked  by  the 
succession  of  the  notes  of  different  birds. 

Beranger  was  cheerful  and  hopeful ;  but  the  \'icw  from  his  little  garret- 
•  Correspondancef  vol.  i,  423. 
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window,  in  spile  of  its  occasional  adommcut  by  a  cartain  in  Uie  shape 
of  Lisette's  shawl,  continued  to  bo  daj'k.  One  day  in  the  beginning  of 
1804,  it  occoiTed  to  bim  to  send  some  of  bis  manuBcript  poems  to  Lncien 
Bonaparte,  tbo  most  lettered  man  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  He  selected 
for  the  purpose  two  copies  of  ditbyrambic  rersoB  of  four  oi*  five  hundred 
lines,  and  enclosed  tbem  w^tb  a  private'  communication.  Two  days 
passed,  when  a  letter  arrived,  which  Beranger  opened  with  a  trembling 
band*  The  senator  bad  read  the  poems,  and  wished  to  see  the  poet  1 
**  My  eyes  filled  with  teai-s,"  are  Beranger's  words  ;  **  and  I  gave  thanks 
to  God,  whom  I  have  never  forgotten  in  my  moments  of  prospeiity." 
The  reader  can  fancy  the  Bituation.  It  was  that  of  Horace,  when,  after 
the  introduction  of  Yarius  and  Virgil,  the  Etruscan  grandee  opened  bis 
heail  to  him  ;  that  of  Bums,  when  tbo  letter  of  good  Dr,  Blackiock 
reached  him,  just  as,  flying  from  baililTa  and  intolerable  miscn*,  he  was 
about  to  embark  at  Greenock  for  the  West  Indies*  Bc*ranger  borrowed 
some  better  clotbca  than  liis  own,  and  hastened  to  present  himself  to  the 
brother  of  the  First  Consul.  Lucien  received  him  with  every  kindness, 
and  bavmg  to  leave  for  Homo  soon  afterwards,  assigned  to  him  bis 
allowance  as  a  member  of  the  Institute.  There  were  three  years  of  the 
traikimmt  in  arrears,  which  Beranger  received  at  once-  The  l}T-iet  is  a 
kindly  and  loyal  man.  Bdranger  made  over  the  greatest  part  of  this  sum 
to  bis  father  ;  exactly  as  Bums  advanced  two  hundred  of  the  five  hundred 
pounds  which  he  got  for  his  second  edition  to  his  brother  Gilbert.  The 
good  effect  of  having  Lucien  for  a  patron  did  not  stop  with  the  income  of 
a  thousand  francs  a  year.  It  indirectly  led  to  Beranger's  being  employed 
by  the  painter  Laudon  in  pi-eparing  a  H«t  of  drawings  of  the  pictures  and 
Btfttiiea  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  then  yearly  enriched  by  the  plunder 
of  Europe.  The  poet  could  now  help,  not  only  his  father,  but  his  eistert  and 
the  widow  of  the  *'  good  old  tailor,*'  as  he  always  calls  him,  his  graudsire. 

Three  yeare  later,  and  still  through  the  indirect  operation  of 
patronage  of  Lucien,  Bcranger  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  departme 
of  Fubbc  Instruction.  He  began  to  be  known,  too,  among  ineo  of  letters  j 
and  bis  geuios  ripened  under  the  influence  of  bis  constant  reading  and 
observation.  The  writings  of  Chateaubriand  made  a  deep  impression  U[>on 
B4ranger.  He  owed  it  to  Chateaubriand,  he  says,  that  he  was  ever 
anything  more  than  a  T,  '^  -  and  that  be  remained  through  life  a 
sptriiuaUst  rutber  than  a  i  in  bis  philosophy.     The  spirit  of  the 

nineteenth  centtn  :  cjEprrsstion  tbrongb  an  improved  form  of  the* 

style  of  the  cigU_  .-_ ,— that  is  the  combination  vbich  the  songs  of 
Dcranger  present  to  tis.  Tbougti  a  writer  of  songs  from  4iarly  youth, 
Bcrangcr  tried  several  other  ^eei^s  of  eompo  '    u  »re  devoting  himself 

entirely  to  the  ffenrr.    Wo  hear  of  a  poem  abi  ;  of  a  poem  nhtyut 

Joan  of  Are ;  of  c^^medies.     But  be  never  coutrived  to  satisfy  l 
these  fields ;  nor  was  it  Lill  IBIB  that  hiji  n*putation  as  a  »ong-wiu> «  . 
io  sprDsJ,  and  to  ^eoQr«ig»  him  to  cultivate  more  than  ever  his  specie 
talent*    The  Senauufy  the  Pak  Homuu  (Jrist  the  0u€ujc^  hut  above 
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the  Roi  d^Tveiotf  nun  tlizongh  society  in  mannscript  copies,  and  delisted 
tiie  Imwn  of  such  things, — always,  observes  Beranger,  a  ntuneroos  body  in 
IVance.  The  Bat  d'Ywtotf — ^that  delightful  little  portrait  of  a  kind  of 
French  King  of  Brentford,  whose  crown  was  a  nightcap ;  his  guard  a 
dog ;  and  who  journeys  round  his  kingdom  on  a  donkey — ^was  a  comic  but 
kindly  satire  on  the  Bnperial  policy,  and  had  a  great  success : — 

Oh  !  oh  !  oh  I  oh  I  ah  !  ah  !  ah !  ah  I 

Quel  bon  petit  Boi  c'etait  ]k  I 
La,hu 
Beranger  was  elected  to  the  Caveau,  a  club  of  wits  and  song- writers, 
presided  over  by  Ddsaugiers,  who  held  a  place  in  it  corresponding  to  that 
held  by  Charles  CoUe  in  the  Caveau  of  the  previous  century.  Of  all  the 
song- writers  of  that  century  which  loved  song  so  much,  C0II6  was  the  gayest 
and  most  pungent.  There  is  a  neatness  and  grace, — a  smartness,  piquancy, 
and  prettiness  together, — suggesting  a  kind  of  cracker  bonbons  for  the 
suppers  of  the  gods, — about  his  clumwns  joyeusea.  But,  unfortunately,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  quote  them ;  they  are  fit  only  for  that  private  room 
in  the  Bourbon  Museum  at  Naples,  which  zeal  for  classical  learning  alone, 
(no  doubt)  induces  so  many  travellers  to  visit,  but  from  which  youths  under 
eighteen  are  rigorously  excluded.  CoUe  was  private  reader  to  the  Duko  of 
Orleans,  for  the  entertainment  of  whom  and  his  friends  ho  wrote  songs,  and 
little  theatrical  pieces,  and  ho  knew  the  tone  of  his  society.  There  is 
fjaillanlise  enough  in  Beranger's  songs,  especially  the  early  ones.  But 
Beranger, — and  this  is  his  great  distinction, — elevated  the  chatismi,  both 
morally  and  intellectually.  In  the  hands  of  Colle,  it  was  an  aristocratic 
toy ;  in  the  hands  of  Beranger,  it  became  a  popular  weapon. 

The  return  of  the  Bourbons  gave  Beranger  an  admirable  opportunity 
of  employing  it  in  its  new  character.  Although  a  Bonapartist,  he  had 
never  been  an  Imperialist.  But  when  he  saw  foreign  troops  in  possession 
of  Paris,  and  a  king  whose  very  presence  suggested  national  humiliation, 
his  sense  of  the  despotic  character  of  Napoleon's  government  gradually 
grew  weaker,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  kind  of  romantic  tenderness  for  a 
name  and  family  associated  with  so  much  glory  and  so  much  misfortune. 
The  violet  became  in  a  kind  of  manner  to  him,  what  the  white  rose  once 
was  to  Bums ;  and  his  **  Charlie  *'  was  so  far  away  **  over  the  water," — all 
the  weary  way  to  an  island  in  another  hemisphere  !  There  were  other 
conditions  of  the  Restoration  hateful  to  Beranger.  Grandees  of  the 
emigration  had  come  back,  cherishing  the  vain  hope  that  the  whole 
changes  of  the  last  thirty  years  could  be  reversed,  and  the  old  Bociety 
restored  with  the  old  dynasty.  The  Mnrqtn's  do  Carakis  was  the  type  of 
this  class  of  inane  fogies  in  BcTiingcr's  satire  :  — 
«  *  * 

Vers  son  vieux  castol 
Ce  noble  mortcl 
Marclic  en  brandissnnt 
Un  sabre  innocent. 

Chapean  bas  !  cliapcan  bns  ! 

Gloirc  au  Marquis  dc  Carftbu«:  I 
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Nor  wore  tho  Marqnosses  of  Garabas  the  only  imwekoiiie  yifiitars  in 
E^rftoger's  eyes*  On  all  handg  lio  heard  thd  re-eBtabllshment  of  rellgloas 
orders  hopefully  advocftted.  The  Capttchins  were  to  begin  life  again  ;  ib^ 
Jesuits  were  busy  ;  a  ivhole  swarai  of  dusky  creatures  came  to  the  light»-^ 
like  disagreeable  reptiles,  of  the  slug  or  beetle  kind,  after  a  thunder 
Bhower  !  In  the  powerful  satii'd  L*^  Bon  DUu,  tber$  is  a  piqtiant  stanxii 
on  such  as  these : — 

Je  nourrifl  d'uutrcs  naias  tont  noirs  ■ 

Dont  num  vcz  craini  let  tnccn^oirs.  ^| 

^m                           Us  font  de  la  vie  ud  careme,  ^| 

^K                            £d  mon  nom  kcccnt  ranathOme  ^| 

^f                            Dana  des  sermons  fort  beanx,  ma  foi,  ^H 

V                              Mnis  qai  Ront  de  Hiebren  poor  moi,  ^| 

H                                8i  je  CTois  rien  dc  cc  qu'on  j  rapporfce,  V 

^^                            Je  veax,  meg  enfanU,  qae  le  diable  m*  eroporti^  I 

'^                              Jo  veox  bicn  que  le  dmblo  ni'  eropoirtc.  ^k 

In  L^'s  Cnpucin»y  too,  there  is  a  lively  satirical  movement  :^  M 

La  falm  d^sole  nos  proTinces ;  ^| 

Kiua  la  pi6tC*  Ten  bAimit ;  ^| 

Chaqne  fdte  graces  ik  noe  prineef ,  ^| 

^»  Ou  pcut  virre  dc  pain  binit.  ^| 

^"  B^nia  soient  la  Vicrge  et  les  sainfs  s  ^| 

Oa  r^toblit  l€«  Capacins  I  ^| 

In  those  ecclesiastical  satires  we  hare  the  connterparts  of  those  which 
Bums  produced  during  the  Old  and  New  Light  coati^oversy  in  Ayrshire — 
Thf  Tim  Herdjt,  for  example,  and  Holy  WiUi^'s  Prayer,  But  while  the 
Scot  had  a  miserably  narrow  field  of  action — dealing,  aa  ho  did,  with  the 
provincial  squabbles  of  an  unlettered  clergy,  and  writing  in  a  jmtols — 
the  Frenchman's  audience  soon  became  European.  The  annoyance  of 
the  Government t  and  its  prosecutions,  cost  him  the  loss  of  hie  place  in 
the  bureaus  of  the  university,  and  two  t«nns  of  imprisonment, — one  in 
1821,  in  St.  Pelagic ;  the  other  in  1828,  in  La  Forc^?.  But  the*  sab  of 
his  volumes  not  only  more  than  compensated  for  his  place,  but  bccamo  a 
90iUH:e  of  rovenno  for  life.  Success  raised  Bunis  to  the  position  of — 
a  ganger ;  with  the  privilege  of  dining  at  the  houFcs  of  Iiurds  who  nmdc 
him  drunk,  and  whose  wives  sometimes  cut  him  for  the  breaches  of 
III;  Iiich  siivh  dninkcnncsB  produced,     B'^  *t 

01)  J.  udent  ill   means,  but  ono  of  thn  cln  ;;  ui 

Franco — ^thc  associnto  in  politics  of  Lafayette,  Dupotit  (de  rEun>),  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  Manuel*  Thicnt;  tho  friend  of  Chateaubnand,  Tictor 
Hugo,  Lamennais,  Lamarfinn.  Under  Lnuis  Phi!j{)p<»,  tMe^k  wwi?  np^n  to 
him  if  he  had  been  7 

in  the  Academy.     L  ^  _  ,       .  ii 

fetir«mcot — pari  of  the  timo  at  Paiuty,  Fpittainoblcaa,  and  Tour? ;  did  a 
tb  ^    rta  of  kindneifl  aii '  '  i  i      »       i    i    ^        ■    ^  ^^^ 

f'^-  hi  tho  i:ottn»o  a 

aeai  tu  iia0  AMi«inbly»  bot  bd  resigia4>d  it  almoit  iomiediitciy.     ^Iteo  hiM 
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life  dosed  at  a  great  age  in  1857»  so  potent  was  the  magic  of  his  name, 
that  the  Imperial  Qoyeznment  feared  a  republican  moyement  at  his  foneral, 
and  gave  him  public  obsequies  itself.  The  old  tailor's  grandson  went  to 
his  graye  behreen  troops  of  soldiers  stretching  for  miles,  and  with  a  whole 
city  looking  on,  from  roof  to  payement.  Shouts  of  "Honneur  d  Berangerl " 
rose  and  fell  along  the  streets  as  the  procession  passed.  These  were,  no 
doubt,  what  Horace  would  haye  called  mpervacui  hotiores;  but  they  are 
pleasant  to  think  of  &s  signs  of  the  gratitude  of  a  nation. 

We  haye  indicated,  we  think,  not  a  few  points  of  similarity  in  the 
fortunes  and  characters  of  the  Three  Lyrists ;  and  such  might  be  remarked 
eyen  in  the  persons  of  at  least  two  of  them.  Horace  and  B^ranger  were 
both  little  men ;  stoutish  in  middle  age ;  one  of  them  gray,  the  other 
bald,  before  his  time ;  and  of  simple  costume  and  manners.  Of  the  fiice 
of  Horace,  we  only  know  that  his  eyes,  which  were  apt  to  suffer  from 
weakness,  were  dark.  The  eyes  of  B^ranger  were  large  and  blue ;  and  his 
arched  lips,  sonsitiye  and  yoluptuous,  gaye  peculiar  expression  to  a  smile 
at  once  Idndly  and  melancholy.  The  little  Frenchman,  too,  had  a  large 
head,  leaning  towards  his  right  shoulder,  which  was  quaintly  compared  by 
one  of  his  friends  to  "  a  skull  of  8t.  Ohiysostom,  with  a  &ce  of  Bacchus."  * 
Horace  and  B^ranger  were  men  of  town  life — ^men  formed  by  capitals ; 
and  the  effect  of  this  is  seen  in  their  writings.  Bums  had  much  of  the 
character,  as  of  the  appearance,  of  the  farmer  ;  his  manly  build,  his  fresh 
complexion  lighted  up  by  dark  eyes  of  singular  lustre  and  beauty,  suggested 
recollections  of  the  hills  and  riyers,  and  the  rainy  West. 

The  emphatic  distinction  of  the  song-writer  is  not  only  that  his  songs 
are  himself,  but  that  in  himself  ho  is  a  high  poetic  representatiye  of  the 
common  man.  There  are  poets,  and  some  of  the  greatest,  who  form  a 
kind  of  caste,  a  sacred  college,  among  themselves.  One  cannot  fancy  a 
small  ^schylufl,  a  little  Milton,  a  miniature  Wordsworth.  If  an  ordinary 
writer  attempted  to  write  like  these  demigods  of  literature,  he  would  give 
pleasure  to  no  human  being.  In  their  high  walk,  you  must  be  a  demigod, 
or  nothing.  But  the  kind  of  charm  which  belongs  to  a  Horace  or  a 
B^rangor  is  simply  the  highest  expression  of  a  keenness  of  sense  and 
qnickness  of  feeling,  which  exist  in  less  degree  among  many  inferior  men. 
They  are  the  poets  of  tho  common  world — ^not  the  commonplace  world, 
which  is  a  separate  thing — but  still  tho  oyery-day  world  of  their  own 
generation.  They  express,  with  the  peculiar  and  incomparable  felicity  of 
periius,  tho  prevailing  half- conscious  thought  of  their  time,  and  give  voice 
to  the  universal  passions  which  play  through  the  life  of  the  human  rnce. 
Hence,  each  of  them  is  a  man  relished  by  his  contemporaries,  and  strongly 
national;  and  hence,  also,  their  resemblance  to  each  other,  in  spite  of 
differences  of  race,  epoch,  and  language.  For  the  great  elementary  con- 
ditions of  human  existence  are  pretty  much  tho  same  everywhere.  All 
nations  and  ages  worth  taking  cognizance  of  in  literature  havo  enjoyed  the 

*  BiroMger  tt  LaiMtmais,  Paiie,  1861. 
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Some  €|j:ipter$  on  €i\{h. 


XL— Of  PaoMOTiNa  Talk* 

"Let  us  get  George  Barker/'  Baid  a  lady  who  was  arr&Xigmg  Ibo  pre* 
liminarics  of  a  certain  dinQer-pai'ty  wiihiu  earshot  of  the  writer  of  Uiesa, 
chapters.     **  He  will  make  a  noiso.'* 

That  a  man  ahotild  be  able  to  catablish  a  claim  upon  the  hospitality 
of  his  frieuds  by  the  poBscssioD  of  a  capacity  for  *•  making  a  noise/* 
seems  at  first  sight  rather  BtarttiDg ;  hut  it  will  cease  to  appear  so  aft<]rr  a 
little  reflection .  Noise  is  favourable  to  the  developiuent  of  talk ;  it  gives 
people  courage.  Many  is  the  sentence,  of  a  facetious,  or  perhaps  still 
more  of  a  sentimental  nature,  which  has  boon  checked  and  nipped  in  thu 
bad,  because,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  intending  speaker  has  been 
about  to  give  it  utterance,  he  has  found  himself  deserted,  so  to  speak,  by 
that  rimning  accompaniment  of  other  people's  voices  on  which  he  hailj 
counted.  Most  readers  most  have  ob Bened  this  phenomenon  among 
thoosand  and  one  vagaiies  of  talk,  that  it  will  Bometimes  cease  in  ono 
moment  and  without  the  slightest  warning,  a  very  tempest  of  Toices 
dropping  suddenly,  and  a  dead  silence  supervening ;  and  this  sometimes 
at  the  veiy  moment  when  some  unhappy  person  is  in  the  act  of  deliver 
himself  of  a  phrase  or  sentiment  which  is  not  in  the  least  calctihited  fol 
publicity.  As  an  instance  of  this,  the  writer  may  mention  that  he  was 
once  present  when  a  sudden  pause  of  this  kind  took  place  ^-ilhout  warning, 
just  when  a  certain  young  man  was  in  the  act  of  informing  the  lady  who 
was  seated  beside  him,  that  the  exprcsaion  of  her  countenance  indicated  tj 
Btrong  musical  capacity, — **  And  yet  there  xh  music  in  your  face,"  he  wa 
saying  ju^t  at  tho  moment  when  the  accompaniment  of  voices  ceased.  The 
words  were  uttered  by  the  young  gentleman  in  a  loud  key,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  audible  to  his  partner  above  the  general  din,  and 
con  v  heard  by  everybody  present,  to  the  extreme  confQsion  of  thd ' 

spt  1  of  the  lady  to  whom  the  sentence  was  addressed. 

Kow  had  George  Barker  been  present  on  this  particular  ocetiaioii,  such 

II  misadventure  as  this  just  described  muFt  certainly  have  been  avoided, 

LCka  running  accompaniment  provided  by  him  never  leaves  off*     That  thia 

I  is  a  bore  of  the  most  direfoi  kind«  under  ordinary  ciroumatanees,  ! 
can  b«  no  doubt.      To  bo  tliroi^'Ti  in  his  way  for  any  length  tii 
stay  with  him  in  a  country-houae  for  iBirtancc — m,  as  will  be  shown  bene* 
after*  apoditive  afniction.   Itis  n*  '^     ^        r  r  * '  '  ''        oloue,  thatbOMj 

14  voJnable, — valuable,  thiU  in,  I  Uom  who  Ofdj 

fAi  at  tlie  feant,  and  ««j*p«>daOy  to  thono  who  itii  n4uir  him,  h»  (jerhape  i^poaiv 
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oceaBionally  in  the  light  of  a  nuisance.  That,  however,  is  their  afiieur. 
Yoor  bnsiness  as  host  is  to  keep  the  talk  going,  and  you  employ  this  able 
assJBtani— jnst  as  you  do  the  nimble  waiters,  who  help  in  another  way — 
to  aid  yon  in  canying  oat  your  intention.  At  any  cost  pauses  most  be 
avoided  during  the  progress  of  yonr  meal,  and  you  know  by  experience 
that  the  presence  of  this  individual  is  un&yourable  to  the  development  of 
those  "  flashes  of  silence,''  of  which  dinner-givers  who  know  their  business 
stand  in  such  wholesome  dread. 

Of  coarse,  in  this  business  of  ''promoting  talk,"  the  principal 
responsibility  must  devolve  upon  you,  who  are  the  giver  of  the  entertain- 
ment to  which  those  among  whom  the  talk  is  to  be  promoted,  are  bidden. 
You  have  an  arduous  task  to  perform,  and  unless  you  perform  it  con- 
sdentiously,  eveiything  will  go  wrong.  You  should,  by  rights,  bear  in 
mind,  during  the  whole  of  the  day  of  your  dinner-party,  the  remembrance 
of  the  work  which  has  to  be  done.  You  should  breakfast  with  an  eye  to 
it,  read  the  newspaper  with  an  eye  to  it,  lunch — ^heartily — ^with  an  eye  to  it, 
and  swallow  a  cup  of  strongish  tea  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  still  with 
this  remembrance  of  what  you  have  got  to  do  kept  carefully  before  you. 
What  you  have  got  to  do  is  this :  to  begin  with,  you  have  got  to  talk  yourself : 
**  Who  rales  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be  free."  He  who  presides  over 
talkers  must  himself  talk.  How  you  are  to  do  that,  how  prepare  yourself 
beforehand,  how  proceed  when  the  moment  for  action  comes,  I  have 
attempted  to  show,  in  certain  succeeding  chapters ;  all  that  it  is  necessary 
to  urge  now  is  that  the  time  has  come  for  puttting  every  precept  that  you 
have  ever  mastered  into  practice.  You  must  talk  or  nobody  else  will,  and 
you  must  begin  at  once.  At  the  moment  when  you  present  your  arm  to 
the  lady  whom  you  are  to  take  down  to  dinner,  you  must  have  something 
ready  in  the  way  of  a  remark,  for  if  you  go  down  the  stairs  in  silence,  you 
are  lost.  There  are  a  hundred  slight  things  which  you  may  say  at  this 
time,  such  as,  ''It  seems  to  me  that  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  offering 
a  lady  your  hand  to  lead  her  down  to  dinner  was  much  more  courtcouH 
and  gracefrd  than  our  modem  way  of  proceeding :  "  or  you  may  say,  "  I 
think  I  saw  you  in  the  Park  to-day  when  I  passed  through  at  about  six 
o'clock."  Some  trifle  of  this  sort, — it  would  be  intolerably  wasteful  to  use 
anything  of  more  value  at  such  a  time, — will  do  perfectly.  Something  must 
be  said  at  starting,  that  is  the  essential.  After  that  you  will  go  on  as  well  as 
you  can.  And,  besides  talking  yourself,  it  must  be  your  constant  endeavour 
to  "  draw  out  "  to  the  very  utmost -the  persons  by  whom  you  find  yourself 
surrounded.  If  you  see  one  of  your  guests  sitting  silent,  cither  from 
natural  diffidence,  or  because  he  has  fallen  among  strangers,  or  owing  to 
any  other  cause,  it  is  your  duty  to  look  after  him  immediately,  addressing 
your  conversation  to  him,  or  m  some  other  way  giving  him  a  chance  of 
emerging  from  his  present  state  of  eclipse.  A  man  owes  something  of 
attention,  and  of  protection,  to  every  person  whom  he  asks  to  his  table, 
and  it  devolves  on  him  unquestionably,  if  he  sees  one  of  his  guests  unlaw- 
fiilly  put  upon,  or  ill-used  by  a  fellow-guest,  or  reduced  to  silence  by 

U  ■  '"5 
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Some  Chapters  on  yTullu 


XI.— Of  PftOMOTOfG  TAr*K. 

"Let  TLB  get  George  Biirkcr/'  Boid  a  lady  wbo  was  arraiigiiig  tho  pro- 
limiiiai'ieB  of  a  certain  diimer-party  within  efurshot  of  the  writer  of  these 
chapters.     **  He  will  make  a  noise/* 

That  a  man  should  be  able  to  establish  a  claim  upon  the  hospitality 
of  his  friends  by  the  possession  of  a  capacity  for  **  making  a  noise/* 
seems  at  first  sight  rather  siartiiug ;  but  it  will  cease  to  appear  so  after  a 
little  reflection.  Noise  is  favoiu'ablo  to  the  development  of  talk  ;  it  gives 
people  coorage.  Many  is  the  sentence,  of  a  facetious,  or  perhaps  still 
more  of  a  sentimental  natm-e,  which  has  been  checked  and  nipptid  hi  the 
bod,  becanse,  at  the  ver^*  moment  when  the  intending  speaker  has  beou 
about  to  give  it  utterance,  he  has  found  himself  deserted,  so  to  speak,  by 
that  nmning  accompaniment  of  other  people's  voices  on  which  ho  had 
counted.  Most  readers  must  have  observed  this  phenomenon  among  the 
thousand  and  one  vagaries  of  talk,  that  it  will  sometimes  cease  in  ono 
moment  and  without  the  sUghtest  warning,  a  very  tempest  of  voices 
dropping  suddenly,  and  a  dead  sLtence  supervening ;  and  this  sometimes 
at  the  very  moment  when  some  unhappy  person  is  in  the  act  of  dalivoriug 
himself  of  a  phrase  or  sentiment  which  is  not  in  the  least  calculated  for 
publicity*  As  an  instance  of  this,  the  writer  may  mention  that  he  was 
once  present  when  a  sudden  pause  of  this  kind  took  place  without  warning, 
just  when  a  certain  young  man  was  in  the  not  of  informing  the  Lady  who 
was  seated  beside  bim»  that  the  expression  of  her  countenance  indicatod  \ 
strong  mtoeieal  capacity, — "  And  yet  there  is  music  in  your  fee©,"  he  ' 
saying  just  at  tJio  moment  when  the  accompaniment  of  voices  ceased. 
words  were  uttered  by  the  young  gentleman  in  a  loud  key,  in  order  th 
they  might  be  audible  to  bis  partner  above  the  general  din,  and  were 
ctn  vv  heard  by  everybody  present,  to  the  extreme  eonfitfiioQ  of  the 

S]H  .  of  the  lady  to  whom  the  sentence  was  addressed^ 

Now  had  Gt'orge  Barker  bt+en  present  on  this  particular  occjisioo,  such 
tt  misadventure  as  this  just  described  must  certainly  have  been  avoidtvd, 
The  running  aecompaniment  provided  by  him  never  leaves  off.  That  thin 
man  is  a  bore  of  the  most  direful  kind^  under  ordinary  cireumsitanises»  then 
can  lie  uq  doubt.  To  be  thrown  in  his  way  for  any  lungth  of  time 
stay  with  him  in  a  country-house  for  instance — is,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
ttflcr,  a  positive  afflictirm.  It  Is  at  the  dinner- table,  and  th^^  drme,  thatbn  j 
js  iraltiable,— valnable»  that  is,  to  the  giver  of  ibe  femit*  To  those  who  onlj 
sit  il  the  feifii«  and  es{iet!ially  to  thosi*  mha  dt  n#ar  liim,  be  jierhaps  ap 
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oceaBionftlly  in  the  light  of  a  nuisance.  That,  however,  is  their  afiair. 
Yoor  business  as  host  is  to  keep  the  talk  going,  and  yon  employ  this  able 
assistani— jnst  as  you  do  the  nimble  waiters,  who  help  in  another  way — 
to  aid  you  in  caizying  oat  your  intention.  At  any  cost  pauses  must  be 
avoided  during  the  progress  of  your  meal,  and  you  know  by  experience 
that  the  presence  of  this  individual  is  unfavourable  to  the  development  of 
those  **  flashes  of  silence,"  of  which  dinner-givers  who  know  their  business 
stand  in  such  wholesome  dread. 

Of  coarse,  in  this  business  of  '<  promoting  talk,*'  the  principal 
responsibility  must  devolve  upon  you,  who  are  the  giver  of  the  entertain- 
ment to  which  those  among  whom  the  talk  is  to  be  promoted,  are  bidden. 
You  have  an  arduous  task  to  perform,  and  unless  you  perform  it  con- 
scientiously, everything  will  go  wrong.  You  should,  by  rights,  bear  in 
mind,  during  the  whole  of  the  day  of  your  dinner-party,  the  remembrance 
of  the  work  which  has  to  be  done.  You  should  breakfast  with  an  eye  to 
it,  read  the  newspaper  with  an  eye  to  it,  lunch — ^heartily — ^with  an  eye  to  it, 
and  swallow  a  cup  of  strongish  tea  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  still  with 
this  remembrance  of  what  you  have  got  to  do  kept  carefully  before  you. 
What  yon  have  got  to  do  is  this :  to  begin  with,  you  have  got  to  talk  yourself : 
"  Who  rules  o*er  freemen  should  himself  be  free."  He  who  presides  over 
talkers  mast  himself  talk.  How  you  are  to  do  that,  how  prepare  yourself 
beforehand,  how  proceed  when  the  moment  for  action  comes,  I  have 
attempted  to  show,  in  certain  succeeding  chapters ;  all  that  it  is  necessary 
to  urge  now  is  that  the  time  has  come  for  puttting  every  precept  that  you 
have  ever  mastered  into  practice.  You  must  talk  or  nobody  else  will,  and 
you  must  begin  at  once.  At  the  moment  when  you  present  your  arm  to 
the  lady  whom  you  are  to  take  down  to  dinner,  you  must  have  something 
ready  in  the  way  of  a  remark,  for  if  you  go  down  the  stairs  in  sUonce,  you 
are  lost.  There  are  a  hundred  slight  things  which  you  may  say  at  this 
time,  such  as,  ''It  seems  to  me  that  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  offering 
a  lady  your  hand  to  lead  her  down  to  dinner  was  much  more  courtcouH 
and  graceful  than  our  modem  way  of  proceeding :  "  or  you  may  say,  ''  I 
think  I  saw  you  in  the  Park  to-day  when  I  passed  through  at  about  six 
o'clock."  Some  trifle  of  this  sort, — it  would  be  intolerably  wasteful  to  use 
anything  of  more  value  at  such  a  time, — ^will  do  perfectly.  Something  must 
be  said  at  starting,  that  is  the  essential.  After  that  you  will  go  on  as  well  as 
you  can.  And,  besides  talking  yourself,  it  must  be  your  constant  endeavour 
to  **  draw  out  "  to  the  very  utmost -the  persons  by  whom  you  find  yourself 
surroonded.  If  you  see  one  of  your  guests  sitting  silent,  either  from 
natural  diffidence,  or  because  he  has  fallen  among  strangers,  or  owing  to 
any  other  cause,  it  is  your  duty  to  look  after  him  immediately,  addressing 
your  conversation  to  him,  or  in  some  other  way  giving  him  a  chance  of 
emerging  from  his  present  state  of  eclipse.  A  man  owes  something  of 
attention,  and  of  protection,  to  every  person  whom  he  asks  to  his  table, 
and  it  devolves  on  him  unquestionably,  if  he  sees  one  of  his  guests  unlaw- 
fiUly  pat  upon,  or  ill-used  by  a  fellow-guest,  or  reduced  to  silence  by 

y  ■  o 
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XL— Of  PaoMOTiNG  Talk* 

*'Let  us  get  George  Barker,**  said  a  lady  who  was  arrangmg  tho  pro- 
Lmiixtaries  of  a  certain  diuncr^iariy  witliin  earshot  of  the  writer  of  th<^so 
cluipiers.     **■  He  will  make  a  nois^^/' 

That  a  man  should  be  able  to  establiBh  a  claim  upon  the  bospitalit 
of  hifl  friendB  bj  the  possession  of  a  capacity  for  **  making  a  noise,** 
Beems  at  Erst  sight  rather  startling ;  but  it  will  cease  to  appear  so  after  a 
little  reflection.      Noise  is  favourable  to  the  development  of  talk ;  it  gives 
people  courage.     Many  is  the  sentence,  of  a  faeetioug,  or  perhaps  still 
more  of  a  sentimental  nature,  which  has  been  checked  and  nipped  in  the 
bud|  because^  at  the  rery  moment  when  the  intending  speaker  has  been 
about  to  give  it  utterance,  he  has  found  himself  deserted,  so  to  speak*  by 
thiit  running  accompaniment  of  other  people's  voices  on  which  he  hadg 
counted.      Most  readers  must  have  observed  this  phenomenon  among  1 
thousand  and  one  vagaries  of  talk^  that  it  ^vill  sometimes  cease  in  one 
moment  and  without   the   slightest  warning,  a  \67j  tempest  of  voices 
dropping  suddenly,  and  a  dead  silence  supervening  ;  and  this  sometimes 
at  the  very  moment  when  some  unhappy  person  Is  in  the  act  of  deliverii 
himself  of  a  phrase  or  sentiment  which  is  not  in  the  least  calculated  fo4 
publicity.     As  an  instance  of  this,  the  writer  may  mention  that  he  was 
once  present  when  a  sudden  pause  of  this  kind  took  place  without  warning, 
just  when  a  certain  young  man  vnu  in  the  act  of  informing  the  lady  who 
was  seated  beside  him,  that  the  expression  of  her  countenanco  inrlicated  i 
strong  musical  capacity, — **  And  yet  there  is  music  in  your  face,**  he  wa 
saying  just  at  the  moment  when  the  accompaniment  of  voices  ceased. 
worths  were  uttered  by  the  young  gentleman  in  a  loud  key,  in  order  tbaf 
they  might  be  audible  to  his  partner  above  tho  general  din,   and  word 
ConBoqucDtly  heard  by  everybody  pronent,  to  the  <  Jifusion  of 

flpeAker  and  of  the  ludy  to  whom  the  sentence  wa^  1. 

Now  had  Gcnrge  Barker  boon  present  on  this  particular  occasion,  such 
a  misadventure  as  this  just  describe^d  muftt  certainly  have  been  avoided^j 
The  mnning  accompauimont  provided  by  him  never  loaves  off.     That  thii 
man  is  a  bora  of  tho  most  direful  kind,  under  ordinary  ciroumstanoeit, 
can  bo  no  doubt.      To  be  thrown  in  his  way  for  any  length  of  time— -I 
stay  with  him  m  a  coontryhouMo  for  instaooe — is,  aa  will  be  fdiown  here- 
alter,  apnmtive  affliction.   It  is  nt  the  dinner- tabbf^  and  thorn  al<mc,  thath«j 
it  Ttlnable,— valuable,  that  U.  to  the  git^-r  of  the  fea^t.   To  thoso  who  onlj 
lit  at  the  f^ajtty  and  oupccially  i^  tho¥^  who  rii  near  him^  b«  pci^op6  app 
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occasionally  in  the  light  of  a  nuisance.  That,  however,  is  their  a£fair. 
Yoor  hosiness  as  host  is  to  keep  the  talk  going,  and  you  employ  this  ahle 
assistant— just  as  you  do  the  nimble  waiters,  who  help  in  another  way — 
to  aid  you  in  caizying  out  your  intention.  At  any  cost  pauses  must  be 
aToided  during  the  progress  of  your  meal,  and  you  know  by  experience 
that  the  presence  of  this  individual  is  unfavourable  to  the  development  of 
those  "  flashes  of  silence,'*  of  which  dinner-givers  who  know  their  business 
stand  in  such  wholesome  dread. 

Of  course,  in  this  business  of  <' promoting  talk,*'  the  principal 
responsibility  must  devolve  upon  you,  who  are  the  giver  of  the  entertain- 
ment to  which  those  among  whom  the  talk  is  to  be  promoted,  are  bidden. 
You  have  an  arduous  task  to  perform,  and  unless  you  perform  it  con- 
scientiously, everything  will  go  wrong.  You  should,  by  rights,  bear  in 
mind,  during  the  whole  of  the  day  of  your  dinner-party,  the  remembrance 
of  the  work  which  has  to  be  done.  You  should  breakfast  with  an  eye  to 
it,  read  the  newspaper  with  an  eye  to  it,  lunch — heartily — ^with  an  eye  to  it, 
and  swallow  a  cup  of  strongish  tea  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  still  with 
this  remembrance  of  what  you  have  got  to  do  kept  carefully  before  you. 
What  yon  have  got  to  do  is  this :  to  begin  with,  you  have  got  to  talk  yourself  : 
**  Who  rules  o*er  freemen  should  himself  be  free.**  He  who  presides  over 
talkers  must  himself  talk.  How  you  are  to  do  that,  how  prepare  yourself 
beforehand,  how  proceed  when  the  moment  for  action  comes,  I  have 
attempted  to  show,  in  certain  succeeding  chapters ;  all  that  it  is  necessary 
to  urge  now  is  that  the  time  has  come  for  puttting  every  precept  that  you 
have  ever  mastered  into  practice.  You  must  talk  or  nobody  else  will,  and 
you  must  begin  at  once.  At  the  moment  when  you  present  your  arm  to 
the  lady  whom  you  are  to  take  down  to  dinner,  you  must  have  something 
ready  in  the  way  of  a  remark,  for  if  you  go  down  the  stairs  in  sUonce,  you 
are  lost.  There  are  a  hundred  slight  things  which  you  may  say  at  this 
time,  such  as,  ''It  seems  to  me  that  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  offering 
a  lady  your  hand  to  lead  her  down  to  dinner  was  much  more  courtcouH 
and  graceful  than  our  modem  way  of  proceeding :  "  or  you  may  say,  **  I 
think  I  saw  you  in  the  Park  to-day  when  I  passed  through  at  about  six 
o'clock."  Some  trifle  of  this  sort, — it  would  be  intolerably  wasteful  to  uso 
anything  of  more  value  at  such  a  time, — will  do  perfectly.  Something  must 
be  said  at  starting,  that  is  the  essential.  After  that  you  will  go  on  as  well  as 
you  can.  And,  besides  talking  yourself,  it  must  be  your  constant  endeavour 
to  **  draw  out  '*  to  the  very  utmost -the  persons  by  whom  you  find  yourself 
surrounded.  If  you  see  one  of  your  guests  sitting  silent,  cither  from 
natural  diffidence,  or  because  he  has  fallen  among  strangers,  or  owing  to 
any  other  cause,  it  is  your  duty  to  look  after  him  immediately,  addressing 
your  conversation  to  him,  or  in  some  other  way  giving  him  a  chance  of 
emerging  from  his  present  state  of  eclipse.  A  man  owes  something  of 
attention,  and  of  protection,  to  every  person  whom  he  asks  to  his  table, 
and  it  devolves  on  him  unquestionably,  if  he  sees  one  of  his  guests  unlaw- 
folly  pot  upon,  or  ill-used  by  a  fellow-guest,  or  reduced  to  silence  by 
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another's  loadnea8»  and  disabled  iberebj  from  doing  himself  anj  sort  of 
oonvereational  justice,  to  interpose  and  come  to  the  rescue  without  delay. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  much  may  be  done  in  Una  and  in  other  ways  by  a 
dexterous  host  towards  making  the  party  at  which  he  presides  a  snecessful 
one,  Sydney  Smith — by  all  accounts  a  great  master  in  our  art — seems  to 
have  excelled  in  this  way.  ♦*  There  is  one  talent/*  he  says  himself,  **I 
think  1  have  to  a  remarkable  degree ;  there  are  substances  in  nature  called 
amalgams  I  whose  property  is  to  combine  incongruous  materials ;  now  I 
am  a  moral  amalgam,  and  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  mixing  up  htmian 
materials  in  society,  however  repellent  their  natures.'*  "And  certainly," 
udds  his  biogrupber,  '^  I  have  seen  a  party^  composed  of  materinlu 
as  ill-assorted  as  the  individuals  of  the  happy  family  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  drawn  out  and  attracted  together  by  the  charm  of  his  manner* 
till  at  last  you  would  have  believed  they  had  been  bora  for  each  other/' 
And  these  funttious,  which  devolve  upon  the  giver  of  an  enl^rtftinmcint, 
neod  t*3  bo  performed  with  the  utmost  tact  and  delic^y.  It  is  very  easy 
to  make  some  fatal  mistake  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  If  when  you  see, 
as  described  above,  a  diffident  man  sitting  speechless  at  table«  you  make 
a  sudden  assault,  oven  of  the  most  friendly  kind,  upon  him,  ralljiug  hlni 
upon  his  silence,  or  urging  him  to  relate  some  experience  which  he  has 
recently  passed  through,  or  to  tell  some  story  for  which  he  is  celebrated — 
if  you  deal  thus  riotously  with  him,  I  say,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  you  irill 
simply  frighten  him  out  of  his  wits,  and  make  him  more  reserved  than  ho 
wag  before.  Neither  is  it  always  a  saooessful  proceeding  to  do,  as  some 
fervent  but  mistaken  promoters  do — attempt  to  interest  two  stranger 
guests  in  each  other's  proceedings  by  means  of  a  sort  of  disguised  intro- 
dnetiou.  **  Mr,  Giles  has  just  been  travelling  in  your  part  of  the  countn-, 
Mrs.  ToUemiiohe,"  says  A  d,  bending  across ;  and  then  he  adcU,-^ 

*•  Mni.  ToUemseh^  is  a  i  'ly»  (Hies."    It  is  very  seldom  that  such 

b  speeeh  as  this  leads  to  any  good :  the  dialogue  which  ensues  between 
*Mr.  Giles  and  his  neighbour  under  these  circumstances  being  generally 
forced  and  upMmodic,  and  quickly  coming  to  an  end.      6omettm«!«  the 
attempt  to  rtsiider  Mr.  GDes  interesting  is  of  another  kind*     *♦  ' 
— it  IS  the  hoBtesa  who  speaks  this  time — **  Mr.  Giles   ha.s  ^  >  u 

staying  with  Tietor  Hugo  in  Jersey,  and  wo  are  all  dying  to  hear  about  it." 
It  tEi  astouishing  to  see  how  swiftly  and  Lr  '     '    th«  persoa  thus 

addressed  will  shut  np  and  retire  wiUtin  I  the  infliusiee  of 

boeh  an  attack.     You  have  as  much  chance  < '    •  n  i  v  i  i  '  i «  r     Tnan  of  this 
■mi,  by  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  as  you  \v(mid  ut  cuiciun^  a  hoiTBOy  Ifi 
A  fields  by  thromng  a  ai^ve-full  of  corn  in  his  face.      Mr.  Giles  is  ooi 
to  he  seduood  into  descnbbg  the  fiarticularH  of  his  stay  with  tb«  great 
man  by  suish  shallow  arti^ces  as  these, 

Th0  lict  b  that  pfninoting  talk,  like  talking  Itself  li  fta  ftrt  niqitiriitg 
to  hm  ]in/etiiiet!  -  ♦*  ''Hfjicy  and  reftDeineat;  and  your  cflbrt*,  as  tbd 
gifv  of  aa  ti  nt,  to  draw  out  your  guetits,  mus[t«  aboro  and 

lieyood  aU  thm§s,  U  a^wayi  mott  eareftilly  disgdflod.    Thoro  musi  bfl  Uie 
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tfi  to  eonetel  thd  art,  or  no  good  will  be  done.  What  you  would  do  in 
this  waj  effiseinalty  yon  mnst  do  indirectly  and  covertly.  If  you  want 
Mr.  Giks  to  duMonrae  with  his  nei^bonr  on  Cornish  Bubjects,  or  to 
deaeribe  his  yisit  to  Victor  Hngo,  yon  will  do  well  to  address  some  other 
person  at  table  npon  one  of  these  subjects,  and  not  yonr  friend  himself. 
"Sad  mining  accident  that,  Baokstraw,*'  you  will  say,  ''reported  in 
io-day*B  paper ;  and  all  owing,  as  it  seems,  to  the  extraordinary  careless- 
ness of  the  men."  "  It  is  ineonceiYable,"  replies  Mr.  Rackstraw,  **  the 
indifference  to  danger  which  results  from  &miliarity  with  it."  **  Incon- 
eeimbley"  yoa  repeat.  "  Why,  I  am  told  that,  at  this  very  moment,  there 
]b  a  mine  in  Cornwall "  (loud)  <<  where,  in  one  of  the  galleries,  there  is 
a  hole  communicating  with  the  sea,  and  it  is  simply  stopped  with  a  bung. 
I  hare  it  on  the  authority  of  an  eyewitness.  Fancy  keeping  out  the 
Atlantie  with  a  cork.  Yes,  I  forget  the  exact  name  of  the  place,  but  it's 
somewhere  in  Cornwall"  (loud)  «I  know."  Now  this  is  the  way  to 
bring  your  friend  and  his  neighbour  together  on  Cornwall.  Once  let  the 
difficult  Giles  find  the  sulyject  brought  before  him  in  this  sort  of  way,  and 
he  will  infidlibly  join  in  the  conyersation ;  will  then,  as  infallibly,  find  o\U 
fcr  kmuelf  that  the  lady  next  him  is  well  up  in  Cornish  life,  and  all  will 
go  naturally  and  well.  The  only  thing  which  you  have  to  avoid  is  the 
addressing  him  openly  upon  the  subject  on  which  you  desire  that  his 
eloq[uence  shall  be  exercised. 

And  now,  if  the  reader  will  allow  it,  there  should  bo  a  few  words 
siud  concerning  certain  smaller  ways  of  promoting  talk,  which,  though 
apparently  not  of  much  consequence  in  themselves,  are  yet  decidedly 
calculated  to  forward  our  great  object.  Champagne  promotes  talk,  acting 
in  a  moment,  almost  like  a  charm,  insomuch  that  the  observer  will 
frequently  note  that  in  a  company,  previously  disposed  to  silence,  that 
buzz  which  is  so  dear  to  entertainers  will  begin  to  bo  heard  in  but  a  few 
minutes  after  this  friendly  liquor  has  begun  to  circulate.  It  developos 
ideas  and  gives  courage — ^both  valuable  qualities  for  would-bo  talkers.  Its 
efSset  is  only  temporary,  it  is  true,  but  a  temporary  outburst  is  something, 
and  besides,  the  dose  can  be  repeated.  Are  there  not  more  bottles 
beneath  the  sideboard?  Eccentric  objects  about  the  table,  again,  are 
Taluable  as  promoters.  I  once  knew  a  fim  which  did  great  service  in  this 
way.  .The  figures  which  were  painted  upon  it  were  intended  to  tell 
a  story,  but  what  the  story  was  nobody  could  exactly  make  out.  Ever}'- 
body  had  a  different  view  of  it  and  a  new  explanation.  Each  new  sugges- 
tion gave  rise  to  an  argument,  in  the  course  of  which  many  brilliant  things 
were  sure  to  be  said,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  another.  **  The  lover 
has  deserted  her,  she  is  crying  bitterly,  and  the  mother  is  expostulating," 
■ays  one.  "  Mother  I  "  cries  another.  <*  There  is  no  mother  in  the  case. 
They  are  both  mere  girls,  and  this  young  rascal  in  the  pigtail  has 
forsaken  one  of  them,  and  has  taken  up  with  her  rival,  who,  by  the  way, 
■eems  very  ^ad  to  get  him."  From  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty 
I  would  sometimes  be  got  through  by  means  of  discussions  of  this 
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8ort  in  cdmeeUon  with  this  particular  faOt  aficl  will  any  one  Bay  that  ibe 
o\*Tier  of  Btich  an  infitrument  as  this  is  not  a  benefactor  to  Bocioty  ? 

And  there  are  other  engines  for  squeezing  talk  out  of  a  company  of 
drj'^  and  sterile  guesta  beside  ladies'  fans.  I  have  known  a  pair  of 
ingoniooSi  but  iuefiicacious,  nut-crackers,  made  by  the  Tillage  carpei}t4?r, 
to  promote  talk  among  persons  Bta}*ing  together  in  the  country,  and  who 
had  travelled  over  each  other's  minds  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  have 
seen  great  things  done  by  means  of  a  set  of  Apostle  spoons,  or  a  collecUon 
of  dessert-plates,  each  one  with  a  dtHerent  design  on  its  surface*  Much 
may  be  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  such  inanimate  accessories.  Not 
many  days  since  it  was  my  fortune  to  mtkke  one  at  a  table  where  the 
conversation,  which  had  been  doing  very  well,  but  was  just  beginning 
to  flag,  was  entirely  renovated  by  some  newly  imported  French  crackers, 
which  we  pulled  at  dessert,  and  in  the  inside  of  each  of  which  was 
a  pattern  of  some  article  of  dress,  with  trimmings  and  all  other  appur- 
tenances complete.  Little  models  of  bonnets,  aprons,  oeok-collars,  and 
the  like  articles  of  millinery  were  among  these,  all  made  in  oolonred  tissue* 
papers,  and  packed  up  tightly  within  the  ornamental  cracker-paper.  As 
each  of  these  minute  garments  was  exhibited  in  turn,  there  were,  of  course, 
roars  of  laughter,  and  this,  and  the  re  mark  sib  lo  bubsequent  efieei  of  the 
device  npon  the  conversational  powers  of  all  present,  were  so  striking  that 
I  was  nnable  to  resist  the  conviction  that  these  crackeifl  must  decidedly 
be  considered  in  the  tight  of  promoters,  and  should  be  mentioned  in  this 
chapter  accordingly. 

It  is  a  hopeful  cironmBtancep  and  one  which  shows  that  genend  atten* 
tion  is  more  closely  directed  to  the  promoting  of  talk  than  one  would 
suppose,  that  suggestions  are  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  writer  of 
these  chapters  from  persons  who  are  evidently  much  interested  in  our 
present  studies.  As  an  instance  of  this  I  may  mention  that  only  a  few 
days  since  it  was  hinted  to  me  by  a  very  efficient  talk-student,  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  particular  section  of  my  subject,  that  it  would  be  well  If 
it  were  the  custom  on  occasions  of  ceremony  to  place  by  the  plate  of  each 
gtiest  a  sort  of  programme  of  the  kind  of  conversation  with  which  he  or 
die  should  entertain  his  or  her  neighbour.  '*  Captain  Jones  is  a  great 
traveller.  He  has  crossed  the  American  continent  from  Canada  to  British 
Columbia;''  or  ** Professor  Bumps  is  strong  on  moral  philosophy  and 
ethnology  ;  if  you  get  him  on  either  of  those  subjects,  you  cannot  fail  to 
cxtraei  much  useful  information."  Or  the  statement  might  be  of  a 
diflstent  kind,  and  might  relate  to  a  lady,  instead  of  a  gontlcaaan : — 
**  Mra,  Dashwood  Smith  drives  the  handsomest  pair  of  ponies  in  Loudon. 
She  it$  I  '  !«  rested  in  horses,  she  hunts,  and  will  not  bo  mnj  to  1 
tlia  lai  i^ence  frum  the  Cromer."     Or  yet  imothdr  type  might  1 

dbterihed  : — '*  Mi«B  Ktrong  has  written  a  work  on  the  fitnoas  of  woomd  I 
met^die  the  elective  franchise.     Bhe  can  tell  yuu  how  many  loatot 
loraad  an  acre  of  wheat  represents.    Bho  knowi  oxactty  what  it  if  that  1 
7tEiitti8  waiit«  and  can  dee  her  way  to  a  Batia&oiory  idulion  of  thd 
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qnesfcion.  She  knows  nothing  of  balls,  operas,  plays,  flower-shows,  and 
sofih  like  trifles,  and  is  not  at  all  desiroas  of  obtaining  information  npon 
matteiB  of  that  friToloos  kind."  And  such  an  arrangement  as  this  might 
genre,  besides  promoting  talk,  to  render  onr  social  intercourse  more 
secore,  and  keep  ns  from  getting  into  many  of  those  small  scrapes  into 
whieh  we  sometimes  &11  from  not  being  acquainted  with  the  nationality, 
the  religion,  or  the  &mily  connections  of  some  stranger  into  whose  com- 
panj  we  are  thrown  suddenly.  What  an  advantage  it  would  be,  for 
instanee,  to  find  in  the  sealed  enyelope  beside  your  plate  such  information 
as  this  coneeming  the  person  sitting  next  you : — **  Mr.  A.  is  a  Boman 
Catholie,  and  strong  on  the  wrongs  of  Ireland ; "  or,  '*  Mr.  B.  is  a  member 
of  the  Jewish  religion.  He  is  related  to  the  O.'s  and  the  D.'s,  and,  by 
mankge,  to  the  E.'s.  He  has  written  several  books,  and  among  them 
the  much-abused  work,  Diaptuon  Stqpfard  ;  or,  The  Oenius  of  Music. 


XII.— How  TO  Talk. 

Wb  must  by  no  means  lose  sight  of  the  object  which  we  set  before  our- 
selves when  we  commenced  these  studies.  What  was  then  proposed  was, 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  some  principle  or  system,  by  acting  upon  which 
such  of  us  as  are  conscious  of  our  own  conversational  deficiencies  might 
learn,  as  fiur  as  possible,  to  supply  them.  With  this  end  in  view  we  have 
examined  briefly,  but,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  sufficient  length  for  our  present 
purpose,  the  practice  of  those  persons  who  arc  generally  regarded  as 
successful  talkers,  and  have  also  bestowed  such  an  amount  of  attention  as 
was  necessary  ui>on  those  less  gifted  individuals  with  whom  silence  is  to  a 
great  extent  habitual.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  subject  which  we  have 
under  discussion  is  an  extremely  important  one,  and  deserving  of  much  and 
grave  consideration.  And  let  no  one  say  that  this  is  speaking  in  an 
exaggerated  tone.  Everything  in  this  world  is  comparative.  When,  for 
instance,  it  is  said  of  young  Captain  Billings  and  the  Honourable  Amelia 
Goosey,  who  are  just  going  to  start  together  on  the  matrimonial  journey, 
that  they  will  be  terribly  poor,  though  it  is  certain  that  their  means  will 
provide  them  with  food,  and  shelter,  and  clothes  to  keep  them  warm,  yet 
is  that  phrase,  <'  terribly  poor,*'  when  applied  to  this  young  couple,  not 
really  an  exaggerated  form  of  words.  What  is  meant  is  simply  that  they 
will  be  tezribly  poor  considering  their  position,  as,  on  an  income  of  four 
hundred  a  year,  they  undoubtedly  will  be.  It  is  exactly  in  the  same  way 
that  we  may  speak  of  this  subject  which  we  have  at  present  under  con- 
sideration as  being  of  <'  great  importance."  If  we  were  in  a  state  of  nature, 
a  set  of  savage  settlers  upon  the  shore  of  some  uninhabited  land,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  possession  of  any  greater  amount  of  conversational 
capacity  than  that  which  would  enable  us  to  express  our  wants  to  each 
other  would  not  be  of  great  importance ;  but  as  we  are  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  inhabitants  of  a  country  in  a  high  state  of 
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civilixiiUnnT  the  ntufttiou  is  differooi ;  and  tho  neccyBstiy  imder  whieh  we 
fiTiH  ^  of  bdiog  able  to  make  flneni  talk  od  nil  sorts  of  oociiaioiis 

prtz  ^  jtigh  to  justify  us  in  Bpemkiog  of  tbo  nrt  of  mAking  gaeh 
at  im  art  whieh  it  ia  of  graat  isiportanoe  that  we  should  oultlyato  aad 
to  perfe<stioii. 

II  ii  mirelj  impciAdiblo  for  anj  omo  giving  this  subject  of  ours  due 
cOQflidMmlioii  to  fail  of  Imving  a  high  respect  and  admiration  for  th*^ 
chftmater  of  a  good  talker.     Really  to  excel  in  ihia  way,  a  man  ueedg 
be  poaseafied  ef  so  many  fine  and  Yahtable  qualitiea.     Ho  must  be  wel 
endowed  with  naturiU  gifta  :  he  moai  be  morally  eonrageong ;  he  muak* 
hare  a  reientlve  aud  accurate  memory ^  some  amount  of  imagmation,  or  ai 
leaat  of  fancy^  and  an  active  intellect.     Nor  must  he  be  behindhand  in 
aeqnired  quaUties.     He  must  be  well  educated.     How  many  things  ouglifc 
he  to  know  ;  on  how  many  eubjecta  is  ii  neoeeeary  that  he  should 
at  leaet  a  fair  average  amount  of  information  ?     There  are  the  claaaiea  to- 
begin  with.     A  man  who  is  to  be  ready  to  talk  at  all  timeSi  and  in  all' 
societies,  must  certaiuly  have  attained  to  some  amount  of  classical  know- 
ledge.    When  the  precise  meaning  of  a  certain  well-known  passage  in 
one  of  Horace's  odes,  or  one  of  the  satirical  pieces  of  Catullus,  is 
diienased  among  a  party  of  meui  it  is  nooeasaiy  thai  au}'body  who  ha« 
pretensions  to  be  called  a  talker  should  be  able  to  put  in  his  word,  and 
gtre  some  indication  that  ho  knows  the  passage  under  discmtslon^  and  is 
at  laast  acquainted  with  tbo  meaning  ordinarily  assigned  to  it.     Then, 
in  history,  and  nniyersal  biographyp  he  must  bethoroughiy  woU  up ; 
this,  not  only  as  to  their  highways^  but  pro-cmiuently  also  as  to  theif 
byways.     He  must  know,  for  instance,  not  only  what  were  tho 
engaged  in  by  a  great  general  suoh  as  Marlborough,  but  also  on  what  tenni|l 
that  hero  liyed  with  his  illustrious  consort,  and  how  DucluifiB  Barah 
times  plagued  him  sorely ;  or^  if  Jonathan  Swift's  name  should  eom 
the  carpet,  it  is  oeeeisary  that  tho  talker  who  is  to  be  de»cnhed  a* 
**  good/'  should  haTe  something  to  say,  not  only  about  the  dean's  inllu* 
ence  upon  the  literature  of  his  time  and  country,  but  as  to  his  treatment. 
of  his  female  admirerst  Stella*  Varinap  and  Vanessa*    For  it  is  a  oimoii« 
thing,  but  tme  neirertluJefls,  that  numerous  as  are  the  sul^eets  of  intstrail 
eoiuieeled  witli  om  own  day  which  we  hare  got  to  talk  about,  it  jet  some- 
times, and  in  some  aocielleSi  happens  that  tho  ooafefsat]  *  m  k  ta, 
such  "  oMworld  "  stofieiaa  theee,  and  that  eren  lh#  an  ioiiia 
will  get  to  be  diseasaed  aemss  a  madeni  diltiicr-table.    Nor  iu  an  nctjoaini- 
aaee  with  maitere  of  this  sort  by  any  meana  aU  thai  is  uect^isary.    A 
taBter  must  be  tery  well  up  in  art-knowb%^  uimg  tile  lana  in  it« 
sense*     He  must  know  the  outlioas  of  the  hiatory  and  elironology 
paiaitng,  must  be  aUt  to  say  fooolkiitg  about  the  ialluaaic*  of  Pen^i 
upon  Ills  pfipil    Itapbaej,  socnelhiog  of  tbo  relative  merits  of  Gkoda 
Lormine  and  Tomer*     And  of  muiet  i^giin^  he  must  noW-eepoeWly 
fai  theae  daya^be  0¥m  moderalalf  fgaemail*     You  win  find  Uiia 

I,  and  ekbomlely  diseoaaetlt  too,  now^a^dayst  ia  moA  aoeie4iis» 
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We  have  all  of  us  asfflsied.  on  many  occasions  when  the  talk  has  been  of 
MoaBari  and  Baeh,  or  Gonnod  and  Wagner,  the  music  of  the  past,  or  the 
musio  of  the  future,  and  when  we  have  had  to  walk  warily,  and  think 
twiee  before  enunciating  an  opinion,  lest  we  should  incur  the  contempt 
of  the  knowing  ones.  Has  it  not  frequently  happened  to  the  reader  to 
find  himself  one  of  a  company  in  which  a  subject  of  this  sort  has  been 
started  ?  The  great  Gymballini,  or  some  other  equally  eminent  composer, 
is  known  to  have  written  a  new  opera,  which  has  never  been  performed  in 
this  oountry,  bat  about  which  public  curiosity  is  much  excited  ;  and  this 
piece  of  work  becomes  a  suliject  of  discussion.  From  various  parts  of 
the  table,  contributions  to  the  fund  of  information  which  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  company  are  poured  in.  **1  saw  a  man  yesterday,''  says  a  distin- 
guished amateur,  "  who  was  with  Gymballini  the  other  day,  in  Paris,  and 
to  whom  the  composer  played  certain  passages  from  the  new  opera.  My 
friend  says  that  it  is  divine,  and  contains  some  of  Gymballini's  very  best 
work."  This  brings  out,  of  course,  an  ezprcssion  of  opinion  from  another 
amateur,  in  direct  contradiction  to  this  view  of  the  matter.  This  last  has 
heard  thai  the  thing  is  "  very  poor  throughout,  and  is,  above  all,  a  mass 
of  plagiarisms."  Then  a  gentleman  well  up  in  the  history  of  music  takes 
the  opportunity  of  putting  in  his  contribution.  ^*  There  was,"  he  remarks, 
in  a  good  loud  voice,  "  an  opera  written  on  the  same  subject — as  you, 
Ifrs.  Jin^e,  will  doubtless  remember — ^by  Bellini ;  but  I  think  it  has 
sel^mi,  if  ever,  been  performed  in  this  country."  The  lady  referred  to 
replies  that  "  she  heard  it  once  at  ]\(Clan."  Is  there  not,  by  the  way, 
always  somebody  present,  in  all  societies,  who  has  assisted  at-  a  per- 
formance of  an  opera  which  no  one  else  has  hoard,  and  always  at  Milan  ? 
''  She  heard  it  once  at  Milan,"  she  says  :  '*  thought  the  music  poor ;  but 
then  it  was  so  divinely  sung, — ^Persiani,  then  in  her  best  time,  taking  the 
principal  part."  Such  talk  as  this  is  very  common.  It  is  so  common, 
indeed,  that  any  man  who  frequents  society  will  find  it  very  well  worth  his 
while  to  "  get  up  "  music,  as  a  subject,  sufficiently  to  bo  able  to  join  in 
such  discussions.  It  is  compromising  to  the  reputation  of  a  professed 
talker  to  allow  even  one  single  subject  of  importance  to  be  discussed  by 
a  company  of  which  he  forms  one  without  his  contributing  something 
to  the  talk. 

A  conversation  of  the  sort  hero  described  will  sometimes,  out  of 
deference  to  some  foreigner  who  happens  to  be  present,  be  carried  on 
in  the  French  language;  and  the  mention  of  this  circumstance  brings 
us  to  the  consideration  of  another  important  qualification  which  a  good 
talker  should  certainly  possess.  He  should  be  a  linguist.  He  should 
have  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  German  and  Italian  languages,  and 
should  be  a  glib  French  scholar  as  well.  How,  otherwise,  will  ho  feel 
on  an  occasion  when,  for  the  reason  just  given,  the  French  idiom  is 
employed  by  the  company  as  the  medium  of  inter-communication  ?  How 
will  he  feel  when  the  good  story  ia  told,  the  point  of  which — if  not  the 
whole  alory — is  ^ven  in  Italian?     He  will  make  desperate  efforts  to 
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appear  to  imdtit«iand.  Ho  will  watch  those  more  forttmate  persons 
a*080ixi  who  do  understand,  in  order  to  take  his  cue  from  them*  When 
tie  sees  them  laugh  he  will  laugh  too,  but  in  a  shabby  and  underhand 
way  which  takes  nobody  in.  It  is  a  grave  qaestion  whether  it  ia  ever 
possible  to  take  any  one  in  in  this  way ;  whether  any  man  can  make 
others  believe  that  he  is  enjoying  a  joke  when  ho  does  not  see  it,  or  that 
he  understands  a  story  when  he  has  not  the  least  idea  what  it  is  aboat. 
The  wiiter  of  these  words  has  seen  this  thing  tried  {roquently,  and  has 
even  himself  attempted  it  on  more  than  one  Dccasion«  but  has  never  known 
such  unwoiihy  strivings  to  be  attended  ivith  any  measure  of  success* 
Few  of  us  are  unacquainted  with  that  atory  in  which  the  Itahan  guide 
plays  such  an  important  part,  imd  the  whole  point  of  which  turns  upon 
that  individual's  facetious  reply  to  a  remaik  of  his  patron*s :  '**Corpo 
di  Bacco  1  *  the  fellow  exclaimed/'  says  the  story-telleri  and  then  tho 
fun  foOowa, 

The  number  of  subjecta  on  which  a  talker  must  be  well  informed,  if  he 

hones  to  rise  to  any  distinction  in  his  profession »  is  undoubtedly  very^ 

gieat.     Nothing  has  as  yet  been  said  about  politics ;  yet  In  these  it  is 

necessary  that  he  should  be  thoroughly  well  up,  or  what  becomes  of  him 

in  certain  circles  when  the  htdies  leave  the  dining-room,  and  the  inevitable 

[jmpouH  talk  begins  ?     And  the  discusBion  of  politieul  topics,  and,  indeed, 

of  others  which  come  under  the  general  denomination  of  news  of  the  day, 

is  in  those  da^-s  a  much  more  difficult  thing  than  it  used  to  be  in  the 

goLHl  old  period,  when  a  man  might  talk  Tinun^  and  yet  get  listened  to  and 

LlH'lievftd  in.     People  will  not  have  The  Times  at  second-hand  now  ;  and  a 

Pttat4.^ment   prefaced  with   the  established   old   formula,   *'  I    see   by  tb« 

evening  paper,'*  stands  little  chance  of  being  favourably  received.     To 

get  listt^ned  to  in  the  present  day.  you  must  have  something  to  say  which 

yon  have  got  from  some  private  source.     Your  '' political  intelligence*' 

aust  have  reached  you  from  somebody  so  high  in  office  that  you  only 

Pmcntion  him  as  **  the  person  who  knows  more  of  the  intentions  of  the 

Government   than  any  other   man   in   England/'     Your   Eoyal    Familj 

anecdote  must  have  come  from  Gold  Hearth  -  broom,  or  Silver  Tongs, 

or  some  other  officer  in  equally  high  position  about  the  Court.     If  you 

liftve  some  startling  infoniiation  to  give  about  the  Suez  Canal,  or  the  Mont 

rCems  Tunnel,  it  must  be  tljrough  Piston,  C.E.,  that  yon  received  it ; 

M  hile,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  about  the  Abyssinian  expedition,  it  must 

\k  something  which  yon  heard  at  the  War  Office  **  tlxis  ver}*  afUimoon.'* 

And  besides  all  this  Imowledgo  of  politics  and  history,  both  ancient 

Qd  modem,  of  living  languages  and  dead  classics,  of  art  and  sciencct  a 

to   be   a  thoroughly  useful   and   reliable  talker,   should   know    ai 

least  a  Uttle  about  a  great  many  other»  and  perhaps  smaller,  matt«c«a 

^%hich  he  ntay,  imder  certain  laDccs,  bo  called  upon  to  deal  with 

pnveraationally*     We  have  i  ily  oeeapied  with  what  it  behovon  a 

man  to  know  in  order  that  he  may  acquit  himKelf  creditably  as  what  may 

lied  a  m«»tn}poUtau  talker;  but  this  ia  not  enough.     Ha  mn^^  ^"'  '^ 
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proficient  in  eonniry  talk,  as  well  as  town  talk.  He  most  be  able  to  treat 
of  horaeB  and  dog?,  of  game  and  partridges,  and  to  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  breech-loaders  and  muzzle-loaders ;  and  when  the  inevitable 
after-dinner  stories  of  the  eccentric  neighbouring  squire,  and  what  he  ^d 
to  the  Duke  of  B.  when  that  nobleman  shot  the  squire's  fiEiYOurite  pointer, 
or  what,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  said  when  he  was  put  in  a  comer 
of  the  plantation  which  did  not  suit  him — when  stories  of  this  type  begin 
to  circulate,  then  must  our  talker  also  be  ready  with  his  anecdote  of  an 
appropriate  kind.  He  should  have,  moreover,  a  good  knowledge  of 
Swedes,  and  at  least  a  smattering  upon  the  sulgect  of  mangold-wurzcl ; 
should  know  the  price  of  land,  by  the  acre,  in  the  different  counties  of 
England ;  and  the  relative  value  of  labour  in  Dorsetshire  and  Northum- 
berland. 

I  am  giving  but  a  mere  outline  of  what  it  is  requisite  for  a  man  to 
know  who  intends  to  be  a  talker.  To  give  a  complete  list  of  all  tbo 
branches  of  knowledge  in  which  he  ou^t  to  bo  well  and  thoroughly 
grounded  would  occupy  an  amount  of  space  in  these  pages  which  I  should 
not  have  the  courage  to  ask  for.  Truly  it  is  an  arduous  career  to  enter 
on,  this  of  a  talker.  How  many  things  a  man  must  do,  how  many 
places  he  must  go  to,  how  much  he  must  undergo,  in  order  to  talk  well  I 
Are  we  not  all-— even  such  of  us  as  have  not  the  ambition  of  reaching  any 
very  high  distinction  in  this  way — are  we  not  all  influenced,  in  many  of 
our  proceedings,  by  this  desire  to  have  something  to  talk  about  ?  Do  wo 
not  often  act  contrary  to  our  strongest  inclinations  with  this  object  ? 
There  are  books  which  everybody  is  reading,  and  which,  though  they  fail 
to  interest  us,  we  read  also,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  join  in  the 
conversation,  when  the  books  in  question  are  under  discussion.  There 
are  plays  which  we  don't  want  to  see,  operas  which  we  don't  want  to  hear, 
parties  which  we  don't  want  to  go  to,  exhibitions  of  various  kinds  which 
we  don*t  want  to  attend,  concerts  which  weary  us,  and  lectures  which  bore 
us — at  all  of  which  we  assist  in  order  that,  when  the  inevitable  question, 
"  Have  you  seen  such  a  picture  7  "  or,  **  Have  you  heard  such  an  opera  ?  " 
is  put  to  us,  we  may  be  able  to  launch  forth  into  criticism  on  the  picture 
or  opera  in  question,  and  give  an  opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  each. 
I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  large  influence  of  this  motive  on  a  considerable 
section  of  man  and  woman  kind.  Do  we  not  often  see  at  a  concert — when 
the  fierce  amateur  with  spectacles  is  following  every  note  of  some 
&vourite  composition  in  the  music-book,  and  drinking  it  in  with  joy — do 
we  not  see  many  persons  present,  whose  wandering  looks  and  impatient 
gestures,  prove  that  this  musical  treat  is  hardly  a  treat  to  them,  and  whose 
every  ^Buce  and  every  action  give  one  the  impression  that,  upon  the 
whole,  they  would  prefer,  at  that  moment,  being  anywhere  else  in  this 
habitable  worid  than  at  the  Hanover  Square  Booms  ?  And  again,  when 
some  ponderous  volume,  treating  perhaps  of  some  equally  ponderous 
snlgeety  is  being  '<  much  talked  about,*'  do  we  not  often  see  an  unfortunate 
Tietim  qpending  hour  after  hour  of  the  day  in  company  with  this  big  book, 
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in  order  ihat  ho  or  slio  may  bare  somothliig  to  mj  coucemmg  it :  CAirying 
it  about  from  place  to  place,  trying  it  now  on  tho  Bofa  in  tbo  drawing- 
room,  now  in  tho  leather  chair  in  the  library,  and  again  nnder  the  treei 
in  the  garden,  but  always  ready  to  by  it  down  on  the  fimalleet  provocation 
— a  child  entering  the  room  with  a  demand  for  pencil  and  paper,  or  a 
robin  darting  about  among  the  cedars  on  the  lawn  ? 

Every  science  has  its  martyrs,  and  rooh  person?  as  those  ahore  alluded 
to  nre  tho  martyrs  to  this  one  of  ours.  Martyrs  they  are  unquestionably, 
since  they  cndiiro  tortiues  for  tho  sake  of  their  cause.  We  have  already 
taken  note  of  the  sonata  penalty,  and  obsenod  how  acute  is  tho  distress 
which  it  inflicts  upon  some  persona  born  with  certain  deiioioncics  of  ear 
and  taste.  Yet  this,  or  the  evening-party  infliction, — sometimes  a  x^ry 
severe  torment  indeed,  tho  victim  being  exposed  to  a  most  extreme  and 
int^upportable  degree  of  heat,  and  at  tho  same  time  subjected  to  a  very 
acute  and  painful  amount  of  prossnre^  resembling  the  peine  /orte  tt  dure 
of  former  times, — these  soffmings,  and  many  more  which  it  is  not  necei 
to  onlarge  upon  here,  the  faithful  will  sustain  cheerfully,  with  the 
obgeet  before  them  of  accomnlatiug  matter  on  which  it  will  be  possible 
them  to  exercise  their  talking  powers  when  the  proper  lime  comes. 


XIIL—Teb  Same. 

In  most  of  those  Manuals  of  Instruction,  Guides,  and  Hand-books,  which 
are  published  from  time  to  time  with  the  ostensible  object  of  teaching 
men  and  women  how  to  practise  some  art  or  handicrafl  in  which  they 
desire  to  excel,  the  student  is  bidden  to  watch  carefully  the  proceedings  of 
some  eminent  professor  of  the  said  art  or  handicraft,  and  to  iiuiiate  tho 
Sttme  OS  olosely  as  may  be.  This  counsel  is  indeed  common  to  all  such 
bo^CSj  whether  the  art  whose  principles  they  teach  be  that  of  throwing  a 
fly,  or  handling  a  cue,  or  re.     **  Yon  will 

learn  more,"  say  the  coiii^  \       ^erring  the  pro- 

ceedings of  an  able  and  praetiiad  performer  for  half  an  hour,  than  by 
theorizing  for  a  week  on  end."  Truths  wrived  at  by  unirersal  consent 
are  much  to  be  respected.  Who  is  the  writer  of  these  chapiers  that  he 
(ihoulJ  set  himst'lf  np  agaiuBt  other  compilers  of  hand-books  ?  He  does 
not  attemijt  lo  do  so.  Lt?t  him,  then,  tilso  recommend  this  pracliee  which 
Is  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  teachers  of  all  kinds,  to  tho  diligent  talk- 
sltid^l,  aii!  ^  ben  ho  meeis  with  a  great  talker,  to  observe  I 

wHb  ft  wat>  iminatiDg  eye,  noting  his  maQDors  and  eusloa 

with  thii  view  of  arriving  at  tho  principles  of  acUoti  on  which  th^^y  ant 
haaed.    The  manners,  by  the  way,  of  a  great  talker  aro  ned  always  of  the 
Uo  is  commcmiy  overhearing,  and  not  iittfreqoently  even  rade* 

nd  d«(ttisie«» 

of  ttie  great  talker  out  of  tho  <|tieftson»  anil  geltiBg  im  lo  baa 
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euaUoBBf  which  will  be  mare  profitable  as  a  matter  of  study,  we  shall 


1.  That  it  is  hia  cnstom  to  guard  veiy  carefully  against  waste. 

Any  man  who  aspires  to  be  a  good  talker  must  bo,  above  all 
things,  oareM  and  discreet  in  this  particular.  He  must  never,  as  wo 
hare  seen  in  a  previous  chapter,  spoil  a  promising  suliject  by  intro- 
dncing  it  at  a  time  when  it  wiU  not  get  listened  to,  or  waste  a  good 
thing  upon  a  person  who  is  unworthy  to  receive  it.  Ho  must  not, 
for  instanco,  throw  away  a  new  story,  or,  indeed,  any  statement  or 
piece  of  description  which  happens  to  be  new,  upon  some  unimportant 
member  of  the  company  in  which  he  finds  himself — somo  poor  relation  or 
obscore  guest.  For  such  persons  any  ancient  wares  which  the  talker 
happens  to  have  by  him — soiled  articles  or  damaged  goods  of  last  season 
— ^rill  do  perfectly  well,  and  it  would  be  folly  and  waste  to  set  before  them* 
the  novelties  which  are  wanted  for  their  betters.  To  produce  a  conversa- 
tional tit-bit,  again,  of  a  really  relishable  quality,  at  a  wrong  moment, 
would  be  an  unpardonable  act  of  extravagance  and  wastefulness.  No 
man  in  his  senses,  for  instance,  would  think  of  saying  a  good  thing,  or 
entering  upon  a  promising  narration,  in  the  drawing-room  beforo  dinner. 
A  talker  who  knows  what  he  is  about  will  remember  how  much  more 
valuable  the  tit-bit  in  question  will  be  later  in  the  evening,  and  will,  with 
that  self-control  which  must  always  characterize  him,  check  himself  in 
time.  He  must  have  a  care,  though,  that  the  anecdote,  sttitement,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be,  which  he  thus  defers  publishing,  docs  not  escape 
his  memory  altogether.  Examples  of  this  sort  of  forgotfulncss  might 
easily  be  quoted.     They  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Continuing  our  observation  of  the  customs  of  a  professed  talker,  wo 
shall  observe : — 

2.  That  he  commonly  speaks  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  and  rarely  or 
never  addresses  the  person  who  happens  to  sit  next  him. 

This  particular  charactoristic  of  the  **  subject  of  our  remarks"  is  a  very 
special  one  indeed.  Truth  to  say,  it  seems  on  reflection  as  if  this  power 
of  talking  across  a  table  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  real  talker. 
The  man  who  merely  earwigs  his  partner  can  hardly  be  said  to  deserve 
this  proud  title.  He  only  keeps  up  a  muttered  conversation  with  the 
person  next  him — a  comparatively  easy  achievement,  of  small  value  from 
a  social  point  of  view.  He  is  just  better  than  the  confirmed  taciturn,  who 
remains  utterly  speechless,  and  that  is  all.  It  would  be  sacrilege  to 
mention  him 'in  the  same  breath  with  the  great  creature  who,  addressiug 
somo  individual  seated  at  a  distance  of  at  least  fifteen  feet  in  a  diagonal 
line,  says,  "By-the-by,  Silvertongne,  there  was  rather  a  curious  thing 
happened  after  you  went  out  of  court  to-day;'*  or,  "Did  you  hear, 
Ifrs.  Jones,  of  the  extraordinary  behaviour  of  your  little  protepee  at  the 
concert  at  Dudley  House  ?  " 

Speech  of  this  sort,  delivered  in  a  key  sufficiently  loud  to  be  audible 
above  the  clatter,  which  accompanies  the  serving  of  dinner  even  in  the 
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best  regulated  LouseboIdB,  marks  the  truly  great  master  vrhom  perfbrm- 
aoces  are  really  worth  studying*  Of  course,  the  begmuer  cannot  eipect 
to  be  able  at  once  to  omnia te  the  achieTt^ments  of  this  professor »  and  to 
execute  this  difficult  diagoual  buiiiiiesd  at  a  first  triid.  Stilly  he  Bhonld 
always  bear  in  miud  that  this  is  'vvhat  he  has  gut  to  aim  at — that  this  is 
what  be  must  come  to  at  last — and  that  he  can  never  hope  to  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  successful  talker^  till  he  is  able  to  hold  his  own  in  a 
conversation  in  which  all  sorts  of  distant^  as  well  as  nearp  contributors 
take  part. 

Proceeding  methodically  with  our  observations,  we  find : — 
8.  That  the  habitual  and  practised  talker  does  not  skip  rapidly  from' 
subject  to  subjectj  but  eidiausts  each  one  thoroughly  before  be  goes  to 
another, 

,  Of  all  the  precepta  which  the  eonversational  aspirant  should  ^'  grapple 
to  his  soul  with  hooks  of  steel/*  this  one,  that  he  must  not  abandon  a 
subject  once  started  till  it  is  utterly  and  entirely  used  up,  is,  I  think,  therj 
most  important.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  all  success  in  talking.  By  adhcr 
to  this  priociplo,  a  man  of  verj-  moderate  natural  gifts  will  go  further,  in 
the  long  run,  than  a  much  more  richly  endowed  personage  who  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  abiding  by  this  golden  rule.  An  inefficient  and  incapable 
talker  is  always  discursive,  and  darts  from  one  subject  to  another,  as  if 
the  supply  at  his  disposal  was  unlimited.  Ho  deals  with  his  subjects, 
indeed,  as  an  indiscreet  concocter  of  lemonade  does  with  the  lemons 
with  which  he  operates,  giving  one  after  another  a  hasty  squeeze  and  then 
throwing  them  away,  instead  of  completely  exhausting  each  lemon  with 
fierce  hand*pre8sure,  and  then  putting  it  into  a  lemon-squeezer  to  extract  J 
the  uttermost  drops.  The  discreet  talker  acts  thus  with  bis  conversa- 
tional lemons.  Drop  by  drop  he  causes  the  garrulous  juice  to  exude,  and 
then,  as  it  becomes  necessaij,  subjects  each  of  them  to  such  an  extreme 
high  pressure  as  will  bring  out  any  remaming  virtue  which  may  still  be 
capable  of  eUmination.  The  importance  of  proceeding  upon  this  piiuciple 
cannot  possibly  be  overrated.  The  exhaustive  system  is  the  usily  one  tin 
which  the  slightest  reliance  can  be  placed,  as  those  who  try  to  act  upon 
any  other  will  find  to  their  cost* 

Let  us  try  to  make  this  matter  more  clear  by  an  example.  Suppose 
that  you,  a  diligent  cultivator  of  the  art  of  talking,  go  out  to  dinner  on 
Bt*  Hwithin's  day,  winch,  as  the  festival  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  London 
season,  is  a  likely  enough  thing  to  happen  :  of  course  you  will  ask  y  otu^  next 
neighbour  if  she  believes  in  the  popular  superstition  connected  ^ith  the 
day,  and  equully  of  course,  in  these  enlightened  days,  ahe  will  reply 
that  she  docs  not.     Nowhere  comes  an  opportai  he  ex0mse  of 

that  conversational  perseverance  of  which  such  J  <    mention  has 

jagt  been  made*     llie  imperfectly  instnicted  talker  would  very  likely 
abandon  St,  Swithiu  at  this  point,  and  go  oiT  to  something   else^ — tbo 
opera«  the  horticultural  fete,  or  what  not.     But  you  who  are  better  taught  I 
w31  not  act  in  thio  improvident  foahion.    You  will,  to  be^n  wtth^  cleavtj 
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ynXk  desperate  ienaeity  to  the  radimentaiy  parts  of  your  snbjeot.  You  will 
adhere,  as  long  as  the  thing  is  possible,  to  the  saint  himself ;  you  will 
speculate  as  to  who  St.  Swithin  was,  or  how  the  superstition  belonging  to 
the  day  can  have  originated.  Yon  will  remark  that  most  likely  there  was 
aoma  amount  of  practical  foundation  for  it, — ^that  persons  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  watching  the  weather  had  observed  that  it  very  often  rained  about 
the  middle  of  July,  and  that,  when  it  did  rain  at  that  time,  there  was 
ordinarily  a  long  continuance  of  bad  weather.  Some  practical  considera- 
tion of  this  sort,  you  will  say,  was  generally  to  be  found  at  the  root  of  most 
of  these  queer  &ncies.  The  origin  of  the  superstition  thus  disposed  of, 
yon  will  naturally  turn  from  St.  Swithin*s  days  in  general  to  this  present 
St.  8within*8  day  in  particular,  and  initiate  a  discussion  on  the  weather. 
Had  it  rained  in  the  course  of  the  day  ?  Surely  not.  **  Yes,''  replies 
your  neighbour,  "  there  were  a  few  drops  in  the  morning."  You  express 
surprise.  You  had  not  observed  anything  of  the  kind.  You  suppose  then 
that  "we  are  in  for  it,  for  forty  days.  Six  weeks'  rain,  what  will  people 
do  ?"  It  might  be  imagined  now  by  uninitiated  persons  that  here  was  an 
end  of  the  business ;  but  it  is  not  so.  St.  Swithin  is,  after  all,  only  a  pai*t 
of  your  subject,  which  is  in  reality  superstition  in  the  abstract.  So  when 
the  saint  himself  is  squeezed  dry — no  pun  is  intended — ^you  can  go  off  to 
other  superstitions,  and  discuss  them,  one  by  one,  at  your  leisure.  You 
can  ask  your  companion  whether  she  really  believes  that  Friday  is  an 
unlucky  day,  and  whether  she  objects  to  being  one  of  thirteen  at  table. 
More  speculations  follow  concerning  those  superstitions,  which  with  careful 
management  prove  to  be  as  suggestive  as  St.  Swithin  himself,  so  that  this 
one  subject  and  its  natural  ramifications  will  serve  to  keep  you  afloat  from 
the  time  of  sitting  down  to  soup,  till  the  moment  when  the  game,  or 
rather,  as  there  is  no  game  in  season  on  St.  Swithin' s  day,  till  the 
inevitable  ducks  and  green  peas  begin  to  circulate. 

Or  suppose  that  our  model  talker  is  in  his  place  at  the  dinncr-lAblo 
on  the  occasion  of  another  important  anniversary,  occurring  at  a  time  of 
year  far  removed  from  the  period  of  the  St.  Swithin  festival, — suppose 
that  he  is  dining  out  on  Guy  Fawkes  day,  what  use  will  he  make  then  of 
his  opportunities  ?  He  will  begin,  probably,  with  a  piece  of  description. 
He  has  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  City  that  morning,  and  in  one  of  the 
by-streets  through  which  his  road  lay,  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  great 
stuffed  figure  wiUi  a  black  face  and  hideous  goggle-eyes,  and  in  all  respects 
very  unlike  the  usual  guy.  The  name  of  *'  Theodore  "  was  \>Titten  ou  a 
banner  carried  in  front  of  this  monster.  **  Curious,  wasn't  it  ?  "  says  oiu: 
adept ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  give  his  opinion  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  this  anniversary  will  ho  habitually  taken  advantage  of  by  the  public 
as  an  opportunity  of  gibbeting  any  particular  individual  who  happens  to 
be  unpopular  at  the  moment,  and  when  the  original  legend  belonging  to 
the  day  will  be  entirely  lost  sight  of.  After  this,  he  will  of  course  proceed 
to  remark  how  wondeHul  it  is  that  the  story  has  been  remembered  so  long 
as  it  hasy  and  to  speculate  on  the  reasons  which  have  kept  its  memory 
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allTe*     The  niune,  be  thinks,  haa  somattting  io  do  \nUi  iti-^-^aueh,  in  hci : 
it  Is  abort,  eaaily  rememWedi  pronouaeed  without  difficulty.     If  it  h^d 
been  a  Gnalterio  dolla  Mirondola,  or  a  Hiidebrand  von  Elingonspohr,  who 
had  placed  those  barrela  of  gniipowdor  tinder  the  Parliament  Houses,  he 
would,  in  either  case,  have  been  furgotten  long  ago*     Gaj  Fawkes,  on  i 
other  hand,  seems  a  name  specially  adapted  to  the  Bntieh  larynx,  just  i 
tlie  %are  ordinarily  associated  with  the  name  is  suited  to  British  notions 
of  what  is  fimny.     And  here  our  talker  will  probably  become  facetious^  < 
lind  give  a  comic  description  of  the  real  original  old  fashioned  gay,  wiUtJ 
the  helpless  legs  and  tha  feet  always  turned  the  wrong  way,  with  th#| 
bundle  of  matches,  and  the  time-honoured  lantern.     These  pleasant 
if  onr  professor  is  fortunate  enough  to  haye  by  him  a  neighbour  who  i 
both  unsophiiiticated  and  easily  amused,  will  serve  to  while  away  madil 
time,  and  to  defer  the  momx^ut  when  it  shall  become  necessary  to  move  OQj 
— ^noi,  indeed,  to  a  new  subject — ^but  to  a  new  section  of  the  old  one  iJ 
such  as  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  express  its  feelings  by  oontrinng] 
artiiicial  representations  or  effigies  of  those  persons  for  whom  it  may  havA^ 
conceived  a  hatred  or  an  admiration,  burning  or  hanging  the  £rst  with 
ctfcumstauccs  of  ignominy,  and  distinguishing  the  last  with  a  pretence  of 
honourable  burial  and  funeral  processions. 

li  would  be  to  some  snch  variations  as  this  that  the  discreet  talkef  ] 
would  diverge  at  laat  from  his  original  or  Guy  Fawkes  theme,  keep 
close  to  it  stilly  howevery  discoursing  on  the  favour  with  which  the  nam^l 
of  Gqj  seams  io  be  regarded  by  the  noveUsts  of  our  day,  discussing  thai 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  chaUB-a-porteui^  as  a  means  of  convey* 
ance,  and  only  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  entertainment  getting  so  £urj 
from  the  subject  first  introduced,  as  to  touch  lightly  on  fireworks  and 
iwas  generally.  By  thin  time  it  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  have  some^J 
thing  else  ready.  And  that  something  else,  let  me  add,  is  pretty  sure  tal 
turn  up ;  for  a  good  beginning  has  been  made,  the  talk  is  fiiirlj  set  going, 
a&d  the  winning  game  is  always  an  easy  one  to  play* 

And  now  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  reverse  eas6 — ^tho  ease  ( 
that  misguided  and   ill-advised  tidknr  who  ncgleots  this  pfi&ciouii  ftti4J 
oeonomical  system  of  sulijeoi-sipieemg,  and  who  treats  the  diffincnt  topic^j 
at  his  disposal,  as  the  Government  officials  do  their  quill  pons,  nsiDg  the 
ones  only,  and  then  throwing  them  aside  as  worthless.     This  tidkerp  wh 
example  is  here  held  up  as  a  waning  to  the  sagTMsious,  will — to  retnm 
our  first  t'xample— bogin  his  conversatiou  on  the  16th  of  July,  just  as  ou 

oth4*r  and  more  skilful  practitioner  did,  with  the  St  BwithinV  i-- i  — \ 

with  what  diifiurfint  r&sult  1     As  soon  as  he  has  made  the  Ui4ii| 

hi«  ■   ■  'aoomin^  lar  imp«r^  . -(|T 

of  I  (1  of  hsr  t  optfUQg  i%\ 

valii'  !  r   I  Ti  ]!L'  an  iiTgomeut,  Of  oflliring  an  «K|iUaatiQO«  he  naeMy  1 
dii»Lt/iu tiK<,mc-ut  ill  this  expfossioiD  of  incrodulity,  looiiahljr  drape  tlie  i 
eilows  a  pause  of  some  mkuilei  to  ooeur,  and  Uien  begtaa  afresh  Vf  i 
the  tttfiirtiinate  being  heeide  ktoi,  ■'  If  slio  rides  In  the  Pailt  V  ''    Kor  i 
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even  the  nitarazioe  of  this  most  wreiohed  formula  in  reality  serve  bis  torn. 
Althongh  he  is  answered  this  time  in  the  affirmatiye,  sudi  reply  is  appa- 
rently just  as  disconcerting  to  him  as  the  negative  which  met  his  previous 
St.  Swithin  qoastion.  From  riding  in  the  Park  to  riding  in  general,  and 
thanea  to  a  selection  of  anecdotes  of  that  noble  animal  the  horse,  one 
wonld  imagine  woold  be  a  natural  transitLon ;  nay,  a  man  who  knew  his 
business  would  be  able  to  bring  the  talk  from  such  a  starting-point  as  this 
to  other  kinda  of  riding,  such  as  dromedaiy-riding,  or  elephant-riding. 
But  our  conversational  spendthrift  attempts  nothing  of  the  sort.  Jading 
in  the  Parksuggests  nothing  to  him,  but  the  fact  that  he  had  found  this 
pastune  a  veiy  hot  one  on  that  particular  morning,  a  circumstance  which 
he  hastens  to  communicate  to  his  partner:  <<  Very  hot  there  this  morning,*' 
he  says,  and  then  this  theme  is  abandoned  like  the  last ;  and  **  Did  you 
go  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  ?  "  or  some  other  question  of  the  same  worth, 
follows  in  another  detached  and  spasmodic  burst. 

There  is  no  mistake  with  which  I  am  acquainted  so  entirely  and  finally 
ruinous  to  any  one  who  aspires  to  become  even  a  moderately  successful 
talker,  as  this  one  of  dancing  off  from  one  subject  to  another.  It  is  ths 
great  danger  against  which  I  would  caution  the  talk-student.  It  is  the 
rock  ahead  on  which  a  lig^t  should  bum  by  night,  and  on  which  a  bell 
should  sound  by  day,  to  warn  the  conversational  mariner  off. 


XIY.— Tub  Same. 

Reepikg  still  to  onr  observation  of  the  habits  of  a  firsi-class  talker,  we 
shall  note, — 

4.  That  he  will,  to  some  extent,  prepare  his  talk  beforehand. 

Those  persons  who  live  temporarily,  or  permanently,  in  the  same 
house  with  a  professed  talker  will  remark  that  there  are  seasons  when  he 
will,  for  a  short  time — ^nnder  pretext  of  writing  letters,  or  iDngaging  in 
some  other  necessary  occupation — deny  himself  the  company  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  seek  a  temporary  retirement.  Depend  upon  it,  when  our  con- 
versationalist thus  secludes  himself,  he  is  engaged  in  drawing  up  the  menu 
of  his  table-talk.  Of  course  he  docs  not  do  this  in  an  elaborate  or  formal 
manner.  Sydney  Smith  once  drew  up  a  conversation-progranmie,  of  the 
fullest  kind,  for  some  young  friends  of  his  who  complained  to  him  that 
they  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  their  partners  when  engaged  in  quadrille- 
dancing.  Our  adept  does  not  go  so  far  as  this.  He  merely  makes  a  few 
mental  notes  of  subjects  suited  to  the  time  and  place.  *<  The  rector  is 
coming  to  dinner  to-day,'*  he  says  to  himself,  as  he  prowls  about  the 
village,  outside  his  friend's  park-gates.  **  Let's  have  a  look  at  the  church. 
Yes ;  I  see.  Main  part  of  the  building  early  English :  west  window  later, 
perpendicular.  What^s  this  ? — a  doorway  stopped  up !  cavity  in  the  wall 
close  by — ^looks  like  a  receptacle  for  holy-water.  Holy-water  out-side  the 
church  is  uncommon,  surely ;  that'll  do.    Here's  a  curious  old  monument, 
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too.  Family  on  their  knees — de&ceoding  scole.  Father  and  mother, 
growD-tip  and  growing-up  children  of  difl'erent  sizes,  down  to  ^mall  boy 
and  girl  at  the  back.  Inscription  illegible — ^ask  abont  it."  SometimeB  our 
diligent  friend  gets  other  people  to  assist  him  in  making  his  preparatioofi, 
they  being  all  the  time  profonndly  ignorant  of  what  he  is  at.  **  Sir  John 
Duukfield  coming  here  to-day,  ain't  he  ?  "  he  mquirea  of  his  host,  **  Norfolk 
man  is  he  ?  what  part  of  the  county  ?  "  He  is  informed  that  Sir  John'B 
estates  are  near  the  '*  Broads ''  on  the  east  coast.  *^  Oh,  yes,  I're  heard," 
ho  goes  on.  **  Great  place  for  wild-fowl,  isn't  it  ?  Wild-fowl  and  decoys^ 
and  snipe- shooting — that  sort  of  thing  ?  "  Such  questions  as  these  he  will 
put  quite  carelessly,  but  rely  on  it,  they  are  not  asked  without  intention. 
The  wild'ducks  and  the  decoys  will  be  heard  of  again  at  dinner-time  when 
Die  Norfolk  squire  anives,  and  perhaps  our  friend  will,  in  the  meantime, 
just  drop  into  the  library  for  half-an-hour,  and  have  a  look  at  Bewick,  He 
visits  that  particular  apartment,  by  the  way,  not  unfreqtienUy.  AUusions 
to  past  events  are  eminently  BUccesBful  on  certain  occasions,  and  is  not 
the  Annual  H^in&ter  one  of  those  books  which  no  gentleman's  library  Bhonld 
be  without  ?  Hero,  too,  the  more  modem  volumes  from  Mudie'n  are 
garnered  up,  and  the  Beviews.  A  man  must  know  something  of  the 
literature  of  the  day  if  he  expects  to  ac4}uit  himself  creditably  in  the 
talking  way. 

And  if  this  kind  of  preparation  is  necessary  for  a  professed  talker,  such 
as  this  one  just  quoted,  how  much  more  is  it  indispen^^able  to  the  inex- 
perienced and  xmready  beginner  ?  Let  the  ueophyle,  then,  by  all  means, 
as  occasion  serves,  get  himself  up  beforehand  for  his  conversational  duties. 
His  preparation  need  not,  after  all.  be  very  elaborate.  Sometimes,  if  he 
is  pushed  for  time,  a  rapid  mental  act,  w  hieh  can  even  be  engaged  ui  while 
he  is  dressing  for  dinner,  will  do.  Wliat  is  uppermost  in  people's  thoughts 
just  now  ?  he  will  say  to  himself,  as  he  ties  his  cravat.  And  then  he  nms 
over  in  his  mind  the  different  events,  public  and  privnte,  with  which  the 
world^-or,  at  least*  that  section  of  it  to  which  he  belongs — ^is  ut  that 
moment  occupied.  And  so  he  manages  to  secure  two  or  three  subjects 
which  will  do  to  fell  back  upon  in  case  of  emergency,  wliich  is,  v^het  all, 
the  easentiah  Nary  likely ♦  if  the  conversation  breaks  well  for  him,  he  will 
BOi  want  them.  StiU  it  is  better  that  he  should  have  this  reserve  ftmd  by 
bim,  if  nuly  because  it  gives  him  confidcnce,'-^tho  quality,  of  all  otherw, 
which  a  talker  most  requiroH.  It  \i<  posHiblo  that,  in  tlie  course  of  time, 
he  will  bo  able  to  dtspcnst;  with  this  ^ystimi  of  preparation,  which  is  motX 
deeiroUe,  the  preparing  conversation  beforehand  being  a  somowtiftt 
ignoble  act,  which  1  only  venture  to  inculcate  Mith  t\nn. 

There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  it  ia  possible  to  carr 

paring  beforehand  f%)r  po»gil)lc  cimvematioiuU  rmeiigtiu  .        „. 

waa  imce  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  known  to  the  writar  of  theso  cli 
w  *      '       ,  took  care  to  have  something  by  him  tmA^  to  let  off  oo  oecmuuiu 
i>,  >  I  ideting  in  the  atfoet ;  »o  thai  when  lie  nai Ofaliyil  you  etuldeuly  in 

PiccadjUr  he  would  begin — olsooffi  befon  tile  first  greeliiige  were  etehnnged 
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— **  trhere  ia  a  report  printed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  which 
giTOfl  the  whole  of  the  figures  of  the  Begistrar's  returns  for  a  period  of  four 
years  from  last  March,  and  which  is  highly  interesting ;  **  or  he  would  ask 
yoa  in  the  middle  of  Bond  Street  "  if  you  were  acquainted  with  the  theoiy 
just  issued  by  Professor  Startler,  that  everything  in  the  world — '  everything, 
the  ^ery  stick  I  cany  in  my  hand ' — ^is  made  up  of  infinitesimal  atoms,  all 
invisible,  and  all  perpetufdly  in  motion  ?  "  Nay,  so  far  did  this  good 
gentleman  carry  his  system  of  preparing  beforehand  for  these  chance 
meetings,  that  he  even  kept  by  him  little  speeches  adapted  to  special 
individuals  of  his  acquaintance,  and  to  no  others :  a  complimentary  word 
or  two  about  his  picture  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  for  his  friend  the  artist ; 
a  question  on  a  knotty  point  in  a  law  case  just  then  creating  considerable 
sensation,  for  the  barrister ;  or  a  criticism  on  his  last  lecture  at  the  Boyal 
Institution,  for  the  professor.  No  doubt  it  is  a  grievous  business  when 
two  people,  each  in  a  preoccupied  state,  meet  one  another  in  the  street, 
and,  having  shaken  hands,  find  that  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  say, 
and  remain  entirely  speechless ;  or  worse,  say  things  better  left  unsaid, 
one  of  the  pair  so  meeting,  in  pure  awkwardness  and  embarrassment, 
uttering  some  statement  which  should  not  on  any  account  be  made,  blurting 
out  some  secret,  or  making  some  allusion  which  is  very  painful  to  the 
person  he  is  addressing,  and  which,  in  a  collected  moment,  he  would 
rather  cut  out  his  tongue  than  give  utterance  to ;  while  as  to  the  nonsense 
which  those  sudden  meetings  occasionally  lead  men  to  talk — <*  What,  are 
you  in  town  ?  "  or,  "  Aren't  you  gone  to  Paris  yet  ?  *' — we  are  all  acquainted 
with  it  to  our  cost.  Still,  melancholy  as  are  such  catastrophes,  I  yet  hold 
that  the  precautions  taken  by  my  friend,  to  secure  himself  against  mischances 
of  this  sort,  were  excessive  in  degree,  and  not  to  be  generally  recommended  ; 
and  more  especially  would  I  caution  the  reader  against  that  practice  of 
preparing  beforehand  speeches  which  are  of  only  individual  application,  as 
it  is  very  easy  in  such  cases  to  make  some  great  mistake,  and,  in  a  con- 
fused moment,  to  congratulate  (as  my  friend  once  did)  the  barrister  on  the 
Ruccess  of  his  picture,  and  the  artist  on  the  great  profundity  of  his  legal 
attainments. 

But  setting  aside  the  use  of  such  excessive  precautions  against  a 
conversational  break-do^n  as  those  which  we  have  last  considered,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  for  what  is  coming  is 
good  for  those  who  feel  themselves  to  bo  only  moderately  gifted  for  the 
encounter  which  takes  place  night  after  night  on  our  social  battlefield. 
Yes,  it  is  good  to  bo  a  little  primed  beforehand.  See  how  the  public 
speaker  primes  himself  beforehand,  spending  the  morning  in  mastering 
the  statistics  of  the  charity,  whose  claims  he  is  to  press  in  the  evening,  or 
prowling  about  for  hours  among  the  pictures  on  the  Academy  walls,  on 
the  day  of  the  annual  dinner,  in  order  that  he  may  make  some  graceful 
allusions  to  those  works  of  art  when  the  proper  time  comes.  This  is  how 
the  public  speaker  acts  invariably,  and  what  after  all  is  public  speaking 
but  talking  on  a  large  scale.    It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
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you  Bra  never  to  rest  contented  in  tkis  practice  of  preparing  your  talk. 
Yon  mnet  intend  ultimately  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  the  swimmer  does  of  tbM 
corks  which  support  his  eai'lj  fionndorings.  ^ 

And  now  a  few  worda  as  a  Eort  of  resume,  or  snmming*up  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  this  great  talker  whoso  conversational  proficiency  we 
have  been  trying  bo  hard  to  reduce  to  sometliing  like  a  system.  To  begin 
with,  it  must  alwayfi  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  illustrious  personage  is 
not  a  talker  with  a  speciality.  He  is  neither  the  story-teller,  nor  the 
descrilK?r,  nor  the  topicist.  nor  the  gossip  of  our  first  chapters.  He  is  not 
the  incessant  talker — of  whom  something  perhaps  hereafter.  He  is  simply 
the  talker  par  excdlnice,  the  man  at  the  top  of  the  conversational  tree, 
on  the  uppermost  round  of  the  conversational  ladder.  We  have  been  for 
some  time  trying  to  find  out  what  is  the  system  upon  which  a  great  genius 
of  this  sort  proceeds.  We  have  observed  of  him  already  that  he  alwayi 
times  what  he  has  to  say  with  discretion  and  judgment,  that  he  cboosoe  hH 
audience — the  person  to  whom  he  addresses  his  speech — with  consmnmal^H 
care,  that  he  works  a  subject  thoroughly  while  he  haa  it  in  hand,  notflyiij 
discursively  from  one  thing  to  another,  and  that,  to  some  extent,  more  or 
less*  he  prepares  his  talk  beforehand.  There  is,  however,  more  than  this 
to  note  concerning  our  model  talker.  There  are  touches  of  something  akin 
to  genius  which  it  ij3  hard  to  set  down  in  black  and  white.  A  beginner  in 
our  art  will  sit  and  watch  a  man  like  this  with  wonder,  and,  if  he  happens 
to  bo  of  a  weakly,,  generous  temper,  \\i\h  admiration.  Full  of  wondir,  at 
uny  rate,  he  obboncs  that  this  great  talker  has  a  prodigious  power  of 
hitting  on  the  right  thing  to  tulk  about,  and  also  of  dealing  With  it  in  such 
fashion  that  what  he  says  gets  litstenod  to.  There  are  readable  boolis — 
hooks  that  one  ^d§  no  diihculty  in  getting  through ;  and  there  is  hearabla 
talk — Udk  that  one  listens  to  gladly.  Such  is  the  talk  of  our  profc^for. 
He  knows  when  ti>  stop,  when  to  make  a  break,  when  to  interrupt  himself 
with  some  trifle,  lest  he  should  seem  to  perorate.  He  watches  his  audi- 
ence to  make  sure  that  ho  is  keeping  them  in  hand.  He  feels  thai  it 
requires  conaummate  tact  to  know  when  to  drop  a  subject,  and  when  to 
persevere  with  it.  If  it  is  woarisome,  (md  at  the  same  time  not  Ukelif  to 
kad  to  antjthimj,  ho  will  let  it  go,  but  if — though  at  present  tronbleeomo — 
he  sees  hid  way  to  something  good  arising  out  of  it  by-and-bVi  he  will 
porsovere,  even  though  the  old  lady  opposite,  whose  means  entitle  her  to 
forget  her  n3annei*s»  should  yawn  in  his  £ftco  a  hundred  times  more  opiinly 
iinm  she  does.  But  our  great  talker  is  Bddom  woansome.  He  hfts  a 
hghl  manner  of  hati''  ~  a  imports^  '  '  '  "  Miosa  are  not  tba 
days  of  6laborai4)  seii  1  rounded  *  fnf Htmrt,  tmi, 

at  the  right  moment,  retunmig  all  the  more  •  nl 

have  iiidulg<5<l  in  this  vein  Ilrt>ely,  1-^  )'^^    ■» 
but  not  too  much  of  scrionsness. 

"  "  "  Tul  others/*  If) 

•  dings  of  thi:.  *r* 

gotten^    llo  idwayi  takos  cars  to  bong  in  oilier  iaeiiib«rB  of  Ui#  cooh* 
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panj  into  Lis  talk.  Oilier  membera—'bnt  of  what  sort  ?  Well,  this  great 
talker  is  a  "  child  of  this  generation,  wiser  than  the  children  of  light/'  and 
in  ihifl  as  in  other  things,  he  acts  jadicionslj.  He  always  takes  care  to 
conciliate  and  get  upon  his  side  any  really  dangerous  rival  whom  he  may 
see  at  table.  "  Yon,  my  dear  Berjeant  Bozfuz,  will  agree  with  me  in  this ;' ' 
or,  "Yon  hare  had  more  experience  in  such  cases  than  I  have,  what  is 
yonr  opinion  ?  "  There  are  some  people  in  most  companies  of  diners 
whom  it  is  most  desirable  to  conciliate,  and  some  concerning  whom  a 
sharp  practitioner  like  this  present  talker  feels  that  it  does  not  matter 
twopence  whether  they  are  conciliated  or  no.  The  representatives  of  the 
first  of  these  two  classes  are  chiefly  those  who  are  themselves  talkers  of 
distinetion.  Of  these  the  man  who  is  himself  distinguished  as  a  talker  is 
ozdinaiily  somewhat  afraid.  He  knows  that  these  ^thers,  who  are  in  the 
profession  too,  can  forward  or  retard  his  interests  if  they  think  proper. 
He  is  well  armed,  it  is  true,  and  can  use  his  weapons  well,  but  he  knows 
that  these,  his  confreres^  are  armed  too,  and  that  they  are  dexterous 
fencers,  and  will  certainly  take  an  opportunity  of  pinking  him  if  in  any* 
way  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  excite  their  displeasure.  These,  then,  far 
mare  than  such  members  of  the  society  as  may,  through  the  possession  of 
mere  rank  or  riches,  occupy  a  position  of  importance,  ho  manages  veiy 
carefolly,  bringing  them,  as  has  been  said,  into  his  talk,  giving  them 
opportonities  of  themselves  holding  forth  in  their  turn,  and  listening  while 
they  do  so  on  the  great  <*  caw  me  and  I'll  caw  you  *'  principle.  As  to  the 
others — those  who  don't  matter — our  Glendovecr  takes  no  heed  of  them. 
He  talks  through  them  and  over  them.  He  can  afford  to  be  rude  to  these, 
and  of  course,  like  a  sensible  man,  he  is.  If  one  of  these  takes  heart  of 
grace,  and  actually  interrupts  him,  his  ordinary  plan  is  to  go  on  through 
such  interruption,  entirely  ignoring  it ;  while,  if  it  is  impossible  to  do  this 
without  risking  a  scene — which  would  be  ridiculous  and  is  tliercfore  to  bo 
avoided — ^he  merely  waits  till  the  person  who  has  interrupted  him  has 
ceased  to  speak,  and  then,  without  even  looking  at  liim,  or  in  any  way 
acknowledging  his  existence,  goes  on  again. 

Not  a  pleasant  person  this,  the  reader  will  say  perhaps,  not  a  good-natured 
person,  scarcely  a  commonly  courteous  person.  I  never  said  that  he  was. 
I  only  said  that  ho  was  a  great  and  successful  talker.  Alas  !  can  anybody 
who  is  to  be  really  successful  in  an}iliing  bo  altogether  amiable,  and  con- 
siderate, and  good-natiured  ?  From  a  great  diplomatist  or  politician  in 
his  office,  to  a  great  beauty  in  her  ball-room,  can  any  one  achieve  a  high 
position  and  yet  be  entirely  urbane  and  kindly  ?  "Would  not  the  first  of 
these,  if  too  amiable,  be  overwhelmed  with  office-seekers,  with  misunderstood 
geniuses,  with  crack-brained  idiots  generally ;  and  would  not  the  second, 
if  only  moderately  good-natiured,  be  the  victim  of  all  the  conceited  littlo 
snobs,  and  incapable  performers,  with  whom  every  ball-room  is  tolerably 
well  supplied  ?  Is  it  not  necessary  to  put  others  do>vn,  and  to  push  them 
aside,  if  you  would  rise  yourself?  Is  it  not  invariably  through  slaughter 
that  men  wade  to  thrones,  bo  the  realms  over  which  such  thrones  dominate 
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of  what  6ort^ — real  or  metaphorical — tboy  miiy  ?  At  all  events  it  in  so  wiC 
the  conversatioDal  thjone.  The  occupant  of  that  high  place  will  ordinarily 
be  found  to  have  rea<;hed  it  not  without  a  considerable  amount  of  social 
bloodshed^  while  he  retains  it  much  as  boys  do  the  position  of  ''  king  of 
the  cafitle/*  by  ruthlessly  pushing  down  all  those  who  seek  to  ascend  the 
perch  on  which  he  is  mount^id.  And,  after  all,  ibis  disregard  of  ih 
Interests  of  others  when  they  happen  to  clash  with  his  own^  this  truckli] 
to  some  of  whom  he  is  afraidi  this  contempt  of  others  whom  he  can  afibrd 
to  despise — are  not  all  these  vices  simply  those  which  belong  to  conquerors 
of  every  kindi  and  does  not  our  successful  talker  share  them  with  a  great 
many  other  illnstrious  persons  who  have  achieved  distinction  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  ?  At  any  rate,  he  is  not  wanting  in  good  quahties  to  sot  against  his 
defects.  He  is  useful  in  his  generation,  courageous  and  diligent.  Ho 
takes  prodigious  pains  to  master  each  subject  of  the  day  as  it  comes  up. 
Indeed,  his  life  is  one  of  continual  effort  &om  morning  till  night,  and  some- 
times from  night  till  morning.  His  day's  work  is  by  no  moans  over  when 
Vxe  mere  business  p^rt  of  it  is  terminatcdi  and  when  he  takes  his  seat  at 
the  dinner-table.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  real  town  man,  who 
lives  in  the  world,  can  ever  say  that  his  day's  work  is  over  till  the  moment 
comes  when  at  last  he  stands  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  with  the  extinguisher 
in  his  hand,  hovering  over  liis  bed  room  candle.  Nay,  he  may  bo  obliged 
to  suspend  his  pm-pose,  and  defer  his  repose,  even  at  such  a  snpreme 
moment  as  this,  an  idea  entering  his  head  which  will  be  available  for  con- 
versational  use  at  the  Richmond  dinner  to-morrow,  and  which  must  bo 
noted  down  bfforo  the  extinguisher  finally  descends.  And  this  sort  of  life 
18,  after  all,  very  much  to  the  liking  of  a  man  like  this.  The  excitement  is 
necessary  to  him,  and  he  enjoys  himsolfi  perhaps,  as  much,  though 
not  in  the  same  w^y,  as  the  honest  bourgtois  who  unbattons  the  lower 
fastenings  of  his  wttistcoat  as  ho  sits  down  to  dinneri  and  says  to  the 
neighbour  with  whom  he  aharcs  his  men! :  **  Now,  Jones  my  boy,  Ict*^ 
eiyoy  ourselves/' 
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To  mort  persons  it  must  appear  in  the  highest  degree  snrprismg  that  after 
the  years  and  money  which  have  been  spent  in  experiments  upon  iron 
annomr,  an  important  section  of  the  subject  should  still  remain  imperfectly 
nndentood, — that  a  huge  continent,  so  to  express  it,  should  exist  to  this 
day  practically  unexplored.  Nevertheless  this  is  literally  the  case.  A 
lew  adTenturoos  spirits  have  skirted  the  coasts  or  penetrated  a  short  way 
into  the  interior;  but  the  continent  remains  for  all  useful  purposes  a 
terra  incognita.  The  fact  is,  that  our  attention  has  been  almost  exclusively 
directed  towards  one  phase  of  the  subject,  which,  we  have  at  last  realised, 
by  no  means  comprises  the  whole.  The  application  of  iron  to  defensive 
pnrposes  has  two  sides :  one,  the  application  of  iron  to  the  defence  of  ships 
and  floating  batteries ;  the  other,  the  application  of  iron  to  the  defence  of 
forts  and  land  batteries.  Commonly  these  two  subjects  are  jumbled  up 
together,  whereas  in  truth  they  demand  separate  consideration,  and  a  very 
different  treatment.  They  have  their  points  of  contact,  but  thoir  paths 
lie  for  the  most  part  in  divergent  directions.  To  the  non-appreciation  of  this 
radical  difference  is  mainly  attributable  the  ignorance  which  prevails  with 
regard  to  the  defensive  application  of  iron  to  forts.  So  intent  have  wo 
been  upon  mail-coating  our  ships,  so  persistently  have  our  principal 
experiments  been  directed  to  this  point,  that  the  complementary  subject  of 
mail-coating  our  forts  has  been  in  a  very  large  measure  lost  sight  of.  But 
the  defence  and  attack  of  forts  are  essentially  different  from  the  defence 
and  attack  of  ships.*  The  quantity  of  iron  which  a  ship  can  carry  must 
always  be  limited ;  considerations  of  bulk  and  weight  here  come  into  play 
which  are  absolutely  of  no  account  in  the  case  of  forts.  A  ship  is,  before 
all  things,  required  to  float,  and  its  displacement  imposes  very  clearly 
defined  limits  as  to  the  weight  of  iron  which  can  be  defensively  applied  to 
it.  A  ship  of  war  is  also,  as  a  general  rule,  required  to  be  a  sea-going, 
not  a  mere  harbour  vessel.  This  entails  certain  sea-going  properties,  to 
which  a  huge  mass  of  iron  stands  in  diametrical  opposition.  There  are 
structural  difficulties,  too,  in  the  case  of  ships,  which  fetter  the  hands  pf  the 
armourer  in  a  troublesome  degree.  Finally,  a  ship  as  a  moving  object, 
necessarily  constructed  of  reasonable  solidity  and  compactness,  is  scarcely 
exposed  to  that  particular  form  of  attack  to  which  a  fort  is  peculiarly 
liable.     That  is  to  say,  a  ship  of  average  strength  runs  little  chance  of 

*  Oar  remarks,  as  a  whole,  have  reference  principally  to  iron-clad  ships,  as  they  at 
present  exist,  not  necessarily  to  monitors  and  strange  craft  of  the  future,  although 
man/  of  the  considerations  mnst  apply  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  Jlodting 
defences,  bowerer  constmctcd. 
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being  battered  to  pieces  or  breached  hy  a  series  of  hmry  ^tkteni  blows, 
or  by  salvoes  of  artillery\  If  the  ship  ahouUI  remain  statiouajj  in  action, 
or  be  surprised  at  anchor ,  it  would  of  course  bo  exposed  to  Yery  much  tlio 
same  conditions  of  attiiek  aa  a  fort.  But  for  practical  purposes  we  may 
regard  a  war  vessel  as  a  njoving  object,  while  a  laud  fort  is  essentially 
and  necessarily  a  fi:xed  defeuce  ;  and  in  tlua  distinction  is  compiised  the 
main  diiferejace  between  the  two.  This  di>stinct!on  at  once  limits  the 
application  of  armour  to  a  ship,  while  in  the  case  of  a  fort,  it  enables  that 
limit  to  be  disregarded.  And,  as  a  moving  object,  even  in  tbo  preseut 
state  of  aHiiJery  science,  is  no  easy  mark,*  it  fallows  that  no  system  of 
attack  which  has  its  root  in  the  accurate  and  certain  delivery  of  a  number 
of  shots  within  a  limited  area^f  is  to  be  relied  upon  against  shipping. 
Such  a  system  is  the  S3^stcm  of  attack  by  **  racking/'  That  attack,  to  bo 
successful,  must  begin  and  end  with  prolonged,  concentrated  effect.  And 
knowing  as  wo  do  how  much  battering  a  vessel  of  ortUnary  structure  and 
even  average  stoutness  will  ejidure  before  the  geneiiil  fabric  is  vitally 
injured,  wo  may  elect  for  practical  purposes  to  disregard  the  racking 
attack  as  directed  against  iron* clad  ships  of  war*  The  idtemative  and 
abstract*?dly  superior  method  of  attack  is  by  penetration,  and  the  distinct 
appreciation  of  this  fact  has  properly  governed  the  constniction  both  of 
oar  ships  and  of  the  ordnance  with  which  we  should  attack  the  ships  of 
our  enemies*  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  more  destructivo  wo  make 
tbo  effect  of  a  single  penetration,  the  nearer  shall  we  be  to  the  accomplihh- 
ment  of  our  object.  To  depend  upon  destroying  a  vessel  by  riddling  it 
with  several  shot  would  be  open  to  nearly  the  same  objections — the  same 
in  kind,  at  least,  if  not  in  degree — as  it  would  be  to  rely  for  victoiy  itpon 
the  destruction  of  the  vessers  structure.  Both  systems  entail  hitting  tbo 
vessel  so  many  times  that  a  condition  is  imposed  in  either  case  which 
cannot  be  ensured.  Thercioro  we  have  endeavoured  in  this  country  t^ 
apply  the  penetrative  attack  in  its  most  intense  and  ejcpeditious  form*  If 
ono  projectile  can  do  r  'so  much  the  more  likely  is  it  that  tho  work 

will  be  Hone.     It  is  i  I  Jo  that  the  effect  of  a  single  shell  enU^riti|j 

a  vessel  is  vastJy  moro  destructive,  vastly  mono  fatal  and  dt'moraliy.ing 
than  any  effect  which  is  liktdy  to  proceed  torn  the  entry  of  a  eingle  idio 
Lidced,  originally  (although  this  point  is  too  often  lost  sight  of)  ihips  wcro 
arraonr-dad  to  keep  out  shell  rather  than  shot.  Therefore,  if  we  can 
succeed  in  introducing  shell  into  the  hull  of  an  enemy,  wo  shall  Ik?  so 
much  nearer  the  accomphshment  of  our  object  than  if  we  merely  suoe<*edod 
an  effecting  an  entry  with  shot.     This  u  preciflely  the  end  towards  wli 

•  AUIionijh  Ihc  iMTiirtw^y  of  iirlillery  llro  btts  becti  largely  inoPCMcd  by  the  mt 

dm  linn  i»f  ritl"!   ciinr^  'ti.  if    muhl   \.r  %^ntr   Itt   inlrul    thyi    Jhe  hUr   nii'T  trfright  ol  1 
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all  oci  energies  have  been  directed.  We  are  not  content,  as  the  Americans 
are,  to  riddle  a  ship  with  shot;  nor  are  we  content,  as  the  Americans 
once  professed  to  be,  to  rely  npon  the  tedious,  probably  hopeless,  effect 
of  battering  the  vessel  to  pieces.  We  desire  to  do  our  work  more  expe- 
ditioaslj,  more  completely,  and  more  certainly ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  wo 
aim,  above  all  things,  at  nothing  short  of  the  highest  development  of  the 
penetrative  attack — the  successful  application  of  shell-fire.  Conversely, 
our  vessels  are  designed  specially  with  a  view  to  keeping  out,  if  possible, 
the  shells  of  an  enemy. 

It  would  be  well  if,  in  respect  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  forts,  wo 
acted  npon  principles  as  sound  and  as  well  defined.  The  conditions  hero 
are  sensibly  different.  We  have  at  once  a  stationary  object  of  attack  in 
place  of  a  moving  one ;  and  we  have  an  object  which  will  bear  any  amount 
of  iron  that  we  can  afford  to  put  upon  it.  The  limit  hero  is  the  limit 
imposed  by  considerations  of  economy  ;  *  but  as  such  considerations  ought 
always  to  be  subordinated  to  efficiency,  we  may  fairly  regard  a  properly 
constructed  fort,  or  land  defence,  as  at  least  secure  against  perforation. 
Here,  then,  fiuling  penetrative  effect,  we  must  fall  back  upon  the  racking 
attack ;  and  it  so  happens  that  this  is  the  veiy  attack  to  which  a  fort,  as 
a  fixed  object,  is  peculiarly  exposed.  It  is  very  much  more  easily  hit  than 
a  ship ;  and  assuming  that  the  shots  can  be  delivered  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  strike  within  reasonable  proximity  of  one  another,  we  are  at 
once  assured  of  those  primary  conditions  which  go  to  produce  racking  or 
battering  effect.  Moreover,  the  exposed  area  of  an  iron  fort  being  small, 
nearly  every  shot  which  strikes  it  will  add  its  effect  to  that  of  the  shot 
before  it.  In  short,  the  broad  distinction  which  exists  between  ships  and 
forts  in  this  matter  is  as  follows : — Ships  are  difficult  to  rack,  but  may 
generally  be  penetrated ;  forts  ought  to  be  invulnerable  to  penetration,  but 
arc,  to  some  extent,  exposed  to  racking. 

We  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  summarize  our  little  acquired 
knowledge  on  the  iron  land  defence  question;  to  consider  our  present 
actual  position  with  regard  to  such  defences ;  and  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  improvements  which  we  conceive  must  be  applied  before  those 
defences  can  be  regarded  with  confidence  or  satisfaction. 

Although  the  subject  of  the  defensive  application  of  iron  to  land  forts 
has  never  been  properly  or  fully  considered,  it  has,  off  and  on,  engaged 
the  attention  of  scientific  and  military  men  for  many  years.  The  first 
and  most  natural  protection  for  men  to  seek  was  a  protection  for  their 
own  bodies.  Such  a  protection  was  found  for  several  centuries  in  the 
body  armour  which  archaeologists  still  love  to  describe ;  and  the  prototype 

*  The  difierenco  in  this  respect  between  ships  and  forts  was  well  expressed  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Iron  :— "  Whilst  in  a  ship  the  thickness  of  iron  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  and  bnoyancy  of  the  vessel,  there  is  no  limit,  save  that  of  expense, 
to  the  qoandty  which  may  be  applied  to  the  constmction  of  a  fort ;  and  in  the  latter 
caic,  the  qnestiim  resolyes  itself  into  this,  viz.,  what  is  the  least  expensive  mode  of 
applying  iron  in  a  form  which  will  afford  the  requisite  degree  of  protection."* 
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of  tho  Gibr Altar  shield  is  to  be  fonnd  in  tho  fihiolds  which  ihd  warriors  of 
old  boro  before  them  in  battle.  Then,  aa  now,  difierent  eonstmotions  of 
urmoor  had  their  flupportors  and  detractors.  Not  to  go  back  to  tho  times 
when  only  leather  or  raw  bides,  and  mch.  like  rude  defences  were 
omplojod,  there  was  tho  chain-annonr  period  and  the  plate-armour  period ; 
And  wo  can  fancy  the  busy  discussion  which  doubtless  raged  over  mail 
hooda  and  solid  »*  bassinets,"  over  helmets  with  flat  tops  and  helmet^  with 
pointed  tops,  over  chain  suits  and  suits  of  armour  plate,  over  **  splinted  ** 
and  solid  breast- plates,  over  plain  and  "articnlateti''  visors;  iho  keen 
comparisons  between  the  cost  of  this  and  iho  cost  of  that,  the  weights  of 
tho  different  suits,  their  efficiency »  and  the  rest ;  just  as,  in  those  latter 
days,  we  do  battle  over  laminated  and  solid  plates,  over  flat-hoaded  and 
pointed  shot.  Then  came  tho  time  when  the  advance  of  ganneiy  soienco 
reduced  armour  to  a  uscloss  incumbrance^ — a  time  which  it  is  not  impos- 
Bibte  may  some  day  repeat  itself,  when  artillery  shall  reassert  so  decided  a 
supremacy  that  armour  shall  once  again  be  abandoned*  Passing  over  the 
long  intervening  centuries  during  which  armour  was  laid  aside  by  every 
civihzed  nation,  while  difierent  tactics  became  developed  and  new  metbods 
of  warfare  wore  contrived,  wo  reach,  not  many  years  back,  the  period 
when  men's  minds  reverted  to  tho  idea  of  meetmg  the  new  missiles  with 
some  opposing  protection.  But  between  this  period  and  that  of  which  w< 
have  spoken  there  was  this  characteristic  diference : — The  armour  uf 
ninetecuih  century  is  applied  not  to  individuals,  but  to  men  and  matt'riol 
en  rnasxe.  Our  armoured  **  men-of-war  "  are  men  no  longer,  but  huge 
Tesselfl ;  our  shields  are  ponderous  de^Bnces,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimatod 
in  thousands  of  pounds,  their  weight  in  tons.  Among  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  revival  of  iron  armour,  the  development  giveo,  about  tho  close 
of  the  last  century,  to  horizontal  shell -Are  stands  conspicuous,  and  each 
firosh  step  in  artillery  advance  served  to  place  the  defences  wlach  had 
hitherto  served  at  a  greater  disadvantage.  In  1827  a  proposition  was 
made  by  an  officer  of  Engineers,  Major-General  Ford,  to  use  a  matltrial 
for  the  defence  of  forts  better  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  day  iban 
any  then  employed.  He  suggested  facing  masonry  forts  with  bars  of 
wrought  Iron  (fig.  1).  This  proposition  was  tested  in  the  same  year,  at 
Woolwich.  A  block  of  Dundee  stone,  0  feet  by  5  feet,  and  2  foot  thick, 
was  covered  with  l|-inch  wrought-iron  bars,  in  two  courses^  of  wl 
tho  under  layer  was  horizontal,  and  the  upper  vertical*  The  bars 
attached  by  taming  their  ends  over  the  flanks  of  the  stone  into  d 
tailed  grooves.  Twenty  rounds  were  fired  at  this  structure  with  a  2 
pounder  gun,  at  a  range  of  634  yards.  Tho  result  was  unsatiicfackirv* 
Kineteen  of  tho  front  bn  '     '  'u,  and  live  of  the  iuutir  Uy 

Four   of  the   bars  were  en  oS;    and   tho   stono   wa» 

pulverized  and  Khalceu  as*  in  the  words  of  the  oooimittee,  **  to  reoi 
f^trther  batitiring  unneeesBary.*' 

It  in  not  witliout  intt^rest  to  notice  how  many  elements  tliis  first  aU^nipt 
to  apply  hroQ  to  hnd  defence  bsd  in  common  with  our  Uni  attempt  in  thi« 
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OincUoii*     i:":i  1  of  Buccrssivo  layers  of  ^vronght  iron,  breaking 

joint ;  tiuj  . ;  ,  yf  n  llio  bars  of  rrou  employed  in  the  one  and 

Um  pbuikd  uaod  in  tho  other  hving  a  difftrrnco  of  degree  rather  than  of 
etmdtfuciloD  ;  both  iMonctm  wero  tested  with  gnns  which  made^jautely 
IttpHMeiited  the  artillory  power  of  the  day;  bnth  were  designed  by 
1?..,: .  officer!  ;  and  both  failed. 


k.tiAl.    F*^Uh*H   TaUOKT,    AN'fi    ITS    i^n 


AFTEH   THE   J^XPilULIfENT. 

After  tbo  fi&ilure  of  the  Ford  shield  no  attempt  of  the  sort  was  renewed 
tintil  184D»  althongh  **  conBiderablo  progress  had  been  made  in  the  mean* 
timd  iii  the  conatractioD  of  iron  ships  for  the  mercantile  marine/'  In 
1640  thc»  Admiralty  institated  some  freah  experimonts,  but  these  had  for 
object  Ic€8  tho  application  of  defensiTe  annoxir  than  **  to  ascertain 
►  t»ilu«3  of  iron  tia  a  material  of  construction  for  shipH  of  war."  The 
Fr- '  pracUcfilly  to  apply  iron  to  defens^ivo  purposes,  and 

.  tkr*  1^  French  batteries  were  engaged  at  lunbuni  in  1855. 

tbo  iireceding  yeori  however,  some  important  experimenta  had  been 
udi-inch  plat<38  of  iron  opposed  to  82-pounder 
I  latter  of  which  serionsly  damaged  the  targots* 
'^itlLekbg  the  pktijs  wherever  Uiey  struck  and  driving  largo  fragments 
iolo  the  bftekizig.  *  In  1B56  4'inch  plates  were  iired  at  at  Woolwich  with 
itmiUr  riwilts.  From  thin  time  to  the  present  each  year  has  witnessed 
[  &ew  espeiimeEts  against  iron-plated  stractmres.     Tho  forming  of  targets^ 
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infinite  m  constmction,  has  procoedeil  with  scarocjly  wij  intemussiori  tSr 
about  twelve  Y«*arB.  It  would  be  iedioiis  and  bcaido  our  piirpono  to 
attempt  even  fx)  summarize  these  extensive  experiments.  But  it  is  w^ll 
to  recogniza  the  fact,  aa  afTordin^  a  starting  point,  that  about  1855-6 
we  becAmo  thoroughly  aliro  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  havo 
Btrivon  with  more  or  less  industry  at  its  solution  ever  fiinco.  The  invcs 
gaiiou  of  the  progress  mado  during  this  period  becomes  onormouH 
simplified  if  we  confine  ourselves,  m  wo  now  propoiio  to  do,  to  the  mo 
important  experiments  bearing  upon  land  defence  only,  boeause  unforta* 
nately,  as  wo  have  boforo  stated,  our  attention  has  been  almost  exclusively 
concentrated  upon  tlie  use  of  iron  as  a  protection  for  ships. 

In  1858  rifled  guns  were  first  brought  into  play,  and  the  conditions  of 
attack  and  doifeDco  became  thereby  altered  and  complicated.  A  **  special 
committ4?e  on  iron-plates  and  guns  "  was  appoinkd  in  1B50  (with  Oti 
then  Colonial,  8t.  George  as  president),  and  conductfnl  a  fmy  c  i 
mcnU.  But  the  eommitteo  was  prematurely  dissolved  in  the  spriuit; 
1860,  before  it  hud  had  time  to  elicit  any  uactfnl  results.  About  this  pmo 
we  come  acrofis  the  first  reaUy  important  experiment  in  coniifHjtion  witli 
iron  forte,  A  target,  ou  what  is  called  •*  Thomoycroft  s  plan*'  (figs.  2,  B), 
wa^  tested  by  the  Ordnanca  Select  Committor.  This  target  consisted 
of  hori^.ontal  bars  of  rcdled  iron,  1-4  inches  tlnck  by  about  4  inches  derp» 
fitting  into  each  oLhor  with  tongues  and  grooves,  and  fixed  together  by 

bolts  passing  veitically  through  the 
bars.     An  it*  "  -vas  left  in  the 

conti'e  of  tli«  and  the  whole 

wnn  b^ded  in  bhiikwark*  The  rt^sult 
of  this  oxperimfiot  Wft«  doomed  ui4ht3 
time  to  be  so  satisfaetorv  that  it  waa 
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u'  time   an   embrasure   with 

-^Jiii>ri*  Hides,    plated  with   wrowghfc| 

iron,   was   tested   and   unfikvourabl 

r  1    "I    l  upon, 

1  Ills  was  thii  posltiott  of  the  qneiS 
tioD  wlu^n  thti  Special  Coiomittee  on 
Iron  (Sir  John  Hay,  pr«     '     '      ^    Ui 
was  app»^ir»t^i  nn  ib* 
18(11,    1 

arri\i6d    at,   and    tli0    Thonkc^yc 
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f  Required  an  established  poeition  which  was  improiriiig 
fimiili  ninoimt  of  attentioQ  which  the  Bnbjoct  had 
[  foofiYod  wnfl  aliogDiber  diBproportionate  to  its  im]>ortance«  it  may  be 
i  that  the  Special  Committee  on  Iron  found  4ittl6  that  was  really  useful 
to  their  hands.  Practically  it  was  necesstiry  for  them  to  tmdortako 
tibe  iiivfigtjgaiion  ah  oio ;  to  iD^ite  suggeBtions  from  engiiiecrs  and  iron 
Diikcfs ;  to  fiift  the  whoat  from  the  chafif ;  to  ostablifih  distinct  and  reliable 
>  |itiiiei|il«fl ;  smdt  briefly,  to  say  how,  if  iron  was  to  be  defensively  applied 
at  aU,  a  coohl  bo  besti  most  economically  and  moet  protitably  used, 
haviflf;  regard  at  once  to  mOitaiy  and  mechiiniral  considerations. 


Tlie  ci»conraging*resnlts  of  the  trial  of  the  Thomeyci-oft  shields,  and 
licily  and  oconomy  of  the  plan,  induced  the  committee  to  continue 
its  with  tMs  constrnctioD.     A  Thomeycroft  shield,  composed  of 
tntit  10  iucl  was  Urcd  at  soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  com- 

mittee*    -Bni  ^  occasion  a  new  and  more  powerful  rifled  giin — a 

lS<^poujid«*r — ^waa  brought  into  action  ;  a  gnn  small,  indeed,  as  compared 
Willi  lll#  wBAiianii  now  iu  aso,  but  moro  poworiVil  than  any  gnn  which  iron 
Iii||at8  had  np  to  that  timu  betii  required  to  withstand*  The  result 
vM  unfaToiirablu  to  tho  Thoraovcroft  constiuction  :  the  tongnos  were 
ilwKrihl^  thii  bars  fractured  and  displaced;  and,  generallyr  '^such  ati 
flflact  WW  produced  upon  the  target  fus  to  show  that  Lt  was  incapable 
of  roftbtiui;  the  bearer  natures  of  ordaaucc  or  shot  above  100  Ib^. 
ill  veinht/ 
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A  target  of  a  differont  constrnction  was  afterwards  designed  for  the 
committee  by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  ono  of  its  members.  This  target  consisted 
of  5-iiich  vertical  armonr-platos,  bolted  direct  on  to  an  iron  ekin,  without 
any  wood  backing.  Subsequently »  a  similar  target,  with  4  J -inch  plat«?8, 
was  also  tested  (fig.  4).  The  results  of  these  experiments  were  most 
important.  In  the  first  trial  the  plates  of  the  target 
were  little  injured  even  by  tho  120-pouuder,  but  **  tho 
fastenings  were  weak,  aud  allowed  the  plates  to  be  dis- 
placed." Only  three  bolts  were  imbroken  upon  oq« 
Bide  of  the  shield  ;  eight  bolts  were  broken  by  a  singh 
8hot.  The  result  ^^  demonstrates,"  aajB  the  commits 
*'  that  however  much  the  armour-pltttes  mtky  bo  so 
ported  by  direct  contact  with  a  rigid  backing  of  iron, 
aud  however  desirable  it  may  eeem  to  cxchide  wood  or 
other  perishable  materials  from  ibem,  i/ti  ihfi  concus- 
sion 19  HO  injnruym  to  the  f a  At  en  in  gs  of  a  rhjid  struct  nrr, 
thatf  in  the  preximt  states  of  our  hiowUdtfc,  it  umiM  be 
unwise  to  recommend  the  ahmidmiment  of  thtf  tmckivfi,** 
This  important  deduction  touches  ono  of  tho  fuuda- 
mental  points  in  eouuection  with  ii'on  defeuces,  aud 
is  the  Urst  distinct  roGognition  of  the  opposite  nature  of 
the  two  systems  of  attack,  and  uf  the  neccsfiity  for 
Tendering  an  iron  fort  m  mvulneraWo  to  racking  as  to 
penetration.  Taken  in  connectian  with  a  subscqaent 
experiment,  this  result  goes  fiu*  towards  establishing 
Uio  disadvantages  of  a  ri^d,  however  impm^tnihfe^ 
structure. 

In  18t32,  the  experiment  against  the  *'  Commits 
target"  was  repeated,  but  this  time  attentiaii  waa  paid 
to  the  preservation  of  the  fastenings  from  (nustnro,  by 
dimini^ing  tho  effects  of  the  concussion.  SoR 
substances,  such  as  felt  dipped  in  tar  and  vuJc 
india-rubber,  were  interposed  between  tho  plat* 
and  the  iron  akin,  and  clastic  washers  were  applied 
the  lK)lt8.  The  result  was  most  striking.  The  same  guns  woro  used  fts 
the  former  experiments*  but  the  target  waa  struck  with  4,264  lbs.  of  afao 
against  1,958  lbs.  on  the  former  occasion;  and  yet,  whereas  in  the^ 
first  experiment  scarcely  any  of  tho  bolts  remained  unbroken,  in  thii 
inftance  one  bolt  only  was  broken.  In  short,  directly  the  rigidity 
♦AJfjin  out  of  the  itruclure  by  the  employment  of  an  ehuttic  backing 
elastic  wnahtsiVt  the  desiructicm  caused  by  concussion  waa  almost  entirely 
ohviakM],  whilo  tho  plaU^s,  as  ^  lubited  coomdanble  roiia^iiioa 

penetration*     It  in  not  suq^K    .  this  to  ind  the  commtllM  hy 

jtroai  atriias  upon  tbi*  impartaDce  of  prottHJling  an  irrm  target,  frotia  the 
eflbct  of  coneuision  ;    and  among  tlie  tDrane  of  protection  good 
bolU,  elagUc  wa^hierti  under  tho  bolU,  and  a  >f(\fvd  or  dastio 
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*.  In  passiijg  we  niftv  obscn*e  that  tho  AJniiralty,  with 
-regard  of  Bcientific  and  practical  rocomiaendations  which 
lias  iToqnenUj  iad  to  gucli  disastrous  results,  neglected  for  flome  two  or 
lh]«o  jHHirB  t  '  *>ii  that  part  of  the  committee's  recommend ationg  (an 
Admiraltj  f  ,  be  it  observed  ♦)  which  had  reference  to  the  employ* 

fiaeol  of  sabBtauUal  bolts.  Although  the  committee  stated  at  the  begin- 
lUHg  of  1862  that  no  bolts  o£  less  than  2  inohes  diamtttcr  onght  to  be 
tuN>d,  tha  whole  of  oar  ships  were,  until  1864,  fitted  with  bolts  of  only 
H  inch  diameter;  whDo,  ha  roj^ards  the  coDstructiou  of  bolt,  notwith- 
stBtiding  the  verj'  maiked  Biipcriority  of  tho  Palliser  bolt  (reduced  at  the 
ilwnk  ta  tho  sizo  Ui  which  they  are  rotlucet^  at  tho  ecrowcd  end  by  the 
Bcrcw-thrrad),  Urn  Admiralty  rofrtuned  from  availing  themselves  of  tliiy 
contitrnctioD  until  a  year  or  two  ago ;  and  as  regards  the  mutL-rial  of  bolt, 
^Acmliiui"  iron,  which  the  committee  linind  to  be  superior  to 
iron  in  tho  ratio  of  2  to  1^,  has  ncvur  been  adopted;  and, 
isuJfyf  tho  method  of  attachment  by  moans  of  bolta  screwing  into  the 
wood,  •*  tho  marked  sncccss  of  which  induced  the  committee  to  recommend 
the  plan  fur  further  trial/'  has  never  frr>m  that  day  to  this  been  tried 
8§un.  These  are  incidental  illiiBtrattons  of  the  manner  in  which  rogults, 
arnred  at  by  earefal  and  conBiderabl©  experiment,  uvt  tnu  often  perversely 
difiTPgJurdcd. 

To  return,  however,  to  land  forts.     Some  cxj>oii merits  were  made  in 
Januiiry,  1862,  against  a  target  proposed  by  Mr.  Hawksbaw  (fig.  5),  on  a 

JiiL, , J2k ^ 


Fig,  5. — IIawxsuaw  Tabokt. 
plan  which  had  iotmd  mnch  favour  in  the  United  States  of  Americ^i,  Yiy.,^ 
ibd  employment  of  laminated  ai-mour  in  lieu  of  thick  plates.  Mr.  Hawkshaw 
iboa  explained  the  retisons  which  induced  him  to  recommend  this  construc- 
tion :  **  Such  a  mode  of  coDstructiou  would  be  that  which  would  be  most 
aTailAblo  for  fixing  armtior  plates  to  a  vessel's  side.  But  ho  was  quite 
awar0»  and  he  had  stntc^  {)ofon?  the  targets  wei*6  made,  that  plates  go 
Umioated  would  not  be  so  Buccegsful  in  resisting  shot  as  if  they  were 
nv^ldad  into  one  sohd  mass.  On  the  other  hand,  sach  an  arrangement  of 
the  plates  afforded  great  fnrihties  of  construction.  By  its  means  the 
tUekiiefii*  of  the  plating  could  he  increased  or  diminished  as  required,  and 
the  iroD  could  be  wrought  ioto  any  form  which  might  be  thought  desirablf). 
A  ahlp  or  a  fort  could  thos  be  made  more  structurally  perfect  than  by  any 
other  ftTStem  with  which  he  was  acqaalnted ;  and  at  present  he  wiu;  nnt 
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awnre  of  any  other  plan  bo  good  for  Bcouring  a  homogcncoiia  ginjciuro. 
The  Hawksbuw  ttirgeU  were  composed  of  liuniiitttionfi  of  5-8t.h-inch  irou^ 
One  of  the  targets  was  faced  with  a  li-incb,  tho  other  with  a  2-mch  phita^; 
Their  rcapectiYfi  thidtnesscB  were  G  and  10  J  inches.     The  results  of  theso^ 
trials  were  Dot  encoumging,  and  the  filial  eoacJuKion  arrived  at  by  the 
committee  wati  that  these  targets  were  **  very  weuk  in  proportion  to  i 
qoantity  of  motal  thoy  contained/' 

By  this  time  some  progress  had  been  made  with  the  hiqniry  j  or  more 
properly  to  express  it^  a  fair  stnrt  had  been  eft'ected,    -Targets  composed  of  < 
layers  of  bars  had  ijtiled ;  targets  on  the  Thomeycroft  plan  ht4il  failed  ;] 
targets  of  laminated  plates*  had  fiuled;  and  each  of  fbose  targots  rcpre^j 
sentod,  in  8omo  senfle,  a  typical  construction*     The  solid  pinto  system  had 
ftumiehed  the  most  hopeful  results,  and  in  the  course  of  the  triak  of  that 
system,  it  bad  become  obvious  that  ihQ  details  of  attachment  werti  of. 
immense  importance*  and  that  a  purely  rifjid  Mrnviure  wan  tthsoiitt^itf  tfiaiii 
pfimihh^    It  would  have  been  weU  if  this  one  ray  of  ligbt  had  boon  cherished] 
and  thenceforward  applied  to  penetrate  the  ubitciirity  in  which  the  subjed  ] 
WIS  enveloped.     It  might  have  shown  the  path  to  very  diiffrent  resu 
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upon.  The  first  target  "  eonsiBtcd  of  planks  of  wrought  iron,  5  inches 
thiok»  crossing  each  other  in  alternate  layers,  and  secured  by  screw  bolts 
passing  through  their  centres,  the  whole  being  supported  by  diagonal  boiler- 
plate stmts  at  each  end.  The  shield  was  15  inches  thick,  in  8  planks, 
on  one  half  its  area,  and  10  inches  thick,  in  2  planks,  on  the  other  half 
(fig.  6). 

A  second  shield  on  the  same  principle  was  made  of  two  layers,  the 
front  layers  being  6  inches,  7  inches,  and  8  inches  thick,  and  the  rear 
layers  5  inches  thick.  In  all  cases  elastic  washers  of  yarious  descriptions 
were  used,  hui  in  other  respects  the  shields  were  rigid  structures,  being 
independent  of  wood  backing.  Thus  the  clue  which  had  been  touched  in 
eoimeetion  with  the  trial  of  Mr.  Fairbaim*s  target  was  dropped,  and,  wo 
may  say  at  once,  has  neyer  been  fairly  taken  up  again. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  yarious  experiments  which  wore  carried 
oat  by  the  committee  against  these  two  targets  ;  but  the  results  of  those 
experiments  were  such  that  they  were  able  to  report  in  fayourable  terms 
generally  of  this  system  of  construction.  They  state  that  **  Captain  Inglis 
appears  to  haye  succeeded  in  producing  a  shield  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  intended.  The  &stening8  stood  the  test  remarkably  well.*' — 
(Beport  1862.)  "  Our  experiments  haye  shown  that  a  good  shield  for 
coast  batteries  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost  by  the  use  of  two 
layers  of  plates,  or  rather  planks  of  wrought  iron,  crossing  each  other, 
and  secured  through  their  centres  by  screw  bolts."— (Beport  1862.) 
*'  The  shield  is  by  far  the  best  which  has  yet  been  tried  for  land  pur- 
poses.*'— (Report  1868.)  **  The  shields  answered  well,  and  haye  formed 
the  best  structure  of  the  kind  that  we  haye  yet  met  with." — (lloport  1864.) 
'*  The  construction  appears  to  combine  strength,  simplicity,  and  cheapness 
of  manufacture." — (Report  1862.)  Favourid)le  as  is  the  expression  of 
opinion  which  these  passages  conyey,  they  do  not  exhaust  the  merits  of  the 
<< plank  upon  plank"  system  of  construction.  This  system  possesses, 
oyer  and  aboye  its  cheapness,  strength,  and  simplicity,  the  considerable 
merit  of  being  easily  erected  and  repaired ;  and  the  merit  not  less  con- 
spicuous of  adaptability  to  the  exigencies  of  the  day,  or  of  the  particular 
posittcm  which  the  shield  may  be  required  to  occupy,  by  the  addition  or 
subtraction  of  armour,  according  to  circumstances.  It  remains  now  to 
connect  the  successful  Inglis  shield  of  1862  with  the  unsuccessful  Gibraltar  . 
shield  of  fire  years  later.  The  explanation  of  the  yery  opposite  results 
which  haye  attended  the  trial  of  the  two  structures  is  to  be  found,  in  some 
large  measure,  in  the  words,  **  fiye  years  later."  During  those  .five  years 
the  power  of  ordnance  has  been  enormously  developed.  There  has  been 
a  steady  growth  on  the  side  of  the  attack,  which  must  place  the  defence, 
should  it  remain  stationary,  at  a  sensible  disadvantage.  It  will,  perhaps, 
be  urged  here,  that  while  the  Gibraltar  shield  failed  under  the  blows  of  a 
250-pounder  (9-inoh)  gun  and  48  lbs.  of  powder,  the  Inglis  shield  was 
tested  with  a  800-pounder  gun  and  45  lbs.  of  powder ;  and  that,  therefore, 
any  diflhraiice  in  the  ordnance  employed  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  Gibraltar 
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shield.     This  ftrgmnGiit  OTerlooks  the  very  iinportaiit  coufiirl oration  ihi 
the  luglis  shield  was  fired  at  only  with  a  c^st-inm  SOO-potUider  projectilo/* 
while  the  Gibrultar  shield  was  expos^ed  to  the  attack  of  PalHscr  sheU. 

Again,  the  attack  of  tho  IngUfl  shield  was  at  200  yards,  that  of  the 
Gibraltar  shield  at  70  yards. 

We  would  gladly  stop  here,  and  say  that  these  altered  conditions  of 
attack  fairly  accounted  for  tho  opposite  results  of  tho  two  trials.  Even  if 
wo  did  stop  hero,  however,  the  conclusions  to  bo  drawn  would  be  littlo 
creditable  to  those  who  are  rcfiponsiblo  for  the  Gibraltar  shield,  for  it  is 
surely  inoxcusHble  that,  io  a  trunsiUoual  etate  of  artillt^ry,  a  eouBtrucUoQ 
of  defence  should  be  adopted  on  a  largo  scale,  and  applied  without  trial, 
solely  on  tho  grounds  that  that  construction  had  i^ati^iied  the  reipurementtt 
of  half  a  decade  back.  The  duty  which  dovolrcd  upon  the  engineer 
dcpartnaont  of  the  War  Office,  in  designing  shields  for  erection  in  18ti7-H» 
was  obviously  to  design  such  defences  as  would  be  capable  of  resisting,  not 
merely  the  guns  of  1862*8,  but  those  of  the  more  advanced  penod  ;  and 
this,  even  on  tho  most  moderate  %'iow  of  the  circumstances,  the  enpnet^r 
department  failed  to  do.  It  will  scarcely  be  credible  if  we  add  that,  so  far 
from  increasing,  as  was  evidently  necessary,  the  strength  of  the  shield.  Urn 
engineers  actually  reduced  it ;  nay,  that  they  did  this  in  the  6m?c  of  the 
following  decided  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Iron  Committee  : 
— **  It  tjppi'an  thfil  evnx  the  IB-inch  Khiehl,  if  connirucicd  in  thn'c  hn/t*f\^ 
5  indifis  thickt  could  not  long  rr^stHt  such  a  ffun  an  tfu^  SOO-pounJrr^  with 
lartjc  chiir^9  of  pawder  .  •  ►  •  noihimj  Um  thm  7^'ifich  iron  will  wtmt 
iL  Probably t  tft^rc/ore,  planks  or  plates^  8  incha  thick,  are  ihtf  laisi 
thtU  ihottld  be  uMcd  in  a  coast  hnitenj**—[\\/&\^oTi  1802,  p*  117.) 

In  short,  what  has  actually  been  don*  to  Uub  : — A  cin^ 

ttiro  was  reported,  in  1K62,  to  possess  coil  i^dvnntages,  ali  i|i| 

abstract ;  but  even  at  that  time  the  strongest  apphed  form  of  that  oonstnic- 
tion  was  ofBctally  pronounced  incapable  of  resisting  the  guns  of  that  day. 
TTpon  this,  and  ivithout  any  further  tiials  or  cipi»rimonts  whatever,  the 
officers  who  are  called  upon  four  or  five  years  later  to  design  suitable  iron 
defences,  adopt  that  construction,  and  proceed  to  apply  it  od'-hand^  in  a 
form  Tory  much  woaker  than  that  which  had  been  declared  to  be  too  weak 
already.  Instead  of  three  thicknesses  of  iron,  they  employ  two  ;  instead 
of  a  total  thickness  of  15  incheSy  they  give  a  total  thicknese  of  12  inebes  ; 
instftad  of  making  tho  front  plates,  as  even  five  years  back  wa«  declared 
to  bo  necessary,  at  least  8  incheis  in  thickness,  they  employ  plates  of  only 
5i  inches  ;  and  these  stmctnres  they  canao  to  be  manufactured  at  a  eoM 
of  B5,00(V.,  and  to  bo  issued  \a\  resist  gtms  of  infinii  ' 
than  thoi*e  which  had  aheady  sufficed  to  destnxy  tha  sti 
A  train  of  bhindors  so  car<ifully  laid   only  nri'^d»^d  the  appU*  %\ 

match  to  0aifh  forth  a  diaastruus  rettult ;  and  it  in  diJUcult  to  ti  ll 

bow  any  other  eouseqnences  than  those  which  aotuaUy  en^iiod  c  %i 

Uiticipat«d.      Ind^i'd,    the   rtilndAtiOd  v,  i  U  any  e;; 

the  Gibvuitar  ahWld  went  ttadviakon,  (boliali  a 
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fhe  cxpejimmiB  ee^sret,  almost  warrani  iho  suppoBitlon  thai  the 
hUnre  was  foreseen.  Wbat  that  hxdnxe  amuauted  to  may  bo  told  in  a 
few  words.  Tho  Gibraltar  ebield  (fig.  7)  conBiBtd  of  two  ihickneeses  of 
iroB,  5}  aud  5  mohes  respectivoly,  and  an  iron  bJuh  of  H  inches.  The 
total  thiokodis  b  thus  12  xDchea,  The  shield  is  supported  by  struts  and 
hunzontal  jL^irders  at  ILe  back. 


On  the  25th  October  last,  two  shots  were  fired  at  the  shield  from  tho 
O-inch  rifled  gun  with  reduced  charges.  Neither  of  these  shots  penetrated, 
bnt  Iboy  sufficed  to  break  nineteen  of  tho  bolts,  and  to  drive  the  nuts  and 
boU-headfl  in  a  shower  to  the  rear.  The  most  important  experiment, 
howorer,  was  that  which  took  place  on  tho  19th  December,  1867,  when 
five  rounds  were  fired  agamat  tho  shield.  Two  of  these  roonds  were 
(•inch  solid  Palliser  shot,  with  charges  equivalent  to  a  range  of  400  yards ; 
two  0-ineh  Palliser  shells,  with  full  charges,  at  70  yards  ;  and  one  16-inch 
Rodman  shot,  with  a  charge  cqiiivaleut  to  a  range  of  400  yards.  The 
result  was  fatal  to  the  shield,  and  not  less  damaging  to  the  reputation  of 
it  ^  *  '  -  ng.  The  girders  behind  the  shield  were  broken,  as  were  several 
I  plates  were  cracked  ;  the  struts  were  bent ;  the  whole  struc- 
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iwro  was  ebakcn  ;  iind  last*  bat  not  least,  one  of  tbo  PulHscr  shellg, 
etriking  on  a  weak  spot,  actually  penotrutod  tho  target  %ntli  terrible 
destrnotire  e£^ct  (fig.  6). 


No  ingouuity  or  spocbl  pleading  could  coDvort  this  eiperlmcnt  into 
KHjihing  but  n  disahtrous  failure  ;  aud  yet*  im  we  have  expUuiied,  it  was 
a  romilt  wbicb  followed  us  a  natanil  and  iucvitaldc  conweiiauuco  from  the 
cotinio  ftdoptod  by  the  dedigBet-s  of  the  tihield.  Our  obji-et,  however,  ig 
not  to  latiah  strictures  upon  the  engineer  deportnicat.  The  »tory  sii^^^'sts 
its  own  r  the  eugmecr 

ino0l  8  II  di^pon&ed  to  i  i 

if  more  censure  ho  ncrdod,  there  is  every  prospect  iliat  it  will  bo  forth- 
eutnitig  when  PHrliiuncnt  mtjots.     We  are  now  concerned,  however,  It 
with  Uja  fihnrtcomingfi  r>f  a  particnlur  dtiijirtracmt  than  witli  thfi  derolofl 
xn  inm  Im  i  ;   and  t^ 

ML    :u  to  the  ",  na  Inm. 

1^1  Uio  oommitieo  bad  brought  tho  saljeet ;  we  bftto  soon  pfurUcuIar 
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from  hATisg  worked  on  this  qucsiioii.  Somo  most  valuable  general 
prindples  it  had  indeed  deduced.  It  had  decided  that  soft  wrought  iron 
was  the  beat  known  defensive  material;  that  a  plam,  flat,  solid  plate, 
opposing  a  direct  sur&ce  to  attack,  was  a  superior  disposition  of  the 
meUl  to  any  other,  and  the  larger  the  superficial  area  of  the  plate  the 
bflttar;  that  "  tongueing  and  grooving"  were  objectionable ;  that  a  rigid 
faaddnginereaBed  the  resistance  to  penetration,  but  that  an  elastic  backing 
and  ekfltio  washers  ineroased  the  resistance  to  conoussivo  e£foct ;  that 
wood  baekings  were  indispensable  (in  their  application  to  ships,  the  point 
boqg  left  open  as  regards  forts) ;  that  wood  facings  were  of  little  porma- 

i  Table.  These  conclusions  the  committee  expressed  in  no  undecided 
»  and  these  conclusions  have  since  been  generollj  accepted  as  sound 
atal  propositions.  But  they  had  nearly  all  been  arrived  at  in 
;  with  the  defence  of  ships — their  application  to  the  defence  of 
ftifa'  being  reserved  by  the  committee  for  determination  by  further 
eiperimante.  At  this  important  stage  of  the  inquiry  the  Admiralty 
^htm^i.  fit  to  dissolve  the  committee,  leaving  the  subject  of  iron  forts 
to  take  care  of  itself,  or  worse  still,  as  it  has  proved,  to  be  taken  care  of 
bj  the  engineerB.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  somebody  would  now 
bSTB  taken  up  the  tangled  threads  and  attempted  some  completion  of  the 
design.  Bat  the  shuttle  was  not  resumed.  It  presently  occurred,  it  is 
tmSy  to  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee  to  make  an  experiment,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  most  expensive  granite  casemate,  protected  partly  by 
a  Chalmer's  target  of  great  strength  and  partly  by  a  solid  18-inch  block 
of  iron,  was  erected  and  fired  at  in  1865.  It  is  impos8ible  to  Bay  thai 
this  experiment  had  any  practical  result,  since  it  was  never  concluded. 
As  part  of  a  series  it  might  have  been  useful;  but  as  an  isolated  and 
incomplete  experiment  it  was  virtually  thrown  away.  One  fact  it  di<l 
serve  to  throw  into  bolder  relief,  viz.,  the  absolute  usclessncss  of  gi-auito 
as  a  means  of  defence  against  modem  artiUerj' — in  other  words,  tlio 
abslonte  necessity  of  decidmg  upon  some  useful  application  of  iron.  Ihit 
of  this  fact  no  advantage  was  taken.  The  engineers  proceeded  com- 
placently with  their  shields  and  forts  according  to  their  o\m  x)reconceiYcd 
notions,  wholly  innocent  of  any  intention  to  look  either  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left,  backwards  or  forwards,  to  accept  hints  or  suggestions,  and 
with  a  magnificent  resolution  to  permit,  under  no  circumstances,  anything 
of  the  nature  of  a  thorough  experimental  investigation  of  the  subject. 

Such  is  in  outline  the  histoiy  up  to  the  present  time  of  our  iron  forts, 
and  a  lamentable  histoiy  it  is.  After  years  of  desultoiy  experimenting  wo 
have  arrived  at  the  point  of  realizing  that  we  have  no  single  reliable  iron 
land  defence,  and  that  we  have  a  great  many  which  are  little  more  than 
worthless.  With  regard  to  the  iron  forts  (as  distinguished  from  shields) 
now  in  process  of  construction,  we  have  this  encouragement,  that  it  is 
possibly  not  yet  too  late  to  modify  or  reform  their  construction  so  as  to 
render  then  not  quite  so  worthless  as  the  Gibraltar  shields. 

Assuming  that  the  appreciation  of  these  facts  will  lead  to  a  systematic 
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inquixy  into  ihe  whole  queBtion  of  the  application  of  iron  armour  io  land 
defences,  wo  would  offer  a  few  general  remarka  bearing  upon  the  gubjeet* 
We  set  out  by  diBtinguisbing  between  the  defence  of  ships  and  the  defence 
of  forts.  That  distinction  we  explained  as  conmsting  mainly  in  the  fact,  that 
ahipa  being  limited  in  the  thickness  of  armour  which  they  can  cany,  and 
Bcarcoly  exposed  to  prolonged  or  conceutrated  battering,  require  before  all 
tbtDgiB  to  be  made  Becure  against  penetration  ;  forts,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
unlimited  in  the  thickness  of  their  armour,  and  being  specially  expo&ed  to 
repeated  hammering  upon  a  Buiail  area,  if  struck  at  all,  are  to  bo  regarded 
a0  defences  more  liable  to  be  iiickod  than  perforated.  That  the  (xibraltar 
shield  was  both  perforated  and  racked  proves  merely  the  extremely  defec- 
tive construction  of  this  particular  defence — ^the  penetration  being  an 
abnomml  eS'ect,  so  to  speak,  superadded  to  the  more  natural  efieoi  of 
rackingi  In  designing  a  fort  it  should  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a  first 
necessity  that  tlao  structure  should  if  possible  be  rendered  secure  against 
racking  ;  secondly,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  matter  of  course ♦  that  it  shonld 
be  impenetrable.  It  must  be  evident  that  a  rigid  structure  is  very  much 
less  likely  to  satisfy  the  first  and  more  diMcult  of  those  conditions  thiin 
one  compounded  of  iron  and  an  elastic  backing*  Theory  and  practice  both 
go  to  ostabUfih  this.  **  A  wood  backing,**  says  the  Special  Committee  on 
Iron,  '*  has  the  advantage  of  yielding  in  some  degree  to  the  distortion  of 
fbo  plate  ;  of  distributing  the  efiect  over  a  larger  area ;  of  diminishing  the 
damage  to  the  ffeneral  UmciureJ" — (Report  186^.)  In  other  words,  a  wood 
backiug  is  the  main  element  of  resistance  to  that  racking  effect  to  which  a 
fort  is  especially  exposed.  In  this  fundamental  particular  the  Gibraltar 
shield  and  similar  structures  fail,  and  we  hold  that  any  structure  designed 
for  a  laud  fort  (unless  it  be  an  enormous  and  therefore  disproportionately 
expensive  sohd  block  of  iron  without  attachments  of  any  description)  mn«t 
without  a  wood  backing,  or  its  equivalent  in  some  other  form,  be  radiciilly 
defective. 

The  principal  argument  against  the  use  of  a  wood  backing  in  forts  b 
that  it  \&  perishable.  The  answer  to  this  is  twofold :  Isi,  That  it  is  better 
and  more  economical  to  have  an  efficient  defence  for  five  or  ten  ycaxs  tbau 
to  be  provided  permanently  with  im\  ineflScient  one ;  2nd,  That  thepxoblon^ 
of  making  a  wood  backing  removable,  so  that  it  may  be  stored  in  peaod  \ 
and  applied  only  (as  it  119  proposed  to  store  aud  apply  the  greater  part 
the  bolts  of  the  Gibraltar  shields)  when  the  necessity  arrives,  is  not  in6t>luble. 

Wood  y  '  ivo  other  advantages  besides  the  salient  advantAge»  of 

rddoeing  tiv  -sion  and  absorljiag  the  force  of  the  blow.     They  aru 

useful  also  in  preventing  firagmentB  of  the  iron  from  ontoriDg  tho  vesBCil, 
and  in  hoi  3  "  *  Ir  places  such  partians  of  the  plate  as  may  bo  broken 

off,  and  tc\  ir  nci^'iccs  to  a  certain  extent.     Thin  last  point  ic  uf 

coubiderable  impcrilnnco  where  tho  structure  ift  liable,  like  ft  fiosi,  to  bo 
K truck  miuiy  times  about  the  Name  spot. 

In  the  next  place,  since  tho  most  daogtsrooi  and  probable  effDcl  upon  a 
fort  ss  htm  to  pieces,   the  ItoUii  or  oth«r  insane  of  lUtaclm 
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Ought  to  be  at  a  mmimnyn  with  regard  to  quantity,  and  at  a  maximimr  as 
to  Btrongth  and  efficiency.  The  Inglis  constmction  is  again  radically 
de&ctiTe  in  this  respect.  It  entails  the  nse  of  a  vezy  large  number  of 
bolts;  and  in  its  last  nnfortnnate  application  many  of  these  bolts  ore 
obviously  too  weak.  This  was  rendered  cnrionsly  evident  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  "  secret"  trial  of  the  Gibraltar  shield,  when  nineteen  of  the 
boHs  were  broken  owing  to  a  defect  in  their  construction.  In  the  last 
trial,  when  the  bolts  were  made  strictly  ott  Major  Palliser's  system,  the 
atlaehment  proved  much  more  secure,  and  comparatively  few  bolts  were 
broken  except  those  actually  struck.  But  we  believe  that  a  great  deal 
requires  yet  to  be  done  towards  the  further  improvement  of  the 
fastenings.  The  ''Acadian  iron,"  which  furnished  such  good  results 
when  tried  by  the  committee  four  years  ago,  and  the  iron  screws 
into  the  wood-backing  in  lieu  of  through-bolts,  might  profitably  be 
farther  experimented  upon.  The  system  of  iron  screws,  we  may 
notice  in  passing,  has  this  advantage,  that  no  bolt-heads  or  nuts  are 
eiqposed  at  the  back  of  the  target,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  fiulure  of  the 
fastenings,  no  missile  matter  of  this  description  can  be  driven  into  the 
interior  of  the  work.  Elastic  washers,  packings  of  soft  material  round  the 
bolts,  bevelling  of  the  bolt-holes,  and  similar  contrivances  which  may  be 
experimentally  shown  to  diminish  the  tendency  to  fracture  of  the  bolts, 
ought  to  be  applied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  fisistcnings  of  iron 
fitmetiires. 

Another  source  of  weakness  in  the  plank  upon  plank  construction  is 
comprised  in  the  liability  of  the  outer  plates  to  shift  over  the  inner  plates 
nnder  the  blows  of  projectiles  (particularly  pointed  projectiles  striking  at 
an  angle),  shearing  the  bolts  as  if  they  were  cut  with  a  huge  knife.  This 
is  a  different  effect  upon  the  bolts  to  that  produced  by  concussion  pur  et 
shnple ;  and,  next  to  the  absence  of  a  wood-backing,  this  defect  of  con- 
stmction is  perhaps  the  most  objectionable  feature  in  the  system.  This 
ground  of  objection  to  the  system  is  of  very  much  more  moment  than  the 
argument  that  "  laminated  "  structures  are  inferior  to  solid  plates  in  resist- 
ance to  penetration.  The  loss  of  resisting  power  duo  to  the  employment 
of  several  thick  plates  in  place  of  a  single  thicker  one  has  been  very  much 
exaggerated.  The  Inglis  or  Gibraltar  shields  are  not,  in  fact,  '*  laminated  " 
structures  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  or,  at  least,  not  in  that 
acceptation  which  infers  material  loss  of  resisting  power.  The  Hawkshaw 
target  (p.  197)  was  a  laminated  structure,  and  proved  deficient  in  its  power 
of  opposing  direct  perforation.  But  when  the  layers  are  composed  of  thUk 
plates,  the  weakness  in  this  respect  becomes  sensibly  diminished.  This 
has  been  proved  experimentally,  and  it  is  probable  that  three  5-inch  plates 
would  be  equal  at  least  to  one  18-inch  plate,  instead  of  being  equal  merely 
to  a  plate  of  between  8  and  9  inches,  as  they  would  be  if  the  rule  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  thicknesses  held  good.  This  rule,  however 
approximately  correct  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  thin  laminations  (though 
even  here  it  is  liable  to  considerable  deductions),  fails  in  the  case  of  thick 
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Lmiinatious,  or  stoat  lajers  as  we  Bhotild  profer  to  express  It,  to  tako  jdIo 
accoimt  the  ooDBiderable  mcreaBG  of  resisting  power  derlTed  by  one  plule 
Ci-om  the  eupport  a^orded  by  those  behind  it ;  it  fails  also  to  take  iBto 
account  the  n  on -liability  of  structures  of  this  sort  to  crack  through,  as 
solid  plates  of  almost  any  thickness  wiU  frequently  crack  even  under  bloifjfl 
a  long  way  short  of  complete  penetration.  These  corrections  bring  a  tltiJ^ 
compound  structure  almost  on  to  a  par  with  the  single-plate  construction 
in  respect  of  resistanee  to  pene^aiion, 

A  far  more  capital  defect  iu  the  IngUa  construction,  conaidered  from  the 
penetration  point  of  yiow^  is  the  weakness  at  the  joint6\     This  weakness 
was  not  80  apparent  when  flat  or  round-headed  projectiles  were  used ;  but 
the  employment  of  pointed  projectiles,  the  nose  of  which  is  liable  to  strike 
on  a  joint  and  to  effect  an  entry  by  a  short  or  easy  cut,  throws  out  IL^fl 
defect  into  conspicuous  relief.     In  this  respect  the  Gibraltar  shield  is  i^h 
improvement  on  the  Inglis  shield^  and  for  this  improYCment  the  engineers 
desen'e  more  credit  than  they  have  received.     The  front  layers  of  the 
present  shit^lds  aie  composed  of  two  large  plates  instead  of  several  small 
planks ;    and  there  are  thus  only  two  joints  (one  on  each  side  of  the 
embrasure)  exposed  to  the  impinging  projectiles.     But  the  strength  of  ^ 
structure  is  to  be  meflfiured  at  its  weakest  part ;  and  this  law  received  fl 
striking  conEi'matiou  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  trial,  when  the  shell  whjdlH 
penetrated  did  happen  actually  to  strike  upon  a  joint,  and  so  got  throu^lfl 
As  huge  a  superficial  area  of  plate  as  possible  was  pronounced  by  tlM 
Special  Committee  on  Iron  to  be  desirable — and  this  without  reference  t^ 
the  question  of  joints  in  their  connection  with  pointed  projectiles*     It  is 
therefore  important  that  the  front  of  the  shield  should  consist  of  a  single 
plate,  without  any  joints  whatever.     Not  less  important  is  it  to  make  tins 
plate  of  such  a  thickness  that  it  will  be  capable  of  taking  most  of  tho 
•*  work"  out  of  the  shot ;  and  probabJy  no  guarantee  of  security  in  Ihk 
respect  would  be  afiTorded  at  tho  present  day  by  plates  of  less  than  9  or  10 
inehee*     Such  plates  our  iron  makers  are  now  able  to  produce  at  a  cost  of 
only  fiL  or  6/.  a  ton  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  a  5  or  5i^-inch  plate. 

Applying  these  various  considerations,  which  by  no  means  exhaust  iha 
subject^  to  the  Gibraltar  shield,  we  not  only  F( >  ^,    fdltire  of  Iha 

structure  was  inevitable,  but  we  are  tempted  to  J  ihcr  tho  sjBte^l 

can  ever  be  made  to  fui-nish,  as  against  the  guns  of  the  firc^unt  day,  any 
UHelnl  results.  The  process  of  patching  tip  would  probably  end  in 
improving  the  shield  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  outlay  which  such 
!■!■■'  ■  >"'  lie  very  c^  ■    '    '''^t 

til  I  ,  ,       i..'rence  to    ■  -,  ^;  nh 

reference  to  those  which  we  may  hereoiler  bo  called  upon  to  design.  W« 
li^  down  ui  fundamental  requirements  for  such  shields — and  for  iron  htnd 
ibfta  g^fterally — that  they  should  bo  ivwnpoRod  of  a«  f*iw  part?  a«  pf^ssible, 
fliittA£t  -ouabU  degrc^  h> 

n^«at  1^. ...^  licit  that  can  h,  ..^^ ,  --,.-  _ ,  ,..„,  ^,..^^   ,.  uM 

he  hurgtt  dDoogb  to  ch^tk  Die  blow ;  mid  thai  the  wood-backing  should  l»o 
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capable  of  absorbisg  it.  Non-observance  of  any  one  of  these  points  is 
suflicient  to  ensure  failnre ;  what  wonder,  then,  that  the  coontiy  should 
be  now  bewailing  the  expenditure '  of  ^000/.  on  shields  which  fail  in 
eveiy  one  of  them. 

The  two  main  grounds  of  extenuation  suggested  on  behalf  of  the 
deaignera  of  the  Gibraltar  shield  are  :  Ist,  That  the  shields  were  subjected 
to  a  more  seyere  test  than  they  were  designed  to  stand;  2nd,  That 
although  seriously  damaged,  they  still  afforded  ^*  a  fair  amount  of  protec- 
tion " — ^which  is  all  that  is  desired.  Both  these  arguments  appear  to  us 
to  embody  serious  flEdlacies.  With  regard  to  the  shields  having  been 
teated  with  undue  severity  by  the  guns  having  been  fired  at  70  yards' 
range,  while  400  yards  had  been  laid  down  as  the  point  of  nearest 
possible  approach  for  an  attacking  vessel,  the  argument  would  be  forcible 
enough  if  the  guns  used  had  been  the  strongest  of  the  day.  Wo  are 
inclined  to  think  that  no  shield  for  land  defence  need  be  required  to  meet 
a  closer  attack  than  one  at  400  yards'  range ;  the  guns  of  the  fort  itself, 
and  a  belt  of  torpedoes,  ought  to  secure  this.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
damage  which  was  wrought  by  the  9-inch  gun  at  70  yards,  would  bo 
inflicted  by  the  10-inch  gun  at,'^probably,  1,000  yards,  or  even  greater 
ranges.  And  the  10-inch  gun  is  greatly  inferior  in  power  to  the  12-inch 
and  18-inch  guns  now  being  built,  as  it  is  inferior  to  the  80-inch,  if  not  to 
the  20-inch  American  smooth-bore. 

As  to  the  shield  being  required  to  afford  only  what  is  called  "  a  fair 
amount  of  protection,"  that  is  a  view  which  wo  are  disposed  utterly  to 
scout.  A  shield,  if  supplied  at  all,  ought  in  our  opinion  to  bo  made  ns 
nearly  as  possible  impregnable.  It  is  reasonable  and  right  to  assume  that 
it  will  be  exposed  to  the  deliberate  attack  of  the  most  powerful  guns  which 
an  enemy  con  bring  against  it,  if  h^  should  sec  fit  to  attack  it  at  all.  It 
will  be  no  question  of  a  mere  passing  shot,  of  a  half-hoartcd  effort.  If  the 
destruction  of  a  particular  fort  occupying  an  important  position  should 
form  part  of  the  plan  of  attack,  an  enemy  worthy  of  the  name  would 
probably  strain  every  energy  to  compass  its  destruction,  and  iu  order  to  do 
this  would  concentrate  such  a  fire  as  only  the  strongest  structures  could 
withstand.  To  entice  men  into  casemates  which  would  soon  come 
rattling  about  their  ears,  and  which  would  lend  their  own  hmiling  frag- 
ments to  their  destruction,  is  simply  to  entice  them  into  a  trap,  into 
which  it  would  be  ver}'  difficult  to  inveigle  them  a  second  time.  Nothiug 
is  80  intimidating,  nothing  so  damaging  to  the  morale  of  soldicif;,  as  to 
find  that  their  confidence  is  misplaced, — whether  in  a  general,  in  au  arm, 
in  a  position,  or  in  defences  built  upon  the  sand. 

liloreover,  the  men  at  the  guns  might  be  apt  to  be  critical  as  to  what 
constitutes  "  a  fair  amount  of  protection."  They  might  reasonably  object 
to  accept  the  construction  of  the  term  which  the  engineers  might  arbitrarily 
assign  to  it ;  and  most  assuredly  the  bulk  of  artillerymen  would  decline  to 
regard  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Gibraltar  shield  as  fair,  or  in  any 
senBO  sufficient — ^whatever  the  designers  might  please  to  call  it. 
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We  hate  left  oorselveB  little  space  to  consider  the  iron  fort  questioa 
from  the  side  of  the  attack  ;  but  ii  is  well  to  anticipate  an  objeciioii  wliich 
our  arguments  might  suggest  wi#  regard  to  the  suitability  of  our  present 
guns  for  attacking  such  defences.     If  our  present  system  of  ordnance  bo 
designed  specially  with  reference  to  the  penetration  of  iron  ships  of  war, 
and  if,  as  we  contend,  such  a  mode  of  attack  would  be  hopelt^es  against  ^ 
really  well-built  fort,  it  may  seem  to  follow  that  our  guns  and  projectUal 
can  hiuxlly  he  adapted  for  use  agunst  forts,  whatever  may  bo  their  meriifl 
against  ships.    This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  our  projectiles  ;  it  is  nofl 
true  of  our  guns,  or  more  properly  of  our  system  of  ordnance.     A  brittle, 
pointedi  Palliser  projectile  is  no  more  suitable  for  racking  heavy  iron 
ahields  than  would  be  a  stiletto  for  smashing  open  a  door.      But  the 
employment  of  our  present  guns  by  no  means  limits  ns  to  the  use  of  such 
projectiles.   On  the  contrary,  a  conspicuous  merit  of  our  system  of  ordnanco» 
Bi  compared  with  the  smooth-bore  system,  is  that  it  permits  of  the  uso 
either  of  a  light  shot  of  the  most  suitable  penetrative  form  and  materiaLj 
with  a  high  velocity,  or  a  heavy  shot,  of  the  form  and  material  best  calcit^ 
lated  to  rack,  with  a  low  velocity.     But  undoubtedly  projectiles  of  the 
latter  description  ought  to  form  part  of  our  ordnance  stores,  and  ii  h  high 
time  that  attention  was  seriously  directed  to  this  point. 

This  is  no  place  for  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  smooth- boro  tmd 
rifled  guns  as  racking  ordnance*  Probably  the  advantages  would  be 
found  to  incline  in  this  respect  towards  large  smooth-bore  guns,  at  short 
ra-nges.  But  this  advantage  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  on  the 
whole  by  the  very  great  superiority  of  the  riiled  gun  at  long  ranges — at 
the  ranges  at  which  a  ship  wodd  naturally  desire  to  engage ;  and  by  its 
superior  accuracy-  ' 

Active  measures  ought  now  to  be  taken  towards  the  establislimeut  of  a 
good  system  of  vertical  fire.  We  have  uot  at  present  in  the  Borvice  a 
single  rifled  mortar;  but  in  view  of  the  increasing  impregnability  of 
ddi^nces  to  horLzontal  fire,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  exist  in  the  way  of 
gecming  the  same  degi'eo  of  impregnability  to  vertical  fire,  it  is  surely 
desirable  that  the  development  of  a  S}'stem  of  attack  of  this  sort,  whether 
against  fort's  -^r  ships,  should  be  no  longer  neglected. 

In  conclusion,  wo  would  |)oint  the  moral  of  this  long  stoi^.     It  k,  wo 
think,  plain  enou^^h,  that   the  subject  of  iron  forts  bits  rccci\x^d  far  lea 
attention  than  its  importance  deserves ;  that,  indeed ,  we  have  comparativtjl; 
little  connected  experimental  knowledge  of  It ;  that  an  urgent  necessity  exisQ 
for  an  immediate  and    "  '  *        ^olc  questioo  of  ir 

limd  defences.    It  «1j  as  the  appUcatie 

of  lumour  to  ships  has  been  worked  out.  W»  know  of  no  bettor  hand^  I 
which  the  tuqoiry  could  bo  confided  than  those  of  the  SpvciiU  Commits 
oa  Iroo,  which,  having  been  recently  rortvoil  hr  Bir  J<>hu  l^akingtoo,  i 
HAW  tttlitig  nt  th«  War  Of^m.     The  kuitri  <e  i 

prMOBl,  W0  uodavstADdi  exieod  only  to  pointii  ^  uro  ( 

the  Gibraltar  ihi»ld|  sttd  la  ffqggsaitoig  Bome  plan  for  iliepgUieiittig  it. 
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But  it  is  possible,  as  it  is  most  desirable,  to  invito  the  committee  to 
undertake  the  larger  subject  ^bich  now  presents  itself  for  solution.  The 
Bubject  cannot  be  profitably  dealt  with  by  a  single  department,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  single  department  is  competent  to  exhaust  all  the 
TariooB  considerations,  mechanical,  metallurgical,  and  military,  which 
belong  to  it ;  nor,  indeed,  could  any  committee  do  this  without  engaging 
upon  a  series  of  careful  experiments ;  but  it  is  just  such  a  series  of  experi- 
ments that  we  deem  it  imperatiye  should  be  forthwith  undertaken,  under 
competent  and  independent  supervision. 

Whaterer  body  may  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the  subject,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  that  branch  of  the  service  for  whose  immediate  protection 
these  defences  are  designed  should  be  largely  represented — we  mean  the 
artillery.  Especially  strong  is  the  necessity  for  a  considerable  infusion  of 
this  element  if  the  *'  fair  amount  of  protection  "  theory  is  to  receive  any 
eonsideration.  In  this  element,  however,  the  Iron  Committee  is  at  present 
eoQspicuously  deficient.  There  is  only  one  artillery  member ;  and  we  would 
Boggest,  either  the  addition  of  one  or  more  artilleiy  officers,  or — as  the 
question  is  essentially  a  question  of  land  defence — the  appointment  of  an 
artilleryman  in  place  of  the  naval  officer  who  at  present  officiates  as 
presidtot.  It  is  right,  however,  to  append  to  this  last  suggestion  a  distinct 
disclaimer  of  any  intention  to  impugn  Sir  John  Hay's  zeal  or  ability,  to 
whichy  on  the  contrary,  we  would  desire  to  bear  grateful  testimony. 


TOL.  ivji. — ^NO.  98.^  11, 
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CHAI^TER  I. 

'.Toro  both  my  tmi^hl*rmrPt  r4 
;  bat  I  do  not  uiid^mtttuJ 
what  kind  of  UeitHii  people  hftvo  wiio 
oin  apportion  their  loi'o 
iiceorcliiii^  U)  thr?  clntms  of  juf 
I  Buw  aa  inucL  r>f  otjo  sister  i 
otUon  AiiJ  Martha  wiis  nu  i^s 
loQt  gu4,  qmto  honest  am]  frif 
fti^  ^  ;  but  as  n  '^ 
h  al  be  juiv   ,  iilu 

bor*  C^nc^  diil  not  cvea  iliiok  df  dis- 
crumnatixkg  wbioh  w«ru  lior  ^^^'^I'r'l 
good  qiuilitiMt.  8ho  uns  i 
that  Wits  cuotigh  j  or  NelJj,  wUu  h 
I  prefer,  for  my  part.  Wc  idl  Uvcil 
at  Dingle  field  Groon  in  ibo  oM 
days.  It  is  a  modtil  of  a  villn^,  m 
one  fiensd  of  the  word ;  not  tha  kind  of  place,  it  is  tmo,  t«j  whicli  tho  w\i\m 
is  genemllv  applied,  but  a  rilJago  oruts  as  there  are  '  Thit 

real  little  hamlet,  whrrc  the?  poor  people  hved,  was  at  ji  o,  nud 

gBYo  us  pleotj  of  occupation  aod  trouble.  But  for  Pinglefield  Green 
proper^  it  was  mch  a  villngo  tis  ezbts  chieily  in  novels.  The  Green  was 
tbo  central  pouit,  a  great  triimgokr  breadth  of  Bofl  grasa»  moro  Hko  a  oimll 
common  than  a  village  green*  with  the  prettiest  hoiiseg  round — bouncit 
enclosed  in  their  own  grounds, — ^hotiMfS  at  tha  veiy  luapl  cmbosoraed  in 
ptetlj  gikrdeixii.  peeping  out  from  ainon^;  the  treei.  None  of  tui  were  tenf 
t\'  '  :!iing  that  conld  be  called  a  "place"  i^    '       '    It 

vi  ve  IhcTo  VV218  US  umch  good  blood  Tif>^ 

ncrtton  umang  us  a^i  uro  nsnully  to  ho  fonnil  in  a  xnneh  lai 
Th<?  great  house  opposito,  which  was  separated  from  IL.      -  ... 
ha*ha^  and  opnnod   to  tm  cmly  a  prfttty  iswccp  of  lawn,  JnokiniK 
like  a  park,  Ijelont^^'d  to  :  ' 
kuowf ,  tt  longH'  thixn  ih* 
^xtH^^^-^tme  ot  tko  Stokes  who  have  giroti  their  fuizne  lo  plai 

||jf.    ^.,,...„* 41.,.    .,,.  :,    ......  r-—- »    -*-i-   -",  -    f''      "'■  »    ! 

*— but    d     i  yiU'^tlUM'^^    Ui    iliti    l^UkQ^^^—^i 
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neighbonrSy  generally,  may  appear  in   Uieir  proper  persons   before  my 
stoiy  is  dona. 

The  sisiers  lired  next  to  me:  my  house  lay,  as  their  father  said, 
athwart  their  bows.  The  Admiral  was  too  much  a  gentleman  to  talk  ship, 
or  shop,  as  the  gentlemen  call  it,  in  ordinary  conversation ;  but  he  did 
say  that  my  cottage  lay  athwart  his  bows  ;  and  the  girls  admitted  that  it 
would  hare  been  unpleasant  hod  it  been  anybody  but  me :  I  was  then 
a  rather  young  widow,  and  having  no  children,  did  not  want  much  of  a 
house.  My  .cottage  was  very  pretty.  I  tlunk  myself  that  there  was  not  so 
pretty  a  room  in  all  the  Green  as  my  drawing-room ;  but  it  was  small. 
My  house  stood  with  its  gable-end  to  the  Green,  and  fronted  the  hedge 
which  was  the  boundary  of  Admiral  Fortis's  grounds.  His  big  gate  and 
my  small  one  were  clq^e  together.  If  the  hedge  had  been  cut  down,  I 
should  have  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  lawn  before  his  house,  and  the 
door;  and  nobody  could  have  gone  out  or  come  in  without  my  inspection. 
They  wore  so  friendly,  that  it  was  once  proposed  to  cut  it  down,  and 
give  me  and  my  flowers  more  air ;  but  wo  both  reflected  that  we  were 
mortal ;  eireamstances  might  change  with  both  of  us :  I  might  die,  and 
some  one  else  come  to  the  cottage  whose  inspection  might  not  be  desirable ; 
or  the  Admiral  might  die,  and  his  girls  be  married,  and  strangers  come. 
In  short,  the  end  of  it  was  that  the  hedge  remained  ;  but  instead  of  being 
a  thick  holly  wall,  like  the  rest  of  my  enclosure,  it  was  a  picturesque 
hedge  of  hawthorn,  which  was  very  sweet  in  spring  and  a  perfect  mass 
of  convolvulus  in  autumn;  and  it  had  gaps  in  it  and  openings.  Nelly 
herself  made  a  round  cutting  just  opposite  my  window,  and  twined  the 
honeysuckle  into  a  frame  for  it.  I  could  see  them  through  it  as  I  sat 
at  work.  I  could  see  them  at  their  croquet,  and  mounting  their  hoi*ses  at 
the  door,  and  going  out  for  their  walks,  and  doing  their  capricious  gar- 
dening. It  was  Nelly  only  who  ever  attempted  to  work  in  the  garden  ;  the 
other  was  afraid  of  her  hands  and  her  complexion,  and  a  hundred  things. 
Nelly  was  not  afraid  of  anything — not  even  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  gardener, 
who  filled  me  with  awe  and  trembling.  Perhaps  you  may  say  that  there 
was  not  much  fear  of  her  complexion.  She  was  brown,  to  begin  with ; 
but  the  prettiest  brown, — clear,  with  crimson  flushes  that  went  and  came, 
and  changed  her  aspect  every  moment.  Her  eyes  were  the  softest  dark  eyes 
I  ever  saw ;  they  did  not  penetrate  or  flash  or  sparkle,  but  glowed  on  you 
with  a  warm  lambent  light.  In  winter,  with  her  red  cloak  on,  she  was 
the  prettiest  little  figure  ;  and  the  cold  suited  her,  and  made  her  glow  and 
bound  about  like  a  creature  of  air.  As  for  Martha^  she  was  a  great  deal 
larger  and  whiter  than  her  sister.  I  suppose,  on  the  whole,  she  was  the 
prettier  of  the  two,  though  she  did  not  suit  me.  They  were  their  father's 
only  children,  and  he  was  verj'  fond  of  them.  Their  mother  had  been 
dead  so  long  that  they  had  no  recollection  of  her ;  and  the  girls  were  not 
without  those  defects  which  girls  brought  up  by  a  man  are  so  apt  to  have. 
They  were  rather  disposed  to  think  that  anything  could  be  had  for  a  littlo 
coaxing.     Perhaps  they  had  more  confidence  in  their  own  blandislimcnts 
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is  common  with  girls,  and  w&re  moro  ready  to  use  them,  knowing 
how  powerless  papa  wns  against  thuir  aria.  TLt>y  wc^re  badlj  educated, 
for  the  samo  reason.  The  Admiral  waa  too  fond  of  them  to  pai*t  with 
them ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  fisar  reports  and  nunonrB,  and 
^ would  not  have  a  ladj,  not  oven  a  middle-aged  govenioss,  in  his  house* 
iBe  had  exptinsiTo  masierB  hr  his  girlfl^  and  the  glrU  did  what  thc*y  pleased 
ith  those  excellent  gentlemen,  and  gi'ew  up  with  the  very  smallest  amooiit 
^of  education  compatible  with  civilization.  I  rather  liked  it,  I  confefis,  in 
Kelly,  who  was  very  bright,  and  a^ked  about  eTeiyihing,  and  jumped  at 
an  instant  understanding  of  moat  things  she  heard  of.  But  it  did  not 
answer  in  Martha's  case,  who  was  not  bright,  and  was  the  eort  of  giii  who 
wanted  to  be  taught  music,  for  instiinco,  properly,  and  to  practise  itix 
hours  a  day.  Without  being  taught,  and  without  practising,  the  good  girl 
(for  Nelly,  as  she  explained,  had  no  taste  for  music,)  thought  it  her  duty 
to  play  to  amuse  her  friends  ;  and  the  result  was  a  trial  to  the  temper  of 
Diuglelleld  Green«  We  had  some  veiy  good  musicians  among  ns,  and 
Miulha  heard  them  continually,  but  never  was  enlightened  as  to  the  nature 
of  her  own  performance  ;  whereas  Nelly  kuew,  and  gi-ew  crimson  every 
timo  her  sister  approached  the  piano.  But  Nelly  was  my  fuvourite,  as 
everybody  said ;  and  perhaps,  as  a  natural  consequence,  I  did  her  sister 
less  than  justice. 

Wo  led  a  very  pleasaut,  neighbourly  life  in  those  days.  Borne  of  ns 
wcro  richer,  and  some  poorer ;  but  we  all  visited  each  other.  The  bi^er 
houses  asked  the  smaller  ones  to  dinner,  and  did  not  disdain  to  pay  a 
return  visit  to  tea.  lu  the  summer  aflemoons,  if  you  crossed  the  Green 
(and  could  hear  anything  for  the  noise  the  cricketera  made),  yon  would  bo 
sure  to  hear,  in  one  quarter  or  another,  the  cUck  of  the  croquet  balls,  am! 
find  all  the  young  people  of  the  place  assembled  over  their  game,  not 
without  groups  of  the  elder  ones  sittiug  round  on  the  ed*^  of  the  wtdl- 
mown  lawns.  When  I  settled  there  first,  I  was  neither  young  nor  old, 
and  there  was  a  difficulty  which  party  to  cJass  me  with  ;  but  by  di»greet*  I 
I  found  my  place  among  tiio  mothcrfl,  or  aimts,  or  general  guardians  of  the 
j  society  ;  and  by  degrees  my  young  iiL^^hbours  came  to  be  appro[>riated  to 
[  me  as  my  particular  charge.  We  walked  home  together,  at\d  wo  went  to 
[  parties  together  ;  and,  of  course,  a  little  goaaip  got  up  al>out  the  Admiral 
which  was  entirely  without  foundation,  for  I  thicet  second 
B,  and,  iudeed,  have  had  quite  enough  of  it  for  my  part.  But 
Nelly  took  a  clinging  to  me — I  don*t  say  a  fancy,  which  would  be  too 
hght  a  word*  She  h^d  never  known  a  woman  iutinnitely  l>efor« — never 
one  older  than  htraclf,  to  whom  she  was  half  a  child  and  half  a  companiosi. 
And  she  liked  it,  and  »o  did  I. 

There  was  one  absurd  pemtUarity  abont  the  two  prU,  which  I  shall 
lUways    think   waji    tha   foandaitoti   of  all   iiio   miMchief.      They   never 


Uic^ 


by  tlifeir  names,     ij-'   "oro  ^Ihe 

was  A  faairy  of  i  r's— he 

They  caUod  ©ach  oLUit  i>i*tor  wh«t 
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ihaj  spoke  to  or  of  each  other.  It  annoyed  mo  at  first,  and  I  made  an 
attempt  to  change  the  custom.  Bat  Martha  disliked  her  name.  She  had 
been  called  after  her  grandmother,  and  she  thought  it  was  a  shame. 
« Martha  and  Ellen  l"  she  said,  indignantly.  <<What  could  papa  be 
thinking  of?  It  sounds  like  two  old  women  in  the  almshouse.  And 
other  girls  have  such  pretty  names.  If  you  call  me  Martha,  Mrs.  Mulgrave, 
I  will  nevdr  speak  to  you  again.*'  When  one  thought  of  it,  it  was  a  hard 
case.  I  felt  for  her,  for  my  own  name  is  Sarah,  and  I  remember  the 
trouble  it  was  to  me  when  I  was  a  girl ;  and  the  general  use  and  wont  of 
course  overcame  me  at  last.  They  were  called  '*  the  Sisters  "  everywhere 
on  the  Green.  I  believe  some  of  us  did  not  even  know  their  proper 
names.  I  said  mischief  might  come  of  it,  and  they  laughed  at  me ;  but 
there  came  a  time  when  Nelly,  at  least,  laughed  at  me  no  more. 

It  was  in  the  early  summer  that  young  Llewellyn  came  to  stay  with 
the  Denzils  at  their  great  house  opposite.  He  was  a  distant  cousin  of 
theirs,  which  was  a  warrant  that  his  family  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
And  he  had  a  nice  Httle  property  in  Wales,  which  had  come  to  him 
imezpectedly  on  the  death  of  an  elder  brother.  And,  to  crown  all,  he  was 
a  sailor,  having  gone  into  the  navy  when  he  was  a  second  son.  Of 
course,  being  a  naval  man,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  be  brought 
to  the  Admiral  first  of  all.  And  he  very  soon  got  to  be  very  intimate 
in  the  house  ;  and,  indeed,  for  that  matter,  in  every  house  in  the  Gbreen. 
I  believe  it  is  natural  to  sailors  to  have  that  hearty,  cordial  way.  He 
came  to  see  me,  though  I  had  no  particular  attraction  for  him,  as  cheer- 
fully as  if  I  had  been  a  girl,  or  alas  !  had  girls  of  my  own.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  opening  in  the  hedge  that  pleased  him.  He  would  sit  and  look, 
but  he  did  not  speak  to  me  of  the  sisters, — more's  the  pity.  He  was  shy 
of  that  subject.  I  could  see  he  was  in  real  earnest,  as  the  children  say, 
by  his  shyness  about  the  girls.  He  would  say  something  about  them, 
and  then  rush  on  to  another  subject,  and  come  back  again  half-an-hour 
after  to  the  identical  point  he  had  started  from.  But  I  suppose  it  never 
occurred  to  him  that  I  had  any  skill  to  fathom  that.  He  went  with  them 
on  ail  their  picnics,  and  was  at  all  their  parties  ;  and  he  rode  with  them, 
riding  very  well  for  a  sailor.  The  rides  are  beautiful  round  Dinglefield. 
There  is  a  royal  park  close  at  hand,  where  you  can  go  and  hide  yourself 
in  grassy  glades  and  alleys  without  number.  I  have  even  been  tempted 
to  put  myself  on  my  old  pony,  and  wander  about  with  them  on  the 
springy  turf  under  the  trees  ;  though,  as  for  their  canterings'  and  gallop- 
ings,  and  the  way  in  which  Nelly's  horse  kicked  its  heels  about  when  it 
got  excited,  they  were  always  alarming  to  me.  But  it  was  a  pleasant  life. 
There  is  something  in  that  moment  of  existence  when  the  two  who  are  to 
go  together  through  life  see  each  other  £rst,  and  are  m3rsteriously  attracted 
towards  each  other,  and  forswear  their  own  ideal  and  all  their  dreams, 
and  mate  themselves  under  some  secret  compulsion  which  they  do  not 
understand, — ^I  say  there  is  something  in  such  a  moment  which  throws  a 
chann  over  life  to  all  their  surroundhigs.    Though  it  be  all  over  for  us ; 
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ilioii|;bt  porbaps,  we  mny  bavo  been  ia  our  own  persons  tborotigbly  dis* 

enchanted*  or  may  eveo  bave  grown  bitk'r  in  onr  senflo  of  the  difference 
between  rtably  aud  romiiDce,  siUl  tbo  progress  of  an  incipient  wooing 
gives  a  zest  to  our  pleasure.  There  is  somolhing  in  tbo  etir,  Bomo  magical 
inflaence,  some  ghunonr,  radiating  from  the  hero  and  tbo  beroine.  Wbcn 
»ovcrytbing  is  stJttlodi  and  the  wedding  looms  in  sight,  fiiirrland  melta 
■Away,  find  the  lovers  are  no  more  iuterebting  thou  any  other  pair.  It  ig, 
perhaps,  the  uncertainty,  the  chancQ  of  disaster  j  tbo  sense  that  one  may 
take  flight  or  offence,  or  that  some  rival  may  com©  in,  or  a  bnndred 
tbingi  happen  to  dissipate  the  rising  tenderness.  There  is  the  excitement 
«.       '        ;l  about  it^a  il  'ject  to  the  cnriotie  coutradiciionfl  of  actnal 

i  ,  imd  utterly  ri  ^f  idl  the  unities.     I  thought  I  coTild  eeo 

the  bttlo     it  i\     ]      V       liiy  pet  and  favourite,  gradually  grotiping  ibtiB 
"With  young  Lkwclivu,     'iii*.y  got  together  Bomebow,  whuteTer  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  party  miglit  be.     Tboy  might  dri%'e  to  tbo  Dingle,  which  was 
.our  favourite  spot,  in  different  can-iagesi  with   different  prn  *  nt 

different  times  ;  but  they  wore  always  to  bo  found  together  nn  oes 

when  everybody  ba4  arrived*     Perhaps  they  did  not  yet  know  it  them- 
^idves;  but  other  people  began  to  smile,  and  Lady  Denzil,  I  could  floe, 
watching  Nelly,     She  ha<l  other  views,  I  imagin©>  for  her  roting 
I  cousin,  since  ho  came  to  the  estate.     Nellys  too,  once  had  v  rot 

viewB.     I  knew  what  her  ideal  was.     It,  or  ratbcr  he,  was  a  i ;   '^ig 

giant,  eix  feci  at  least,  with  blue  cyos,  and  curling  golden  bair.  He  was  to 
farm  biB  own  land,  and  live  a  country  lifei  and  bo  of  no  profession  j  and  bo 
iRas  to  be  pui'o  Saxon,  to  counterbalance  a  little  defect  in  Nelly's  race ;  or 
rather,  as  she  snppt»8cd,  in  her  compleiion,  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  her 
mother  was  of  8paniiih  blood.  Such  was  her  ideal,  as  &be  had  often  eonOdcd 
to  me.  It  was  funny  to  see  bow  this  gigantic  and  glorious  Tision  meH«d 
put  of  her  mind.  Llewellyn  was  not  very  tall ;  be  was  almost  as  dark  as 
Nelly  ;  be  was  &  sailor,  and  bo  was  a  Webhman.  What  did  it  mati«r  ? 
One  can  ebango  one's  ideal  ro  easily  when  one  is  under  twenty.  Perbnps 
in  bis  imagination  be  bad  loved  a  milk-white  maiden  too. 

Lady  Dentil,  however,  watched,  bayinp.  tis  I  eball  alwars believe,  other 
iitlouK  bi  r  of  b^r 

and  I  n/  thB  la«i 

[  flay,  wiibotti  taking  leave  of  any  of  as,     Hbe  kept  h^k  the  tt>b*p7am  wbicb 
him  to  join  hid  ehJp,  until  tbirc  was  jnst  time  '        '    '      *i;im* 
'bf:  hftd  to  rush  away,  t^kinf  off  bis  bat  to  ns,  ;  litig 

rmt  <low  of  1 1  :ij»emc«i,  when  ht;  saw  m  at  ib« 

AiIl......      .     r,  HM  he  U,.  ..-  .  ^ ..    aatlnii* 

**QoiA'by,  for  th«  mmnimi,**  bo  tbatii4Hi;  **  I  hopo  I  am  coming 
Asa  I  could  Si. 
nud   titiT!rrF;lnftd 
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gone.  He  was  yeiy  nice,  and  always  ready  for  anything.  What  a  boro  a 
alkip  is  I  I  lemember  when  papa  was  like  that, — always  rushing  away. 
Don't  you,  Sister  ?  but  you  were  too  young.** 

« I  remember  hearing  people  talk  of  it/*  said  Nolly,  with  a  sigh. 

She  was  rev€its§^  clouded  over,  everything  that  it  was  natural  to  be 
under  the  drenmstances.  She  would  not  trust  herself  to  say  he  was  nice. 
It  was  I  who  had  to  answer,  and  keep  up  the  eonyersation  for  her.  For 
my  own  pari,  I  confess  I  was  vexed  that  he  had  gone  so  soon — that  he  was 
gone  without  an  explanation.  These  things  are  far  better  to  be  settled  out 
of  hand.  One  goes  away ;  but  nobody  can  make  sure  how  one  may  come 
back,— or  what  one  may  find  when  one  comes  back.  I  was  sorry,  for  I 
knew  a  hundred  things  might  happen  to  detun,  or  keep  him  silent ;  and 
Nelly's  heart  was  caught,  I  could  see.  She  had  been  quite  imsuspecting, 
i^fearing  ;  and  it  was  gone  ere  she  understood  what  she  was  doing.  My 
heart  quaked  a  little  for  her ;  not  with  any  fear  of  the  result,  but  only  with 
a  certain  throbbing  of  experience  and  anxiety  that  springs  therefrom. 
Experience  does  not  produce  hope  in  the  things  of  this  world.  It  lays  one*s 
heart  open  to  suspicions  and  fears  which  never  trouble  the  innocent.  It 
was  not  because  of  anything  I  had  seen  in  Llewellyn  ;  but  because  I  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and  things  in  general.  This  was  why  I 
kissed  her  with  a  little  extra  meaning,  and  told  her  to  lie  down  on  the  bo& 
when  she  got  home. 

*'  You  have  not  been  looking  your  best  for  some  days,"  I  said.  *'  You 
are  not  a  giantess,  nor  so  robust  as  you  pretend  to  be.  You  must  take 
care  of  yourself.**  And  Nelly,  though  she  made  no  reply,  kissed  me  in  her 
clinging  way  in  return. 

Some  weeks  passed  after  that  without  any  particular  incident.  Things 
went  on  in  their  usual  way,  and  though  we  were  all  sorry  that  LlewelljTi 
was  gone,  we  made  no  particular  moan  over  him  after  the  first.  It  was 
very  rarely  that  a  day  passed  on  which  I  did  not  see  the  sisters  ;  but  the 
weather  was  beginning  to  get  cold,  and  one  Friday  there  was  a  fog  which 
prevented  me  from  going  out.  Ours  is  a  low  countrj',  with  a  great  many 
trees,  and  the  river  is  not  far  off ;  and  when  there  is  a  fog,  it  is  very  dreary 
and  overwhelming.  It  closes  in  over  the  Green,  so  that  you  cannot  see  an 
inch  before  you ;  and  the  damp  creeps  into  your  very  bones,  though  it 
was  only  the  end  of  October,  and  the  trees  hung  invisible  over  our  heads  in 
heavy  masses,  now  and  then  dropping  a  faded  loaf  out  of  the  fog  in  a 
ghostly,  silent  way :  the  chill  went  to  one's  heart.  I  had  a  new  book,  for 
which  I  was  very  thankful,  and  my  fire  burned  brightly,  and  I  did  not  stir 
out  of  doors  all  day.  I  coufcss  it  surprised  me  a  littie  that  the  girls  did 
not  come  in  to  me  in  the  evening,  as  they  had  a  way  of  doing,  with  their 
red  cloaks  round  them,  and  the  hoods  over  their  heads,  like  Rod  Riding 
Hood.  But  I  took  it  for  granted  they  had  some  friends  from  town,  or  some- 
thing pleasant  on  hand  ;  though  I  had  not  hoard  any  carriage  drivmg  up. 
As  for  seeing,  that  was  impossible.  Next  morning,  by  a  pleasant  change, 
was  bright,  sunny,  and  frosty.    For  the  first  time  that  season,  the  hedges 
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and  gardens,  and  oven  the  groen  itaolf,  waa  ciisp  and  wMie  with  hoar- 
frost, whicli,  of  course,  did  not  Jaat,  but  gave  ns  i;\'arnmg  of  winter. 
"WTien  I  wont  out,  1  met  Nelly  just  leu^ing  hor  own  door.  She  was  in 
her  red  doak,  with  her  dress  tuciked  up,  and  the  little  black  hat  with 
the  red  feather,  which  was  always  so  becoming  to  her.  But  oitlier  it  wua 
not  beooming  that  day,  or  there  was  something  the  matter  with  the  child. 
I  don't  remember  whether  I  have  said  that  she  hud  large  eyes, — eyes 
that,  when  she  was  thinner  than  usual,  or  ill,  looked  out  of  proportion  to 
the  size  of  her  fiice.  They  had  this  effect  upon  me  that  day.  One  did 
not  seom  to  see  Nelly  at  all ;  but  only  a  big  pah:  of  wistful,  soft  eyes 
looking  at  one,  with  shadowy  lines  i*ound  thenu  I  vnxs  alarmed,  to  tcil 
the  tnith,  whenever  I  saw  her*  Either  something  had  happenedi  or  the 
cbild  was  ill. 

"  Good-moming,  my  dear/*  I  said ;  **  I  did  not  see  yon  all  yesterday, 
and  it  feels  like  a  year.     Were  you  coming  to  me  now  7**  I 

•*  No,"  said  Nolly — and  oven  in  the  sound  of  her  voice  there  was 
something  changed — "  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  been  in  the  village.  I 
had  settled  to  go  down  there  this  morning,  and  take  poor  Mary  Jackson 
Bome  warm  socks  we  have  been  knitting  for  the  babies.  It  is  so  cold 
to-day." 

*<I  thought  yon  never  felt  the  cold/'  said  I,  as  one  does  without 
thinking.  **  You  are  always  as  merry  as  a  cricket  in  the  T^-inter  weather, 
when  we  are  all  shivering.     You  know  you  never  feel  the  cold.*'  . 

**  No,"  8aid  Nelly  again.     **  I  suppose  it  is  only  the  first  chill  '*— and  ^ 
she  gave  me  a  strange  Uttle  sick  smile,  and  suddenly  looked  down  and 
stooped  to  pick  np  something,     I  saw  in  a  moment  there  was  nothing  to 
pick  up.     Could  it  be  that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyeei,  which  she  wanted 
to  hide?     **  But  I  must  go  now,"  she  went  on  hurriedly,      **  Oh,  nO|  ■ 
don't  think  of  coming  with  lue  ;  it  is  too  cold,  and  I  shall  have  to  walk  j 
last,  I  am  in  such  a  hurry.     Good -by/'  i 

I  could  do  nothing  bnt  stand  and  atare  after  her  when  she  had  gosieon^ 
What  did  it  moan  ?     Nelly  was  not  given  to  taking  fancies,  or  losing  her  ^ 
I  temper — at  lea^t  not  iu  this  way.     She  walked  away  so  rapidly  that  she 
seemed  t«>  vanish  out  of  my  sight,  and  never  once  looked  round  or  turned 
aside  for  anything.   The  surprise  was  so  grmt  that  1  actually  forgot  whcro  j 
I  was  going*     It  could  not  bo  for  nothing  that  she  had  changed  like  this..] 
I  went  back  to  my  own  door,  and  then  I  cnme  out  agidn  and  opened  th^\ 
i   Admiral's  gate.     Probably  Martha  was  at  home,  and  would  know  what 
was  the  matter.     As  1  wns  going  in,  Martha  met  me  coming  out*     SLe 
WD«  in  her  red  cloak,  like  NeUy^  and  she   hnd  a  letter  in  hor  hand.J 
WI«<  '  1    and  blushed  a  UiUe.     **W 

will)  I  iive  ?  "  sho  said,     **  HistiTr  v.  t 

for  me  ;  and  when  one  has  an  nuportant  Wlter  Ut  poat*. "  Martha  wvni 

on,  holding  it  np  Jx)  mo,  and  l«n  >^  ■  -    -  ^  i,v   ^^  r  jj^sm. 
i         '*  What  makot  Jt  so  vnry  i  i  ;  and  I  conftaa  Unit  I 

liiod  very  haid  to  moke  cmt  the  sUdrc^e,  j 
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**  Oh,  didn't  she  tell  jou  ?  '*  said  Martha.  <<  What  a  fanny  girl  she 
is  I  If  it  had  heen  me  I  should  have  rushed  all  over  the  Green,  and  told 
everybody.     It  i»— can't  you  guess  ?  " 

And  she  held  out  to  me  the  letter  in  her  hand.  It  was  addressed  to 
'<  Captcdn  Llewellyn,  H.M.S.  Spitfire,  Portsmouth."  I  looked  at  it,  and  I 
looked  at  her,  and  wonder  took  possession  of  me.  The  address  was  in 
Martha's  handwriting.  It  was  she  who  was  going  to  post  it ;  it  was  she 
who,  conscious  and  triumphant,  giggling  a  little  and  blushing  a  little, 
stood  waiting  for  my  congratulations.  I  looked  at  her  aghast,  and  my 
tongue  failed  me.  "  I  don't  know  what  it  means,"  I  said,  gasping.  <<I 
can't  guess.  Is  it  you  who  have  been  writing  to  Captain  Llewellyn,  or  is 
it  Nelly,  or  who  is  it  ?     Can  there  have  been  any  mistake  ?  " 

Martha  was  o£knded,  as  indeed  she  had  reason  to  be.  *'  There  is  no 
mistake,"  she  said,  indignantly.  <<  It  is  a  very  strange  sort  of  thing  to 
say,  when  any  friend,  any  acquaintance  even,  would  have  congratulated 
mo.  And  yon  who  know  us  so  well !  Captain  Llewellyn  has  asked  me  to 
marry  him — ^that  is  all.  I  thought  you  might  have  found  out  what  was 
coming.  But  you  have  no  eyes  for  anybody  but  Sister.  You  never  think 
of  me.". 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  I,  faltering ;  "  I  was  so  much  taken  by 
surprise.  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  every  happiness,  Martha.  Nobody  can 
be  more  anxious  for  your  welfiEire  than  I  am — "  and  here  I  stopped  short 
in  my  confusion,  choked  by  the  words,  and  not  knowing  what  to  say. 

''Yes,  I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  Martha,  afifectiouately,  stopping  aV  the 
gate  to  give  me  a  kiss.  ''  I  said  so  to  Sister  this  morning.  I  said  I  am 
sure  Mrs.  Mulgravo  will  be  pleased.  But  are  you  really  so  much  surprised  ? 
Did  you  never  think  this  was  how  it  was  to  bo  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said,  trembling  in  spite  of  myself;  **  I  never  thought  of  it. 
I  thought,  indeed — but  that  makes  no  difference  now." 

"  What  did  you  think  7  "  said  Martha ;  and  then  her  private  sense  of 
pride  and  pleasure  surmounted  everything  else.  **  Well,  you  see  it  is  so," 
she  said,  with  a  beaming  smile.  **  He  kept  his  own  counsel,  you  see.  I 
should  not  have  thought  he  was  so  sly — should  you  ?  I  daresay  he  thinks 
he  showed  it  more  than  he  did  ;  for  he  says  I  must  have  seen  how  it  was 
fix)m  the  first  day." 

And  she  stood  before  me  so  beaming,  so  dimpling  over  with  smiles 
and  pleasure,  that  my  heart  sank  within  me.  Could  it  be  a  mistake,  or 
was  it  I — ah,  how  little  it  mattered  for  me — ^was  it  my  poor  Nelly  who 
had  been  deceived  ? 

**  And  did  you  ?  "  I  said,  looking  into  her  face,  **  did  you  see  it  from 
the  first  day  7  " 

**  Well,  n-no,"  said  Martha,  hesitating ;  and  then  she  resumed  with  a 
laugh,  "  That  shows  you  how  sly  he  must  have  been.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  suspected  such  a  thing  ;  but  then,  to  be  sure,  I  never  thought  much 
about  bun,  yon  know." 

A  little  £^eam  of  comfort  came  into  my  heart  as  she  spoke.     ''  Oh, 
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then/'  I  said,   roliet'  ^     *'  fhrrc    is    no    occnnion    hr    congmivlntioiiB 

**  Why  is  tbcro  no  ot;t;*ibioii  for  conj^nitulationa  ?  "  eaM  Mfirlim*  *•  Of 
conrBO  there  is  occasion.  I  wanted  Bister  to  run  in  and  tell  you  la»$t 
nigkt,  but  she  wouldn't ;  and  I  rather  wanted  you  to  tell  me  what  I  should 
say,  or,  rather,  how  I  should  aay  it ;  but  I  managed  it  atler  all  by  inygelf. 
I  suppose  one  always  can,  if  one  tries.  It  cornea  by  nature,  people  say.** 
And  J\Inrthii  laughed  ivgain,  and  hi  ashed,  aad  owt  a  proud  glance  on  tho 
■  sho  held  in  hur  hand* 
^  *'  But  if  you  ncTor  had  thought  of  him  yeafcerday,**  said  I,  **  you  tan' I 
ftti  accepted  him  lo-day»*' 

*^  Why  not  ?  *'  said  Martha*  with  a  tixss  of  her  pretty  kead — and  she 
was  pretty,  c^eeially  in  that  momont  of  excitomont.  I  could  not  rtffuso 
to  nm  it.  It  was  a  mora  piece  of  pink  and  while  pi-etlinoas,  inatoad  of  toy 
little  nut-hrowQ  ntaid,  mtb  her  lolt  eyes,  and  her  bd^t  Taritd  glemna  of 
feeling  and  intelligence.  But  then  you  can  never  cfilcnlatd  on  whtil  a 
man  may  think  in  rcfrpcct  to  a  girl.  Mon  f\r(\  snch  fouls  ;  I  mcfin  v^hcns 
women  are  eonoeniod. 

**  Why  not  ?  ''  ^aid  Martha,  witli  n  lan-iu  **  I  dt>D*t  mean  I  \nu  iran- 
tieaily  in  lonro  with  him,  you  know.  How  could  I  bo,  when  I  ncT^r  knew 
be  cared  fur  mc  9  Bat  I  alwaya  t^aid  he  was  very  nice ;  and  then  it  h  n(% 
suitable.  And  I  don*t  care  for  anybody  else.  It  would  bo  very  fuoUidl 
of  mo  to  refuse  him  without  luiy  tCMon,  Of  ecmr^/*  said  Martha,  looking 
down  upon  her  letter,  "  I  shall  think  of  him  xery  diferently  now/' 

What  could  I  aay  ?  1  was  at  my  wita'  end.  I  walketl  on  by  her  ildo  I 
to  the  jK)^  o£^o«  in  a  maie  of  coofuaion  and  doubt,  I  could  hate  naiohed  j 
the  letter  out  of  her  hand,  and  torn  it  into  a  huncb'cd  pieeikt  j  but  that 
would  har«  done  little  gpod ;  and  how  could  I  tell  if  it  waa  a  midtidce  | 
after  all  ?  He  nti  '  ^  sought  Nelly  for  her  eister^s  mke.  Ho  niighl] 
liave  been  such  a  ha  dolt,  as  to  pr€f^r  Martha.     All  Ibis  (hne  hd  * 

might  but  have  bten  making  his  advanoes  to  her  covertly— under  shield 
aa  it  were  of  Um  guy  bright  crBntniti  who  was  too  young  and  too  simplo- 
hAartad  to  undttskad  audi  datives.  Oh«  my  Httk  nut  hrtmn  maid  1 
DO  wonder   her  eyes  were  so  largia  and  Ireiiks  so  ^ 

colourlces  f     I  could  have  criod  with  vein  i  -nt  along  ^ 

ati^p  fur  step  with  the  other  on  the  qmei  CDitntry  road.    Though  abd  yns 

so  fiir  fn>in  bcctng  bright,  Martha  at  last  was  atrtr^'    ' '  It 

Uiok  her  a  catuiderable  time  to  find  it  out^  for  nati  hts 

were  many,  and  her  mind  wb«  fully  pre-occupied  ;  Uv  ^jiv© 

Hfttbiat 

^*I  dou*t  think  you  seem  to  like  ii|  Mrs*  Mulgiuve/'  ib»  said :  **  nol 
.mneli  as  I  th«itg)tl  ftm  wvmU.    Yam  litrt  (fat  virry  imt  pmHus  I. 
f;ht  of;  I  wai  dcrarfag  to  letl  yon  mhtn  I  umA  jviu    And  1 1 
y^u  would  sympathire  with  1110  and  1)0  ra  ploaaod  to  hflEr-        " 

♦*  My  dekr/'  said  I,  '•  I  am  v^'  -■  '^  *-  i^.-r— anything  tM  tafoyMSj 
hippioiM ;  bfil  then  I  am  tti  ti  ll  vtui  ncit  what  I  luyke 
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fer.  And  then,  good  heayons,  if  it  should  torn  out  to  be  Bomo 
mistake " 

« Mm.  Malgrsye/'  said  Martha,  angrily,  **  I  don't  know  what  you 
ean  mean.  This  is  the  second  time  you  hare  talked  of  a  mistake.  What 
mistake  coold  there  be?  I  suppose  Captain  Llewellyn  knows  what  he 
is  doing ;  unless  you  want  to  bo  unkind  and  cross.  And  what  have  I 
d(me  that  you  should  be  so  disagreeable  to  me  ?  '* 

''  Oh,  my  dear  child  1 "  I  cried  in  despair,  **  I  don*t  know  what  I  mean  ; 
I  thought  once— there  was  Major  Frost,  you  know ** 

**  Oh,  IB  it  that  ?  "  said  Martha,  restored  to  perfect  good-humour ; 
*'  poor  M%jor  Frost !  But  of  course  if  ho  did  not  choose  to  come  forward 
in  time,  he  could  not  expect  me  to  wait  for  him.  You  may  make  your 
mind  ^to  easy  if  that  is  all." 

<<  And  then,"  I  said,  taking  a  little  courage,  **  Captain  Llewellyn  paid 
Nelly  a  great  deal  of  attention.     Ho  might  have  thought " 

"  Yes,"  said  Martha,  '<  to  be  sure ;  and  I  never  once  suspected  that 
ho  meant  it  for  mo  all  the  time." 

I  ask  anybody  who  is  competent  to  judge,  could  I  have  said  any  more  ? 
I  walked  to  the  post-office  with  her,  and  I  saw  the  letter  put  in.  And  an 
hour  afterwards  I  saw  the  mail-cart  rattling  past  with  the  bags,  and  knew  it 
had  set  out  to  its  destination.  He  would  get  it  next  morning,  and  the 
two  Kyes  would  be  bound  for  ever  and  ever.  The  wrong  two  ? — or  was  it 
only  we,  Nelly  and  I,  who  had  mode  the  mistake  ?  Had  it  been  Martha 
he  sought  all  the  time  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 

Thb  news  soon  became  known  to  everybody  on  the  Green,  and  great 
surprise  was  excited  by  it.  Everybody,  I  think,  spoke  to  me  on  the 
subject.  They  said,  **  If  it  had  been  the  other  sister ! "  Even  Lady 
Denadl  went  so  far  as  to  say  this,  when,  after  having  called  at  the  Admiral's 
to  offer  her  congratulations,  she  came  in  to  see  me.  '*  I  do  not  pretend 
that  I  like  the  marriage,"  she  said,  with  a  little  solemnity.  **  There  wore 
claims  upon  him  nearer  home.  It  is  not  every  man  that  is  at  liberty 
to  choose  for  himself ;  but  if  it  had  been  the  little  one  I  could  have  under- 
stood it."  I  hope  nobody  spoke  like  this  to  Nelly ;  she  kept  up  a  great 
deal  too  well  to  satisfy  mo.  She  was  in  the  very  centre  of  all  the  flutter 
that  such  an  event  makes  in  a  small  society  like  ours,  and  she  knew 
people  were  watching  her ;  but  she  never  betrayed  herself.  She  had  lost 
her  colour  somehow — everybody  remarked  that ;  and  the  proud  little  girl 
got  up  a  succession  of  maladies,  and  said  she  had  influenza  and  indiges- 
tion, and  I  know  not  what,  that  nobody  might  suspect  any  other  cause. 
Sometimes  I  caught  her  for  one  instant  off  her  guard,  but  it  was  a  thing 
that  happened  very  rarely.  Two  or  three  times  I  met  her  going  off  by 
herself  for  a  long  walk,  and  she  would  not  have  my  company  when  I 
offered  to  go  with  her.     ^*  I  walk  so  fast,"  she  said,  **  and  then  it  is  too 
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far  for  you/'  Onoe  I  eveu  saw  her  iu  ilie  Bpob  to  wliich  all  oar  waUtl 
ieuded — the  Dingle,  which  was  our  faYonrito  hatmi.  It  was  a  gloriaus 
autimm^  and  the  fine  weather  lasted  long — much  longer  than  tisuy«  Up 
to  the  middle  of  November  there  were  still  masses  of  gorgeous  foliage  on 
the  trees,  and  the  sky  was  as  blue — ^not  as  Italy,  for  Italy  is  soft  and 
langaorous  and  melting — but  as  an  English  sky  without  clouds,  full  of 
BUnshiue,  yet  clear,  with  a  premonitory  touch  of  froBt,  can  be.  The 
trees  in  the  Dingle  arc  no  common  trees ;  they  are  giant  beeches p 
big-bolod,  heavily-eloth«d  gifints*  that  redden  and  crisp  and  hold  their 
own  until  the  latest  moment ;  and  that  mount  up  upon  heighta,  and  descend 
into  dollows,  and  open  up  hero  and  tliere  into  gleams  of  the  far  plain 
around}  growing  nuBty  in  the  distance  as  if  it  were  sea.  The  great  point 
in  the  landscape  is  a  royal  castle,  the  noblest  dwelling-place  I  ever  saw* 
We  who  live  so  near  are  learned  in  the  different  points  of  view ;  we  know 
where  to  catch  it  shining  Like  a  fairy  stronghold  in  the  white  hazy  country, 
or  stretching  out  in  grey  profile  upon  its  height,  or  setting  itself — here  the 
great  donjon,  there  a  flanking  tower — in  frames  of  leafy  branches.  I 
had  left  my  little  onrriago  and  my  stout  old  pony  on  the  road,  and  had 
wandered  up  alone  to  have  my  last  peep  before  winter  set  in,  when 
suddenly  I  saw  Nelly  before  me.  She  was  walking  up  and  down  on  the 
soil  yielding  moss,  carpeted  with  beech-mast  and  pine-needles ;  then  she 
would  stop  and  gaze  blankly  at  the  view, — at  the  great  plain  whiteuiug  off  to 
the  horizon,  and  the  castle  rising  in  the  midst.  I  knew  w  hat  tbe  view  w*as» 
but  I  saw  also  that  she  did  not  see  it.  Her  face  w-aa  all  dra^Ti  together, 
small  and  shrtinken  up.  There  were  deep  shadowy  lines  round  her  eyes  ; 
and  as  for  the  eyes  themBelves,  it  was  them  and  not  Nelly  Uiat  I  saw.  They 
were  dilated,  almost  exaggerated,  unlike  anything  I  ever  saw  before.  Sho  < 
had  come  out  here  to  be  alone,  poor  child  1  I  crept  away  as  best  I  could  1 
through  the  brown  crackling  ferns.  If  she  heard  anything ;  probably  sho 
thought  it  was  some  w  oodiand  creature  that  could  not  spy  npon  her«  But 
I  don't  believe  she  heard  anything^  nor  saw  anything ;  and  I  was  no  spy 
upon  her,  dear  heart  1 

The  nearest  wq  ever  came  to  conversation  on  the  subject  was  onod  { 
whi^n  I  was  t^LdUng  her  about  a  girl  I  once  knew,  whose  story  had  been  n  i 
ir«y  sad  ODc.     Sho  had  pledged  her  heart  and  her  life  to  a  foulifth  young  ; 
fellow,  wbo  wus  very  fond  of  her,  and  then  was  very  fond  of  eomcbody 
viBd ;  and  would  have  boon  fond  of  her  agaia,  periodically,  to  any  number 
of  timet).     Bhti  hail  borne  it  as  long  aa  sho  could,  and  then  she  ha^l  broken 
down ;  and  it  had  been  a  relief  to  hor^  poor  girl,  to  coino  and  crj  tor 
'  lieart  out  ia  uw, 

**  It  has  never  been  my  way,  Nelly/'  I  said,  '*  but  it  seems  to  eai«  I 
the  heart  when  it  can  upcak,     I  don*T  ♦i''«'^  ♦' '^  i  .....tIJ  tio,.,  t.^.l^n  fit 
auy  one,  had  it  been  m«/' 
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This  was  before  the  lamp  was  lighted ;  and  in  the  dark,  I  think  she 
pot  up  a  hand  to  wipe  off  something  from  her  eyelash.  But  you  may  be 
sure  I  took  care  not  to  look.  I  tried  to  put  all  speculation  out  of  my 
eyes  whenever  I  looked  at  her  afterwards.  My  poor  Nelly  I  in  the  very 
extrayagance  of  her  pride  was  there  not  an  appeal,  and  piteous  throwing 
of  herself  upon  my  forbearance  ?  I  thought  there  was,  and  it  went  to  my 
heart. 

The  next  thing,  of  course,  was  that  Llewellyn  was  coming  to  see  his 
betrothed.  He  was  to  come  at  Christmas,  not  being  able  to  leaye  his 
ship  before.  And  then  it  was  to  be  settled  when  the  marriage  should  take 
place.  I  confess  that  I  listened  to  all  this  with  a  very  bad  grace.  Any 
reference  to  the  marriage  put  me  out  of  temper.  He  wrote  to  her  regularly 
and  very  often,  and  Martha  used  to  read  his  letters  complacently  before 
VE  all,  and  communicate  little  bits  out  of  them,  and  spend  half  her  mornings 
writing  her  replies.  She  was  not  a  ready  writer,  and  it  really  was  hard 
work  to  her,  and  improved  her  education — at  least,  in  the  mechanical 
matters  of  writing  and  spelling.  But  I  wonder  what  sort  of  rubbish  it 
was  she  wrote  to  him,  and  what  he  thought  of  it.  Was  it  possible  he 
could  suppose  it  was  my  Nelly  who  wrote  him  all  those  commonplaces  ? 
or,  was  the  mistake  on  my  part,  not  on  his  ?  As  time  went  on,  I  came  to 
think,  more  and  more,  that  the  latter  was  the  case.  We  had  been  deceived, 
Nelly  and  I.  And  Martha  and  Llewellyn  were  two  lovers  worthy  of  each 
other.     I  fear  I  was  not  very  charitable  to  him  in  my  thoughts. 

But  I  could  not  help  being  very  nervous  the  day  of  his  arrival.  It 
was  a  bleak  wintry  day,  Christmas  Eve,  but  not  what  people  call  Christmas 
weather.  It  rarely  is  Christmas  weather  at  Christmas.  The  sky  hung 
low  and  leaden  over  our  bare  ti-ees,  and  of  course  there  were  no  cricketers 
now  on  the  green,  nor  sound  of  croquet  balls,  to  enliven  the  stillness.  I 
could  not  rest  at  home.  We  had  not  been  informed  what  train  Captain 
Llewellyn  was  to  come  by,  and  my  mind  was  in  such  a  disturbed  state, 
that  I  kept  coming  and  going,  all  day  long,  on  one  errand  or  another, 
lingering  about  the  road.  I  don't  myself  know  what  I  meant  by  it ;  nor 
could  I  have  explained  it  to  anybody.  Sometimes  I  thought,  if  I  sh^d 
meet  him,  I  would  speak,  and  make  sure.  Sometimes  I  fancied  that  I 
could  read  in  his  face,  at  the  first  look,  what  it  all  meant.  But,  anyhow, 
I  did  not  meet  him.  I  thought  all  the  trains  were  in,  when  I  went  to  the 
Admiral's  in  the  afternoon,  at  five  o'clock — that  is,  all  the  trains  that 
could  arrive  before  dinner,  for  we  were  two  miles  from  the  station. 
Martha  and  her  fietther  were  in  the  drawing-room  when  I  entered.  There 
was  a  bright  fire,  but  the  candles  were  not  lighted ;  I  suppose,  out  of 
reluctance  to  shut  up  the  house,  and  close  all  the  windows,  before  the 
visitor  came.  Martha  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  looking  very  gay  and  bright, 
and  a  little  excited.  She  told  me  Nelly  had  been  all  day  in  the  church, 
helping  with  the  decorations,  and  that  she  was  to  stay  at  the  rectory  for 
dinner,  as  there  was  a  Christmas-tree  for  the  school-children  to  be  got 
ready.      **1  daresay  she  thought  we  should  not  want  her  this  first 
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ereuing,*'  Murihi.  atud^  willi  a  liitk  kugU ;  and  such  was  tbo  bfUomcss  and 
nnreasonabluBesii  uf  xnj  heart  tbat  I  coiild  bara  ebjiken  her :  which  was 
noDSousief  f5cir,  of  <^our^^.  '  Via  right  to  the  soeiety  of  hor  botrothod, 
"While  wo  wore  eittiug    i  or  tbo  firci  all  at  ooce  tbcrc  came  a  wxwd 

of  wheels,  and  the  dog-cart  troin  thu  Jittio  inn  at  Diugloficld  station  came 
tatthng  up.  Hartba  gavo  a  Uttlo  cn%  and  ran  to  the  drawlnpf-rdiTtn 
door.  I  know  I  ebould  have  gone  away,  but  I  did  not.  1  stood 
behind  in  tbo  mddy  gloom,  and  saw  her  raeh  into  T  '  '  's  arms.  And 
he  kissed  her.     And  tbo  next  moniont  tboy  were  I'  rc^om  bcnide 

Qfl,  ahe  chatting  about  his  journey,  and  looking  up  in  bis  fiieei  ami 
ffhowing  her  BatiBfiictio&  and  dt»Hgbt,  as  it  was  quit{»  nattErai  she  shomld 
do.  It  Bet^mod  to  me  that  he  did  not  mukc  rery  much  reply ;  hot  tho  ^ 
room  waa  diirk,  and  bii  arrival  was  auddon,  and  there  was  a  eedlain  con* 
futdon  about  cvorytbing.  The  Admiral  came  fonA'ard^  and  shook  handtt 
with  him,  and  bo  did  I^  aad  Isitoad  fd  looking  as  if  ho  wished  as  n 
himclnid  miles  off,  Llewellyn  kept  peering  into  the  ^ORieiVf  as  if  be  wanlil> 
aaolber  greeting.  Then  ho  came  Uy  the  fire,  and  ftol>d  balbro  it,  maldBgl 
the  room  all  the  darker  with  bis  shadow;  and  afler  wo  had  all 
him  if  bo  bad  fell  the  cold  on  his  jomrney«  there  did  not  seem  mvf 
much  to  say.  I  don*t  know  how  the  oibers  felt,  but  I  know  mj  heart 
began  to  beat  wildly.  ^lartha  was  in  an  unuatiutd  etato  of  eiciteuiMit. 
Bho  drew  a  great  comfortable  easyebatr  to  the  fire  for  him.  *'  PoHf 
ElUs»  sit  down,"  she  said,  laymg  bor  hand  softly  on  bis  arm.  Tbo  touch 
seemed  to  wiJec  him  up  out  of  a  kind  of  reverie.  He  took  her  hand,  and 
held  it  for  a  moment,  and  tbt'U  kt  it  falL 

"Yon  ure  far  too  kind,"  bo  snid,  *' to  take  so  much  trouble  for  me, 
A  ihonso&d  thanks.  Where  is— your  sister?  She  Imew  1  wrn  to  e-nin 
by  this  train," 

**No,  I  don't  think  Sister  know,"  said  Martha  ;  *'  that  v,a- 
secret,  I  would  not  tell  tbem  what  Iniiu  you  wore  eonilug  by. 
hcJping  with  the  church  deeonUions,  She  will  see  you  to-morrow,  yott  i 
know.  I  wish  they  would  bring  the  tea :  papa,  wUi  you  ring  7^ — Oh.  pu[»A  J 
ha]*gone  away.  Wait  a  minute,  Ellis  dear,  and  I  will  run  and  make  (hem  1 
hiing  it  immediately.  It  will  wanu  yon  belter  thftn  ftDjthing  eJso.  I  j 
nlMO^t  be  a  monumt  gone." 

i      The  mnmi^t  nbo  bad  left  us  poor  LbweUyn  tumod  to  nm,     !ldtwith«] 
stfindiug  tlie  ruddy  firelight.  I  rould  sea  tie  wns  quite  faai^^utl  wHh  tl!i#' 
nwM  suspicion  that  must  have  flashed  upon  him.     *'  Mm,  Mn|gmf»  t  **  be 
m»'  '         Hy,  holduag  oni  his  hands,  ^-fbr  Ooi's  mkt,  M  me 


**  i%  moans  that  jon  bate  eom^  to  aue  yunt  biftivft  taisi 

UsweUyn/'  mid  i ;  **  sha  has  just  gone  mil  oUbe  rouou    \. ..  m.-.h.  ymf\ 
dMace,  and  I  bofie  yaa  did  n<ul  etptel  lo  bavo  both  tha  aislera.     MaiihAJ 
■layeil  Ui  reeeivo  you,  as  m  ti)  riffht  and  natural.      Y<m  could  not 
tbe  ime  from  KeUy.    Bho  IhungitI  nuither  ol  yoa  wo^ld  want  a 
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I  WM  SO  angiy  that  I  said  nil  this  in  a  broath.  I  know  I  onght  to  bo 
ashamed  of  myself,  bnt  I  did  it ;  I  don't  think,  howeTor,  that  he  heard 
halfl  He  eorarad  his  iaee  with  his  hands,  and  gave  a  groan,  which 
■eemed  to  me  to  eeho  aO  through  the  house ;  and  I  had  to  add  on  to  what 
I  wae  Baying,  '*  Oh,  for  hearen's  sake,  restrain  yourself,"  I  cried,  with- 
out  em  taking  breath,  "  now  it  is  too  late  1  '* 

And  then  Martha  eame  in,  excited  and  joyous,  half  dancing  with  high 
spirito.  I  eoold  hare  groaned  too,  and  hid  my  face  from  the  light,  as  he 
didf  fom  fcUow ;  but  die  went  up  to  him,  and  drew  down  his  hands  play- 
iHlly>  snd  laid,  «*  I  am  here,  Ellis,  you  needn't  oorer  your  eyes."  Ho  did 
Mi  aBBwer  her  with  a  compliment  or  a  caress,  as  perhaps  she  expected :  and 
Martha  looked  at  me  where  I  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  I 
knew  ahe  thonc^t  I  was  the  restraining  influence  that  closed  his  mouth 
■ad  sttbdued  hia  joy — and  what  could  I  do  ? — I  went  away :  I  could  be  of 
no  use  to  Idm,  poor  boy.  He  must  face  it  now  as  best  he  could.  I  went 
away,  and  aa  soon  as  I  got  safely  into  my  own  house,  sat  down  and  cried. 
Not  that  crying  would  do  any  gpod  ;  but  when  eyerything  is  going  wron<(, 
and  ererybody  is  on  the  way  to  ruin,  and  you  see  how  it  is,  and  know  how 
to  mend  it,  and  yet  cannot,  dare  not,  put  forth  a  hand,  what  can  any  one 
do,  bat  ait  down  and  ciy  ? 

Bat  I  could  not  rest  in  my  quiet,  comfortable,  lonely  house,  and  know 
that  those  poor  young  hearts  were  being  >vnmg,  and  keep  quiet  and  taku 
no  notiee.  I  had  my  cup  of  tea,  and  I  put  on  my  warm  cloak  and  hood, 
and  went  across  the  green,  though  it  was  wet  and  slippery,  to  the  school- 
room, where  I  knew  Nelly  would  be.  She  was  in  the  midst  uf  a  heap  of 
toys  and  paper  flags  and  little  tapers,  dressing  up  the  Christmns  tree. 
There  were  three  or  four  girls  altogether,  and  Nelly  was  the  busiest  of  all. 
Her  little  hands  were  pricked  and  scratched  with  the  points  of  the  hollv, 
and  the  sharp  needles  of  the  little  flr-tree  on  which  she  was  working. 
Poor  child,  I  wish  it  had  been  her  hands  only  that  were  wounded.  The 
others  had  gloves  on,  but  Nelly  had  taken  hers  ofl*,  either  because  she 
foimd  the  pain  of  the  pricks  good  for  her,  or  because  of  some  emblematical 
meaning  in  it.  '*  I  can't  work  in  gloves,"  she  said  carelessly,  ''  and  it  den't 
hurt  so  much  when  you  are  used  to  it."  When  I  saw  her  I  could  not  but 
think  of  the  pictures  of  Indians  tied  to  the  stake,  with  arrows  flying  at  thcui 
from  all  quarters.  I  am  aware  St.  Sebastian  was  killed  in  the  same  way, 
— bot  I  did  not  think  of  him. 

"  I  wish  yon  would  come  with  me,  Nelly,"  I  said ;  *'  you  know  Christmas 
£▼0  is  never  very  merry  to  me.  There  is  no  dinner,  but  you  sball  have 
something  with  your  tea.** 

**I  tan  going  to  the  rectory,"  said  Nelly.  She  did  not  venture  to 
look  at  me,  and  she  spoke  veiy  quick,  with  a  kind  of  catch  in  her  breath. 
"  I  promised, — and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do  yet.  AVhcn  Christmns  is 
not  merry,  it  is  best  to  try  and  forget  it  is  Christmns.  If  I  were  to  go 
with  yon,  you  would  talk  to  me,  and  that  would  make  you  feel  everything 
the  more." 
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'*  I  would  nat  talk, — jon  may  trogt  mo,  Nelly/'  I  said  dogerly.    la , 
mj  excitement  I  was  for  one  minute  off  my  guard. 

Bhe  gave  me  one  look»  and  then  turned  away,  and  began  arranging 
flags,  and  prickhig  her  poor  little  soft  fingers,  **  Talking  does  not  matt-er 
to  me/'  aho  eaid  in  her  careless  way.  Her  pride  was  something  that  liUod' 
mo  with  consternation.  She  would  not  yield,  not  if  she  had  beca 
cut  in  little  pieces.  Her  heart  was  being  torn  out  of  her  very  breast,  and 
she  was  ready  to  look  her  executioners  in  the  face,  and  cheer  them  on. 

I  don't  know  how  they  all  got  through  that  evening.  Nelly,  I  kuow* 
went  home  hie^  and  went  to  her  own  room  at  once,  as  being  tired.  U 
was  poor  Llewellyn  that  was  the  moat  to  be  pitied.  I  could  not  get  him 
out  of  my  mind,  I  eat,  and  thought  and  thought  over  it^  till  I  could 
scarcely  rest.  Would  he  have  the  courage  to  emancipate  himgelf  and  teU 
the  truth  ?  or  would  the  dreadful  coil  of  circmnBtances  in  which  be  had 
got  Inyolvod.  overcome  him  and  sabdae  Ms  spirit  ?  I  asked  myself  this 
question  till  it  made  me  sick  and  faint.  How  was  he  to  turn  upon  the  girl 
who  WHS  hanging  on  him  so  proud  and  pleased  and  confident,  and  tiay 
thai  he  had  never  cared  for  her,  and  never  sought  her  ?  There  are  men 
who  would  have  the  nerve  to  do  that ;  but  my  poor  simple  tender-hearted 
sailor — ^who  would  not  hurt  a  %,  and  who  had  no  warning  nor  preparation 
for  the  fate  that  was  coming  on  him — I  could  not  hope  that  he  would  bo 
so  brave. 

I  saw  by  my  first  glance  next  moi-ning  at  churcht  that  he  had  not  been 
braro*  Ho  was  seated  by  Martha's  side,  looking  pale,  and  haggard,  and 
stem ;  such  a  contrast  to  her  lively  and  demonstrative  happiness.  Kelly 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  pew,  under  her  father's  shadow.  I  don*t  know 
what  she  had  done  to  herself, — either  it  was  excitement,  or  in  her  prid# 
she  had  had  recourse  to  artificial  aids,  8he  had  rteoovered  her  colour  as 
if  by  a  miracle.  I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not  pay  so  maeli  attention  to  tb#_ 
service  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  My  whole  thoughts  were  bent  apou 
Admiral's  seat,  where  there  wore  two  people  quite  serene  and  comfurtabla^; 
and  two  in  the  depths  of  misery  and  despair.  There  were  moments  whoa 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  got  up  in  church  and  protested  against  it  in  the 
dght  of  God.  One  feels  as  if  one  eonld  do  that :  but  atm  keeps  still,  and 
doi6  nothing  all  the  same. 

In  the  afternoon,  LlewelljTi  came  to  see  me.     He  would  have  done 
anyhow,  I  feel  sure,  for  he  bad  a  good  heart.     But  there  was  a  stroi 
K»aj<m  still  that  Chnntmaii  Day.     He  did  not  aay  much  to  me  when 
came.     Ho  walked  about  ^  >>mi  aud  looked  at  all  the  01 

monts  on  the  tables,  and  (  :  >ks,  ntid  examined  my  Chrisl 

presents.  Then  ho  came  and  sat  down  beside  me  before  the  fim*  Ho 
Iriod  to  talk,  and  then  hu  broke  ot^,  and  leant  hin  face  ^  '  *  '  his  haiida» 
It  wiM  again  a  grey,  dark,  sunless  day  ;  and  it  wtiia  ail  r  in 

room  boeanse  of  the  venuiH  ].  a  t^  ploasai 

in  siitiiiiuff*     1  eouid  see  .  <     a'*  h«  nt^Ao 

Atlvtiipt  at  eoavi^aaliuii)  not  looking  aI  moi  bat  fitarini;  into  the  ilfu ;  iDd 
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then,  all  at  once,  his  shoulders  went  np,  and  his  £aoe  disappeared  in  the 
shadow  of  his  hands.  He  stared  into  the  fire,  still  under  that  shelter ; 
bat  be  &lt  himself  safe  from  my  inspection,  poor  fellow. 

**  I  ought  to  beg  jour  pardon,"  he  said,  suddenly  concentrating  all 
bis  attention  upon  the  glowing  embers,  "for  speaking  as  I  did — last 
night " 

**  There  was  nothing  to  pardon,"  said  I.  And  then  we  came  to  an 
embanrassed  pause,  for  I  did  not  know  which  was  best — to  speak,  or  to 
be  silent. 

"I  know  I  was  Tory  abrupt,"  ho  said.  '*  I  was  rude.  I  hope  yoi 
will  fingiTe  me.  It  was  the  surprise."  And  then  he  gave  vent  to  some- 
thing between  a  cry  and  a  groan.  "  What  is  to  become  of  us  all,  good 
God  1 "  he  muttered.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  hear  him,  and  the  excla- 
mation did  not  sound  to  me  profane. 

**  Captain  Llewellyn,"  I  said,  <<I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  say 
anything,  or  whether  I  should  hold  my  tongue.  I  understand  it  all ;  and 
I  feel  for  you  with  all  my  heart." 

**  It  doesn't  matter,"  he  said  ;  **  it  doesn't  matter.  Feeling  is  of  no 
use.  But  there  is  one  thing  you  could  tell  me.  She — ^you  know — I 
can't  call  her  by  any  name — I  don't  seem  to  know  her  name  : — Just  tell 
me  one  thing,  and  I'll  tiy  and  bear  it.     Did  she  mind  ?    Does  she  think 

me ?    Good  heavens !  what  does  it  matter  what  any  one  thinks  ?    If 

you  are  sure  it  did  not  hurt  her,  I — don't  mind." 

"  N — ^no,"  said  I ;  but  I  don't  think  he  got  any  comfort  from  my 
tone.  **  You  may  be  sure  it  wiU  not  hurt  her,"  I  went  on,  summoning  up 
all  my  pride.  **  She  is  not  the  sort  of  girl  to  lot  it  hurt  her."  I  spoke 
indignantly,  for  I  did  not  know  what  was  coming.  He  seized  my  hand, 
poor  boy,  and  wrung  it  till  I  could  have  screamed ;  and  then  he  broke 
down,  as  a  man  does  when  he  has  come  to  the  last  point  of  wretched- 
ness :  two  or  three  hoarse  sobs  burst  from  him.  "  God  bless  her!  "  he 
cried. 

I  was  wound  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  could  not  sit  still.  I  got  up 
and  grasped  his  shoulder.  In  my  excitement,  I  did  not  know  what  I 
was  doing. 

•*  Are  you  going  to  boar  it  ?  "  I  said.  "  Do  you  mean  to  let  it  go  on  ? 
It  is  a  he  ;  and  are  you  going  to  set  it  up  for  the  truth  ?  Oh,  Captain 
Llewellyn  !  is  it  possible  that  you  mean  to  let  it  go  on  ?  " 

Then  he  gave  me  one  sorrowful  look,  and  shook  his  head.  <*  I  have 
accepted  it,"  he  said.     **  It  is  too  late.     You  said  so  last  night." 

I  knew  I  had  said  so  ;  but  things  somehow  looked  different  now.  <^  I 
would  speak  to  Martha  herself,"  said  I.  And  I  saw  ho  shuddered  at  her 
name.  '*  I  would  speak  to  her  father.  The  Admiral  is  sensible  and  kind. 
He  will  know  what  to  do." 

'*  He  will  think  I  mean  to  insult  them,"  said  Llowelljn,  shaking  his 
head.  "  I  have  done  harm  enough.  How  was  I  to  know  ?  But  never 
mind — ^never  mind.    It  is  my  own  doing,  and  I  must  bear  it."    Then  ho 
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rmo  up  suddenly,  and  tarred  to  mo  with  a  wan  kmd  of  gmUc.  **I 
ciiWDot  affurd  to  iudalgo  myself  with  talk/*  ho  &aid.  **  Good-bj,  aud 
thanks.  I  dou't  feol  as  il  I  can^d  much  now  what  happmitd.  The  on\r 
thing  is»  I  can't  stay  here." 

'*  Bnt  yon  inxMt  stay  a  week — yon  mast  stay  overGhriBtnifts/'  I  criud, 
as  he  eiooii  holiiing  my  hand. 

<*Ye8r"  ha  iaid,  with  a  algh*     ''I  must  got  throt^  to-night     If 
you'd  keep  hor  onl  of  tha  way,  Mra,  MnlgraTc^  it  would  be  the  ktndost 
thing  you  could  do.     I  can't  look  at  hor.     It  kills  me.     But   I'll  bo 
Boaiiiio&ed  by  telegram  to-morrow/'  he  added^  with  a  kind  of  desperati 
aaiifl^iotion.     *' I  wroto  ihis' morning/'     And  then  he  shook  handn  witj 
mc  hurricdJy,  and  went  away. 

1  had  very  littlo  tronblo  to  keep  N«lly — pnor  Nelly  ! — out  ot  Iuh  wai 
Sho  made  mo  go  npatairs  with  her,  after  dinnor  ^I  always  dinod  there 
Ghi]0tma8)»  to  show  me  the  presents  she  had  got,  aud  the  things  she  had 
prepared  for  her  pensioners  in  the  village.  We  made  a  great  pet  of  the 
village,  we  peoplo  who  lived  on  the  green,  and,  I  fisar,  rather  spoiJiid  it. 
There  were  things  for  tho  babies,  and  things  for  the  oM  ^fluch 

were  to  be  bestowed  next  diiy  when  they  all  came  to  the  "in  for 

Iho  ChjiBtmaS'tree.  Bho  norer  mentioned  Llewellyn  to  me^  nor  Martha, 
nor  referred  to  tho  domestic  event  whieh,  in  other  oiroDmstances,  would 
have  occapied  her  mind  above  all.  I  almost  wonder  it  did  cot  occur  to 
her  that  to  speak  of,  and  show  jui  -  r's  cngagomoiii  w| 

a  quite  nocosseiry  part  of  her  own  ^  lor  it  waa  toa  nrao 

and  idle  could  not*  or  it  did  not  enter  into  her  mind,  Bho  never  took  any 
notice  of  it,  at  least  to  me.  Bhe  never  ao  much  as  mentioned  his  : 
Thuy  never  looked  at  each  other,  nor  addreased  each  other,  thoQgli  1 1 
aee  that  every  look  nnd  movement  of  one  wtui  visible  to  tho  oiher.  Halljr 
kept  me  npstairs  mitil  it  was  time  for  mo  to  go  home.  She  came  nuoiing 
out  with  me,  with  her  red  cloak  round  her,  when  the  Admiriil  marched  to 
the  gate  to  see  ^  '  ile  n  rule  of  doing.     Sho  stood  at  tha 

gate,  in  tho  fo^^r  s  to  wait  for  him  until  he  came  kack_ 

&01D  my  door.  And  i  waitf^d  on  my  own  tliresholdf  and  saw  th^in  go 
back — Kelly,  poor  child,  elingiug  fagt  to  her  father's  arm.  My  ba 
ached  ;  and  yttt  not  so  much  oven  fur  hcT  as  for  the  other.  What  waa 
he  doing  indoors,  loft  alone  with  the  girl  he  wat  esigagod  tO|  and  di4 
not  lovu  ? 

Next  moniing,  to  the  aatoiiiahmtmi  aud  diamay  of  everybody  ha^^ 


Bummoned  l»ack  to  hi^ 
it  iliati  I  aliMtitd  b»v. 


tabfl 


Mai 


II 

jimm^i:  :Mi}lhiii^%  ui  i^uii  lu  Li..^    :  ^-._. -„,.-.  „     — .- 

doubt  ut  him.     Uk  wn9tch«d  boka,  and  his  heaitallon  ar 

Uuight  soUiiiig  to  M^rUMU    If  fflw 

hia  want  of  ntth^ntflhe  iMaafi|fCniilfi) 

ho  ^n  >»uit  of  man  la  niakfi  a  tn««.     Uy  tiiifl  mmi^  aho  qtiitc 
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aeoonnted  for  it  to  herself.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  say  that  1  was  satis- 
fied witti  his  condnei.  If  he  had  pnt  a  stop  to  it  boldly — if  he  had  said 
at  cmee  it  was  all  a  mistake — ^then,  whatever  had  come  of  it,  I  conld  have 
gnpporied  and  sympathised  with  him ;  bnt  it  made  an  end  of  Captain 
Lkwellyn,  as  a  man,  in  my  estimation  when  he  thus  ran  away.  I  was 
Texedy  and  I  was  sorry  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  say  I  was  surprised. 

Ha  wrote  afterwards  to  say  it  was  important  business,  and  that  he 
had  no  hope  of  being  able  to  cbme  back.  And  then  he  wrote  that  he 
had  bean  transferred  to  another  ship  just  put  into  commission,  and  had 
to  sail  si  ones.  He  could  not  even  come  to  wish  his  betrothed  good-by. 
He  assured  her  it  could  not  be  for  long,  as  their  orders  wore  only  for  the 
MediteEranaan ;  but  it  was  a  curious  rerersal  of  all  their  fonner  ideas. 
**  He  must  retire,"  Miartha  said,  when  she  had  told  me  this  news  with 
team.  "  The  idea  of  a  man  with  a  good  properly  of  his  own  being  ordered 
ahoot  like  this  !  Papa  says  things  have  changed  since  his  days ;  he  never 
heard  of  ibiything  so  arbitrary.  After  all  he  said  about  our  marriage 
taking  place  first,  to  think  that  he  shall  have  to  go  away  now,  without  a 
moment  to  say  good-by ! " 

And  she  cried  and  dried  her  eyes,  while  I  sat  by  and  felt  myself  a  con- 
spirator, and  was  very  uncomfortable.  Nelly  was  present  too.  She  sat 
working  iti  the  window,  with  her  head  turned  away  from  us,  and  took  no 
pari  in  the  conversation.  Perhaps  it  was  a  relief;  perhaps — and  this  was 
what  she  herself  thought — it  would  have  been  better  to  have  got  it  over  at 
once.  Anyhow,  at  this  present  juncture,  she  sat  apart,  and  took  no 
apparent  notice  of  what  we  said. 

**  And  Nelly  never  says  a  word,"  sobbed  Martha.  **  She  has  no 
sympathy.  I  think  she  bates  poor  dear  Ellis.  She  scarcely  looked  at 
him  when  he  was  here.     And  she  won't  say  she  is  sorry  now." 

"  When  everybody  is  sorry,  what  does  it  matter  if  I  say  it  or  not  ?" 
said  Nelly,  casting  one  rapid  glance  from  her  work.  She  never  was  so 
fond  of  her  work  before.  Now,  she  had  become  all  at  once  a  model  girl : 
she  never  was  idle  for  a  moment ;  one  kind  of  occupation  or  another  was 
constantly  in  her  hands.  She  sat  at  her  knitting,  while  Martha,  disap- 
pointed and  vexed,  cried  and  folded  up  her  letter.  I  don't  know  whether 
an  inkling  of  the  truth  had  come  to  Nelly's  mind.  Sometimes  I  thought 
so.  When  the  time  approached  which  Llewell^-n  had  indicated  as  the 
probable  period  of  his  return,  she  herself  proposed  that  she  should  go  on 
a  visit  to  her  godmother,  iu  Devonshire.  It  was  spring  then,  and  she  had 
a  cough ;  fthd  there  were  very  good  reasons  why  she  should  go.  The  only 
one  that  opposed  it  was  Martha.  ^*  It  will  look  so  unkind  to  dear  Ellis," 
6hc  said ;  "  as  if  you  would  rather  not  meet  him.  At  Christmas  you  were 
out  all  the  time.  And  if  she  dislikes  him,  Mrs.  Mulgravc,  she  ought  to 
try  to  get  over  it.     Don't  you  think  so  ?     It  is  unkind  to  go  away." 

•*  She  does  not  dislike  him,"  said  I.  "But  she  wants  a  change,  my 
dear."  And  so  wo  all  said.  The  Admiral,  good  man,  did  not  imdorstand 
it  at  all.     He  saw  that  something  was  wrong.     "  There  is  something  on 
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the  lilUo  ouq'b  lumd/'  he  eiiid  to  me.  **I  liopcd  slio  would  hnvo  taikon 
you  into  ber  coafidence.  I  can't  tell  what  is  wrong  with  her,  for  my  part." 
**  Bho  wants  a  flmnge,**  Biiid  I,  **  She  Las  never  said  anything  to  mc.** 
It  WAS  q^uite  true ;  she  hod  never  said  a  word  to  me.  I  might  have 
betriijed  LleweUyn.  hut  I  could  not  betray  Nelly.  Bhe  had  kept  hor  own 
cotuisci.  While  the  Admiral  was  talking  U>  me,  I  cannot  describe  how 
strong  the  temptation  was  upon  me  to  tell  him  all  the  story.  But  I  dared 
not.  It  wa6  a  thing  from  which  the  boldeBt  might  have  shmnk.  And 
though  everybody  on  the  Green  had  begun  to  wonder  vaguely,  and  the 
Atlmirol  himself  waa  a  little  uncaBj',  Martha  never  suspected  anything 
amias.  She  cried  a  litUe  whou  "  poor  Ellis  "  wrote  to  say  hie  return  waa 
again  postponed  ;  but  it  was  ior  his  disappointment  she  criod.  Hairan* 
hour  after  she  was  quite  serene  and  cheerful  again,  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  should  arrive  eventually.  **For  he  must  com©  some  time, 
you  know ;  they  can't  keep  him  away  for  ever,*'  she  said  ;  until  one  did 
not  know  whether  to  be  impatient  with  her  serenity,  or  touchod  by  it,  and 
would  not  make  up  one's  mind  whether  it  was  stupidity  or  ikith* 
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Nelly  paid  her  visit  to  her  godmother,  and  came  back ;  and  spiing 
iuto  summer,  and  the  trees  were  all  in  full  foliage  again  in  tha  Dingle, 
and  the  cricketers  bad  returned  to  the  Green  j  but  still  Captain  Llewellyn 
was  unaccountably  detained.  Kelly  had  come  home  looking  much  better 
thim  when  she  went  away.  His  name  still  disturbed  her  composure  I 
could  see ;  though  I  don't  suppose  a  stranger  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
circumstancos  would  have  found  it  out.  And  when  Martha  threatened 
us  with  a  visit  from  him»  her  si&UiT  shrunk  up  into  herself;  but  otherwise 
Nelly  was  much  improved.  She  recovered  her  cheerful  ways  ;  she  became 
the  soul  of  all  our  frieudly  parties  again.  I  said  to  myself  that  I  had 
been  a  truer  prophet  than  I  had  the  least  hope  of ;  and  that  she  was  not 
the  sort  of  girl  to  let  herself  be  crushed  in  any  such  way.  But  she  never 
oka  to  me  of  her  si8ttr*8  mamago,  nor  of  her  sister's  betrothed.  I 
lontioncd  the  matter  one  day  when  we  were  alone,  cruelly  and  of  set 
purpose  to  see  what  she  would  say.  '*  When  your  sister  is  marriod,  and 
when  you  are  married/'  I  said,  **  it  will  bo  vety  duU  both  for  the  A< 
and  me." 

**I  %\niU  nevcT  marry,*'  ly,  with  a  «ti '  tp 

veiling  of  all  her  brightness  v  ^  more  express  *.    **l 

don't  know  about  Sisrter  ;  but  you  need  not  wca^^o  atiy  suah  Tisions  for  mo." 

•'All  girls  1-    V  M,mefl.'*   pn  '  ^       'h  im  utttfotpt  la 

bo  pkyful;  *-  *  don't  i  it  MurtliA^  sbe 

mujit  be  aijirriod  bt  i  4  ronno  ?  " 

**I  suppnife  so,'    n,.,*  --ily,  and  tlion  she  stopped  aliort;  the  WOtlld 
not  add  another  word ;  but  nfti^n^nlit^  nhen  we  wore  all  together,  ^ko 
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broke  ont  suddenly.  Martha's  conversation  at  this  period  was  very  much 
oocnpied  ^th  her  marriage.  I  snppose  it  was  quite  natural.  In  my 
young  days  girls  were  shy  of  talking  much  on  that  subject,  but  things 
are  ehanged  now.  Martha  talked  of  it  continually :  of  when  dear  Ellis 
could  come ;  of  his  probable  desire  that  the  wedding  should  take  place  at 
once ;  of  her  determination  to  have  two  months  at  least  to  prepare  her 
troossean ;  of  where  they  would  go  after  the  marriage.  She  discussed 
eretytluDg,  without  the  smallest  idea,  poor  girl,  of  what  was  passing  in 
the  minds  of  the  listeners.  At  last,  after  hearing  a  great  deal  of  this  for 
a  long  time,  Nelly  suddenly  burst  forth, — 

"  How  strange  it  would  be  after  all,  if  we  were  to  turn  out  a  couple  of 
old  maids/'  she  cried,  **  and  never  to  marry  at  all.  The  two  old  sisters  ! 
with  chairs  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  and  great  authorities  in  the  village. 
How  droU  it  would  be ! —  and  not  so  veiy  unlikely  after  all.*' 

**  Speak  for  yourself,'*  cried  Martha,  indignantly.  **  It  is  very  unlikely 
BO  fiur  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  as  good  as  married  already.  As  for  you, 
yon  can  do  what  you  please " 

''  Yes,  I  can  do  what  I  please,"  said  Nelly,  with  a  curious  ring  in  her 
vmce ;  and  then  she  added,  **  But  I  should  not  wonder  if  we  were  both 
old  maids  after  all.'' 

"  She  is  veiy  queer,"  Martha  said  to  me  when  her  sister  had  left  the 
room,  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  **  She  does  not  mean  it,  of  course  ;  but  I 
don't  like  it,  liSis,  Mulgrave.  It  does  not  seem  lucky.  Why  should  she 
take  it  into  her  head  about  our  being  old  maids  ?  I  am  ns  good  as 
married  now."    . 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  vaguely.  I  could  not  give  any  assent  more  cordial. 
And  then  she  resumed  her  anticipations.  But  I  saw  in  a  moment  what 
Nelly  meant.  This  was  how  she  thought  it  was  to  end.  It  was  a 
romantic  girPs  notion,  but  happily  she  was  too  young  to  think  how 
unlikely  it  was.  No  doubt  she  saw  a  vision  of  the  two  maiden  sistcrR, 
and  of  one  who  would  be  their  devoted  friend,  but  who  could  never  many 
cither.  That  was  the  explanation  she  had  put  in  her  heart  upon  Ids 
abrupt  departure  and  his  many  delays.  He  had  made  a  fatal  mistake, 
and  its  consequences  were  to  last  all  his  life.  They  were  all  three,  nil 
their  lives  long,  to  continue  in  the  same  mind.  He  could  never  many 
cither  of  them  ;  and  neither  of  them,  none  of  the  throe,  were  ever  to  be 
tempted  to  marry  another.  And  thus,  in  a  pathetic  climax  of  faithfulness 
and  delicate  self-sacrifice,  they  were  to  grow  old  and  die.  Nelly  was  no 
longer  miserable  when  she  had  framed  this  ideal  in  her  mind.  It  seemed 
to  her  the  most  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  romance,  instead 
of  ending  in  a  prosaic  marriage,  was  to  last  all  their  lives.  And  the 
eldest  of  them,  Llewelljn  "himself,  was  but  sevcn-and-twcnty  1  Poor 
Nelly  thought  it  the  most  likely  thing  in  the  world. 

If  she  had  consulted  me,  I  could  have  told  her  of  something  much 
more  likely — something  which  very  soon  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  most 
people  at  Binglefield  Green.    It  was  that  a  certain  regiment  had  come 
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Imok  to  tho  biirriu^kfl  wkidi  were  not  Ttfry  for  lituu  otU'  QetgLbtmrlK 

I  Botbro  Captain   Llowellyn  muuh   his  appearanca  amnog   us,   tliere   bad 

been  u  Miyor  Frofct  wlio  **  piiid  attention"  to  Martha ;  and  ho  did  not 

Bocm  at  all  disinclined  to  pay  attention  to  her  now  that  ho  had  como  baek, 

1  s  tuld  of  hur  engagement,  tho  iuformatioti  6U><?nied  to  have 

\  L  upon  him,     He  came  ovtr  perpetnally,  and  mim  always 

at  hand  to  rido  or  widk,  or  diive,  or  iSirtt  &b  the  young  ladies  felt  disposedk 

^Boforo  ho  h;ul  been  hack  a  fortnight  it  se^tnLed  to  mo  that  MartliA  bad 

began  to  talk  less  about  dovi*  Bills.     By  dogre^  sha  eamo  the  length  of 

Drifo3Ring  that  dear  Eilia  wrot«  very  seldom.     I  had  found  tttii  that  fact 

fcr  tayBclf,  bat  idie  had  never  made  any  reforonce  Ui  it  before.     I  watched 

b^r  with  an  interest  \Nhich  aurpaaified  erevy  other  iutorcst  In  my  Ufe  at  that 

jnoment     I  for    -    "  n  Nelly,  and  took  no  notice  of  her  in  comparison, 

'The  eldc-r  bxhU-.  I  me  altogether.     By  degrees  sink  gave  np  talking 

of  her  marriage,  and  of  her  wedding-dress,  and  where  they  were  io  h'vc  ; 

and  ahc  b4.gau  to  talk  of  Migor  Frost.     Ho  seemed  always  to  l>e  t4>Uing 

her  something  which  ^he  had  to  repeat;   and  bo  told  her  rory  prirato* 

^^It^hiilB,  wiLh  which  faho  could  have  ootliing  to  do.     He  told  hor  that  he 

^iras  maeh  beiUr  oH  than  when  he  was  lost  at  the  Groen.     Bomohody  had 

died  and  had  left  him  a  great  deal  of  money.     Ho  was  thinking  of  loaring 

.the   army^  and  buying  a  place  In  our  coxuify,  if  poasibk'*     lla  asked 

jUartha's  advice  where  he  should  go.     **  It  is  odd  tliat  he  abonid  tcl)  Too 

Ifdl  thifl/'  I  Baid  to  her  one  day.  wbeti  ahe  wad  rcconfiding  to  me  a  great 

tlBttany  of  Mf\jor  Frogt*^  personal  affiUrs  ;  and  though  she  wan  not  natudly 

very  quick  of  apprehension,  something  calkd  upon  ^lartha  a  cb#ilt  tbo 

Hiiadow  of  a  blush. 

^*  I  think  it  is  quite  natuml/'  abe  said ;  '^  wo  aro  Btscb  old  fricvoda;  and 

I  Hien  he  knowg  I  am  engaged.     I  always  thought  bo  was  very  uioe-^didiiH 

fou  ?    1  don't  think  bo  will  ever  many,**  Martlia  addttd,  with  a  cortain 

**  U/e  saye  he  could  odrer  have  married  bat  one  woman  ;  and  lit 

caoH  have  her  now.     He  was  poor  when  bo  was  la»t  here^  you  knorw.** 

*♦  And  who  was  the  woman  he  oonld  have  married  ?  "  said  L 

'*  Ob,  uf  course  I  did  not  ask  him,**  aald  Martha,  with  modc*id  eon* 

noaoaoi^sii.     **  Poor  lellow  {  it  would  have  been  crtiel  to  asik  blui.     U  ia 

Laid  that  h$  sbouhl  have  got  bia  monoy  just  afU^r  I 1  mmok  aftftr  aba 

WHS  « 

A  that  moD^r  aboold  always  be  at  iha  bottioiii  of  tfntyUibftt^' 
i^iiid  I.     And  tLougli  it  waa  tlia  wish  nearest  to  my  licnK  thai  Mariba  I 
aliuuld  forgot  and  givo  t]|>  Uewollyn,  stUl  1  was  an^grj  with  ber  lor  whaA 
ikA  said.     But  that  muda  no  diifbrencie.     Bbo  was  not  Lriirbi  <iD0*ti|cli  Io  I 


vfm  sick  of  his  Yoiy  nain#«     Bvt  ab«  wmni  no  troach^ij ;  f  I  ^quI 


Uim  uul  UikM^m  noi   ^tilltfi^  ak>r  ai^>'ihiii^  thi^i   mm  ^ii^Ml;  atitt 
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ehlefly  atupid,  or  rather,  stolid.  And  to  think  the  two  were  sistors !  The 
Admiral  was  not  TOiy  qnick-Bightcd,  bat  evidently  ho  had  begun  to  notice 
how  things  were  going.  He  came  tome  one  afternoon  to  consult  mo  when 
both  the  girifl  were  out.  I  suppose  they  were  at  croquet  somewhere.  Wo 
elden  found  thai  afternoon  hour,  when  they  were  busy  with  the  balls  and 
malletay  a  veiy  handy  time  for  consulting  about  anything  which  thoy  wcro 
ooi  intended  to  know. 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  write  to  Llewellyn,"  he  said.  **  TLiDgs  are  in  a 
Terjr  unsatiafiactozy  state.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  he  was  obliged  to  go 
awi^  as  he  said.  I  think  he  might  have  come  to  see  her  had  he  tried^  I 
have  been  consulting  the  little  one  about  it,  and  she  thinks  with  me.'' 

"  What  does  she  think  ?  "  I  asked,  with  breathless  interest,  to  the 
Admiral's  surprise. 

«<  She  thinks  with  me,  that  things  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,''  ho 
said,  calmly ;  '*  that  it  would  be  for  better  to  have  it  settled  and  over, 
one  way  or  another.  She  is  a  vci^'  sensible  little  woman.  I  was  just  about 
to  write  to  Llewellyn ;  but  I  thought  it  best  to  ask  yon  first,  what  your 
opinion  was." 

Should  I  speak  and  tell  him  all  ?  Had  I  any  right  to  tell  him  ?  The 
thought  passed  through  my  mind  quick  as  lightuiug.  I  made  a  longer 
panse  th^  I  ought  to  have  done.     And  then  all  I  could  find  to  say  was, — 

« I  think  I  should  let  things  take  their  chance  if  I  were  you." 

''  What  does  that  mean,"  said  the  Admiral,  quickly.  *^  Take  their 
chance  !  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  write  to  him,  and  let  thiugs  be  settled 
out  of  hand." 

It  was  with  this  intention  he  left  me.  But  he  did  not  write  ;  for  the 
very  next  morning  there  came  a  letter  from  Llewellyn,  not  to  Martha,  but 
to  her  fother,  telling  him  that  he  was  coming  home.  The  ship  had  been 
paid  off  quite  unexpectedly,  I  heard  afterwords.  And  I  suppose  that,  unless 
he  had  been  courageous  enough  to  give  the  true  cxphmation  of  his  conduct, 
he  had  no  resource  but  to  come  back.  It  was  a  curious,  abrupt  soii  of 
letter.  The  young  man^s  conscience,  I  think,  had  pricked  him  for  hia 
cowardice  in  running  away  ;  and  either  he  hod  wound  himself  up  to  the 
point  of  carrying  out  his  eugagemcnt  in  desperation,  or  else  ho  was  coming 
to  tell  his  story,  and  ask  for  his  release.  I  heard  of  it  immediately  from 
the  Admiral  himself,  who  was  evidently  not  quite  at  ease  in  his  mind  on 
the  salject.  And  a  short  time  afterwards  Martha  come  in,  dragging  her 
sister  with  her,  fall  of  the  news. 

"  I  could  scarcely  get  her  to  come,"  Martha  said.  **  I  can't  thiuk 
what  she  always  wants  runninj?  after  those  village  people.  And  when  wo 
have  just  got  the  news  that  Ellis  is  coming  home  I  " 

"  Yes,  I  heard,"  said  I.  "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  congratulate  you.  Do 
you  expect  him  soon  ?    Does  he  say  anything  about ?  " 

'*  Oh,  his  letter  was  to  papa,"  said  Martha,  interrupting  my  very 
hasitatipg  and  embarrassed  sp<^ch ;  for  my  eyes  were  on  Nelly,  and  I  saw 
in  a  moment  that  her  whole  expression  had  cb:uigcd.     **  lie  could  not  bo 
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oxpecUd  to  say  anything  particular  to  papa ;  but  I  snpposo  it  most  bo 
veiy  soon.     I  don't  thiuk  he  will  want  to  wait  now  be  is'free.'* 

'•  I  ehall  be  very  glad  when  it  is  all  ovct,"  said  Nelly,  to  my  great 
frnrprise*  It  was  the  first  time  I  bad  heard  her  make  any  commont  oti  tho 
siibject.  **It  will  make  so  much  fiiss  and  worry.  It  ia  very  entertaining 
to  thi<m,  I  8uppofl<)t  but  it  is  rather  tiiesome  to  us.  Mrs.  Hulgrave.  I  am 
gomg  to  see  Molly  Jackson ;  I  can  hear  all  about  the  troasaeau  at  home, 
you  know/' 

"  Nelly  1 "  said  I,  as  I  kisaed  her ;  and  I  could  not  restrain  &  warning 
look.  She  flushed  up,  poor  child,  to  her  hair,  but  turned  away  with  a 
sick  impatience  that  went  to  my  heart. 

*  M  If  yon  had  the  worry  of  it  night  and  day,  as  I  shall  have  I  *'  sho  said, 
under  her  breath,  with  an  impatient  sigh.     And  then  she  wont  away, 

I  knew  all  that  was  in  her  mind,  as  well  as  if  she  had  told  me.  She 
had  lost  her  tamper  and  patience  as  well  as  her  peac«  of  mmd.  It  is  hanl 
to  keep  serene  under  a  repeated  pressure.  She  did  it  the  first  time  ;  but 
she  was  not  equal  to  it  the  second.  She  had  no  exeuse  to  go  away  now. 
She  had  to  look  forward  to  everything,  and  hear  it  all  discussed,  and  go 
through  ia  anticipation.  Sho  had  to  receive  him  as  his  future  sist-er ;  to  bo 
the  witness  of  everything,  always  on  the  spot ;  a  part  of  the  bridal  pageaBl, 
the  first  and  closest  spectator.  And  it  was  very  hard  to  bear*  As  for 
Martha,  sho  sat  serene  in  a  chair  which  sho  had  herself  worked  for  mc, 
turning  her  fair  countenance  to  tho  light.  She  saw  nothing  strange  in 
Nelly's  t«mper,  nor  in  anything  that  happened  to  her.  She  sat  waiting  till 
I  had  taken  my  seat  again,  quite  ready  to  go  into  tlio  question  of  Uic! 
troufiBeau.  The  sight  of  her  placidity  made  mo  desperate.  Suddenly 
there  camd  belbra  me  the  haggard  looks  of  poor  LloweU>na«  and  tho  pale 
exasperation  and  heart* sickness  of  my  bright  littlo  Nelly's  fjvce.  And  thm 
I  looked  at  Martha,  who  was  sittbg,  serene  an*!  cheerful,  just  in  tiio  gamo 
spot  and  the  same  attitude  in  which,  a  few  days  before,  she  had  told  mi»  of 
Major  Frost.  She  had  left  oil*  Major  Fro«t  now,  and  come  back  to  her 
Iroiisseau.  What  did  it  matter  t^3  hor  wbich  of  them  it  was  !  As  for 
giving  her  pain,  or  humiliating  her,  how  mucb  or  how  lon<^  would  bIw  (t>cl 
it?  I  became  dosperate*  I  fastened  the  door  when  I  closed  it  a(Wr 
Nelly,  that  nobody  might  interrupt  ns ;  and  then  I  came  and  nat  iloirti 
oppogito  to  my  victim.     Martha  was  utterly  nur  gtiU.     It  ncvdr 

occurred  (o  htT  to  notice  how  people  wtiv  lookin  j^'uesii  vrhi\i  wn« 

in  anybody's  mind. 

•*  Yon  iir^  quitu  pleased,'^  said  L  making  my  first  assaidt  vir,  •.  ^u  y, 
"  that  Captain  LlewcUvn  is  coming  home  ?  " 

••Plcasiidl'  lefwtotl,    Wlml  odd  pi!^pl<i 

yon  all  are  1     A  i<ijfcnt«!r  to  bo  settled,  and 

know  what  one  is  doing,      I  wimh  yon  would  eome  up  to  town  whb  But 
someday,  Mrs.  v^  '«    • .;   i.    .,»» 

*'Myd<Mtr,'  om«Utifi||iiiiyniiimpotriaiit 

Uuui  EUso ;  IhifirD  u  Mu^ui-  Fru^.     Whui  «tii  you  tiKma  ia  do  with  klm  T  ** 
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'<!?'*  said  Martha,  opening  her  eyes.  "  He  always  knew  I  was 
engaged*  Of  course  I  am  very  sorry  for  him ;  bat  if  he  did  not  choose  to 
come  forward  in  time,  he  could  not  expect  that  one  was  to  wait/' 

«  And  is  that  how  yon  mean  to  leave  him/'  said  I,  severely,  **  after  all 
the  enconragement  you  have  given  him  ?  Eveiy  day,  for  a  month  past, 
I  have  expected  to  hear  yon  say  that  you  had  made  a  mistake  about 
Obtain  Llewellyn,  and  that  it  was  the  M^jor  you  liked  best." 

<'0b,  fancy  me  doing  such  a  thing!"  cried  Martha,  really  roused, 
'*  after  being  engaged  to  Ellis  a  whole  year.     If  he  had  come  forward  at 

the  proper  time,  perhaps But  to  make  a  change  when  everything 

was  settled.    Tou  never  could  have  believed  it  of  me!'* 

**l£jon  like  the  other  better,  it  is  never  too  late  to  make  a  change," 
iHud  I,  carried  away  by  my  motive,  which  was  good,  and  justified  a  little 
sfcrateh  of  ethics.  **  Yon  will  be  doing  a  dreadful  injury  to  poor  Captain 
Llewellyn  if  yon  marry  him,  and  like  another  man  best." 

Martha  looked  at  me  with  a  little  simper  of  self-satisfaction.  "I 
think  I  know  my  duty,"  she  said.  '<  I  am  engaged.  I  don't  see  that 
anything  else  is  of  any  consequence.  Of  course  the  gentleman  I  am 
engaged  to  is  the  one  I  shall  like  best." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  are  engaged  to  him  because  you  like  him 
best  ?  "  said  I.  **  Martha,  take  care.  You  may  be  preparing  great  bitter- 
ness for  yourself.  I  have  no  HTotive  but  your  good."  This  was  not 
true,  but  still  it  is  a  thing  that  everybody  says ;  and  I  was  so  much 
excited  that  I  had  to  stop  to  take  breath.  **  You  may  never  have  it  in  your 
power  to  make  a  choice  again,"  I  said,  with  solemnity.  ''You  ought  to 
pause  and  think  seriously  which  of  the  two  you  love.  You  cannot  love 
them  both.  It  is  the  most  serious  question  you  will  ever  have  to  settle  in 
your  life." 

Martha  looked  at  me  with  a  calm  surprise  which  drove  me  wild. 
"  Dear  Mrs.  Mulgrave,"  she  said,  **  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  I  am 
engaged  to  Ellis — and  Major  Frost  has  never  proposed  even.  He  may 
have  been  only  flirting,  for  anything  I  can  tell ;  and  how  foolish  it  would 
be  to  give  up  the  one  without  any  real  hold  on  the  other !  but  of  course 
it  is  nonsense  altogether.  Why,  Ellis  is  coming  back  on  purpose ;  and 
as  M^jor  Frost  did  not  come  forward  in  time,  I  don't  see  how  he  can 
complain.*' 

All  this  she  said  with  the  most  perfect  placidity,  sitting  opposite  the 
window,  lifting  her  serene  countenance  to  the  light.  It  was  a  practical 
concern  to  Martha.  It  did  not  so  much  matter  which  it  was ;  but  to 
interfere  with  a  thing  fully  arranged  and  settled,  because  of  any  mere 
question  of  liking !  I  was  not  by  a  very  long  way  so  cool  as  she  was. 
Eveiything  seemed  to  me  to  depend  upon  this  last  throw,  and  I  felt  myself 
suddenly  bold  to  put  it  to  the  touch.  It  was  not  my  business,  to  be 
sure ;  but  to  think  of  those  two  young  creatures  torn  asunder  and  made 
miserable !  It  was  not  even  Nelly  I  was  thinking  of.  Nelly  would  be 
free ;  she  was  young ;  she  would  not  have  her  heartbreak  always  kept 
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before  lior^  and  tirno  would  beal  her  wotmds.  But  poor  Ucwellju  was 
1:)otind  and  fuitdrod*  Ho  could  sot  cscfipo  nor  forgtit.  It  wus  for  liim 
I  made  my  Ust  attempt. 

**  Martha*  1  have  somothing  still  more  scrloua  to  say  to  you/*  I  said. 
*•  Do  you  romeinbcr,  when  you  loM  me  of  Captjtm  UoweUyn'B  proposal 
first,  I  aaked  you  if  it  was  not  a  mistake  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  remember  very  well,**  t?ftid  Martha,  **It  was  just  like  yott. 
I  never  know  any  one  who  askod  such  odd  quwstioliS^  I  ahould  have  Wm 
angry  had  ii  bocn  luiy  one  but  you." 

**  Perhaps  you  will  bo  angry  now/*  I  said.  **I  know  you  will  bo 
vexed,  but  I  caii*t  help  it.  Oh,  my  dear,  you  must  Usteu  to  mo  !  It  is 
not  ooly  your  happinees  that  is  concorued,  but  that  of  otberd.  Martha, 
I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  It  was  a  iztlstake.  Don't  smile  ;  I  am 
in  earnest*  It  was  a  mistake.  Can't  yoo  fieo  yourself  how  little  heart  ho 
puts  into  it  ?  Martha t  my  dear,  it  Is  no  slight  to  you.  You  told  mo  yon 
had  uovor  thought  of  him  before  ho  wi*ota  to  you.  And  it  was  not  you  ht* 
meant  to  write  to.  Whftt  can  I  say  to  convince  you  ?  It  is  true  ;  it  \n 
not  merely  my  idea*     It  was  all  a  mistake/* 

**  Mrs.  Malgrave/'  said  Martha,  a  Htilo  moved  out  of  her  eomposare, 
'*  I  am  not  angry,  I  might  ho  ;  but  I  am  sure  you  don*t  mean  it.  It  is 
ono  of  the  fancies  you  take  into  your  head.  How  could  it  be  a  mistake  ? 
It  was  me  ho  wrote  to,  uot  anybody  else.  Of  course  I  was  not  fond  of 
him  bofbro  ;  but  whpn  a  man  asks  you  to  marry  him,  how  is  it  possible 
there  can  be  any  mistake  ?  '* 

**  Oh,  Martha/*  1  said,  wringing  my  humlfi,  **  let  me  teU  you  all ;  onlj^ 
hoar  me,  and  don't  be  vexed.  Did  you  never  notice  all  that  snimner  hov 
he  followed  Nelly  about '?  Try  and  remember.  He  was  always  by  her 
side  ;  wherever  wo  wont  ih«iB0  two  were  together.  Aek  anybody ;  afk 
Lady  Denzil ;  ask  your  father.  Oh,  my  dear  child,  I  don't  want  to  hurt 
your  Ibelingi!  1  1  want  to  save  yon  from  something  you  will  be  tbtj  torrr 
for,  I  want  you  to  bi*  happy.  Can't  you  ee©  what  I  mean  Tnihonl  uny 
more  cxplanaUous  from  me  ?*' 

Martha  had,  notwithstanding  her  composure,  grown  pide.  Hur 
placid  looki  had  changed  a  litUe.  '*  I  see  it  is  something  about  Biitor,** 
the  imid,  ♦♦Because  you  like  her  bcst»  yott  think  evetybody  dse 
must  like  her  best  too.  I  wonder  why  it  k  that  you  are  so  imktod 
to  me  I  " 

As  she  spoke,  sho  cried  a  little,  and  iuiiied  her  shoulder  towarde  tod, 
mjit^ad  of  her  face, 

**  Mot  unkind/*  I  said,  "  ohj  not  tmkbd  I  1  am  speaking  only  bccmziH 
I  Imro  you  all/' 

**  You  have  Q4TV«r  iored  mc,*'  »aU  Mftiiha,  wo<)piiig  imly ;  **  n^ver, 
though  I  hikve  b^en  to  fond  of  you«  And  now  you  want  to  miiko  aw 
H^    ^  »  ''       '^        tn  I  tell    '    '       1  mifan?    What  baa 

f"  ..iltohcr  luyimluL.     Il  wn^  iw^ 

lin  |*ii*|»<iiHrd  io.    How  coji  1  ioU  vlul  yoa  aro  aii  plolibg  ia  yaor  1 
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When  people  write  letters  to  me,  and  ask  me  to  marry  themj  am  I  not  to 
beliere  wliat  they  say  ?  '* 

«>  When  he  wrote,  he  thought  Nelly  was  the  eldest,'*  I  said.  **  You 
know  what  I  haye  always  told  you  about  your  names.  Ho  wrote  to  her, 
and  it  came  to  yon.  Martha,  believe  mc,  it  is  not  one  of  my  fiancics  ;  it 
istme." 

•«  How  do  yon  know  it  is  true  ?  "  she  cried,  with  a  natural  outburst  of 
anger  and  indignation.  <*  How  do  you  dare  to  come  and  say  all  this  now  ? 
Insulting  Ellis,  and  Sister,  and  me.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  never  known  yon  I 
I  wish  I  had  never,  never,  come  into  this  house  I    I  wish ** 

Her  voice  died  away  in  a  storm  of  sobs  and  tears.  She  cried  like  a 
ehild — as  a  baby  cries,  violently,  with  temper,  and  not  with  grief.  She 
was  not  citable  of  Nelly's  suppressed  passion  and  misery ;  neither  did  the 
blow  strike  deep  enough  for  that ;  and  she  had  no  pride  to  restrain  her. 
She  cried  noisily,  turning  her  shoulder  to  me,  making  her  eyes  red  and  her 
cheeks  blurred.  When  I  got  up  and  went  to  her,  she  repulsed  me  ;  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  down  again,  and  wait  till  tlie  passion  had 
worn  itself  out.  And  there  she  sat  sobbing,  crushing  her  pretty  hat, 
and  disfiguring  her  pretty  face,  with  the  bright  light  falling  upon  her, 
and  revealing  every  heave  of  her  shoulders.  By  degrees  the  paroxysm 
subsided ;  she  dried  her  eyes,  poor  child,  and  put  up  her  hair,  which 
had  got  into  disorder,  with  hasty  and  agitated  hands.  Then  she  turned 
her  flushed  tear-stained  face  upon  mo.  It  was  almost  prettier  than  usual 
in  this  childish  passion. 

"  I  don't  believe  you,"  she  cried.  **  I  don't  believe  it  one  bit !  Yon 
only  want  to  vex  me.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  never  kno\STi  you.  I  wish  I 
might  never  see  you  again, — you,  and — all  the  rest !     I  wish  I  was  dead  ! 

But  I  shall  tell  papa,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  and  I  know  what  he  will  think  of 

WAV.  '» 
you. 

**  Martha,  I  am  very  sorry — "  I  began,  but  Martha  had  rushed  to  the 
door. 

**  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  !  "  she  said.  **  I  know  everything  yon 
can  say.  You  are  fond  of  Sister,  and  want  her  to  have  everything.  And 
you  always  hated  me  I  " 

With  these  words  she  rushed  out,  shuttmg  not  only  the  door  of  the 
room  behind  her  in  her  wrath,  but  the  door  of  the  house,  which  stood 
always  open.  She  left  me,  I  avow,  in  a  state  of  very  great  agitation.  I  had 
not  expected  her  to  take  it  in  this  way.  And  it  had  been  a  great  strain 
upon  my  nerves  to  speak  at  all.  I  trembled  all  over,  and  as  soon  as  she 
was  gone  I  cried  too,  from  mere  ner^'0U8ness  and  agitation,  not  to  speak 
of  the  terrible  thought  that  weighed  on  my  mind — had  I  done  harm  or 
good  ?  "SVTiat  would  the  others  say  if  they  knew  ?  Would  they  bless 
or  curse  me  ?  Had  I  interfered  out  of  season  ?  Had  I  been  officious  ? 
Heaven  knows  I     The  result  only  could  show. 

Most  people  know  what  a  strange  feeling  it  is  when  one  has  thus 
estranged,  or  parted  in  anger  from,  a  daily  and  intimate  companion  ;  how 
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one  Bits  in  a  Tagae  fevor  of  cxeitemeBi,  thinkiug  it  over — wondering  what 
else  one  oould  have  said ;  wondering  if  the  offended  friend  will  como  or 
Bend,  or  give  kuj  sign  of  reconciliation  ;  wondering  what  one  ought  to  do. 
I  wa»  BO  shaken  by  it  altogether  that  I  wag  good  for  nothiDg  but  lyiug 
down  ou  the  Bofa,  When  my  maid  came  to  look  for  me,  she  was  ntterly 
dismayed  by  my  appearance.  **  Them  yoimg  ladies  are  too  much  for 
you,  ma'am/*  fiho  said,  indignantly,  **  It's  as  had  as  daughtera  of  your 
own/'  I  think  that  little  speech  waa  the  last  touch  that  was  wanted  to 
make  me  breiik  doN^Ti.  As  bad  as  daughters  of  my  own,  but  not  ag  good  ; 
very  diilerent.  ^Vheu  I  thought  how  those  girls  would  cling  round  their 
&theri  it  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  Not  that  I  envied  him.  Bat  I 
was  ready  to  do  more  for  them  than  he  was ;  to  risk  their  very  love,  in 
order  to  serve  them  j  and  how  difierent  was  their  affection  for  me. 

All  day  long  I  stayed  indoors,  recovering  slowly,  hat  feeling  veiy  miser- 
able. NobcMly  came  near  me.  The  girls,  who  were  generally  flitting  out 
and  in  twenty  times  in  a  day,  never  appeared  again.  The  very  door  which 
lilartha  shut  in  her  passion  remained  closed  all  day.  When  it  came  to  be 
evening,  I  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  I  could  not  let  the  sun  go  down  tipou 
such  a  quarrel ;  I  was  so  lonely  I  could  not  otlbrd  to  he  proud.  I  drew 
my  shawl  round  me,  though  I  was  still  trembling,  and  went  softly  lu  at 
the  Admirars  gate.  It  was  dusk,  and  everything  was  very  sweet.  It  had 
been  a  lovely  autumn  day,  very  warm  for  the  season,  and  the  twilight 
.  lingered  as  if  it  was  loth  to  make  an  end  of  it«  I  thought  the  girls  wonJd 
probably  be  in  the  drawing-room  by  themselves,  and  that  I  might  invent 
some  excttse  fbr  sending  Nelly  away,  and  try  to  make  my  peace  with  her 
sister.  I  did  nut  love  Martha  as  I  loved  Nelly,  but  I  was  fond  of  her  all 
the  same,  as  one  is  fond  of  a  girl  one  has  seen  grow  np»  and  watched  over 
every  day ;  and  I  could  not  bear  that  she  should  be  estranged  from  mo. 
When  I  went  in,  however,  Nelly  was  all  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  Hho 
was  sitting  in  a  low  chair  by  the  fire,  for  they  always  had  a  fire  earlier 
than  other  people.  She  was  sitting  over  it,  with  her  face  resting  in  her 
hands,  almost  crouching  towards  the  friendly  blaze.  And  yet  it  was  a 
wiirm  evening,  very  warm  for  the  time  of  the  year.  She  started  when  nho 
heard  my  step,  and  turned  round,  and  fur  the  moment  I  saw  that  I  was 
not  welcome  to  Nelly  either.  Her  thoughts  had  been  better  companT,  or 
was  it  possible  that  Martha  could  have  told  her?  I  did  not  tbi- 
ever,  that  this  could  bo  the  case,  when  she  drew  forward  my  i 
ehftir  for  me,  and  we  began  to  talk.  Nelly  had  not  passed  through  any 
crisis  such  as  that  which  Martha  and  I  had  made  for  ourselves,  She  told 
me  her  sister  had  a  headache,  axul  bad  been  lying  down  before  diunor, 
but  that  now  she  had  gone  oat  for  a  htUo  air. 

'*  Only  in  the  ^urdcn,*'  Nelly  said.  And  then  fihe  odded^  **  Mi^'or 
Frost  is  here.  He  is  with  her — and  I  doii*t  think  he  ought  to  come  so 
often — now '* 

**  Major  Frost  1  '*  I  said,  and  my  heart  b«gan  to  beat ;  I  don't  know 
what  I  feared  or  hopodi  Eor  at  this  mosDcnt  the  Adimral  eiuno  io  imm 
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the  dining-roomy  and  joined  us,  and  we  got  into  ordinary  conversation. 
Wbtti  a  erirange  thing  ordinary  conversation  is  1  We  sat  in  the  dark,  with 
only  the  firelight  making  rosy  gleams  ahoat  the  room,  and  wavering  in  the 
great  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece,  where  we  were  all  dimly  reflected — and 
talked  about  every  sort  of  indifferent  subject.  But  I  wonder  if  Nelly  was 
thinking  of  what  she  was  saying  ?  or  if  her  heart  was  away,  like  mine, 
hovering  over  the  heads  of  these  two  in  the  garden,  or  with  poor  Llewellyn 
who  was  creeping  home  an  unwilling  bridegroom  ?  Even  the  Admiral,  I 
believe,  had  something  on  his  mind  different  from  all  our  chit-chat.  For 
my  own  part  I  sat  well  back  in  my  comer,  with  my  heart  thumping  so 
agunst  my  breast  that  it  affected  my  breathing.  I  had  to  speak  in  gasps, 
making  up  the  shortest  sentences  I  could  think  of.  And  we  talked  about 
public  affiurs,  and  what  was  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  new  measures ; 
and  the  Admiral,  who  was  a  man  of  the  old  school,  shook  his  head,  and 
declared  I  was  a  great  deal  too  much  of  an  optimist,  and  thought  more 
bopefblly  than  reasonably  of  the  national^affiurs.  Heaven  help  me  !  I 
was  thinking  of  nothing  at  that  moment  but  of  Martha  and  Migor  Frost. 

Then  there  was  a  little  stir  outside  in  the  hall.  The  firelight,  and  the 
darkness,  and  the  suspense,  and  my  own  feelings  generally,  recalled  to  my 
mind  so  strongly  the  evening  on  which  Llewellyn  arrived,  that  I  should 
not  have  been  surprised  had  he  walked  in  when  the  door  opened.  But  it 
was  only  Martha  who  came  in.  The  firelight  caught  her  as  she  entered, 
and  showed  me  for  one  brief  moment  a  different  creature  from  the  Martha 
I  had  parted  with  that  morning  in  sobs  and  storms.  I  don't  know  what 
she  wore  ;  but  I  know  that  she  was  more  elaborately  dressed  than  usual, 
and  had  sparkling  ornaments  about  her,  which  caught  the  light.  I  almost 
think,  though  I  never  could  be  sure,  that  it  was  her  poor  mother's 
diamond  brooch  which  she  had  put  on,  though  they  were  alone.  She 
came  in  lightly,  with  something  of  the  triumphant  air  I  had  noticed  in 
her  a  year  ago,  before  Captain  Llewellyn's  Christmas  visit.  It  was  evident, 
at  all  events,  that  my  remonstrance  had  not  broken  her  spirit.  I  could 
see  her  give  a  little  glance  to  my  comer,  and  I  know  that  she  saw  I 
was  there. 

**  Are  you  here,  papa  ?  "  she  said.  **  You  always  sit,  like  crows,  in 
the  dark,  and  nobody  can  see  you.'*  Then  she  drew  a  chair  into  the 
circle.  She  took  no  notice  of  me  or  any  one,  but  placed  herself  directly 
in  the  light  of  the  fire. 

"Yes,  my  dear,'*  said  her  father.  "I  am  glad  you  have  come  in. 
It  begins  to  get  cold." 

''  We  did  not  feel  it  cold,"  said  Martha,  and  then  she  laughed, — ^a  short 
little  disconnected  laugh,  which  indicated  some  disturbance  of  her  calm ; 
then  she  went  on,  with  a  tendency  to  short  and  broken  sentences,  like 
myscl£  **  Papa,"  she  said,  "I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once.  When  the 
Major  was  here  last,  he  was  poor,  and  could  not  speak, — now  he's  well  off. 
And  he  wants  me  to  marry  him.  I  like  him  better  than — ^EUis  Llewellyn, 
I  always, — ^likod  him  better, — and  he  loves  me ! " 
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Upon  which  M&rtba  burst  mto  tears. 

If  I  were  to  tj7  to  deambo  tho  constemotion  protlt^ccd  by  Uiifi 
uulooked-ibrsp6€ch*  I  should  oiilj  prolong  my  Btorj  wlihont  makiog  it 
xuoro  clear.  Tbo  wunt  dt  light  heightened  it,  and  confiUBed  us  iili 
doubly.  If  u.  bomb  had  barst  in  tho  poacoful  placa  I  don't  think  il  ^ 
could  bar©  pro;Juced  a  greatar  coumiotion.  It  wiia  only  tbo  Admiral, 
however,  who  could  say  a  woihI,  and  of  coun»6  he  was  tho  proper 
person.  Martha  vory  soon  camo  out  of  hi^r  tears  to  reply  to  him.  Ho 
was  angry,  ho  was  b^wildorodi  he  was  w^Ud  for  thti  moment.  What 
was  ho  to  say  to  Lleweil^'u  ?    What  did  Bbo  mean  ?    H^        -  l'it»tt^  J 

dare^ — ?    I  confoss  that  I  was  crying  in  my  cornc^r, — !  ip  it, ' 

When  tho  Admiral  began  to  st^rm,  I  put  my  band  on  hi  ^  ii  ni,  :  :m1  umdo 
Mm  como  lo  nic,  and  whispered  a  word  in  his  oar.      Tbcu  Lhu  guoil  m&u 
bubmdod  into  a  bewildered  silence.      And  allU^r  a  while  ho  went  to  tho  i 
library,  where  Miyor  Frost  was  waiting  to  know  his  fate. 

It  ia  mmocessar}'  to  foUow  out  tho  story  ftirtber.  Llowellyn,  poor  f<diow» 
had  to  wait  a  long  timo  after  aubefore  Nelly  would  look  at  hiju.  I  never 
knew  each  a  proud  littlo  creature.  And  sho  never  would  own  to  lue  that 
any  spark  of  human  feeling  had  been  in  her  during  thai  painful  year* ' 
They  wore  a  prouil  family  altogether.  Martha  mot  me  ever  after  wiUi  htir 
old  affi^etionatouifts  and  composure, — never  asked  parduUf  nor  aaid  I  waa 
right,  but  at  the  eame  timo  never  resented  nor  betrayed  my  intcrfereneo,  I 
believe  she  forgot  it  even,  with  tho  haj^[  '       that  In!         ^         horj 

nature,  imd  has  not  an  idea  now  that  it  \\  hj^  but  tli  o  tii 

love  and  preferencei    which   made  her  cMt  oil'  liewell^n  and  chooM^ 
Major  Frost* 

Sometimes,  however,  in  tho  grey  of  tlie  summer  oTomngn,  or  the  long, 
li)ng  winter  nights,  I  think  I  might  jumI  as  well  have  let  things  altm^J 
There  are  two  bright  households  the  mnro  in  tho  worlJ,  no  doubt,     Boi 
the  Admiral  and  I  are  both  dull  euoogh  somelimea>  now  the  g&rhi  ato 
gone      Ho  comes  and  sits  with  mo^  whieh  h  aJwi^s  c<  '   it  laj 

nut  hi0  fftuli  I  have  not  chau^^ed  my  rcbldeujee  and  nj  noii»l 

But  I  aay  to  bini,  why  sboubl  wo  r.bfinf*r^  ?  and  give  tlie  >vur)d  uoeiiKion  t^i 
laugh,  and  make  a  talk  of  na,  at  our  ago  ?  TbingA  are  very  well  aa  they 
aro.  I  beliovo  wo  arc  better  company  lo  each  (»ther  living  next  door,  ihaii| 
if  we  were  more  dotiely  allied  ;  and  our  j 
make  any  talk  abotit  o;tr  friendship.       I  i 

when  ire  are  toguiher«^ — in  the  still  evtining^,  and  in  tho  hreiight,  and  i^hcu 
all  the  world  i«  abn^ad  of  Fummer  night*,— that  wr  botlt  oi  us  laiurnt  «j 
lUtiain  the  idkuce,  aiid  fe€*l  that  it  im  very  dull  without  the  girls. 
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?Box  a  nan  without  a  philosophy  no  one  can  expect  philosophical  com- 
pleteness. Therefore  I  may  oonfess,  without  shame,  that  in  trying  to  get 
a  distinct  notion  of  our  aristocratic,  our  middle,  and  our  working-class, 
with  a  Yiew  of  testing  the  ckims  of  each  of  these  classes  to  become  a  centre 
of  authmrity,  I  £Euled  to  complete  the  old-fctshioned  analysis  which  I  was 
attempting,  and  did  not  show  in  these  classes,  as  well  as  the  virtuous 
mean  and  the  excess,  the  defect  also.  I  do  not  know  that  the  omission 
▼eiy  muoh  matters ;  still  aa  clearness  is  iho  one  merit  which  a  plain, 
nnsjstematic  writer,  without  a  philosophy,  can  hope  to  have,  and  as  our 
nqtton  <rf  the  three  great  English  classes  may  perhaps  be  made  clearer  if 
we  see  their  distinctive  qualities  in  the  defect,  as  well  as  in  the  excess  and 
in  the  mean,  let  us  try,  before  proceeding  further,  to  remedy  this  omission. 
It  is  manifest,  if  the  perfect  and  virtuous  mean  of  that  fine  spirit  which  is 
the  distinctive  quality  of  aristocracies,  is  to  be  found  in  Lord  Elcho's 
chivalrous  style,  and  its  excess  in  Sir  Thomas  Batcson*s  turn  for  resistance, 
that  its  defect  must  lie  in  a  spirit  not  bold  and  high  enough,  and  in  an 
excessive  and  pusillanimous  unaptnees  for  resistance.  If,  again,  the 
perfect  and  virtuous  mean  of  that  force  by  which  our  middle-class  has  done 
its  great  works,  and  of  that  self-reliance  with  which  it  contemplates  itself 
and  them,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  performances  and  speeches  of  Mr.  Bazley, 
and  the  excess  of  that  force  and  that  self-reliance  in  the  performances 
and  speeches  of  the  Eev.  W.  Cassel,  then  it  is  manifest  that  their  defect 
must  he  in  a  helpless  inaptitude  for  the  great  works  of  the  middle-class, 
and  in  a  poor  and  despicable  lack  of  its  self-satisfaction.  To' be  chosen 
to  exemplify  the  happy  mean  of  a  good  quality,  or  set  of  good  quahties, 
is  evidently  a  praise  to  a  man ;  nay,  to  be  chosen  to  exemplify  even  their 
excess,  is  a  kind  of  praise.  Therefore  I  could  have  no  hesitation  in 
taking  Lord  Elcho  and  Mr.  Bazley,  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel  and  8ir  Thomas 
Bateson,  to  exempUfy,  respectively,  the  mean  and  the  excess  of  aristocratic 
and  middle-class  qualities.  But  perhaps  there  might  be  a  want  of  urbanity 
in  singling  out  this  or  that  personage  as  the  representative  of  defect. 
Therefore  I  shall  leave  the  defect  of  aristocracy  unillustratcd  by  any 
representative  man.  But  with  oneself  one  may  always,  without  impro- 
priety, deal  quite  freely ;  and,  indeed,  this  sort  of  plain-dealing  with  one- 
self has  in  it,  as  all  the  moralists  tell  us,  something  very  wholesome. 
So  I  will  venture  to  humbly  o£fer  myself  as  an  illustration  of  defect  in 
those  fbrees  and  quahties  which  make  our  middle-class  what  it  is.    The 
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too  weU-fbundGd  reproaches  of  my  opponents  declaro  how  little  I  hayo  lout 
a  hand  to  the  great  works  of  the  middle-class  ;  for  it  h  evidently  theao  ■ 
works,  fmd  my  eUckness  at  thorn,  which  aro  meant,  when  I  am  said  taJ 
*^  refuse  to  lend  a  haitd  to  the  humble  operation  of  uprooting  certain] 
definite  evUa  '*  (snch  as  church-rates  and  others),  and  that  therefore 
believers  in  action  grow  impatient*'  with  me.  The  line,  again,  of  a  stil 
nnsatiiiiied  seeker  which  I  have  followed,  the  idea  of  self* transformation «  of 
growing  tewarda  some  maaaore  of  sweetness  and  light  not  yet  reached,  is 
evidently  at  clean  varianoe  with  the  perfect  self-satisfaction  current  in  my 
class,  the  middle-class,  and  may  serve  to  indicate  in  me,  therefore,  the 
utter  defect  of  this  feeling.  But  these  confessions,  though  salutary,  ar0 
bitter  and  unpleasant* 

To  pass,  then,  to  the  working-class.     The  defect  of  this  class  would  bo 
the  falling  short  in  what  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  calls  those  **  bright  powers 
of  sympathy  and  ready  powers  of  action,"  of  which  we  saw  in  Mr.  OdgeeJ 
the  virtuous  mean,  and  in  Mr*  Bradlaugh  the  excess.    The  working-clasg^ 
is  BO  liist  growing  and  lisbg  at  the  present  time,  that  instances  of  this 
defect  caimot  w^ell  be  now  very  common.    Perhaps  Canning's  Needy  Knife' 
ifrimhr  (who  is  dead,  and  therefore  cannot  be  pained  at  my  taking  him 
for  an  illustration)  may  servo  to  give   us  the  notion  of  defect  in   the 
essential  quality  of  a  working-class  ;  or  I  might  even  cite  (since,  though  he 
is  aUve  in  the  flesh,  he  is  dead  to  aU  heed  of  criticism)  my  poor  old 
poaching  friend,  Zephariah  Diggs,  who,  between  his  hare -snaring  and  hisj 
gin-drinking,  has  got  Ins  powers  of  sympathy  quite  dulled,  and  Ids  powertg 
of  action  in  any  great  movement  of  his  class  hopelessly  impaired.     But 
examples  of  this  defect  belong,  as  I  have  said^  te  a  bygone  age  rather  than 
to  the  present. 

The  same  desire  for  clearness,  which  has  led  me  thus  to  extend  a  Htil 
my  first  analysifi  of  the  three  great  classes  of  English  society,  prompte  i 
also  te  make  my  nomenclature  for  theuj  a  Utile  fuller,  with  a  view  to 
making  it  thereby  more  clear  and  manageable.    It  is  awkward  and  tiresome  i 
to  be  always  saying  the  aristocratic  class,  the  middle-claBS,  the  woii 
elass.     For  the  middle-chiss,  for  that  great  body  which,  as  we  know,  ^*  hml 
done  all  the  great  things  that  have  been  done  in  all  departments,"  anil  I 
w*bieh  is  to  be  eoucei%'ed  as  chiefly  moving  between  its  two  ctirdinal 
of  Mr.  Bazloy  and  the  Bev.  W.  Caaacl,  but  inclining,  in  the  mass,  nitl 
towards  Ihe  latter  than  the  former — fur  this  class  wo  have  a  designatio 
which    now   hiis    l^ecomo  vtiU    knov  \liich   we  may 

well  still  keep  fur  them,  tr  uitton  of  i  <.     \Vhut  this 

muanj}   I   have   so  often   explained   thut    I    nocd    not  repeat  it   heix». 
For  the  aristecratic  class,  conceived  mainly  as  a  body  mm-mg  betwouiij 
the  two  cardinal  poiuts  of  Lord  Elcha  and  Hir  Thomas  Batoson,  but  i 
a  whale  nearer  t^  jcr,  we  huvu  as  yet  got  no  sp 

deicignatioo.     Aln  .     \.  i  an  naturally  boeu  concentrated  < 

my  own  class,  tho  middle-tlacs,  vith  which  I  am  in  closest  sjmpathy,  and 
wtkh  ha»  boeoi  beeddee,  the  greal  power  of  our  daji  tad  hoi  had 
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pnises  Bang  by  all  speakers  and  newspapers.  Still  the  aristocratic  class 
is  so  important  in  itself,  and  the  weighty  fonctions  which  Mr.  Garlyle 
proposes  at  the  present  critical  time  to  commit  to  it  must  add  so  much 
to  its  importance,  that  it  seems  neglectful,  and  a  strong  instance  of  that 
want  of  coherent  philosophic  method  for  which  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
blames  me,  to  leave  the  aristocratic  class  so  much  without  notice  and 
denomination.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  characteristic  which  I  have 
occasionally  mentioned  as  proper  to  aristocracies — ^their  natural  inacces- 
sibility, as  children  of  the  established  fact,  to  ideas — points  to  our 
extending  to  this  class  also  the  designation  of  Philistines ;  the  Philistine 
being,  as  is  well  known,  the  enemy  of  the  children  of  light,  or  servants  of 
the  idea.  Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be  an  inconvenience  in  thus  giving 
one  and  the  same  designation  to  two  very  different  classes ;  and  besides, 
if  we  look  into  the  thing  closely,  we  shall  find  that  the  term  Philistine 
conveys  a  sense  which  makes  it  more  peculiarly  appropriate  to  our  middle 
dass  than  to  our  aristocratic.  For  Philistine  gives  thd  notion  of  some- 
thing particularly  stiff-necked  and  perverse  in  the  resistance  to  light  and 
its  diildren,  and  therein  it  specially  suits  our  middle-class,  who  not  only 
do  not  pursue  sweetness  and  light,  but  who  prefer  to  them  that  sort 
of  machinery  of  business,  chapels,  tea-meetings,  and  addresses  from 
Mr.  Murphy  and  the  Bev.  W.  Cassel,  which  makes  up  the  dismal  and 
illiberal  life  on  which  I  have  so  often  touched.  But  the  aristocratic  class 
has  actually,  as  we  have  seei^  in  its  well-known  politeness,  a  kind  of  image 
or  shadow  of  sweetness ;  and  as  for  light,  if  it  does  not  pursue  light,  it  is 
not  that  it  perversely  cherishes  some  dismal  and  illiberal  existence  in 
preference  to  light,  but  it  is  seduced  from  following  light  by  those  mighty 
and  eternal  seducers  of  our  race  which  weave  for  this  class  their  most 
irresistible  charms — by  worldly  splendour,  security,  power  and  pleasure. 
These  seducers  are  exterior  goods,  but  they  are  goods ;  and  he  who  is 
hindered  by  them  from  caring  for  light  and  ideas,  is  not  so  much  doing 
what  is  perverse  as  what  is  natural. 

Keeping  this  in  view,  I  have  in  my  own  mind  often  indulged  myself  with 
the  fancy  of  putting  side  by  side  with  the  idea  of  our  aristocratic  class,  the 
idea  of  the  Barbarians.  The  Barbarians,  to  whom  we  all  owe  so  much, 
and  who  reinvigorated  and  renewed  our  worn-out  Europe,  had,  as  is  well 
known,  eminent  merits ;  and  in  this  country,  where  we  are  for  the  most  part 
sprung  from  the  Barbarians,  we  have  never  had  the  prejudice  against  them 
which  prevails  among  the  races  of  Latin  origin.  The  Barbarians  brought 
with  them  that  staunch  individualism,  as  the  modem  phrase  is,  and  that 
passion  for  doing  as  one  likes,  for  the  assertion  of  personal  liberty,  which 
appears  to  Mr.  Bright  the  central  idea  of  English  life,  and  of  which  we 
have,  at  any  rate,  a  very  rich  supply.  The  stronghold  and  natural  seat 
of  this  passion  was  in  the  nobles  of  whom  our  aristocratic  class  are  the 
inheritors ;  and  this  class,  accordingly,  have  signally  manifested  it,  and 
have  done  much  by  their  example  to  recommend  it  to  the  body  of  the 
nation,  who  already,  indeed,  had  it  in  their  blood.    The  Barbarians,  again, 
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bod  tbo  passion  for  field-aporis  ;  and  U)ey  liavo  baoded  it  ou  to  our  ttiiilo^  ' 
cruUc  class  I  who  of  this  pAsssion  iooi  as  of  tbo  piission  for  assi^riiiig  ono*8 
pcr»0Qal   liberty,  are   Ibe   great  natural  Rtrongbold.     The   care   oi  Iha 
liarhaiians  for  tbo  body,  aud  for  all  mauly  exorcises ;  ibo  vigour,  good 
look*,  and  br!  'loxion  which  they  acquired  and  perpetuated  in  Ibcir 

familioB  by  til  i^ — all  this  may  be  observed  gtill  in  oiir  aJifttocratic 

(}las8.  Tha  chivnliy  c»f  tbo  ilarbanaus,  with  ita  charaoteriatics  of  high 
spirit,  ^0  manners,  and  distin^uiabed  bearing — what  is  this  but  tho 
beautiful  commencement  of  the  politeness  of  our  aristocratic  class  ?  la 
some  Barhanan  nobli/  one  would  havo  admired,  if  one  coul^i  havo  beea 
then  aliva  to  see  it,  the  rudiments  of  Lord  Elcbo.  Only,  all  this  colttm 
(to  call  it  by  that  name)  of  tlio  Barbariims  wsts  an  exterior  culture  mainly  ; 
it  oonsisted  principally  in  Outward  gifts  and  graces,  in  looks^  manoors, 
accompli 8b in entt^,  prowess;  tho  chief  inward  gifts  wbieh  had  frart  in  it 
wero  tho  most  exterior,  so  to  apeak,  of  inward  gifts,  iboso  which  coma 
nearest  to  outward  ones :  they  were  courage,  a  high  spiiii,  self-rclianoo- 
Far  wiihui,  and  unawakonod,  lay  a  wholo  range  of  povrers  of  thought  and 
ii^vling,  to  which  tbo^o  intoroating  productions  of  nature  bad,  from  tUa  < 
cii'cumstances  of  tholr  lift\  no  aecaas.  Making  allowances  for  th«  differcmco 
of  tbo  times,  gurely  wo  can  obsarvo  precisely  th«  same  thing  in  ottr 
aristocratic  class.  In  ^ueral  ita  culturo  is  exterior  cbit^fly ;  all  tbo 
exterior  graces  and  accomplishments,  and  the  more  extexnal  of  the  inwanl  \ 
virtues,  soem  to  hv  principally  its  portion.  I^  now,  of  course,  cannot  but 
be  often  in  contact  with  those  studies  by  which,  from  the  world  of  thought 
and  feeUug,  truo  culture  loaches  us  to  fetch  sweetness  and  li^ht ;  bat  its 
hold  upon  those  \^  '  !  ibly  external,  and  unable  to 

exert  any  dut^p  jn  ufore  th*  ono  insfulfioiciicy 

which  wo  noted  in  tho  perfect  mean  of  this  class,  Lord  Elcbo,  was  an 
in^mfHcieney  of  light*  And  owing  to  the  same  canst' h.  doen  not  a  subtlo 
criticism  lead  us  to  make,  even  on  the  good  looks  and  politeness  of  uttr 
ansiocratic  class,  the  ono  <  <       ^  ark,  tluit  in  theso  charming  gifll  ^ 

there  should  perhaps  be,  f*^  M»n,  a  shade  moro  sotdf  < 

loilian,  tbereiJort",  ^bcn  I  want  to  distinguish  ckarly  tbo  aiistoeratiis 
class  frtun  the  Philistines  proper,  or  mi<idla-fki?a,  namo  the  finrmer,  in 
my  own  mind,  'Ao  TlnfiHirimin ;  and  when  I  j*o  tiurou^h  thu  oonntry,  and 
Dec   thitt  and  that  beautiful  nod  in  <at  of  theirs  crowxki^g  tliti 

landscape,  **Tbflrc,"  I  sityt»»my«ii  ?  ^fr^ut  fortlflod  nost  of  the! 

Barbanane." 

It  is  obviaus  that  that  p  ■'      '     '  i  j     ! 

dillglttiUy  by  tlut  ii^bt  of  Mrs«  ^ 
happy  day  wheii  It  will  i^it  on  tlmjii«a  wiik  Mi^  I> 
claaa  potentates,  t<i  imnfeyv '^ '^^*'  ^'"-^"^  li^'uuti:'    ._.,.. 
kas  built,  tbw  railroada  it  baa  im\m  it  lia«  ] 

(ins  ii ,  Of  ia  til  •  tfttr  wi^  Ui  i)0,  om  ni  fpirit  witli  0^9  indiistnal  aiiiidia- 
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daM.  It  is  notorious  that  oar  middle-class  liberals  havo  long  looked 
fijnrard  to  this  consummation,  when  the  working-class  shall  join  forces 
with  them,  aid  them  heartily  to  carry  forward  their  great  works,  go  in  a 
body  to  their  tea-meetings,  and,  in  short,  enable,  them  to  bring  about  their 
millflnninm.  That  part  of  the  working-class,  therefore,  which  does  really 
seem  to  lend  itself  to  these  great  aims,  may,  with  propriety,  be  numbered 
b^  ua  among  the  Philistines.  That  part  of  it,  again,  which  so  much 
oecapies  the  attention  of  philanthropists  at  present — the  part  which  gives 
all  its  energies  to  oiganizing  itself,  through  trades*  unions  and  other 
means,  so  as  to  constitute,  first,  a  great  working-class  power,  independent 
of  the  middle  and  aristocratic  classes,  and  then,  by  dint  of  numbersy  give 
the  law  to  them,  and  itself  reign  absolutely, — ^this  lively  and  interesting 
part  must  also,  according  to  our  definition,  go  with  the  Philistines ; 
bccanse  it  is  its  class  and  its  class-instinct  which  it  seeks  to  affirm, 
itji  ordinary  self  not  its  best  self;  and  it  is  a  machinery,  an  industrial 
machinery,  and  power  and  pre-eminence  and  other  external  goods  which 
fill  its  thoughts,  and  not  an  inward  perfection.  It  is  wholly  occupied, 
according  to  Plato's  subtle  expression,  with  the  things  of  itself  and  not  its 
real  self,  with  the  things  of  the  State  and  not  the  real  State.  That  vast 
portion,  lastly,  of  the  working-class  which,  raw  and  half-developed,  has 
long  lain  half-hidden  amidst  its  poverty  and  squalor,  and  is  now  issuing 
irom  its  hiding-place  to  assort  an  Englishman's  heaven-bom  privilege  of 
doing  as  ho  likes,  and  is  beginning  to  perplex  us  by  marching  where  it 
likes,  meeting  where  it  likos,  bawling  what  it  likes,  breaking  what  it  likes, 
— to  this  vast  residuum  we  may  with  great  propriety  give  the  name  of 
Vopulacc. 

Thus  we  have  got  three  distinct  tenus,  Uarhariaus,  Phili^tineSf 
Populaccj  to  denote  roughly  the  three  great  classes  into  which  our  society 
i^  divided  ;  and  though  thi8  humble  attempt  at  a  scientific  nomenclature 
fklJs,  no  doubt,  very  far  short  iu  precision  of  what  might  be  required  from 
a  TOter  equipped  with  a  complete  and  coherent  philosophy,  yet,  from  a 
notoriously  uusjatematic  and  unpretending  writer,  it  will,  I  trust,  be 
accepted  as  sufficient. 

But,  in  using  this  new,  and,  I  hope,  convenient  division  of  English 
society,  two  things  are  to  bo  borne  in  mind.  The  first  is,  that  since, 
nndor  all  our  class  dirisions,  there  is  a  common  basis  of  human  nature, 
therefore,  in  every  one  of  us,  whether  we  bo  properly  Barbarians,  Philis- 
tines, or  Populace,  there  exists,  sometimes  only  iu  germ  and  potentially, 
sometimes  more  or  less  developed,  the  same  tendencies  and  passions 
which  have  made  our  fellow- citizens  of  other  classes  what  they  are.  This 
consideration  is  very  important,  becau^JO  it  has  great  influence  in  begetting 
that  spirit  of  indulgence  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  sweetness,  and 
which,  indeed,  when  our  culture  is  complete,  is,  as  I  have  said,  in- 
exhaustible. *  Thus,  an  Englissh  Barliarian  who  examines  himself,  will,  in 
general,  find  himself  to  be  not  so  entirely  Barbarian  but  that  he  has  in 
him,   also,    something  of  the  Philistinci?,   and  even   something  of  tho 
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Populace  as  well.  And  tlic  Baina  with  EDglislimen  of  the  two  other 
classes.  Thia  ig  an  experience  which  we  may  all  verify  every  day.  For 
instance,  I  myself  (I  again  take  mj-self  as  a  eoii  of  corpus  tfU^  to  serve 
fur  illustration  in  a  matter  where  serving  for  illustration  may  not  by 
every  one  be  thought  agreeable),  I  myself  am  properly  a  Philistine—  i 
Mr.  Bwinbtume  would  add,  the  son  of  a  Philistine — and  tliough,  throagh  I 
circumstances  which  will,  perhaps,  one  day  be  known,  if  ever  the  affecting  j 
history  of  my  conversion  comes  to  be  written,  I  have,  for  the  most  part, 
broken  ^vith  the  ideas  and  the  tea-meetings  of  my  own  class ;  yet  I  have 
not,  on  that  account,  been  brought  any  nearer  to  the  ideas  and  works  of 
the  Barbariims  or  of  the  Populace.  Nevertheless,  I  never  take  a  gun  or 
ft  fiahing-rod  in  my  hands  without  feeling  that  I  have  in  the  ground  of  my 
nature  the  self-same  seeds  which,  fostered  by  circumstances,  do  so  much 
to  mtike  the  Barbarian ;  and  that,  with  the  Barbarian's  advantages^  I 
might  have  rivalled  him.  Place  me  in  one  of  his  great  fortified  posts, 
with  these  seeds  of  a  love  for  Held- sports  sown  m  my  nature,  with  all  the 
means  of  developing  them,  with  all  pleasures  at  my  command,  with  most 
whom  I  met  deferring  to  me,  every  one  I  met  smiling  on  me^  and  with  j 
every  appearance  of  permanence  and  security  before  me  and  behind  me — 
then  I,  too,  might  have  grown,  I  feel,  into  a  very  passable  child  of  the 
oHtablishcd  fact,  of  commendable  spirit  and  politeness,  apd,  at  the  same 
timcp  a  httle  inaccessible  to  ideas  and  light ;  not,  of  course,  with  either 
the  cm-incnt  fine  spirit  of  Lord  Elcho,  or  the  eminent  power  of  resistance 
ef  Sir  Thomas  Bate  son,  but,  according  to  the  measui-o  of  the  common  run 
of  mankind,  something  between  the  two.  And  as  to  the  Populace,  who, 
whether  he  be  Barbaiian  or  PhiUfeiine,  can  look  at  them  without  sympathy, 
when  he  remembers  how  often — oveiy  time  that  we  snatch  up  a  vehement 
opinion  in  ignorance  and  paseion,  eveiy  time  that  we  long  to  crush  an 
adversary  by  sheer  violence,  every  time  that  we  are  envious,  every  Uma 
that  we  are  brutal,  every  time  that  we  adore  mere  power  or  succor,  I 
every  time  that  we  add  our  voice  to  swell  a  blind  clamour  against  some 
tiu popular  pcrsoniige,  every  time  that  wo  trample  savagely  on  the  fallen 
— ho  has  found  in  his  own  bosom  the  eternal  spirit  of  the  Populace,  and 
that  there  ne^s  only  a  Uttle  help  from  circumstances  to  make  it  triumph  i 
in  htm  untameably  ?  I 

The  second  thing  to  l>e  l*onic  in  mind  I  ha%*o  indicated  several  times 
already.  It  is  this.  All  of  us,  »o  lur  as  we  are  Barbiuians,  Philistines,  or 
Populace,  unagine  happiness  to  consist  in  doing  what  one  s  ordinary  self  likes. 
What  one's  onlinary  self  hke«  differs  according  Ut  the  cbiss  to  which  one 
belongs,  and  has  its  severer  and  its  lighter  side  ;  always,  however,  remain^ 
ing  machinery,  aud  nothing  more.  Tht  gravi*r  self  of  tht»  Barbarian  likci  j 
honours  and  consideraliQU  ;  his  more  relaxed  self,  field  sports  and  pleai»izv«  ' 
The  graver  self  of  one  kind  of  Phihsline  likes  bnitinesf  and  mfmny^m^as^ ; 
I'lxed   Belf,  comfort  au'i  d  o£| 

(graver  self  Likes  trader  /       Mim^j 

or  hearing  Mr.  Odger  f peak.    Th^  amiifr  sell  oif  the  Populaoo  liktf«  bftwt* 
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ing,  hosiling,  and  Bmashmg;  the  lighter  self,  beer.  But  in  each  class 
there  are  bom  a  certain  nnmber  of  natures  with  a  curiosity  about  their  best 
miiff  iriih  a  bent  for  seeing  things  as  they  are,  for  disentangling  themselves 
fitHn  machinery,  for  simply  concerning  themselves  with  reason  and  the 
will  of  God,  and  doing  their  best  to  make  them  prevail ;  for  the  pursuit, 
in  a  word,  of  perfection.  To  certain  manifestations  of  this  love  for  per- 
fection mankind  have  accustomed  themselves  to  give  the  name  of  genius ; 
implying,  by  this  name,  something  original  and  heaven-bestowed  in  the 
passian.  But  the  passion  is  to  be  found  far  beyond  those  manifestations 
of  it  to  which  the  world  usually  gives  the  name  of  genius,  and  in  which 
there  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  talent  of  some  kind  or  other,  a  special  and 
Btriking  feculty  of  execution,  informed  by  the  heaven-bestowed  ardour,  or 
geniuB.  It  is  to  be  found  in  many  manifestations  besides  these,  and  may 
best  be  called,  as  we  have  called  it,  the  love  and  pursuit  of  perfection, 
cnltore  being  the  true  nurse  of  the  pursuing  love,  and  sweetness  and  light 
the  true  character  of  the  pursued  perfection.  Natures  with  this  bent 
emerge  in  all  classes — among  the  Barbarians,  among  the  Philistines, 
among  the  Populace.  And  this  bent  always  tends,  as  I  have  said,  to  take 
them  out  of  their  class,  and  to  make  their  distinguishing  characteristic 
not  their  Barbarianism  or  their  Philistinism,  but  their  humanity.  They 
have,  in  general,  a  bad  time  of  it  in  their  lives  ;  but  they  are  sown  more 
abundantly  than  one  might  think — they  appear  where  and  when  one  least 
expects  it,  they  set  up  a  fire  which  enfilades,  so  to  speak,  the  class  with 
which  they  are  ranked ;  and,  in  general,  by  the  extrication  of  their  best 
self  as  the  self  to  develope,  and  by  the  simplicity  of  the  ends  fixed  by  them 
as  paramount,  they  hinder  the  unchecked  predominance  of  that  class-hfe 
which  is  the  affirmation  of  our  ordinary  self,  and  seasonably  disconcert 
mankind  in  their  worship  of  machinery. 

Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  ourselves  as  divided  into  Barbarians, 
Philistines,  and  Populace,  we  must  bo  understood  always  to  imply  that 
within  each  of  these  classes  there  are  a  certain  number  of  aliens,  if  we 
may  so  call  them — ^persons  who  are  mainly  led,  not  by  their  class  spirit, 
but  by  a  general  humane  spirit,  by  the  love  of  human  perfection ;  and  that 
this  number  is  capable  of  being  diminished  or  augmented.  I  mean,  the 
number  of  those  who  will  succeed  in  developing  this  happy  instinct  will 
be  greater  or  smaller,  in  proportion  both  to  tibe  force  of  the  original 
instinct  within  them,  and  to  the  hindrance  or  encouragement  which  it 
meets  with  from  without.  In  almost  all  who  have  it,  it  is  mixed  with 
some  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  an  ordinary  self,  some  quantity  of  class- 
instinct,  and  even,  as  has  been  shown,  of  more  than  one  class-instinct 
at  the  same  time  ;  so  that,  in  general,  the  extrication  of  the  best  self,  the 
predominance  of  the  humane  instinct,  will  very  much  depend  upon  its 
meeting,  or  not,  with  what  is  fitted  to  help  and  elicit  it.  At  a  moment, 
therefore,  when  it  is  agreed  that  we  want  a  source  of  authority,  and  when 
it  seems  probable  that  the  right  source  is  our  best  self,  it  becomes  of  vast 
importance  to  see  whether  or  not  the  things  around  us  are,  in  general, 
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such  as  to  belp  ftnd  clicii  our  bo8t  ^^U,  and  if  they  are  not,  to  m%  irkf 
thojr  aro  not,  and  tho  most  promising  way  of  mendbg  thorn. 

Now,  it  is  cloar  that  the  very  absence  of  any  poirerftil  nniliorit^ 
amongst  ns,  and  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  dutj  and  happiness  of 
doing  as  one  likes,  and  ns  nr  personal  liberty,  must  tend  to  pre- 

vont  the  erection  of  any  \  i   standard  of  excellence,  the  belief  m 

any  very  paramount  auibohty  ot  rtgUt  reason,  iho  recognition  of  our  be^^t 
self  as  anything  very  recondite  and  bard  to  eome  at.  It  may  bo,  as  1 
have  eaid,  a  proof  of  our  honeety  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  give  to  our 
ordinary  aciLf,  as  we  have  it  in  action,  predominant  autbcirityi  and  to  tmposo 
its  rule  upon  other  people  ;  but  it  i«  evident,  also,  that  it  is  not  easy,  with 
our  st^  of  proceeding,  to  get  beyond  the  notion  of  an  ordinary  stdf  at 
all,  or  to  get  tho  paramount  authority  of  a  commanding  best  self,  or  right 
Toason,  recogniwd.  Tho  immortal  Martinus  ficribkrus  well  says : — **  Tho 
taste  of  tbo  bathos  is  implanted  by  nature  itself  in  the  soul  of  man ;  till, 
pi^rveiied  l>y  custom  or  example,  he  is  taught,  or  rather  compeiledi  to 
relish  the  eublime."  But  with  us  everything  seems  directed  to  proveoi 
any  such  peiTereion  of  us  by  custom  or  example  as  might  compel  us  to 
relifth  tho  sablime ;  by  all  means  we  are  encouraged  to  keep  our  natural 
iasto  for  the  bathos  unimpaired.  I  have  ^nucilr  poinU^d  out  how  in 
literature  the  abssenco  of  any  authoritative  centre,  like  an  Academy,  t<!ods 
to  do  this ;  each  seetion  of  the  public  has  its  own  literary  organ,  and 
the  mass  of  the  public  is  without  any  suspicion  that  the  value  of  tbeso 
organs  is  relative  to  their  being  ncairr  a  certain  ideal  centre  of  correct 
information,  tawtts  and  inUjUigenee,  or  furtlier  awiiy  from  it*  I  have  said 
that  within  certaiu  limiti — which  any  one  who  ia  likely  to  read  tltis  will 
have  no  difhculty  in  drawing  for  himself — my  old  adversair,  the  Satut^Uijf 
Hcricw,  may,  ou  matters  of  litcratiire  and  taste,  be  fiurly  onough  rsgiu^ed, 
I'elativtily  to  a  great  nunibor  of  newspapers  which  treat  the«i  matUirs,  as 
ft  kind  of  organ  of  reason,  lint  I  romember  once  conversing  with  a  com- 
pany of  Noncouformiit  admirere  of  some  lecturer  who  had  let  aft  a  great 
tiro-work,  which  the  Saiupdaif  Rerinc  said  was  all  nutite  and  faUo  lights, 
ai  iiy  f\a  lenderly  ns  I  cr.nid  about  the  effect  of  this  unlk- 

voi  _  at  upon  thoho  with  whom  I  wuh  oonversiiif^ :  ♦*  Dh,**  said 

QUO  who  was  their  t pokei^man.  with  the  most  tmnquil  air  of  conviotioBf 
*•  it  is  true  tho  S*uuKlmj  /^  nViv  abuses  the  lectiiro,  but  the  Brit  Id 
Btmnrr  "  (I  am  not  quite  buru  it  wias  the  DrUtM/i  iinimir,  bttt  it  was  i 
ii««ip«per  of  that  stumfi)  **  wr  i.nr  b  quite  ^mmg" 

The  ffpeaknr  had  eridently  uv  i»  seale  ol  t«Iq6  for 

jvdlg^enb  on  those  topics,  and  that  the  jtidgmontii  of  tho  SaiuMafif  tM4m 
HUttkodhiith  on  tkiaseahh  andtboae  of  !*     ''       '   ^'  tmrrlow*  Qm 
of  the  bfilko#  impknM  by  Rilaro  in  *  ^^^mioits  of  oittn  hi 

I)  caJN»«  eoeoiuiiered  any  Itsi  or  hmdnine^^ 

Uan  of  a  L  by,  of  a  ipre^ 

afsrili  wUch  is  au  AuUniiii;*  wLula  mUiioi  huhiU  are  na^i  ,  ^i  la  gunu 
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to  give  importance  to  things  that  this  or  that  i)orson  says  them  dcuisivelj, 
and  has  a  largo  following  of  some  strong  kind  when  he  says  them.  This 
habit  of  oars  is  very  well  shown  in  that  ahlo  and  interesting  work  of 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's,  which  we  wore  all  reading  last  year,  The  Mormons, 
by  (hie  aj  Theauelces.  Here,  again,  I  am  not  quite  sore  that  my  memory 
servos  mo  as  to  the  exact  title,  hat  I  mean  the  well-known  hook  in  which 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  described  the  Mormons,  and  other  similar  religious 
bodies  in  America,  with  so  much  detail  and  such  warm  sympathy.  In 
this  work  it  is  enough  for  Mr.  Dixon  that  this  or  that  doctrine  has 
its  Babbi  who  talks  big  to  him,  has  a  staunch  body  of  disciples,  and, 
aboTO  all,  has  plenty  of  rifles  ;  that  there  are  any  further  stricter  tests  to 
be  applied  to  a  doctrine  before  it  is  pronounced  important  never  seems 
to  occur  to  him.  ''  It  is  easy  to  say,"  be  writes  of  the  Mormons,  **  that 
those  saints  are  dupes  and  fanatics,  to  laugh  at  Joe  Smith  and  his  church, 
but  what  then?  The  great  facts  remain.  Young  and  his  people  are  at 
Utah ;  a  church  of  200,000  souls ;  an  army  of  20,000  rifles."  But  if  tho 
followers  of  a  doctrine  are  really  dupes,  or  worse,  and  its  promulgators  aro 
reaUy  fanatics,  or  worse,  it  gives  tho  doctrine  no  seriousness  or  authority 
the  more  that  there  should  be  found  200,000  souls— 200,000  of  the  innu- 
merable multitude  with  a  natural  taste  for  the  bathos — to  hold  it,  and 
20,000  rifles  to  defend  it.  And  again,  of  another  religious  organization  in 
America :  ''A  fiur  and  open  field  is  not  to  be  refuRed  when  hosts  so  mighty 
throw  down  wager  of  battle  on  behalf  of  what  they  hold  to  be  true,  however 
strange  their  faith  may  seem."  A  Mr  and  open  field  is  not  to  bo  refused 
to  any  speaker ;  but  this  solemn  way  of  heralding  him  is  quite  out  of  place 
unless  he  has,  for  the  best  reason  and  spirit  of  man,  some  significance. 
"Well,  but,"  says  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  **a  theory  which  has  been 
accepted  by  men  like  Judge  Edmonds,  Dr.  Hare,  Elder  Frederick,  and 
Professor  Bush !  "  And  again  :  "  Such  are,  in  brief,  tho  bases  of  what 
Newman  Weeks,  Sarah  Horton,  Deborah  Butler,  and  tho  associated 
brethren,  proclaimed  in  Bolt's  Hall  as  the  new  covenant  t "  If  ho  was 
summing  up  an  account  of  the  teaching  of  Plato  or  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon  could  not  be  more  earnestly  reverential.  But  the  question  ip,  have 
personages  like  Judge  Edmonds,  and  Ne^vman  Weeks,  and  Elderess  Polly, 
and  Elderess  Antoinette,  and  the  rest  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  heroes 
and  heroines,  anything  of  the  weight  and  significance  for  the  best  reason  and 
spirit  of  man  that  Plato  and  tit.  Paul  have  ?  Evidently  they,  at  present, 
have  not ;  and  a  very  small  taste  of  them  and  their  doctrines  ought  to 
havo  convinced  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  that  they  never  could  have.  **But," 
says  he,  "  tho  magnetic  power  which  Shakciism  is  exercising  on  American 
thought  would  of  itself  compel  us,"  and  so  on.  Now  as  far  as  real  thonglit 
is  concerned — thought  which  aficcts  the  Lest  reason  and  spirit  of  man, 
tho  scientific  thought  of  the  world,  the  only  thought  which  deserves  speaking 
of  in  this  solemn  way — America  has  up  to  tho  present  lime  been  hardly 
more  than  a  province  of  England,  and  even  now  would  not  herself  claim 
to  be  more  than  abreast  of  England ;  and  of  this  only  real  human  thought. 
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EnglisH  thought  itself  is  not  just  now,  as  we  must  all  admit,  ono  of  tlio 
moBt  Bignlficant  factors.  Neither,  then,  can  American  thonght  be  ;  aiid  thM 
magnetic  power  which  Shakerism  exercises  on  American  thought  is  about* 
as  important,  for  the  best  reason  and  spirit  of  man,  as  the  magnetic  power 
which  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel  exercises  on  Birmingham  ProtestautiRm.  And 
as  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  onr  natura]  taste  for  the  batlios  in  rehgion^ — 
never  get  access  to  a  best  self  and  right  reason  which  may  stand  as  a  eerioaa 
authority — by  treating  the  Rev.  W,  Cassel  as  his  own  disciples  treat  hiin, 
seriously,  and  as  if  he  was  as  much  an  anthority  as  any  one  else^  so  wo 
shall  never  get  rid  of  it  while  our  able  and  popular  writers  treat  their  Joe 
Smiths  and  Deborah  Butlers,  with  their  so  many  thousand  souls  and  so 
many  thousand  rifles,  in  the  like  exaggerated  and  misleading  manner,  and 
60  do  their  best  to  confirm  ns  in  a  bad  mental  habit  to  which  we  are  alreacly 
too  prone. 

If  our  habits  make  it  hard  for  ns  to  come  at  the  idea  of  a  high  best 
self,  of  a  paramount  authority,  in  litem tnro  or  rehgion,  how  much  more 
do  they  make  this  hard  in  the  sphere  with  which  we  are  at  present  specially 
concerning  ourselves — tlie  sphere  of  politics  I      In  other  countries,  the 
governors,  not  depending  so  immediatdy  on  the  favour  of  the  govenied, 
have  everything   to  urge  them,   if  they  know  an>ihing  of  right  reason 
(and  it  is  at  least  supposed  that  governors  should  know  more  of  this 
tban   the   mass   of  the   governed),  to   set   it   authoritati?eIy  before   tho 
eooimunity.      But   our  whole   scheme   of  government  being  reproeeo^ 
tativo,  every  one  of  our  governors  has  all  possible  temptation,  inateali 
of  settiug  up  before  the  governed  who  elect  himi  and  on  whose  fikvoar 
he  depends,  a  high  standard   of  right   reason,  to  accommodate  himself 
as  much  as  possible  to  their  natural  taste  for  the  bathos ;  luid  even  if  he 
tries  to  go  counter  to  it,  to  proceed  in  this  with  so  much  fUttcring  and 
coaxings  that  they  shall  not  suspect  their  ignorance  and  prejudices  to  bo  any- 
thing very  unlike  right  reason,  or  their  natural  taste  for  the  bathos  to  differ 
much  fi*om  a  relish  for  the  sublime.     Every  one  i»  thus  in  every  po6Kihli| 
way  encouraged  to  trust  in  his  own  heart ;  hut  ''  he  that  trusteth  in  Ufl 
own  heart,"  says  the  Wise  Man,  *^  is  a  fool  ;  *'  and  at  any  rate  this,  whicfl 
Bishop  Wilson  says,  is  undeniiibly  true  :  **  The  number  of  those  who  need  1^ 
be  awakened  is  far  greater  than  that  of  thoso  who  need  comfort/*     But  in 
our  political  sii'stem  everybody  is  comforted.    <>  ^  oud  gov-  v 

have  to  be  elected  by  the  influence  of  the  Bl*i  niid  who  <'■  ^  n 

their  favour,  sing  the  praises  of  the  Barbarians,  and  say  itll  the  smooth  things 
that  can  be  said  of  them.  With  Mr.  Tennyson,  they  celebrate  **  the  grtvat 
broad-shouldered  genial  Englishman,**  with  hfit  **  sense  of  dtHy/'  hi* 
**  reverence  for  the  laws,"  and  his  '*  patieiit  force/'  who  sn  ru  thd 

*'revolU,  republics,  reTolutiouB,  most  no  graver  than  a  schc  —       :  arrin^ 
cmt,*'  iriiidi  up«et  other  and  kw^  broad nhouldered  nations.     Our  gttid#« 
wT,      .  ■'  ,   r:  "'  :'  ,       ;,.'  "  ,  v    "    :  ,   ■*    ',   ^ivottn 

ui  dmi 

of  thia  eomilrv  fiipplies  the  imndi  the  wiUi  and  tho  fiowir  r^quwiAn  for  all 


isiacEi  jsZ'  iTT3:3zn  £4? 


ihe  gmi  and  good  t^ns  die  han  l^  1«  onxi!.*  snc  gnrtribTr'TfcV  ^sszl 
cm  their  **€micht  good  soBBft.  -vioea  poigcci&Bf  ^rrou^  £qBiaQSDs&  jjcn.-g» 
canaoaupboB^  aod  gnvs  v>  coctvosuBik:  ^THanritf  ^isr  sue  ^tw."  Oit 
guides  wbo  look  to  fl»  &T00-  of  Ibe  TzKVJUot^  vZ  ij^cbl  dsis  -  ^mtt^  at^ 
the  ^■^g*'****  povcn  d  M-^jaarj.  izd  ^if  rshz^ess  prvsv  cf  ^pd.-c" 
Hanh  thingi  are  eud.  too.  zo  dcnis.  le^iiS  aZ  i2ie  p«as  cuisks  cc  ib^ 

■re  00  manifesthr  dicttted  Ij  mt  pidsajc:£  izJ  jrm»s«seSiii:9  cf  &  bc($^:^ 
dftfliv  and  not  br  n^  reasca.  iLiS  ^bfj  r^ri>  zi:  Siiri-^os  rzirc^ss:-:^  cc 
tluMe  at  wliani  tber  are  Jarry^M,  lc3  sZiie  easlj  cf  ibatzr  =ii=»i$.  Fcr 
instance,  ulien  the  Be&cm  Lo^^^a  ctucss  inti^h  agv-^  c  zr  cr:>»  Jk:>i 
tynumical  anstoencr,  tbeae  isTtEcshes  so  e-^dssh-  shcv  the  pftssocs  as! 
point  of  view  of  the  Fdpolaee,  this  ibej  do  iu4  s£k  in^o  the  siDds  of 
tho^  at  idionL  tfaerare  addnsGed,  cr  a-vakfiii  asj  thiysgii:  or  Mtf-^Ttmira- 
tuminthem.  Again,  vhen  Sir  Thomas  Ba^^soa  desecbes  the  PhOistix^es 
aod  the  Pbpolaee  as  inflnoieed  viih  a  kii^d  of  hideoas  passion  for  emasca> 
lating  the  aiistocracT,  that  reproach  so  ckarir  comes  from  the  wrath  and 
ezdled  imagination  of  the  Barbazians,  that  it  does  not  much  set  the  Phili&> 
tines  and  the  Populace  thinking.  Or  when  Mr.  Lowe  calls  the  Pbpnlae^ 
dmnken  and  Tenal,  he  so  eridentlT  calls  them  this  in  an  agonjof  appi«hon- 
sion  for  his  Philistine  or  middle-class  Puliament,  which  has  done  so  manv 
great  and  heroic  works,  and  is  now  threatened  with  mixture  and  debasement* 
that  the  Populace  do  not  lay  his  words  serioushr  to  heart.  So  the  Toice  which 
makes  a  permanent  impression  on  each  of  our  classes  is  the  Toico  of  its 
friends,  and  this  is  from  the  nature  of  things,  as  I  have  said,  a  comforting 
Toice.  The  Barbarians  remain  in  the  belief  that  the  great  broad-shoulderod 
genial  Englishman  may  be  well  satisfied  with  himself;  the  Philistiuos 
remain  in  the  belief  that  the  great  middle-class  of  this  country,  with  its 
earnest  common-sense  penetrating  through  sophisms  and  ignoring  common- 
places,  may  be  well  satisfied  with  itself :  the  Populace,  that  the  working-man 
with  his  bright  powers  of  sympathy  and  ready  powers  of  action,  may 
be  satisfied  with  himself.  What  hope,  at  this  rate,  of  extinguishing  tho 
taste  of  the  bathos  implanted  by  nature  itself  in  tho  soul  of  man,  or  of 
inculcating  the  belief  that  excellence  dwells  among  high  and  stoop  n)cks, 
and  can  only  be  reached  by  those  who  sweat  blood  to  reach  her  ? 

But  it  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  candidates  for  political  iufluonco  and 
leadership,  who  thus  caress  the  solf-lovo  of  those  whoso  suffrages  thoy 
desire,  know  quite  well  that  they  are  not  saving  the  sheer  truth  as  rooHou 
sees  it,  but  that  they  are  using  a  sort  of  couTentionol  language,  or  wliui 
we  call  clap-trap,  which  is  essential  to  the  working  of  roproRcntativo 
institutions.  And  therefore,  I  suppose,  we  ought  rather  to  say  ^vith 
Figaro :  Qui  est-ce  qiCon  trompe  ici  /  Now  I  admit  that  olliMi,  but  iu>t 
always,  when  our  governors  say  smooth  things  to  tho  sclf-lovo  of  tho  clnHH 
^hose  political  support  they  want,  thoy  know  very  well  tlmt  thc\y  iiro 
overstepping,  by  a  long  stride,  tho  bounds  of  truth  aud  HoboruoHK,  and 
while  thoy  talk  they  in  a  manner,  no  doubt,  put  thoir  touguo  iu  tlu^ir 
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check.  Not  always  ;  b^causoi  when  a  Barbarian  appeals  io  his  own  cla^ 
to  mako  hini  tbcu*  ropresoutative  and  jfivt*  liiai  political  power,  ho,  v^hm 
ha  pleases  their  gflf-love  bj  extolling  broad- BhouldcrcJ  gcuial  Kuglishniea 
with  iheir  soQse  of  duty,  rcverenco  for  tho  lawn,  aad  patient  force,  ploaseti 
bis  onvn  self  loTo  and  extols  bimfitdf,  aud  is,  tb^^roforc,  himgdf  ensnan^ 
hy  his  o\ni  smooth  words.  iVnd  bo,  too,  wbcu  a  PhillstijQQ  wautft  to  rqxro^JI 
bis  brother  Philistines,  and  extols  tbe  eaj'ueat  good  simso  which  charac- 
tcrizes  Manchestai',  and  sapplit^s  tho  mind^  the  >YiU,  and  the  power^  as  iho 
Dailtf  Ncu:$  eloquently  miyB,  roquiaiie  for  aU  tha  great  and  good  things 
that  hava  to  bo  done,  he  intoxicates  and  deludes  himself  aa  well 
as  his  brother  Philistines  who  bear  him*  But  it  is  true  thai  a 
Barbarian  often  wants  tha  poUtical  snpport  of  tho  PhilistincR ;  ttnd  he 
unquestionably,  wbon  ho  Uuttera  the  self-love  of  PhiUstiniBin,  and  extols^ 
in  the  approved  fashion,  its  energy,  enteiprise,  and  seif-rchaneo,  con- 
tinually stiiknag  out  new  paths  of  industry  and  subduing  the  forces  uf 
ujiture,  knows  that  he  is  talking  clap- trap,  and,  so  to  say,  puts  his  tongiui 
in  his  cheek.     On  all  matters  where  Nonconlbrmity  and  its  catchworda  aro 

c:(»nccm«d,  this  insincerity  of  Barbarians  needing  Nonconform!  ^  rt, 

anil,  ibcrefore,  Mattering  tho  self-love  of  Nonconformity  and  r.;  At 

cutchwords  without  the  least  real  beHef  in  them,  is  very  noUce»bU.  Whan 
tho  Nonconformists,  in  a  transport  of  bhnd  zeal,  threw  out  8ir  Jamca 
Graham's  useful  Education  Clauses  in  1843,  one-half  of  their  iiarliamcniary 
representatives,  no  doubt,  who  ojied  aloud  against  ^*  triimplingon  thereligioan 
Ubcrty  of  the  DlbSt^ntors  by  hiking  tho  money  of  Dissimturs  io  tf^carJb  tho 
t^inets  of  the  Church  of  England,"  put  thair  tongtto  in  their  cheek  while 
tboy  so  ori«d  out.  And  perhaps  there  is  oven  a  sort  of  motion  of  lii.  Frt^derie 
Hanrijon's  tongue  towards  his  cheek  when  ho  talks  of  the  ''  thntk  cif 
mpiniition/'  and  tells  tho   v     '  *iug  that  thairs  are   tb'  t 

poippi  of  sympathy  and  iht  .  powers  of  itctiou*     But  iL 

on  whieb  I  would  insist  is,  thai  this  iuvoiuotary  tribute  to  liiith  anU   . .  I    1 1  .  ^i 
CIO  tho  part  of  certain  of  our  goTemors  and  guides  never  rcaehe^  ut  uU 
ttiass  of  ua  guveiued,  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  us,  to  abate  our  sttlf-loro,  and  1 
awaken  in  us  a  mispicion  llnii  our  fiivourito  }  l>e,  to  a  higheT~ 

T$maa^  all  uonsense.     Wlmtever  by-play  g(«  lUo  morcj  bid- 

Ugent  of  oor  hsaderf,  wa  do  not  s^^e  it;  and  wv  are  bfl  to  belieTe  ihat^  uol 
cmiy  in  our  own  eyes,  hut  m  tho  eyes  of  our  r  '  tivo  ami  ruling 

masi,  tboi«  ii  nothing  more  admirable  Lhan  am  ^df,  wbai0T«r 

our  onliiiary  wlf  happans  Ui  l)e— Barb:ir  ov  P<jpulacc. 

That  •voiyihiu^  in  our  pohttt^td  Hk  from  ns  that  thora 

b  aojihisig  wi^or  than  our  ordinary  Mikei,  and  to  prereni  our  getting  ih^ 
ontionoCai  -      '-  v      .....     ..  mia 

oftheCQlh<  ). 

tofy  ic  turn  iuio  a  kind  oi  i  :^'ive  ptili 

ri  I  I  W1UI  in  ' 

to  UA>'  nand  in  tba  mattor  U  *<;hA»oU  ai4  thur  i;Mmut;«^u*   iu  i'm^^m  Uhi~ 
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best  Bchoolfi  are  Crown  patronage  schools,  as  they  arc  called :  schools  which 
have  been  established  and  endowed  (and  new  ones  are  to  this  day  being 
established  and  endowed)  by  the  Sovereign  himself  out  of  his  own  revenues, 
to  be  under  the  direct  control  and  management  of  him  or  of  ihoso  repre- 
senting  him,  and  to  serve  as  types  of  what  schools  should  be.  The 
Soreieigny  as  his  position  raises  him  above  many  prejudices  and  little- 
nesses, and  as  he  can  always  have  at  his  disposal  the  best  advice, 
has  evident  advantages  over  private  founders  in  well  planning  and 
directing  a  school ;  while  at  the  same  time  his  great  means  and  his  great 
influence  secoro,  to  a  well-planned  school  of  his,  credit  and  authority.  This 
is  what,  in  North  Germany,  the  governors  do,  in  the  matter  of  education, 
for  the  governed ;  and  one  may  say  that  they  thus  give  the  governed  a 
lesson,  and  draw  out  in  them  the  idea  of  a  right  reason  higher  than  the 
BOggestions  of  an  ordinary  num's  ordinary  self.  But  in  England  how 
difliarent  is  the  part  which  in  this  matter  our  governors  are  accustomed  to 
play  I  The  Licensed  Victuallers  or  the  Commercial  Travellers  propose  to 
make  a  school  for  their  children  ;  and  I  suppose,  in  the  matter  of  schools, 
one  may  call  the  Licensed  Victuallers  or  the  Commercial  Tiitvellers  ordinary 
men,  with  the  natural  taste  for  the  bathos  uncured  ;  and  a  Sovereign  with 
the  advice  of  men  like  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  or  Schleiermacher  may,  in 
this  matter,  be  a  better  judge,  and  nearer  to  right  reason.  And  it  will  be 
allowed,  probably,  that  right  reason  would  suggest  that,  to  have  a  sheer 
school  of  licensed  victuallers'  children,  or  a  sheer  school  of  commercial 
travellers'  children,  aud  to  bring  them  all  up,  not  only  at  homo  but  at 
school  too,  in  a  kind  of  odour  of  licensed  victualism  or  of  bagmnnism,  is  not 
a  wise  training  to  give  to  these  children.  And  in  Gennaiiy,  1  have  said, 
the  action  of  the  national  guides  or  governors  is  to  suggest  and  provide  a 
better.  But  in  England  the  action  of  the  national  guides  or  governtus 
is  for  a  royal  prince  or  a  great  minister  to  go  down  to  the  opening  of  the 
licensed  victuallei*s'  or  of  the  commercial  travellers*  school,  to  take  tlio 
chair,  to  ext«)l  the  energy  and  self-reliance  of  the  licensed  victuallers  or 
the  commercial  travellers,  to  bo  all  of  then*  way  of  thinking,  to  predict  full 
success  to  their  schools,  and  never  so  much  as  to  liint  to  them  that  they 
sure  doing  a  very  foolish  thing,  and  that  the  right  way  to  go  to  work  with 
their  children's  education  is  quite  diflereut.  And  it  is  the  same  in  almost 
every  department  of  affairs.  "While,  on  the  Continent,  the  idea  prevails 
that  it  is  tho  business  of  the  heads  and  representatives  of  the  nation,  by 
virtue  of  their  superior  means,  power,  and  information,  to  set  an  example 
and  to  provide  suggestions  of  right  reason,  among  us  the  idea  is  that  the 
business  of  tho  heads  aud  representatives  of  tho  nation  is  nothing  of  tlio 
kind,  but  to  applaud  tho  natui-al  fastc  for  tho  bathos  showing  itself 
vigorously  in  any  part  of  the  community,  and  to  encourage  its  workn. 

Now  I  do  ^ot  say  that  tho  political  system  of  foroi;;(n  coiintiios  has  not 
inconveniences  which  may  outweigh  tlio  inconveniences  of  oiu"  o\mi  political 
system ;  nor  am  I  tlie  least  proposing  to  get  rid  of  oiu:  own  iK)litical  system 
and  to  adopt  theirs.     But  a  sound  ccntro  of  authority  being  what,  in  this 
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disfiuifiitioE,  we  have  been  led  to  seek,  and  right  reason,  or  oar  best  eclff 
appearing  alone  to  offer  euch  a  sonnd  centre  of  anthority,  it  is  necessaiy 
,Xo  take  note  of  tlio  chief  impedimente  which  hinder,  in  this  country,  the 
■SEtrication  or  recognition  of  this  right  reason  as  a  paramount  authoritj, 
with  a  view  to  aften^ards  trying  in  what  way  thoy  can  best  be  removed. 

This  being  borne  in  mind,  I  proceed  to  rt?mark  bow  not  only  do  wo 
get  no  suggestions  of  right  reason,  and  no  rebukes  of  our  ordinary  Bclf, 
&om  our  governors »  bat  a  kind  of  philosophical  theory  is  widely  spread 
among  ns  to  the  e&eai  that  there  is  no  such  thing  at  all  as  a  best  self  and 
a  right  reason  having  claim  to  paramonnt  anthority,  or,  at  any  rate,  no  such 
thing  aacertainablo  and  capable  of  being  made  nee  of ;  and  that  there  is 
nothing  but  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  and  works  of  our  ordinary  selves, 
and  suggestions  of  oui*  natural  taste  for  the  bathos,  pretty  oqoal  in  valoe, 
which  are  doomed  either  to  an  irreooncileable  conflict,  or  else  to  a  perpetual 
give  and  take ;  and  that  wisdom  consists  in  choosing  the  give  and  takd 
rather  than  the  conHint,  and  in  sticking  to  our  choice  ^viih  putieuco  and 
good  humonr.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  another  philosophical 
theoiy  rife  among  us,  to  the  effect  that  without  the  labour  of  perverting 
ourselves  by  custom  or  example  to  reUsh  right  reason,  but  by  eontinoing 
all  of  us  to  follow  freely  our  natural  taste  for  the  bathos,  we  shall,  by  the 
mercy  of  Providence,  and  by  a  kind  of  natural  tendency  of  things,  come  in 
time  to  relish  and  follow  right  reason.  The  great  promoters  of  these 
philosophical  theories  are  onr  newspapers,  which,  no  less  than  onr  parlia- 
mentary representatives,  may  be  said  to  act  the  part  of  guides  and  governors 
to  us  ;  and  these  favourite  doctrines  of  theirs  I  call^-or  should  call  if  the 
doctrines  were  not  preached  by  authorities  I  so  mach  respect — the  first,  a 
peculiarly  British  form  of  atheism,  the  second,  a  peculiarly  British  form  of 
quietism.  The  first-named  melancholy  doctrine  is  preached  in  The  Tinted 
with  great  clearness  and  beauty  of  style  ;  indeed,  it  is  well  known,  from  tho 
jMample  uf  the  poet  Lncretias  and  others,  what  great  masters  of  style  this 
^ad  doctrine  has  always  counted  among  its  promulgators.  *♦  It  is  of  »o 
use,"  says  The  Titnt$,  **  for  ns  to  attempt  to  force  upon  our  neighbours  our 
several  likings  and  dialikings.  We  must  take  things  as  they  are.  Every- 
body has  his  own  little  yision  of  religit>u8  or  civil  perfection.  Under  the 
evident  impossibility  of  satisfying  everybody,  we  agree  to  take  onr  stand 
on  equal  laws  and  on  a  system  as  open  and  liberal  as  is  possible.  Tbo 
result  is  that  everybody  has  more  Hberty  of  action  and  ol  apaaking  hart 
than  else  in   the  Old  World*"      We  como  again  here  iip4fl 

3Ir.  li'  celebrated  definition  of  happiness,  on  which  I  have  so  oMI 

Ijommcnted  :  **  I  look  around  me  and  ask  what  is  tho  etate  of  England  f 
Is  Dot  every  man  able  to  say  what  he  Itkes  ?  I  ask  you  whether  tlio 
world  ovar,  or  in  paal  hi8tor^%  tborc*  r«  wtiything  IJkr*  it  ?  Nf»ihin«.  I 
pray  that  oar  uiirivalled  hn  ;iHt/'     "3 '  ry 

(>i  mir  system  cif  check*  and  t:  .l.  .  .,  .  .  ..urn  doing  .^  -,  ,  :.  ,  _.:_  "i 
hfkve  already  seen  to  have  been  oonveni«at  onoogh  so  long  m  thtcrt  wora 
only  the  BaHKiriiiiis  and  the  Philiatimjs  to  do  what  tliey  liktid,  btti  to  km 
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geiting  inconyenient  now  that  the  Populace  wants  to  do  what  it  likes  too. 
But  for  all  that,  I  will  not  at  once  dismiss  this  famous  doctrine,  bat  will 
fint  qaoie  another  passage  from  The  Times,  applying  the  doctrine  to  a 
matter  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking — education.  '*  The  difficulty 
here/'  Bays  The  Times,  **  does  not  reside  in  any  removable  arrangements. 
Ji  18  inherent  and  native  in  the  actual  and  inveterate  state  of  things  in  this 
oountry.  All  these  powers  and  personages,  aU  these  conflicting  influences 
and  varieties  of  character,  exist,  and  have  long  existed  among  us ;  they  are 
fitting  it  oat,  and  will  long  continue  to  flght  it  out,  without  commg  to 
thai  happy  consummation  when  some  one  element  of  the  British  character 
is  to  destroy  or  to  absorb  all  the  rest.''  There  it  is;  the  various 
promptings  of  the  natoral  taste  for  the  bathos  in  this  man  and  that 
amoogat  us  are  fighting  it  out ;  and  the  day  will  never  come  (and,  indeed, 
irhy  flhoold  we  wish  it  to  come  ?)  when  one  man's  particular  sort  of  taste 
fiir  the  bathos  shall  tyrannize  over  another  man's ;  nor  when  right  reason 
(if  that  may  be  called  an  element  of  the  British  character)  shall  absorb  and 
role  them  all.  **  The  whole  system  of  this  country,  like  the  constitution 
we  boast  to  inherit,  and  are  glad  to  uphold,  is  made  up  of  established  facts, 
preaeriptiye  authorities,  existing  usages,  powers  that  be,  persons  in  posses- 
non,  and  communities  or  classes  that  have  won  dominion  for  themselves, 
and  will  hold  it  against  all  comers."  Every  force  in  the  world,  evidently, 
except  the  one  reconciling  force,  right  reason  I  Sir  Thomas  Bateson 
here,  the  Bev.  W.  Oassel  on  this  side,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  on  that !  pull  devil, 
poll  baker  I  presented  with  the  mastery  of  style  of  our  leading  journal, 
the  sad  picture,  as  one  gazes  upon  it,  assumes  the  iron  and  inexorable 
solemnity  of  tragic  destiny. 

After  this,  the  milder  doctrine  of  our  other  philosophical  teacher,  the 
Daily  News,  has,  at  first,  something  very  attractive  and  assuaging.  The 
Daily  Neics  begins,  indeed,  in  appearance,  to  weave  the  iron  wob  of 
necessity  round  us  like  The  Times.  **  The  alternative  is  between  a  man's 
doing  what  he  likes  and  bis  doing  what  some  one  else,  probably  not  one 
whit  wiser  than  himself,  likes."  This  points  to  the  tacit  compact,  mentioned 
in  my  last  paper,  between  the  Barbarians  and  the  Philistines,  and  into 
which  it  is  hoped  that  the  Populace  will  one  day  enter ;  the  compact, 
so  creditable  to  English  honesty,  that  no  class,  if  it  exercise  power,  haviitg 
only  the  ideas  and  aims  of  its  ordinary  self  to  give  effect  to,  shall 
treat  its  ordinary  self  too  seriously,  or  attempt  to  impose  it  on 
others;  but  shall  let  these  others — the  Bev.  W.  Cassel,  for  instance, 
in  his  Papist-baiting,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  his  Hyde  Park  anarchy- 
mongering,  have  their  fling.  But  then  the  Daily  News  suddenly  lights 
up  ihe  g^oom  of  necessitarianism  with  bright  beams  of  hope.  **No 
doubt,"  it  says,  "  the  common  reason  of  society  ought  to  check  the  aber- 
rations of  individual  eccentricity."  This  common  reason  of  society  looks 
yeiy  like  our  best  self  or  right  reason,  to  which  we  want  to  give  authority, 
by  making  the  action  of  the  State,  or  nation  in  its  collective  character,  the 
ezpiessioQ  of  it.    But  of  this  project  of  ours,  the  Daily  News,  with  its 
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Biibtle  diiilecUcs,  makei  bayoe.  '•  Make  tho  Btaio  the  organ  of  Hi©  common 
reason  ?  '*  it  says.  *•  You  maj  make  it  the  organ  of  sometliing  or  ot!i^, 
but  hot^  eau  jou  be  certain  that  reason  will  be  tho  quality  which  will  he 
omlH^diLil  in  it  ?  "  You  camiot  bo  certain  of  it,  undonbte^l}*,  If  you  never 
tiy  to  bring  the  thing  about :  but  the  question  is,  tho  action  of  the  Htalo 
being  the  action  of  the  collective  nation,  and  the  action  of  the  cuUtctitft 
nation  carrying  natmnUy  great  publicity,  weight,  and  force  of  oxan^ple  with 
it,  whether  we  should  not  try  to  put  into  the  action  of  the  8tat<j  u«  touch 
as  po^iBiblc  of  right  reason,  or  our  best  self,  which  maVi  in  this  niannrr* 
come  back  to  as  with  new  force  and  authority,  may  hate  yiMibility,  fomi* 
and  influenco,  and  help  to  confirm  us,  in  the  many  momenta  when  %v(v  are 
iuclmed  to  be  our  ordinary  eelvofl  merely,  in  resi^stiug  our  natural  ta^te  of 
tho  bathos  rather  than  in  giving  way  to  it "? 

But  no !  Bays  our  teacher :  **  it  is  better  ihtre  should  be  an  infiniti^ 
variety  of  experimenta  in  human  action,  because,  as  tho  explorers  multiply, 
the  true  track  is  more  likely  to  bo  discovered.  The  common  reasot)  of 
society  can  check  the  abeiTutione  of  individual  eccentricity  only  by  acting 
on  the  individual  reason ;  and  it  will  do  so  in  the  main  sufflciently.  If  left 
to  this  natural  opcrnttou.'*  Tills  is  what  I  call  the  specially  British 
form  of  quietiBm,  or  a  devout,  but  excessive*  reliance  on  an  o\'er-raling 
Providence,     ProviduDce,  as  the  moraUsts  are  careful  to  tell  u  Mv 

works  in  human  nflairg  by  human  means ;  so  when  we  want  to  lit 

reason  act  on  individual  reason,  our  best  self  on  our  ordinary  sdi,  we  ^cck 
to  give  it  more  power  of  doing  bo  by  giving  it  pubUc  rocognition  and 
authority,  and  embodying  it,  so  far  as  we  can.  fo  the  Btata.  It  acwns  tnn 
much  to  ask  of  Providence,  thiU  wbilo  wc,  on  our  «  *  n- 

gtsuitttl  tast^j  for  the  bathos  to  its  natural  operation  n  ly 

of  experiments,  Providence  «honld  mystcrinoBly  guide  it  into  iho  true 
track,  and  compel  it  to  relish  the  eublime.  At  any  ral<^,  great  mc^n  and 
great  institutions  have  hitherto  seemed  neccBRary  for  producing  any  ocm- 
Pidcrable  effect  of  this  kind.  No  doubt  x^e  have  an  lufiniie  variety  nf 
experiments,  and  an  ever-multiplying  muUitadc  of  e^lonen*;  <fvcn  in 
this  short  paper  I  have  enumerated  many:  tho  BHHxh  Bmnfir^  Jisd^te 
Kdmonds,  Newman  Weeks,  Deborah  Butler,  Eldwf^S  Poll^  v-'\ar 
ifovefl,  U)c  Rev*  W,  Cassel,  the  Licensed  Tictualh*rs,  ihf*  <  il 

1'  anil   I  know  not  how  many  more  :  and  the  i  f  this 

L  .y  aro  ff^veJlbg  every  day.     But  what  a  dtplh  .  .    ^,,li^ln,  or 

nhther,  what  an  ov(»r-bold  eall  on  the  direct  int«ir|)osiiion  of  Providoncto,  to 
believe  that  these  it  it  '  "    '  "      '        '      V     nl 

any  tixic^  **  will  do  ^  1 1 

if  left  k)  their  m' 

Philosophort  say,  iiiL  ,  :,  .., :,.,,,.  

bat  io  say  that  wts  shall  kam  virtue  by  i*eii 

I  hattlujil,  H. 

I  Woolktftii!  t 

rtsuoa  by  foUowtng  Ihcir  ]io«o0»  this  c^^riaisily  doc>s  appear  aver*aiiOL 
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It  18  trae  what  wo  wont  is  to  make  right  reason  act  on  individual 
xeaBODi  the  reason  of  individuals  ;  all  our  search  for  authority  has  that  for 
its  end  and  aim.     The  Daihj  News  says,  I  observe,  that  all  my  argument 
for  anthorify  *«  has  a  non-inteUectual  root ;  "  and  from  what  I  know  of  my 
own  mind  and  its  inertness,  I  think  this  so  probable,  that  I  should  be 
inclined  easily  to  admit  it,  if  it  were  not  that,  in  the  first  place,  nothing  of 
thiB  kind,  perhaps,  should  be  admitted  without  examination ;  and  in  the 
seccmd,  a  way  of  accounting  for  this  charge  being  made  in  this  particular 
instanee  without  fhU  grounds,  appears  to  present  itself.     What  seems  to 
me  to  account  here,  perhaps,  for  the  charge,  is  the  want  of  flexibihty  of  om- 
race,  on  which  I  have  so  often  remarked.    I  mean,  it  being  admitted  that  the 
conformity  of  the  indi\'idual  reason  of  the  Bev^  W.  Cassel  or  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
with  right  reason  is  our  true  object,  and  not  the  mere  restraining  them,  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  State,  from  Papist-baiting  or  railing-breaking — admit- 
ting this,  we  hare  so  little  flexibility  that  we  cannot  readily  perceive  that 
the  State's  restraining  them  from  these  indulgences  may  yet  fix  clearly  in 
their  minds  that,  to  the  collective  nation,  these  indulgences  appear  irrational 
and  nnallowable,  may  make  them  pause  and  reflect,  and  may  contribute 
to  bringing,  with  time,  their  individual  reason  into  harmony  with  right 
reason.     But  in  no  country,  owing  to  the  want  of  intellectual  flexibility 
above  mentioned,  is  the  leaning  which  is  our  natural  one,  and,  therefore, 
needs  no  recommending  to  us,   so  sedulously  recommended,   and  the 
leaning  which  is  not  our  natural  one,  and,  therefore,  does  not  need  dis- 
praising to  us,  so  sedulously  dispraised,  as  in  oui*s.     To  rely  on  the 
individual  being,  with  us,  the  natural  leaning,  we  will  hear  of  nothing  but 
the  good  of  relying  on  the  indi\idual ;  to  act  through  the  collective  nation 
on  the  individual  being  not  our  natural  leaning,  we  will  hear  nothing  in 
recommendation  of  it.     But  the  wise  know  that  we  often  need  to  hear 
most  of  that  to  which  wo  are  least  inclined,  and  even  to  loam  to  employ, 
in  certain  circumstances,  that  which  is  capable,  if  employed  amiss,  of 
being  a  danger  to  us. 

Elsewhere  this  is  far  better  understood  than  here.  lu  the  last 
number  of  the  Westminster  BevicxCy  an  able  wiiter,  but  'svith  precisely  our 
national  want  of  flexibility  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  has  unearthed, 
I  see,  for  our  present  needs,  an  English  translation,  published  some 
years  ago,  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  book,  Tlxe  Sphere  and  Duties 
of  Government,  Humboldt's  object  in  this  book  is  to  show  that  the 
operation  of  Government  ought  to  be  severely  limited  to  what  directly 
and  immediately  relates  to  the  security  of  person  and  property. 
"Wlhelm  von  Humboldt,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  souls  that 
have  ever  existed,  used  to  say  that  one's  business  in  life  was,  first,  to 
perfect  oneself  by  all  the  means  in  one's  power,  and,  secondly,  to  tr}^  and 
create  in-  the  world  around  one  an  aristocracy,  the  most  numerous  that 
one  possibly  could,  of  talents  and  characters.  He  saw,  of  course,  that, 
in  the  end,  eveiything  comes  to  this,  that  the  individual  must  act 
for  himself,   and  must  bo  perfect  in    himself;    and    he    Hved    in    a 
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country,  Gommny,  wliere  people  were  diaposed  to  act  too  little  for 
themselves,  and  to  rel^^  too  mucb  on  the  Government.  But  cvoq 
thus,  such  was  his  flexibiUtj,  so  UtUo  was  he  in  bondage  to  a  mero 
abstract  maxim^  ibat  be  saw  very  well  that  for  his  purpose  itself  of 
enabling  the  individaal  to  stand  perfect  on  his  own  foundations,  nud  to  do 
^\Hthout  the  State,  the  action  of  the  State  would  for  long,  lung  years 
be  necessary ;  and  soon  after  he  \\Tote  his  book  on  TVi/*  Sphere  and  Duties 
of  Gavenimenii  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  became  Minister  of  Educatiun  in 
Prussia,  and  from  his  ministry  oil  the  great  reforms  which  give  the  control 
of  PruBsiati  education  to  the  State — the  transference  of  the  management 
of  public  schools  from  their  old  boards  of  trustees  to  the  State^  the  obli- 
gaioiy  State- examination  for  Bcbools,  the  obligatory  State* examination  for 
schoolmasters,  and  the  foundation  of  the  great  State  University  of  Berlin — 
take  their  origin.  This  his  English  reviewer  says  not  a  word  of ;  perhaps 
he  did  not  know  it,  it  is  possible  be  would  not  have  nnderstood  it  Lf  he  had 
known  it.  But  writing  for  a  people  whose  dangers  liei  as  we  have  sees 
on  the  side  of  their  unchecked  and  unguided  individual  action,  who 
dangers  none  of  them  lie  on  the  side  of  an  over-reliance  on  the  State, ! 
qnotes  just  bo  much  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  example  as  cAn  flatUfr 
them  in  their  propensities^  and  do  them  no  good ;  and  just  what  might 
make  them  think,  and  be  of  use  to  them,  he  leaves  on  one  side.  This 
precisely  recalls  the  manner,  it  will  be  observed,  in  which  we  have  seon 
that  our  royal  and  noble  personages  proceed  with  the  Licensed  Yietuallers. 

In  France  the  action  of  tlie  State  on  individuals  is  yet  more  pre- 
ponderant  than  in  Germany ;  and  the  need  which  ^ends  of  homau 
perfection  feel  to  enable  the  individual  to  stand  perfect  on  his  own 
fouDdalious  is  all  the  stronger.  But  what  says  one  of  the  keenest  of  theve 
Mends,  Monsiour  Kenan,  on  State  action,  and  even  State  action  in  that 
very  sphere  where  in  France  it  is  most  excessive,  the  sphere  of  education? 
Hire  are  his  words  i — *'  A  libei-al  beheves  in  liberty,  and  Uberty  ftignifics4 
the  non-intervention  of  the  State.  But  such  an  ideal  is  gtitl  a  long  traif  ujT 
/tvm  t«,  and  the  very  memis  to  rnnme  it  to  an  imyfmtU  dishmce  M^idd  be 
pre^htly  the  State  $  mihdrauiiuj  its  art  ion  too  koou,*'  And  this,  he  ttddu, 
is  even  truer  of  education  than  of  any  other  department  of  public  afTuirs* 

We  see,  then,  how  indispensable  to  that  human  perfection  which  we 
seek  is,  in  tbe  opinion  of  good  judges,  some  stich  public  rocognitioQ 
and  estabhshmetit  of  our  best  self,  or  right  reason,  as  culture  leads  ns  to 
try  and   embody  in  the  State.     Wo  see,  too,  tbe  manv  •^ 

which  come  &om  its  non-recogiuUon,  iind  the  almc^st  fann  ,  ii 

opposes  itself  to  its  recognition.  These  inconveniences  and  that  seal  thu 
lover  of  perfection  must  make  himself  thoroughly  acqutunted  witli,  in 
onler  to  see  how  they  may  bo  most  fitly  dealt  with  ;  and  as  wo  have  nol 
yet  exliftofrtod  the  rich  varieties  of  their  development,  or  the  lessons  tbay 
haro  to  teach  n^.  we  tiniKt  n^turn  Uy  thi^ .  subject  oucQ  more  bi^Ti^na 
concluding'. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Mr.   Cutbill's  Visit. 

F  yoQ  knew  the  work  I  had  to  find 
yon,"  said  Mr.  Catbill,  entering  the 
room  and  throwing  his  hat  care- 
lessly on  a  table.  <'  I  had  the 
whole  police  at  work  to  look  you 
up,  and  only  succeeded  at  last  by 
the  half-hint  that  you  were  a  great 
political  offender,  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  would  never  forgive  the  autho- 
rities if  they  concealed  you.'* 

**  I  declare/*  said  Augustus, 
gravely,  "  I  am  much  flattered  by 
all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to 
blacken  my  character.** 

'*  Character !  bless  your  heart, 
so  long  as  you  ain't  a  Frenchman, 
these  people  don't  care  about  your 
character.  An  English  conspirator 
is  the  most  harmless  of  all  creatures. 
Had  you  been  a  Pole  or  an  Italian, 
the  Prefet  told  me,  he'd  have  known  every  act  of  your  daily  life.** 

"  And  so  we  shall  have  to  leave  this,  now  ?  '*  said  Ellen,  with  some 
Texation  in  her  tone. 

*«  Not  a  bit  of  it,  if  you  don't  dislike  the  surveillance  they'll  bestow 
on  you ;  and  it'll  be  the  very  best  protection  against  rogues  and  pick- 
voL.  xvn. — NO.  99.  18, 
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pockets ;  and  I'll  go  and  bbj  that  jou're  not  the  man  I  soBpeet^d 
at  alL" 

'*  Pray  take  no  farther  trouble  on  our  behalf,  sir/'  said  Bramleigli, 
stiffly  and  haughtily. 

*'  Which  being  interpreted  means, — make  yonr  visit  as  short  as  may 
be.  and  go  your  way,  Tom  Cutbill — don't  it  ?  " 

•*  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  sir,  that  I  have  yet  gaessed  the  object  o( 
your  coming/' 

*<  If  yon  go  to  that,  I  suspect  1*11  be  as  much  puzzled  as  yonrself*  I 
came  to  see  you  because  I  heard  you  were  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  don*t 
think  I  had  any  other  very  preesing  reason,  I  had  to  decamp  from 
England  somewhat  hurriedly,  and  I  came  over  here  to  bcj  as  they  call  itt 
'  out  of  the  way/  till  this  storm  blows  over." 

•*  What  storm  ?     IVe  heard  nothing  of  a  storm," 

**  YottVe  not  heard  that  the  Lisconnor  scheme  has  blown  up  ? — ^the  ] 
great  Culduff  Mining  Company  has  exploded,  and  blown  all  the  sharo- 
holders  sky-high  ?  " 

"Not  a  word  of  it." 

•*  Why,  there's  more  writs  after  the  promoters  this  morning  than  ever 
there  was  scrip  for  paid-up  capital.     We're  all  in  for  it — eveiy 
of  ns/* 

"  Was  it  a  mere  bubble  then — a  fraud  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  call  a  bubble,  or  wiiat  you  mean  by  a  fraud* 
We  had  all  that  constitutes  a  company  :  we  had  a  scheme  and  we  had  a 
lord.  If  an  over-greedy  public  wants  grandeur  and  gain  besides,  it  must 
be  disappointed ;  as  I  told  the  gejieral  meeting,  '  You  don't  erpect  pro^t 
as  well  as  the  peerage,  do  you  ?  '  " 

**  You  yourself  told  me  there  was  coal," 

**  So  there  was.     I  am  ready  to  maintain  it  still.     Isn't  that  moDoy» 
Bramloigh  ?  "  said  he»  taking  a  handful  of  silver  from  his  pocket ;  *'  goodj 
coin  of  the  realm,  with  her  Majesty's  imago  ?     But  if  you  wkcA  mit 
there  was  much  more  where  it  came  from — why*  the  witnees  mighti  as  thd  I 
newspapers  say,  hesitate  and  show  confusion/' 

•*  You  mean  then,  in  short,  there  was  only  coal  enough  to  fonn 
preteixt  for  a  company  ?  " 

**  m  tell  yon  what  I  mean,"  snl^  '"    *  1*  stnrdlly.     "  I  bolted  fhiml 
London  rather  than  be  stuck  in  a  \.  c  and  batigorod  by  a  crosii^ 

oxaminiijg  barrister,  and  Vm  not  going  to  csxpoao  myself  to  the  same  sorl 
of  diversion  here  from  you/* 

*'  I  ttSBuro  yon.  sir,  the  matter  had  no  interest  for  me^  beyotnd  tlio 
opportunity  it  aff •  i  of  exculpation." 

*'  For  the  exv  ,  part,  I  can  take  it  &BSf"  eidd  Cutbill*  with  a 

di7  Uugb.     ''  I  wish  1  had  nothbg  heavier  on  my  heart  than  the  bad  of 
my  conscience  ;  but  I*ve  been  signing  my  muoo  to  deeds,  and  writing 
Tom  Cutbill  across  aooopianees,  in  a  sort  of  indiscriminaie  way,  that  iitl 
Ibo  CMhsm  houFB  btloru  ii  CommBmum  in  Bankmpicj  ain*t  so  pleoaant 
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I  mnst  say,  Bramleigh,  your  distingoished  relativo  Coldofif  doesn't  cut 
up  weU." 

« I  think}  Mr.  Ontbill,  if  yon  have  any  complaint  to  make  of  Lord 
GnldnfT,  yon  might  have  chosen  a  more  fitting  auditor  than  his  brother- 
in-law." 

**  I  thought  the  world  had  outgrown  the  cant  of  connection.  I  thought 
that  we  had  got  to  be  so  widely-minded  that  you  might  talk  to  a  man 
about  his  sister  as  freely  as  if  she  were  the  Queen  of  Sheba." 

**  Pray  do  me  the  favour  to  believe  me  still  a  bigot,  sir." 

**  How  far  is  Lord  Culduff  involved  in  the  mishap  you  speak  of, 
Mr.  Cutbill  ?  "  said  Nelly,  with  a  courteousness  of  tone  she  hoped  might 
restore  their  guest  to  a  better  humour. 

**  I  think  he'll  net  some  five-and-twenty  thousand  out  of  the  transac- 
tion ;  and  from  what  I  know  of  the  distinguished  viscount,  he'll  not  ^e 
awake  at  night  fretting  over  the  misfortunes  of  Tom  Cutbill  and  fellows.*' 

'<  Will  this — thia  misadventure,"  stammered  out  Augustus,  **  prevent 
your  return  to  England  ?  " 

'<  Only  for  a  season.  A  man  lies  by  for  these  things,  Just  as  he  does 
for  a  thunderstorm ;  a  little  patience  and  the  sun  shines  out,  and  he  walks 
about  fr-eely  as  ever.  If  it  were  not,  besides,  for  this  sort  of  thing,  we  City 
men  would  never  have  a  day's  recreation  in  life ;  nothing  but  work,  work, 
from  morning  till  night.  How  many  of  us  would  see  Switzerland,  I  ask 
yon,  if  we  didn't  smash?  The  Lisolvent  Court  is  the  way  to  the  Bhine, 
Bramleigh,  take  my  word  for  it,  though  it  ain't  set  down  in  John  Murray." 

^*  K  a  light  heart  could  help  to  a  light  conscience,  I  must  say, 
Mr.  Cutbill,  you  would  appear  to  possess  that  enviable  lot." 

"  There's  such  a  thing  as  a  very  small  conscience,"  said  Cutbill,  closing 
one  eye,  and  looking  intensely  roguish.  <^  A  conscience  so  unobtrusive 
that  one  can  treat  it  like  a  poor  relation,  and  put  it  anywhere." 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Cutbill,  you  shock  me,"  said  Ellen,  trying  to  look  re- 
proachful and  grave. 

"I'm  sorry  for  it,  Miss  Bramleigh,"  said  he,  with  mock  sorrow  in  his 
manner. 

**  Had  not  our  friend  L'Estrange  an  interest  in  this  xmfortunate  specu- 
lation ?  "  asked  Bramleigh. 

**  A  trifle ;  a  mere  trifle.  Two  thousand  I  think  it  was.  Two,  or  two- 
flve-hundred.     I  forget  exactiy  which." 

"  And  is  this  entirely  lost  ?  " 

"  Well,  pretty  much  the  same  ;  they  talk  of  sevenpence  dividend,  but 
I  suspect  they're  over-sanguine.     I'd  say  five  was  nearer  the  mark." 

"  Do  they  know  the  extent  of  their  misfortune  ?  "  asked  Ellen,  eagerly. 

'*  If  they  read  The  Times  they're  sure  to  see  it.  The  money  article  is 
awfully  candid,  and  never  attempts  any  delicate  concealment,  like  the 
reports  in  a  police-court.  The  fact  is.  Miss  Bramleigh,  the  financial 
people  always  end  like  Cremome,  with  a  *  grand  transparency '  that  displays 
the  whole  company  I " 
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*♦  I'm  so  sorry  for  the  L'Estrange«,"  mdd  Ellen,  feelingly. 

**  And  why  not  sorry  for  Tom  Culbill,  miss  ?  Why  have  no  oompas- 
Bion  for  that  gifted  creature,  and  generous  mortal,  whoao  worst  fault  was 
that  he  believed  in  a  lord  ?  " 

**  Mr.  Cutbill  is  so  sure  to  sympathize  with  himself  and  hie  own  griefs 
that  he  has  no  need  of  me ;  and  then  he  looks  so  like  one  that  would  have 
recuperative  powers." 

**  There  youVe  hit  it,"  cried  he,  enthusiasticaUy.  *'  That's  it  I  that's 
what  makes  Tom  Cutbill  the  man  he  is-— ^fiectes  non  &angis.  I  hope 
I  have  it  right ;  but  I  mean  you  may  smooth  him  down  but  you  can't 
smash  him  ;  and  it*s  to  tell  the  noble  viscount  as  much  I'm  now  on  my 
way  to  Bome.  I'll  say  to  the  distiuguished  peer,  *I'm  only  a  pawn  on  the 
chess-board ;  but  look  to  it,  my  lord,  or  I'll  give  check  to  the  king !  *  Won*t 
he  undi^rstand  me  ?  ay,  in  a  second  too  !  " 

**  I  trust  something  can  be  done  for  poor  TEstrange,"  said  Augustus. 
"It  was  his  sister  s  fortune  ;  and  the  whole  of  it,  too." 

**  LpeavG  that  to  me»  then.  I'll  make  better  terms  for  him  than  he'll 
get  by  the  assignee  under  the  court.  Bless  your  heart,  Bramleigh,  if  it 
wasn^t  for  a  little  *  extramural  equity,'  as  one  might  call  it,  it  would  go  very 
hard  with  the  widow  and  the  orphan  in  this  world  ;  but  we,  coarse- 
minded  fellows,  as  IVe  no  doubt  you'd  call  us,  we  do  kinder  things  in  our 
own  way  than  Commissioners  under  the  Act," 

"  Can  you  recover  the  money  for  them  ?  "  asked  Augustus,  eamestlj; 
"  can  you  do  that  ?  " 

"  Not  legally — not  a  chance  of  it ;  but  I  think  I'll  make  a  noble  lotd 
of  our  acquaintance  disgorge  something  handsome*  I  don't  mean  to  pross 
any  claim  of  my  own.  If  he  behaves  politely,  and  asks  me  to  dine,  and 
treats  me  Uke  a  gentleman,  I'll  not  be  over  hard  with  him.  I  like  the 
— not  the  conveniences — that's  not  the  word,  but  tho         " 

*«  *  Convenances/  perhaps,"  interposed  Ellen. 

*' That's  it, — ^the  convenances.  I  like  the  attentions  that  seem  to  say, 
*  T.  C.  isn't  to  be  kept  in  a  tuxmeJ  or  a  cutting ;  but  is  good  company  at 
tablet  with  long-necked  bottles  beside  him,  T.  C*  can  be  talked  to  about 
the  world :  about  pde  sheny,  and  pretty  women,  and  the  delights  of 
Homburg,  and  the  odds  on  the  Derby ;  he's  as  much  at  home  at  Belgravia 
as  on  an  embankment." 

**  I  suspect  there  will  be  few  to  dispute  that,"  said  Augustus,  solemnlj. 

<'  Not  when  they  knows  it,  Bramleigh ;  '  not  when  they  knows  it,'  as  the 
cabbies  say.  The  thing  is  to  make  them  know  lU  to  make  them  feel  it. 
There's  a  rough-and-ready  way  of  putting  all  men  Uke  myself,  who  iako 
liberties  with  the  letter  H,  down  as  snobs;  but  you  seo,  there's  snobs  ttud 
mobs.  There's  tmobs  that  are  only  snobs ;  there's  snobs  that  havo  ootfatog 
distinctive  Hbuut  them  but  their  fmobbcfj,  and  there's  snobs  so  well  up  in 
life,  so  shrewd,  such  downright  keen  men  of  the  world,  that  their  snobbofry 
if  only  an  aceident,  Uke  a  splash  from  a  passing  'bun,  and,  in  fact,  their 
ffiiobbcry  puts  a  sort  of  accent  on  their  acutooesSi  just  like  a  trado-mukt 
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and  tells  yon  it  was  town-made ; — ^no  bad  thing,  Bramleigh,  when  that  town 
caDs  itself  London  I " 

If  Augustus  vouchsafed  little  approval  of  this  speech,  Ellen  smiled 
an  apparent  concurrence,  while  in  reality  it  was  the  man's  pretension  and 
assurance  that  amused  her. 

"  You  ain't  as  jolly  as  you  used  to  be  ;  how  is  that  ?  "  said  Cntbill, 
ahaking  Bramleigh  jocosely  by  the  arm.  <'  I  suspect  you  are  disposed,  like 
Jeremiah,  to  a  melancholy  line  of  life  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  aware,  sir,  that  my  spirits  could  be  matter  of  remark,"  said 
Augustus,  haughtily. 

"  And  why  not  ?  You're  no  highness,  royal  or  serene,  that  one  is 
obliged  to  accept  any  humour  you  may  be  in,  as  the  right  thing.  You  are 
one  of  u«,  I  take  it." 

**  A  vezy  proud  distinction,"  said  he,  gravely. 

"  Well,  if  it's  nothing  to  crow,  it's  nothing  to  cry  for !  If  the  world 
had  nothing  but  top-sawyers,  Bramleigh,  there  would  be  precious  little 
work  done.    Is  that  clock  of  yours,  yonder,  right — ^is  it  so  late  as  that  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  Augustus,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  I  want 
exactly  ten  minutes  to  four." 

"And  the  train  starts  at  four  precisely.  That's  so  like  me.  I've 
lost  my  train,  all  for  the  sake  of  paying  a  visit  to  people  who  wished  me 
at'  the  North  Pole  for  my  politeness." 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Cutbill,"  said  Ellen,  deprecatingly. 

"I  hope,  Mr.  Cutbill,  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  courtesy  that 
suggested  your  call." 

**  And  Fm  folly  sensible  that  you  and  Miss  Ellen  have  been  on  thorns 
for  the  last  half-hour,  each  muttering  to  himself,  *  What  will  he  say  next  ?  * 
or,  worse  than  that,  *  When  will  he  go  ? '  " 

"I  protest,  sir,  you  are  alike  unjust  to  yourself  and  to  us.'  We 
are  so  thoroughly  satisfied  that  you  never  intended  to  hurt  us,  that 
if  incidentally  touched,  we  take  it  as  a  mere  accident." 

**  That  is  quite  the  case,  Mr.  Cutbill,"  broke  in  Nelly ;  "  and  we  know 
besides,  that,  if  you  had  anything  harsh  or  severe  to  say  to  us,  it  is  not 
likely  you'd  take  such  a  time  as  this  to  say  it." 

**  You  do  me  proud,  ma'am,"  said  Cutbill,  who  was  not  perfectly  sure 
whether  he  was  complimented  or  reprimanded. 

"Do,  please,  Augustus;  I  beg  of  you  do,"  whispered  Nelly  in  her 
brother's  ear. 

•*  You've  already  missed  your  train  for  us,  Mr.  Cutbill,"  said  Augustus ; 
"  will  you  add  another  sacrifice  and  come  and  eat  a  very  humble  dinner 
with  us  at  six  o'clock  ?  " 

**  Will  I  ?  I  rayther  think  I  will,"  cried  he,  joyfully.  "  Now  that  the 
crisis  is  over,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  I've  been  angling  for  that  invitation 
for  the  last  haif-hour,  saying  every  minute  to  myself,  *  Now  it's  coming,' 
or,  *  No,  it  ain't.'  Twice  you  were  on  the  brink  of  it,  Bramleigh,  and  you 
drifted  away  again,  and  at  last  I  began  to  think  I'd  be  driven  to  my  lonely 
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euUet  at  the  '  Leopold's  Arms.'  You  said  six ;  so  TU  just  finbh  a  couple 
of  letters  for  the  poet,  and  be  here  sharp.  (Jood-by.  Hiiuy  thaoks  for 
the  invitei  though  it  was  pretty  loug  i^coiiuug^**  Aud  with  this  he  waved 
an  adieu  and  departed. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIi 

An  Eveking  wrrn  Cotbill. 

When  Nelly  retired  after  dinner  on  that  day,  leaving  Mr.  Ctitbill  to  the 
€ii^yment  of  his  wine — tin  indulgence  she  well  knew  be  would  not 
willingly  forego — ►that  worthy  individual  drew  one  ehaif  to  his  side  to 
support  his  arm,  and  resting  his  legs  on  another^  exclaimed,  **Kow,  this 
is  what  I  call  cosy*  There's  a  pleasant  lights  a  nica  bit  of  view  out  of  that 
window»  and  as  good  a  bottle  of  St.  JuHen  as  a  man  may  desire.'* 

*'  I  wish  I  could  offer  you  something  bottei*/'  began  Asgugtus,  but 
Ctttbill  stopped  him  at  once^  saying, — 

*'  Taking  the  time  of  the  year  into  aoeounti  there's  nothing  better ! 
It*6  not  the  season  for  a  Burgundy  or  even  a  fiill*bodiod  elaret.  Shall 
I  tell  joui  Bramleigh,  that  you  gave  me  a  better  dinner  to-day  than  I  got 
at  your  great  house,  the  Bishop's  Folly," 

^<  We  were  very  vain  of  our  oooki  notwithstanding,  in  those  days/' 
said  Augustus,  smiling. 

**  80  you  mi^t.  I  suppose  he  was  as  good  as  money  could  buy — and 
you  had  plenty  of  money.  But  your  dinners  were  grand,  cumbrous, 
never-ending  feeds,  that  with  all  the  care  a  man  might  bestow  on  the 
btil-o'-fare,  he  was  sure  to  eat  too  much  of  venison  curry  after  he  had 
taken  mutton  twice,  and  pheasant  following  after  fiit  chickens.  I  alwiaya 
thought  your  big  dinnmns  were  upside  down;  if  one  could  hav«  had  the 
tail-end  first  they'd  have  been  excellent.  Somehow,  I  fency  it  was  omly 
your  brother  Temple  took  an  interest  in  these  things  at  yonr  house. 
Where  is  ho  naw  7  " 

"  He's  at  Rome  with  my  brother-in-law." 

**  That's  exactly  the  company  he  ought  to  keep.  A  lord  purifies  the 
air  for  him,  and  I  don't  think  his  ooustttution  could  stand  withont  one." 

"  My  brother  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world ;  and,  I  thinks  undsr^ 
stands  it  tokrably  w«ll/'  said  Brauili^igh*  meaning  so  much  of  rebuke  to 
ihi  other's  impertinence  as  he  v^-  himself  to  bestow  on  a  guesL 

'*  He  knows  as  mudi  ftbout  1  iog  knows  about  dt^mala.    Ho 

knows  the  cad's  life  of  Ibteh  and  carry ;  haw  to  bow  himself  into  a  room 
and  out  again ;  when  to  smile,  and  w!      '      -  •       ^    •     V        "  rio^ 

admiration  wb#n  a  f^rmi  mttn  tnlks,  .•<  iii ; 

but  that  ait  J  any  mom  than   iheno  straw  berries  am 

grapes  from  i  «« 

'*  You  occi^     !     ]y  fiof|^t«  Mr*  QuUmH,  that  a  mim'ff  bitttber  is  uoi 

Jy  the  public. ' 
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**  BerhapB  I  do.  I  only  had  one  brother,  and  a  greater  blackguard 
nerer  existed ;  and  The  Times  took  care  to  remind  me  of  the  fact  every  year 
tin  he  was  transported ;  bnt  no  one  ever  saw  me  lose  temper  about  it."^ 

"  I  can  admire  if  I  cannot  envy  your  philosophy.'* 

**  It*8  not  philosophy  at  all ;  it's  just  common  sense,  learned  in  the 
onlj  school  for  that  commodity  in  Europe — the  City  of  London.  We 
don*t  make  Latin  verses  as  well  as  yon  at  Eton  or  Rugby,  but  we  begm 
life  somewhat  'cuter  than  you,  notwithstanding.  If  we  speculate  on  events 
it  is  not  like  theoretical  politicians,  but  like  practical  people,  who  know 
that  Cabinet  Councils  decide  the  funds,  and  the  funds  make  fortunes. 
You  and  the  men  like  you  advocated  a  free  Greece  and  a  united  Italy  for 
the  sake  of  fine  traditions.  We  don't  care  a  rush  about  Homer  or  Dante, 
bat  we  wanted  to  sell  pig-iron  and  printed  calicos.  Do  you  see  the 
difference  now  ?  " 

"  If  I  do,  it's  with  no  shame  for  the  part  you  assign  us." 

*<  That's  as  it  may  be.  There  may  be  up  there  amongst  the  stars  a 
planet  where  your  ideas  would  be  the  right  thing.  Maybe  Doctor 
Cnmming  knows  of  such  a  place.  I  can  only  say  Tom  Cutbill  doesn't, 
nor  don't  want  to." 

For  a  while  neither  spoke  a  word ;  the  conversation  had  taken  a  half 
irritable  tone,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  say  how  it  was  to  be  turned  into  a 
pleasanter  channel. 

<<  Any  news  of  Jack  ?  "  asked  Cutbill  suddenly. 

"Nothing  since  he  sailed." 

Another  and  a  longer  pause  ensued,  and  it  was  evident  neither  know 
how  to  break  the  silence. 

"  These  ain't  bad  cigars,"  said  Cutbill,  knocking  the  ash  off  his  cheroot 
with  his  finger.     **  You  got  them  here  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  they  are  very  cheap." 

**  Thirty,  or  thirty-five  centimes  ?  " 

"  Ten  f" 

**  Well,  it  ain't  dear  !  Ten  centimes  is  a  penny, — a  trifle  less  than  a 
penny.  And  now,  Bramleigh,  will  you  think  it  a  great  liberty  of  me,  if  I 
ask  you  a  question, — a  sort  of  personal  question  ?  " 

**  That  will  pretty  much  depend  upon  the  question,  Mr.  Cutbill. 
There  are  matters,  I  must  confess,  I  would  rather  not  be  questioned  on." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  just  take  my  chance  of  that  I  If  you  are 
disposed  to  bristle  up,  and  play  porcupine  because  I  want  to  approach 
you,  it  can't  be  helped, — better  men  than  Tom  Cutbill  have  paid  for 
looking  into  a  wasp's  nest.  It's  no  idle  curiosity  prompts  my  inquiry, 
though  I  won't  deny  there  is  a  spice  of  curiosity  urging  me  on  at  this 
moment.     Am  I  free  to  go  on,  eh  ?  " 

**  I  must  leave  you  to  your  own  discretion,  sir." 

"The  devil  a  worse  guide  ever  you'd  leave  me  to.  It  is  about  as 
humble  a  member  of  the  Cutbill  family  as  I'm  acquainted  with.  So  that 
without  any  reference  to  my  discretion  at  all,  here's  what  I  want.    I  wan*^ 
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to  know  bow  it  is  tbnt  joa*ve  left  &  princely  honfic,  witb  plenty  of  servantd 
and  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  to  come  and  live  in  a  sbabby  comer  of  ao 
obscure  town  and  smoke  yevmy  cigai'S  ?  There's  the  riddle  I  want  you 
to  solve  for  me." 

For  some  seconds  Bramleigh^s  confusion  and  displeasure  seemed  to 
master  him  completely,  making  all  reply  impossible ;  but  at  last  he 
regained  a  degree  of  calm,  and  with  a  voice  slightly  agitated,  said :  *'  I 
am  Bony  to  baulk  your  very  natural  curiosity,  Mr.  Cutbill,  but  the  matter 
on  which  you  seek  to  be  informed  is  one  strictly  personal  and  private/' 

**  That* 8  exactly  why  I'm  pushing  for  the  explanation,"  resumed  the 
other,  with  the  coolest  imaginable  manner.  ^*  If  it  was  a  pubhc  event  I'd 
have  no  need  to  ask  to  he  enlightened." 

Bramleigh  winced  under  this  rejoinder,  and  a  slight  contortion  of  tibo 
face  showed  what  his  self-control  was  costing  him. 

Cntbill,  however,  went  on  :  **  When  they  told  me,  at  the  Gi*esham, 
that  there  was  a  man  setting  up  a  claim  to  your  property,  and  that  you 
declared  you'd  not  live  in  the  house,  nor  draw  a  shilling  from  the  estsU 
till  you  were  well  assured  it  was  your  own  beyond  disputes j  my  answer  > 
was,  *No  son  of  old  Montagu  Bnimleigh  ever  said  that.  Whatever 
you  may  say  of  that  family,  they're  no  f^wls/  " 

'*  And  is  it  with  fools  you  would  class  the  man  who  reasoned  in  this 
fashion?"  said  Augustus,  who  tried  to  smile  and  seem  indiifereDt  as 
he  spoke. 

^*  First  of  all,  it's  not  reasoning  at  all ;  the  man  who  began  to  doubt 
whether  he  had  a  valid  right  to  what  he  possessed  might  doubt  whether  1 
had  a  right  to  his  own  name, — whether  his  wife  was  his  own,  and  wh 
not.  Don't  yoa  see  where  aU  this  would  lead  to  ?  If  I  have  to  report 
whether  a  new  line  is  safe  and  fit  to  be  opened  for  public  traffic,  I  don*l 
sink  shafts  down  to  see  if  some  hundred  fathoms  below  there  might  be  \ 
extinct  volcano,  or  a  stratum  of  unsound  pudding-stone.  I  only  want  to 
know  that  the  rails  will  cariy  so  many  tons  of  merchandise.  Do  you  sea  , 
my  point  ? — do  you  take  me,  Bramleigh  ?  " 

**  Mr.  Cutbill,"  said  Augustus  slowly^  ^*  on  matters  such  as  these  you  ' 
have  just  alluded  to,  there  is  no  man's  opinion  I  should  prefer  to  yours, 
but  there  are  other  questions  on  which  I  would  rather  rely  upon  my  outj 
judgment.  May  I  beg,  therefore*  that  wo  should  turn  to  some  other  topic**' j 

**  It's  true  tlien, — ^the  report  was  well  founded  ?  "  cried  Cu thill,  stario 
in  wide  astonishment  at  the  other's  face* 

"And  if  it  were,  sir,"  replied  Bramleigh  haughtily,  **  what  then?** 

'*  What  then  7  Sim]}ly  that  you'd  be  the — no  matter  what.  Your 
fethor  was  very  an^^  with  me  one  night,  because  I  said  sotj  *'  -  f  the 
same  Hud  to  him."   And  as  hii  ^pnko  ho  punhcd  his  gloss  iu  ;  (rvm 

him,  and  looked  im^ffably  annoyed  and  iliwgUiitutL 

**  Will  yon  not  take  more  wine,  Mr,  Cutbill  ?  "  said  Atigustnt,  UlautUyt 
and  without  Uu»  faintost  nign  of  irritation. 

'*  No,  not  a  drop,    I'm  sorry  I've  taken  so  muck     1  bsgan  by  1 
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my  glass  whenever  I^saw  the  decanter  near  me, — ^thinking,  like  a  con- 
founded fool  as  I  was,  we  were  in  for  a  quiet  confidential  talk,  and  knowing 
that  I  was  just  the  i^ort  of  fellow  a  man  of  your  own  stamp  needs  and 
reqnires ;  a  fellow  who  does  nothing  from  the  claims  of  a  class — do  yon 
understand  ? — ^nothing  because  he  mixes  with  a  certain  set  and  dines  at  a 
certain  club ;  but  acts  independent  of  all  extraneous  pressure, — a  bit  of 
nasomy,  Bramleigh,  that  wants  no  buttress.     Can  you  follow  me,  eh  ?  " 

'*  I  believe  I  can  appreciate  the  strength  of  such  a  character  as  you 
describe/' 

^*  No,  you  can*t,  not  a  bit  of  it.  Some  flighiy  fool  that  would  tell  you 
what  a  fine  creature  you  were,  how  great-hearted — ^that's  the  cant,  great- 
hearted ! — ^would  have  far  more  of  your  esteem  and  admiration  than  Tom 
Catbill,  with  his  keen  knowledge  of  life  and  his  thorough  insight  into  men 
and  manners." 

**  You  are  nzjust  to  each  of  us,"  said  Bramleigh,  quietly. 

**  Well,  let  us  have  done  with  it.  I'll  go  and  ask  Miss  Ellen  for  a  cup  of 
.tea,  and  then  I'll  take  my  leave.  I'm  sure  I  wish  I'd  never  have  come  here. 
It's  enough  to  provoke  a  better  temper  than  mine.  And  now  let  me  just  ask 
yon,  out  of  mere  curiosity, — ^for  of  course  I  mustn't  presume  to  feel  more, — 
but  just  out  of  curiosity  let  me  ask  you,  do  you  know  an  art  or  an  industry, 
a  trade  or  a  calling,  that  would  bring  you  in  fifty  pounds  a  year  ?  Do  you 
see  your  way  to  earning  the  rent  of  a  lodging  even  as  modest  as  this  ?  " 

''  That  is  exactly  one  of  the  points  on  which  your  advice  would  be 
Tery  valuable  to  me,  Mr.  Cutbill." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  could  no  more  tell  a  man  of  your  stamp 
how  to  gain  his  livelihood  than  I  could  make  a  tunnel  with  a  corkscrew. 
I  know  your  theory  well  enough.  I've  heard  it  announced  a  thousand 
times  and  more.  Every  fellow  with  a  silk  lining  to  his  coat  and  a  taste 
for  fency  jewellery  imagines  he  has  only  to  go  to  Australia  to  make  a 
fortune  ;  that  when  he  has  done  with  Bond  Street  he  can  take  to  the 
bnsh.  Isn't  that  it,  Bramleigh — eh  ?  You  fancy  you're  up  to  roughing 
it  and  hard  work  because  you  have  walked  four  hours  through  the  stubble 
after  the  partridges,  or  sat  a  '  sharp  thing  '  across  country  in  a  red  coat ! 
Heaven  help  you !  It  isn't  with  five  courses  and  finger-glasses  a  man 
finishes  his  day  at  Warra-Warra." 

**  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Cutbill,  as  regards  my  own  case,  I  neither  take  a 
high  estimate  of  my  own  capacity  nor  a  low  one  of  the  difficulty  of  earning 
a  living." 

"  Humility  never  paid  a  butcher's  bill,  any  more  than  conceit !  " 
retorted  the  inexorable  Cutbill,  who  seemed  bent  on  opposing  everything. 
"  Have  you  thought  of  nothing  you  could  do  ?  for,  if  you're  utterly  in- 
capable, there's  nothing  for  you  but  the  public  service." 

**  Perhaps  that  is  the  career  would  best  suit  me,"  said  Bramleigh, 
gmiling  ;  and  I  have  already  written  to  bespeak  the  kind  influence  of  an 
old  friend  of  my  father's  on  my  behalf." 

**  Who  is  he  ?  " 
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"  Sir  Francis  Deigbton/' 

**  The  gi-cittest  humbug  in  tbe  GoTemment !  He  trades  on  being  1 
most  popular  man  of  bis  day,  b<?€au8e  be  ncTer  refused  anything  to 
body — BO  far  as  ft  promific  went ;  but  it*fl  well  known  that  be  never  gave 
anything  out  of  bis  own  connectione*  Don*t  depend  on  Sir  Franois^ 
Bramleigh,  whatever  you  do." 

•*  That  is  Borry  comfort  you  give  me." 

■*  Pon't  you  know  any  women  ?  " 

*'  Women — women  ?    I  know  several/' 

**I  mean  women  of  fasbioD.     Those  meddlesome  women   that  ar^ 
always  dabbling  in  politics  and  the  Stock  Exchange, — very  deep  where  you 
think  they  know  nothing,  and  perfectly  ignorant  about  what  they  pretend 
to  know  best.     They've  two-tbirds  of  the  patronage  of  every  Go^  emment 
in  England.     You  may  laugh  ;  but  it's  true.'' 

**  Come,  Mr,  Cutbill^  if  you'll  not  take  more  wine  we'll  join  my  sister/' 
said  Bramleigb,  with  a  faint  smile. 

•*  Get  them  to  make  you  a  Conmiisfiioner — ^it  doesn^t  matter  of  wHal^ — 
Woods  and  Forests^ — ^Bankruptcy — ^Lnnacy^ — anything  ;  it's  always  two 
thousand  a  year,  and  little  to  do  for  it.  And  if  yon  can't  be  a  Commis- 
sioner be  an  Inspector,  and  then  you  have  your  travelling-expenses  ;  **  and 
Cutbill  winked  knowingly  as  be  spoke  and  sauntered  away  to  the  draw- 
ing-rocBD, 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

The   Appointmestt, 

"What  will  Mr.  Cutbill  say  now?"  cried  Ellen,  as  she  stood  leaning  on  her 
brother*s  shoulder  wbDe  ho  read  a  letter  marked  *  *  On  her  Mjgesly 's  Service," 
and  sealed  with  a  prodigious  e3c^avagancc  of  wai.     It  ran  thus  : — 

«»  SlB,  Dmming  Btreet,  Sejit,  lOtii. 

"I  HATB  received  ingtructiooB  from  Sir  (^rancia  Beifhton,   b<» 
M^esty's  Principal  Seer^taiy  of  Btote  for  the  OolomM,  to  :v  I  ^r« 

jam  letter  of  the  9tli  instaot ;  and  while  espressmg  hifl  regret  uaa 

not  at  this  moment  any  post  in  his  deportm^it  which  he  could  oflfeff  te 
•  ttceeptmic^,  to  «ti^  that  h«r  Mfycsty's  Sf  <  r     'T  ^  •  Irs 

naeni  to  appomt  yon  eonsol  at  Cattaro,  J:  t, 

lutics,  falnry,  <kc.  will  be  communicated  to  you  iu  the  oiUcial  tit 
the  Foreign  OIBco. 

'  Bir  Franois  D^ighton  is  most  happy  to  have  been  the  meatig  thnidgh 
grkich  the  son  of  an  old  iriand  baa  been  intjtidnoed  into  tlig  serried  of  Ihi 


'*  I  hftve  the  honour  1o  be.  Sir, 

**  Tour  obedjcnt  Sartraat« 

^^Omsr  EoEBTOQf  D'ErKooorr, 
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**  Whftt  will  he  say  now,  Gnsty  ?  "  said  she,  trimnphantlj. 

«*  He  will  probably  say,  •  What's  it  worth  ?  *  Nelly.  *  How  mnch  is 
the  income?'" 

'<  I  snppose  he  will.  I  take  it  he  will  measure  a  friend's  good  feeling 
towards  us  by  the  scale  of  an  official  salaiy,  as  if  two  or  three  hundred 
a  year  more  or  less  could  affect  the  gratitude  we  must  feel  towards  a 
real  patron." 

A  alight  twinge  of  pain  seemed  to  move  Bramleigh's  mouth  ;  but  ho 
grew  calm  in  a  moment,  and  merely  said,  **  We  must  wait  till  we 
hear  more." 

'*  Bat  your  mind  is  at  ease,  Gusty  ?  Tell  me  that  your  anxieties  are 
all  allayed  ?  "  cried  she  eagerly. 

"  Yes ;  in  so  £ir  that  I  have  got  something — that  I  have  not  mot  a 
cold  lefiiBal." 

*'  Oh,  don't  take  it  that  way,"  broke  she  in,  looking  at  him  with  a 
half-reproachful  expression.  <<  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  let  Mr.  Cutbill's 
spirit  influence  you.     Be  hopeful  and  trustful,  as  you  always  were." 

•<  m  try,"  said  he,  passing  his  arm  round  her  and  smiling  affection- 
itelyaiher. 

'<  I  hope  he  has  gone,  Gnsty.  I  do  hope  we  shall  not  see  him  again. 
He  is  so  terribly  hard  in  his  judgments,  so  merciless  in  the  way  he 
■entenees  people  who  merely  think  differently  from  himself.  After  hearing 
him  talk  for  an  hour  or  so,  I  always  go  away  with  the  thought  that 
if  the  world  be  only  half  as  bad  as  he  says  it  is,  it's  little  worth 
KTing  in." 

"  Well,  he  will  go  to-morrow,  or  Thursday  at  farthest ;  and  I  won't 
pretend  I  shall  regret  him.     He  is  occasionally  too  candid." 

**  His  candour  is  simply  rudeness ;  frankness  is  very  well  for  a  friend, 
bat  he  was  never  in  the  position  to  use  this  freedom.  Only  think  of  what 
he  said  to  me  yesterday :  he  said  that  as  it  was  not  unlikely  I  should 
have  to  turn  goyemess  or  companion,  the  first  thing  I  should  do  would 
be  to  change  my  name.  '  They,*  he  remarked — but  I  don't  well  know 
whom  he  exactly  meant — •  they  don't  like  broken-down  gentlefolk.  They 
suspect  them  of  this,  that,  and  the  other ; '  and  he  suggested  I  should  call 
myself  Miss  Gutbill.     Did  you  ever  hear  impertinence  equal  to  that  ?  " 

"  But  it  may  have  been  kindly-intentioned,  Nelly.  I  have  no  doubt 
he  meant  to  do  a  good-natured  thing." 

"  Save  me  from  good  nature  that  is  not  allied  with  good  manners, 
then,"  said  she,  growing  crimson  as  she  spoke.   " 

"  I  have  not  escaped  scot-free,  I  assure  you,"  said  he,  smiling  ;  "  but 
it  seems  to  me  a  man  really  never  knows  what  the  world  thinks  of  him  till 
he  has  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  broken  fortune.  By  the  way,  where  is 
Cattaro  ?  the  name  sounds  Italian." 

**  I  assumed  it  to  bo  in  Italy  somewhere,  but  I  can't  tell  you  why." 

Bramleigh  took  down  his  atlas,  and  pored  patiently  over  Italy  and  her 
outlying  islands  for  a  long  time,  but  in  vain.    Nelly,  too,  aided  him  in  his 
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searcbt  but  to  no  purpose.  While  tliej  were  still  bending  over  the  map, 
Cat  bill  eutered  with  a  large  despiitch- shaped  letter  in  his  hand. 

'^  The  Queen's  messenger  has  just  handed  mu  that  for  jcpU»  Bramleigb* 
I  hope  it's  good  news." 

Bramleigh  opened  and  read : — 

•«  SiRt  "  Foreign  Office. 

'*  I  HATE  had  much  pleasure  in  submitting  your  name  to  her  Majesty 
for  the  appointment  of  consul  at  Cattoro,  where  your  salarj^  will  be  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  twenty  pounds  for  office  expenses*  You  will 
repair  to  your  poBt  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  report  your  arrival  to 
this  department. 
\  **  I  am,  &c.  &c. 

I  **  B ID DLES worth/* 

'*  Two  hundred  a  jmx  \  Fifty  less  than  we  gave  our  cook  !  '*  0^^! 
Bramleigh,  with  a  faint  gmilc.  ^M 

**  It  is  an  insult,  an  outrage,'*  said  Nelly,  whose  face  and  neck  gioweT 
till  they  appeared  crimfion.     ''  I  hope,  Gusty,  you'll  have  the  firmness  to 
reject  such  an  offer/' 

**  What  dues  Mr.  Cutbill  eay  9  '*  asked  he,  turning  towards  him. 
\        •*  Mr.  Cutbill  says  that  if  you're  bent  on  playing  Don  Quixote,  aii4 
won*t  go  back  and  enjoy   what's  your  own,  like   a  eeusible  man,  this 
pittance — it  ain't  more — is  better  than  trj-ing  to  eke  out  life  by  your  little 
talents." 

KeUy  turned  her  large  eyes,  open  to  the  widest,  upon  him,  as  he 
spoke,  with  an  expression  so  palpably  that  of  rebuke  for  his  freedom,  that 
he  replied  to  her  stare  by  Ka}ing, 

**  Of  course  I  am  vci^'  free  and  easy.  More  tban  that,  I'm  downright 
rude.  That's  what  you  mean — a  vulgar  dog  t  but  don't  yini  see  ihsXn 
what  diminished  foi-tuno  must  biiug  you  to  ?  You'll  have  to  live  with 
vulgar  dogs*  It's  not  only  coarse  cookery,  but  coarse  company  a  mm 
comes  to.  Ay,  and  there  are  people  will  tell  you  that  both  arc  useful — aa 
ftlter-atives,  as  the  doctora  call  them."  I 

It  was  a  happy  accident  that  made  him  lengthen  out  the  third  eyllalilQ 
of  the  word,  which  amused  N«lly  so  much  that  she  laughed  outright.  I 

•*  dm  you  tell  us  where  is  Cattaro,  Mr.  Cutbill  ?  "  asked  BnuntojAi  i 
eager  that  the  other  should  not  notice  his  sister's  kughter.  ^H 

*'  I  havon^t  the  faintest  notion ;  but  Boliard,  the  messenger,  is  eal^H 
his  lunche<m  ut  the  station  :  Til  txm  down  and  ask  him."  And  witlionlj 
waiting  fcir  a  reply,  be  seiz.cd  bis  hat  and  li  ly.  ^H 

'*  One  muHt  own  he  is  good-natured,"  i  ;,  **  but  ho  docs  taiBH 
us  pay  somewhat  imarUy  for  it  His  wholesomo  truths  are  oefflswipialjy  1 
hartl  to  swallow." 

'*  As  he  lold  US,  Nelly^  w<t  musit  accept  thene  things  as  part  of  osr 
cbiwged  cociditioa.    Poverty  wouldn't  bo  such  a  bafd  Uiiag  lo  boar  if  ii  I 
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only  meant  common  food  and  coarse  clothing ;  bat  it  implies  scores  of 
things  that  are  far  less  endurable." 

While  they  thus  talked,  Cutbill  had  hnrried  down  to  the  station,  and 
jn8t  caught  the  messenger  as  he  was  taking  his  seat  in  the  train.  Two 
othan^-one  bonnd  for  Bnssia  and  one  for  Greece — were  already  seated  in 
the  compartment,  smoking  their  cigars  with  an  air  of  quiet  indolence, 
like  men  making  a  trip  by  a  riyer  steamer. 

"  I  say.  Bollard,"  cried  Cutbill,  «*  where  is  Cattaro  ?  " 

"  Don*t  know ;  is  he  a  tenor  ?  '* 

**  It's  a  place ;  a  consulate  somewhere  or  other." 

"  Never  heard  of  it.    Have  you,  Digby  ?  " 

"  It  sounds  Uke  Calabria,  or  farther  south." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  third  man.  **  It's  a  vile  hole ;  it*8  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  I  was  wrecked  there  once  in  an  Austrian 
Lloyd's  steamer,  and  caught  a  tertian  fever  before  I  could  get  away. 
There  was  a  fellow  there,  a  vice-consul  they  called  him :  he  was  dressed  in 
sheepskins,  and,  I  believe,  lived  by  wrecking.  He  stole  my  watch,  and 
would  have  carried  away  my  portmanteau,  but  I  was  waiting  for  him  with 
my  revolver  and  winged  him." 

**  Did  nothing  come  of  it  ?  "  asked  another. 

"  They  pensioned  him,  I  think.  I'm  not  sure ;  bu{  I  think  they  gave 
him  tweniy  pounds  a  year.  I  know  old  Kepsley  stopped  eight  pounds  out 
of  my  salary  for  a  wooden  leg  for  the  rascal.  There's  the  whistle ;  take 
care,  sir,  you'll  come  to  grief  if  you  hang  on." 

CntbiU  attended  to  the  admonition,  and  bidding  the  travellers  good-by, 
returned  slowly  to  the  Bramleighs'  lodgings,  pondering  over  all  he  had 
heard,  and  canvassing  with  himself  how  much  of  his  unpleasant  tidings  he 
would  venture  to  relate. 

**  Where's  your  map,"  said  he,  entering.  *'  1  suspect  I  can  make  out 
the  place  now.  Show  me  the  Adriatic.  Zara — Lissa, — what  a  number  of 
islands. — Here  you  are,  here's  Bocca  di  Cattaro — next  door  to  the  Turks, 
by  Jove." 

**  My  dear  Gusty,  don't  think  of  this,  I  beseech  you,"  said  Nelly, 
whispering.  <*  It  is  enough  to  see  where  it  is,  to  know  it  must  be  utter 
barbarism." 

"  I  won't  say  it  looks  inviting,"  said  Cutbill,  as  he  bent  over  the  map, 
"  and  the  messenger  hadn't  much  to  say  in  its  praise  either." 

**  Probably  not ;  but  remember  what  you  told  me  a  while  ago,  Mr.  Cut- 
bill,  that  even  this  was  better  than  depending  on  my  little  talents." 

<*  He  holds  little  talents  in  light  esteem  then  ?  "  said  Ellen,  tartly. 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  do,"  rejoined  Cutbill,  quickly.  "  As  long  as  you 
are  rich  enough  to  be  courted  for  your  wealth,  your  little  talents  will  find 
plenty  of  admirers ;  but  as  to  earning  your  bread  by  them,  you  might  as 
well  try  to  go  round  the  Cape  in  an  outrigger.  Take  it  by  all  means, — 
4ake  it,  if  it  is  only  to  teach  you  what  it  is  to  earn  your  own  dinner." 

**  And  is  my  sister  to  face  such  a  life  as  this  ?  " 
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"  Yonr  sister  has  cotmige  for  ©veiTtliiug — ^but  kaving  you,"  said  she, 
throwing  lior  arm  on  Lis  shoulder. 

*'  I  must  he  o£  I  have  oujj  Lalf-au-hour  left  to  pack  my  portmanteau 
smd  he  at  the  station.  One  word  with  you  alone,  Bramlelgh»"  said  he  in 
a  low  tone,  and  Augustus  walked  at  once  into  the  ad^joining  room. 

**  You  want  some  of  these,  I  m  certain,"  soid  CutbiU,  as  he  drew  forth 
a  roll  of  crushed  and  crumpled  bank-notes,  and  pressed  them  into 
Bramlcigh's  hand.  '*  Yuu'U  pay  them  back  at  yoor  own  time ;  don't  look 
BO  stiflf,  man ;  it*B  only  a  loan." 

"  I  assure  you,  if  I  look  stiff,  it's  not  what  I  feel.  I*m  overwhelmed 
by  your  good-nature  ;  hut,  beheve  me,  I'm  in  no  want  of  money." 

'*  Nobody  ever  is ;  but  it's  useful  all  the  same.  Take  them  to  oblige 
me ;  take  them  just  to  show  you* re  not  such  a  swell  as  won't  accept  even 
the  smallest  service  &om  a  fellow  hkc  me — do  now,  do !  **  and  he  locked  eo 
pleadingly  that  it  was  not  easy  to  refuse  him* 

**  I'm  very  proud  to  think  I  have  won  such  friendship  ;  but  I  give  yott 
my  word,  I  have  ample  means  for  all  that  I  shall  need  to  do ;  and  if  I 
should  not,  I'll  ask  you  to  help  me." 

**  Good'by  then.  Good-by,  Miss  Ellon,"  cried  he  aloud.  **  It's  not  wtjf 
fault  that  I'm  not  a  favourite  with  you;  "  and  thus  saying,  he  sniitchcd  his 
hat,  and  was  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  house  before  Bramlcigh  could 
utter  a  word, 

**  What  a  kind-hearted  fellow  it  is,"  said  he,  as  he  joined  his  sister* 
**  I  must  tell  you  what  he  called  me  aside  for." 

She  listened  quietly  while  he  recoimted  what  had  just  occurred,  and 
then  said, 

'^  The  Gospel  talk  na  it's  hsad  for  rich  men  to  get  to  hear^ ;  but  it*e 
scarcely  less  hard  for  them  to  see  what  there  is  good  here  below  i  Bo  long 
as  we  were  well  off  I  could  see  nothing  to  like  in  that  man." 

«<  That  wae  my  own  thought  a  few  minutes  back ;  so  you  ««•» 
Nelly,  we  are  not  only  travelling  the  same  road,  but  gaining  the  samo 
experiences." 

^*  Badlcy  says  in  this  letter  here,"  said  Augnstus  the  next  morndng  as 
hid  entered  the  breakfast- room,  ''  that  Pracontal's  lawyer  is  perlbol^ 
satisfied  with  the  honesty  of  our  iutontions,  and  wo  shall  go  to  trial  ia  tho 
November  term  on  the  ejectment  case.  It  will  raise  the  whohi  qoestioOt 
and  the  law  shall  decide  between  us." 

**  And  what  becomes  of  that— that  anraogement,"  scud  she,  hesitatingly* 
*^  hy  which  M.  Pracontal  consented  to  withdraw  his  oUim  ?  " 

'*  It  was  made  against  my  consent,  and  I  havo  itsfoiod  to  adhen  lo  IL 
I  hav  lley  so^  and  told  him  that  1  shall  hold  him  rosponaihlo  lo  th^ 

amou  1  ^cd/* 

**  l)ut,  dear  Goity,  remember  how  much  to  fom  advaota^  Umi 
»ettkmf>nt  would  have  b^cn." 

**  I  only  remember  the  shame  I  fi^H  os  hearing  of  il«  and  my  wmm 
that  Stidky  abotthi  haro  thaoght  my  aoooptance  of  it  pgafiiblv." 
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"  Bat  how  has  M.  Pracontal  taken  this  money  and  gono  on  with  his 
suit  ? — surely  both  courses  are  not  open  to  him  ?  " 

**  I  can  tell  yon  nothing  about  M.  Pracontal.  I  only  know  that  he, 
as  well  as  myself,  would  seem  to  be  strangely  served  by  our  respective 
lawyers,  who  assume  to  deal  for  us,  whether  we  will  or  not.*' 

''I  still  cling  to  the  wish  that  the  matter  had  been  left  to  Mr. 
Sodley." 

"  You  must  not  say  so,  Nelly  ;  you  must  never  tell  me  you  would  wish 
I  had  been  a  party  to  my  own  dishonour.  Either  Pracontal  or  I  own  this 
estate:  no  compromise  could  be  possible  without  a  stain  to. each  of  us,  and 
for  my  own  part  I  will  neither  resist  a  just  claim  nor  give  way  to  an  unflBdr 
demand.    Let  us  talk  of  this  no  more."  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXXVnL 

With   Lord   Culdupf. 

In  a  room  of  a  Boman  palace  large  enough  to  be  a  church,  but  furnished 
^th  all  the  luxury  of  an  English  drawing-room,  stood  Lord  Culduff,  with 
his  back  to  an  ample  fire,  smoking  a  cigarette  ;  a  small  table  beside  ^^m 
supported  a  very  diminutive  coffee-service  of  chased  silver,  and  in  a  deep- 
eoshioned  chair  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace  lay  a  toy  terrier, 
asleep. 

There  were  two  fireplaces  in  the  spacious  chamber,  and  at  a  writing- 
table  drawn  close  to  the  second  of  these  sat  Temple  Bramleigh  writing. 
His  pen  as  it  ran  rapidly  along  was  the  only  sound  in  the  perfect  stillness, 
till  Lord  Culduff,  throwing  the  end  of  his  cigarette  away,  said,  **  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  so  great  an  idiot  as  your  worthy  brother  Augustus." 

**A  Httlo  selfishness  would  certainly  not  dis-improve  him,"  said 
Temple,  deferentially. 

"  Say  sense,  common  sense,  sir ;  a  very  little  of  that  humble  ingredient 
that  keeps  a  man  from  walking  iato  a  well." 

**  I  think  you  judge  him  hardly." 

"  Judge  him  hardly  !  Why,  sir,  what  judgment  can  equal  the  man's 
own  condemnation  of  himself?  He  has  some  doubts — some  very  vague 
doubts — about  his  right  to  his  estate,  and  straightway  he  goes  and  throws 
it  into  a  law-court.  He  prefers,  in  fact,  that  his  inheritance  should  be 
eaten  up  by  lawyers  than  quietly  enjoyed  by  his  own  fiimily.  Such  men 
are  usually  provided  with  lodgings  at  Hanwell ;  their  firiends  hide  their 
razors,  and  don't  trust  them  with  penknives." 

"Oh,  this  is  too  much :  ho  may  take  an  extreme  view  of  what  his 
duty  is  in  this  matter,  but  he's  certamly  no  more  mad  than  I  am." 

**  I  repeat,  sir,  that  the  man  who  takes  conscience  for  his  guide  in  the 
Tery  complicated  concerns  of  life  is  unfit  to  manage  his  affairs.  Conscience 
is  a  constitutional  peculiarity,  nothing  more.    To  attempt  to  subject  the 
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business  of  life  to  conscience  would  be  about  as  absurd  as  to  regulate  tbo 
funds  by  the  state  of  the  barometer." 

**I'll  Dot  defend  what  bo  is  doing — I'm  as  sorry  for  it  as  any  one ;  I 
only  protest  against  bis  being  tbougbt  a  fool.** 

**  What  do  you  sfty  then  to  tliis  last  step  of  bis,  if  it  be  indeed  true 
that  be  bas  accepted  this  post  ?  " 

<'  I*m  afraid  It  is ;  my  sister  Ellen  says  they  are  on  their  way  to 
Cattaro/' 

**  I  decbire  that  I  regard  it  as  on  outrage.  I  can  give  it  no  other 
name.  It  is  an  outrage.  What,  sir,  am  L  who  have  reached  the  bighefd 
rank  of  my  career,  or  something  veiy  close  to  it ;  viho  have  obtained  my 
Grand  Cross ;  who  stand,  as  I  feel  I  do,  second  to  none  in  the  public 
service  ; — am  I  to  have  mj  brother-in-law,  my  wife's  brother,  gazetted  to 
a  post  I  might  have  flung  to  my  valet !  *' 

"  There  I  admit  he  was  wrong/* 

*'  That  is  to  8ay»  sir,  that  you  feel  the  personal  injury  bis  indiscreet 
conduct  baa  inflicted.     You  see  your  own  ruin  in  his  rashness.** 

**  I  can't  suppose  it  will  go  that  fiu".'* 

**  And  why  not,  pray  ?  When  a  Minister  or  Secretary  of  State  dares 
to  offend  me — for  it  is  levelled  at  vie — by  appointing  my  brother  to  such 
an  oftice»  he  says  as  plainly  as  words  can  speak,  *  Your  sun  is  set ;  yonr 
influence  is  gone.  We  place  you  below  the  salt  to-day,  tliat  to-morrow 
we  may  put  you  outside  the  door.'  Ynn  cannot  be  snpposed  to  know 
these  things,  but  1  know  them.     Shall  I  give  you  a  counsel,  sir  ?'* 

"  Any  advice  from  you,  my  lord,  is  always  acceptable.** 

"Give  up  the  line.     Retire; — be  a  gamekeeper,  a  billiard-markt^rj 
turn  steward  of  a  steamer,  or  correspond  for  one  of  the  pouny  papeti 
but    don't   attempt  to   serve   a   country  that   pays   its  gentlemen   llko 
toll-keepers/' 

Temple  seemed  to  regard  this  little  outburst  as  such  an  ordinary  event 
that  be  dippjed  his  pen  into  the  ink-bottle,  and  was  about  to  resumo 
writing,  when  Lord  Culduff  said,  in  a  sharp,  peevish  tone, — 

**  I  trust  your  brother  and  sister  do  not  mean  to  come  to  Bome?** 

••  I  believe  they  do,  my  lord.     1  think  they  have  promised  to  pay  i 
L'Eitranges  a  visit  at  Albono.** 

**  ^fy  lady  must  ^Tito  at  once  and  prevent  it.    This  cannot  poesfblr  \m^ 
permitted.     Where  are  they  now  ?'* 

*'  At  Como.     This  last  letler  was  (IrUhI  from  the  inn  at  that  place." 

Lord  Culduif  rang  the  beU»  and  directed  tlie  servant  to  ask  if  ber 
ladyship  had  gone  out. 

The  nervant  returned  to  say  that  her  kdyship  was  going  to  drtss,  but 
would  see  bis  lordship  on  ber  way  downstairs. 

'* Whose  cani  is  this?     Where  did  thin  eome  from?**  asked  Lord 
ildtiH  '  ■      '  ■     '        ■     '    • 


what  haa  brought  him  to  Romt/ 
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"  FerLaps  I  might  hazard  a  giiess/'  said  Lord  Culduff,  with  a  grim 
smile.  **  But  1*11  not  see  him.  You'll  say,  Bramleigh,  that  I  am  very 
much  engaged  ;  that  I  have  a  press  of  most  important  business ;  that  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  is  always  here.  Say  anything,  in  short,  that  will  mean 
No,  CutbiUI" 

**  He*s  below  at  this  moment." 

"  Then  get  rid  of  him  I  My  dear  fellow,  the  A  B  C  of  your  craft  is 
to  dismiss  the  importunate.     Gro,  and  send  him  off!  '* 

Lord  Culduff  turned  to  caress  his  whiskers  as  tho»  other  left  the  room ; 
and  having  gracefully  disposed  a  very  youthful  curl  of  his  wig  upon  his 
finrehead,  was  smiling  a  pleasant  recognition  of  himself  in  the  glass,  when 
voices  in  a  louder  tone  than  were  wont  to  be  hoard  in  such  sacred  precincts 
startled  him.  He  listened,  and  suddenly  the  door  was  opened  rudely,  and 
Mr.  Cutbill  entered,  Temple  Bramleigh  falling  back  as  the  other  came 
forward,  and  closing  the  door  behind. 

"  So,  my  lord,  I  was  to  bo  told  you'd  not  see  me,  eh  ?"  said  Cutbill, 
his  fiu;e  slightly  flushed  by  a  late  altercation. 

**  I  trusted,  sir,  when  my  private  secretary  had  told  you  I  was  engaged, 
that  I  might  have  counted  upon  not  being  broken  in  upon." 

"  There  you  were  wrong,  then,"  said  Cutbill,  who  divested  himself  of 
an  overcoat,  threw  it  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  came  forward  towards 
the  fire.  ''  Quite  wrong.  A  man  doesn't  come  a  thousand  and  odd  miles 
to  be  *  not-at-homed '  at  the  end  of  it." 

**  "WTiich  moans,  sir,  that  I  am  positively  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
receiving  you,  whether  I  will  or  not  ?  " 

**  Something  near  that,  but  not  exactly.  You  see,  my  lord,  that  when 
to  my  application  to  your  law}*cr  in  town  I  received  for  answer  the  invariable 
rejoinder,  *  It  is  only  my  lord  himself  can  reply  to  this ;  his  lordship  alone 
knows  t^hat  this,  that,  or  t'other  refers  to,'  I  knew  pretty  well  the  inten- 
tion was  to  choke  me  off.  It  was  saying  to  me.  Is  it  woiih  a  jouiney  to 
Rome  to  ask  this  question?  and  my  reply  to  myself  was,  Yes,  Tom 
Cutbill,  go  to  Rome  by  all  means.     And  here  I  am." 

"  So  I  perceive,  sir,"  said  the  other  dryly  and  gravely. 

"  Now,  my  lord,  there  are  two  ways  of  transacting  business.  One  may 
do  the  thing  pleasantly,  with  a  disposition  to  make  mattei*s  easy  and  com- 
fortable ;  or  one  may  approach  everj-thing  with  a  determination  to  screv/ 
one's  last  farthing  out  of  it  ;  to  squeeze  the  lemon  to  the  lust  di'op. 
Which  of  these  is  it  your  pleasure  we  should  choose  ?" 

**  I  must  endeavour  to  imitate,  though  I  cannot  rival  your  franlaioss, 
sir ;  and  therefore  I  would  say,  let  us  have  that  mode  in  which  wo  shall 
see  least  of  each  other." 

"  All  right.  I  am  completely  in  your  lordship's  hands.  You  had  your 
choice,  and  I  don't  dispute  it.  There,  then,  is  my  account.  It's  a  triflo 
under  fourteen  hundred  pounds.  Your  lordship's  generosity  will  make  it 
the  fourteen,  I've  no  doubt.  All  the  secret- service  part — that  trip  to  town, 
and  the  dinner  at  Greenwich — ^I've  left  blank.     Fill  it  up  as  your  con- 

TOL.  xvn. — ^No.  99.  14. 
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science  snggeBta.  The  Iiish  expenses  are  also  low,  as  I  Hvd(]  a  gooci  deal 
at  Bisliop's  Folly.  I  also  make  no  charge  for  keeping  jou  out  of  Pi/nr/i. 
It  wasa't  easy,  all  tlie  same,  ibr  the  fellows  had  yon,  mg  and  all.  In 
fact,  my  lord,  it's  a  fneudh-  document,  though  your  pi^esent  dispositiim 
doesn't  exactly  seem  to  respond  to  that  line  of  action ;  but  Tom  Cntbill  h 
a  forgiving  soul,  Yonr  lordihip  will  look  oyer  this  docmnent,  then  ;  and 
in  a  conple  of  days — ^no  hnrry,  you  know,  for  I  have  lota  to  see  here — in 
a  conple  of  days  I'll  drop  in^  and  talk  the  thing  oyer  with  you ;  for  yon 
see  there  are  two  oi;  three  pomts, — about  the  way  yon  behaved  to  yonr 
brother-in-law,  and  each  Uke, — that  I'd  like  to  chat  u  httle  with  yon  about/* 

As  Lord  Culdnff  listened  his  face  grew  redder  and  redder,  and 
fingers  played  with  the  back  of  the  chair  on  which  he  leaned  with  a  quic 
conTalaive  motion  ;  and  as  the  other  went  on  ho  drew, from  tin 
long,  deep  inspirations,  as  if  invokmg  patience  to  cany  him  in  Lifl 

infliction.  At  last  he  said,  in  a  half-fkini  Toice,  **  IBLaye  you  done,  sir — 
13  it  over  ?  " 

•*  Well,  pretty  nigh.  I*d  like  to  have  asked  yon  about  my  lady.  I 
know  she  had  a  temper  of  her  own  before  yon  married  her,  and  I'm 
rnthcr  curious  to  hear  how  you  hit  it  off  together.  Does  she  give  in— ch  ? 
Ea«  the  high  and  mighty  dodge  subdued  her  ?     I  thought  it  wonhL" 

"  Da  me  the  great  fiivonr,  sir,  to  ring  that  bell  and  to  leave  me*  I 
am  not  very  well,"  said  Culduir,  gasping  for  breath. 

**  I  see  that.  I  sec  you've  got  the  blood  to  your  head.  Wlien  a  man 
eomes  to  yonr  time  of  life,  he  must  mind  what  he  cats,  And  stick  to  pint 
bottles  too.  That's  true  as  the  Bible — pint  bottles  and  plenty  of  Selbter 
when  you're  amongst  the  Ecventies/'     And  with  thi-  dtiew 

on  hiu  coat,  buttoned  it  leisurely  to  the  collar,  arul  i  nod 

left  the  room. 

**  Giacomo,"  said  Lord  Culdnff,  **  that  man  is  v.m  m  in:  :  n  iinjii  iignm 
on  any  pretext.  Tell  the  poiier  it  is  hia  place  will  pay  for  it,  if  he  passes 
tile  griUe.'* 

Giacomo  bowed  silent  acquiescence,  and  Lord  Culduff  lay  back  on  a 
sofa  and  said,  "  Tell  DcN^tor  Pntchard  to  come  here,  iell  my  iady,  tell 
Mr.  Temple,  I  feci  very  HI/'  and  so  saying  he  closed  his  eyes  mi  \ 
overcome. 


CBAPTEK  XKXEL 

^  Who  do  yon  think  ar.ks  himaelf  to  liine  with  us  to-day.  Jalia  ?  **  H^il 
r  "         ^^  to  has  sister  oq  the  day  of  Om  seeno  nieordrd  m  our  last 

**  I  cmxnoi  t[tvsm  \  hut  I  nxA  preparsil  lo  say  tH  ha  glad  to  se0 
r  one.'* 
**  It  13  vcf^  dnll  for  yon,  ladeedi**  said  be,  compnitiot 
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"  No,  George,  not  that.  Not  half  so  had  for  me  as  for  you ;  hut 
somehow  I  felt  it  would  ho  a  relief  to  have  a  guest,  who  would  ohlige  us 
to  drop  our  grumhlings  and  exert  ourselves  to  talk  of  something  hesides 
<nir  own  personal  worries.     Now,  who  is  it  ?  " 

"  What  would  you  say  to  Mr.  Cuthill  ?  " 

<<  Do  you  mean  the  engineering  man  we  saw  at  Castello  ?  *' 

"  The  same." 

**  Oh,  dear !  I  retract.  I  recall  my  last  speech,  and  avow,  in  all 
humility,  I  was  wrong.  All  I  remcmher  of  that  man — not  much  certainly 
— ^but  all  I  do  remember  of  him  was  that  he  was  odious." 

"  He  was  amusing,  in  his  way." 

**  Probably — but  I  detested  *  his  way.'  " 

*^  The  Bramleighs  said  he  was  good-natured." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Give  him  all  the  excellent  qualities  you  like ; 
but  he  will  still  remain  insufferably  ill-bred  and  coarse-minded.  Why  did 
you  ask  him,  George  ?  " 

"  I  didn't ;  he  asked  himself.  Hero's  his  note  :  *  Dear  L'Estrange  * 
— ^femiliar  enough — *Dear  L'Estrange, — I  have  just  arrived  here,  and 
want  to  have  some  talk  with  you.  I  mean,  therefore,  to  ask  you  to  let 
me  tak^  a  bit  of  dinner  with  you  to-day.  I  shall  be  out  by  five  or  half- 
past.  Don't  make  a  stranger  of  me,  but  give  me  the  cold  mutton  or 
whatever  it  is. — Yours,  Tom  Cutbill.*  " 

"  What  a  type  of  the  writer !  " 

"  Well ;  but  what  can  we  get  for  dinner,  Ju  ?  " 

**  The  cold  mutton,  I  think.  I'm  sure  the  gentleman's  estimate  of  his 
value  as  a  guest  cannot  be  teo  low." 

**  No,  Julia,  lot  us  treat  him  to  our  best.  He  means  kindly  by  coming 
out  here  to  see  us." 

"  I'd  have  taken  the  "vsill  for  the  deed  with  more  of  gratitude.  Oh, 
George,"  cried  she  with  fer\'our,  "  why  will  you  be  always  so  much  obliged 
to  the  man  who  condescends  to  cat  your  salt  ?  This  Mr.  Cutbill  will  bo 
your  patron  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours." 

**  Certainly  the  man  who  dines  with  us  cannot  come  for  the  excellence 
of  our  fare." 

"  That  is  a  very  ingenious  bit  of  self-flattery ;  but  don't  trust  it, 
George.  Men  eat  bad  dinners  continually ;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  con- 
descension in  eating  them  at  a  friend's  house,  which  is  oft^n  mistaken  for 
good-nature  ;  and  the  fun  of  it  is  that  the  men  who  do  these  things  are 
very  vain  of  the  act." 

L'Estrange  gave  a  little  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  It  was  his  usual 
reply  to  those  subtleties  which  his  sister  was  so  fond  of,  and  that 
he  was  never  very  sure  whether  they  were  meant  to  puzzle  or  to 
persuade  him. 

**  So  then  he  is  to  be  an  honoured  guest,  George,  eh  ?  " 

He  smiled  a  gentle  assent,  and  she  went  on  :  ''  And  we  are  to  treat 
him  to  that  wonderful  Rhine  wine  Sir  Marcus  sent  you  to  cure  your 
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ae."      And  tbe  very  thought  of  drinking  anything  so  coetly,  aeiuaUy 
brought  on  a  Bhivermg  attack. 

**  Have  we  any  of  it  left  ?  *' 

^*  Two  bottles,  if  tho80  uncouth  little  flattened  flasks  can  be  called 
bottles.  And  since  you  are  resolved  he  is  to  be  entertained  like  a  *  Prince 
Russe,'  I'll  actually  troat  him  to  a  dish  of  macearoni  of  my  own  invention- 
Yon  remember^  George,  Mrs.  Monkton  was  going  to  withdraw  her  eub- 
scriptloa  from  the  Chui'ch  when  she  ate  of  it,  and  remained  a  firm 
Protestant/' 

**  Julia,  Julia  !  "  eaid  he  in  a  half-reproving  tone. 

**  I  am  simply  citing  an  historical  fact,  but  you'll  provoke  me  to  say 
mnch  worse  if  you  stand  there  with  that  censorial  face.  As  if  I  didn't 
know  how  wrong  it  was  to  speak  hghtly  of  a  lady  who  subscribes  two 
hundred  francs  a  year," 

**  There  are  very  few  who  do  so,"  said  he  with  a  sigh, 

"  My  poor  brother,"  said  she  caressingly,  **it  is  a  veiT  hard  case  to 
be  60  poor,  and  we  with  such  rcEned  tastes  and  such  really  nice  instinrig ; 
we  who  would  like  a  pretty  house,  and  a  pretty  garden,  and  a  pretty  lit 
equipage,  and  who  would  give  pretty  Uttlo  dinners,  with  the  ver^*  neat 
table  equipage,  and  be.  all  the  time,  BO  cultivated  and  so  simple,  so  elevated 
in  tone  and  so  humble  in  spirit.  There,  go  away,  and  look  after  soioe 
fruit — do  something,  and  don't  stand  there  provoking  me  to  talk  non- 
sense. That  solemn  look  made  me  ten  times  more  silly  than  I  crer 
intended  to  be." 

**Tm  sure,"  said  L'Esirange,  thonghtfullyi  '*he  has  something  to  tdl 
me  of  the  coal-mine/' 

**  Ah,  if  I  thought  that,  George  ?  If  I  thought  he  brought  us  tidings 
of  a  great  *  dividend  * — isn't  that  the  name  for  the  thing  the  people  always 
amongst  themselves,  out  of  somebody  else's  money  ?  So  I  have 
Dcked  yon,  at  last,  into  running  away;  and  now  for  the  cares  of 
bousehold/* 

Now  thongh  she  liked  to  quiz  her  brother  about  hia  lovo  of  hospitidiiy 
and  the  almost  reckless  way  in  which  he  would  spend  money  to  entertain 
a  guest,  it  was  one  of  her  especial  delights  to  play  hostess,  and  roceive 
guests  with  whatever  display  their  narrow  fortune  permitted.  Nor  did  sh<i 
spare  any  pains  eho  could  bestow  in  preparing  to  welcome  Hr.  CutbiU, 
and  her  day  was  busily  passed  between  the  kitchen,  the  garden,  and  tho 
drawing-room,  ordering,  aiding,  and  devising  with  a  zeal  and  activity  that 
one  might  have  supposed  could  only  have  been  evoked  in  the  service  off 
■e  much  honoured  guest. 

"  Look  at  my  table,  George/*  said  she,  **  before  you  go  to  di'ess  for 
dixmer*  imd  say  if  yoo  ever  saw  anythiug  more  tasteful.  Tht<nt*s  a 
bouqtu}!  for  you :  and  see  how  gmccfnUy  I  have  twined  the  grapo4eave8 
r  YouHl  fancy  yournelf  Horace  tmUTtaiiiing  Mil 

M  Tily  not  VTPTy  bko  him,-^but  no  matter,     Korifl( 

Jittle  Moxxte  01iveto»  exactly  Faleiman/' 
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**  It  is  quite  beautiful,  Ju,  all  of  it,"  said  he,  dramng  her  towards  him 
and  kissing  her  ;  but  there  was  a  touch  of  sadness  in  his  voice,  as  in  his 
look,  to  which  she  replied  with  a  merry  lau^^h,  and  said, — 

**  Say  it  out  boldly,  George,  do ;  say  frankly  what  a  sin  and  a  shame 
ft  is,  that  such  a  dear  good  girl  should  have  to  strain  her  wits  in  this 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  Poverty,  and  not  bo  embellishing  some  splendid 
station  with  her  charming  talents,  and  such  like." 

"  I  was  thinking  something  not  very  far  from  it,"  said  he  smiling. 
"  Of  course  you  were ;  but  you  never  thought,  perhaps,  how  soon  ennui 
and  lassitude  might  have  taken  the  place  of  all  my  present  energy.  I  want 
to  please  you  now,  George,  since  without  mo  you  would  be  desolate  ;  but 
if  we  were  rich,  you'd  not  depend  on  me,  and  I'd  have  been  tctj  dispirited 
and  very  sad.  There  now,  that's  quite  enough  of  sentimentalizing  for 
once.  I'm  off  to  dress.  Do  you  know,"  said  she,  as  she  mounted  the 
stairs,  **  I  have  serious  thoughts  of  captivating  Mr.  Cutbill  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Juha,  I  entreat — "  but  she  was  gone  ere  ho  could  finish,  and  her 
merry  laughter  was  heard  till  her  door  closed. 

Poor  girl,  her  light-heartedness  died  out  as  she  felt  herself  alone,  and 
taming  towards  a  Uttle  photograph  of  a  man  in  a  naval  uniform,  that 
bnng  over  the  chimney,  her  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears  as  she  gazed 
on  it. 

**  Ay,"  said  she,  bitterly,  "  and  this  same  humour  it  was  that  lost  me 
the  truest  heart  that  ever  beat !  What  would  I  not  give  now  to  know  that 
he  still  remembered  me — remembered  me  with  kindness !  " 

She  sat  down,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  nor  stirred  till  tho 
sound  of  voices  beneath  apprised  her  that  their  guest  had  arrived. 

While  she  was  yet  standing  before  her  glass,  and  trj'ing  to  efiace  tho 
traces  of  sorrow  on  her  features,  George  tapped  softly  at  her  door.  **  May 
I  come  in  ?  "  cried  he.  "Oh,  Julia,"  said  he,  as  ho  drew  nigh,  "  it  is 
worse  than  I  had  even  suspected.     Cutbill  tells  me  that " 

He  could  not  go  on,  but,  bending  his  head  on  her  shoulder,  sobbed 
hysterically. 

**  George,  George,  do  not  give  way  thus,"  said  she,  calmly.  "  What 
is  it  has  happened  *?     WTiat  has  he  told  you  ?  " 

"  The  mine — the  Lisconnor  scheme — is  bankrupt." 

"Is  that  all?" 

**  All  I  Why  it  is  ruin — utter  min  !  Every  shilling  that  you  had  in 
the  world  is  gone,  and  I  have  done  it  all."  And  once  more  his  feelings 
overcame  him,  and  he  sobbed  convulsively. 

**  But,  my  dear,  dear  brother,"  said  she  fondly,  **  if  it's  lost  it's  lost, 
and  there's  no  help  for  it ;  and  let  us  never  fret  over  what  binds  us  only 
the  closer  together.  You  can't  get  rid  of  me  now,  for  I  declaie,  George, 
no  earthly  consideration  will  make  me  accept  Mr.  Cutbill." 

**  Oh,  how  can  you  jest  this  way,  Julia,  at  such  a  moment." 

"  I  assure  you  I  am  most  serious.     I  know  that  man  intends  to  prop' 
to  me,  and  you  are  just  in  the  humour  to  mix  up  om-  present  misfort 
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and  bia  preiensions,  and  acitmlly  espouse  liifl  cmae ;  but  iV&  no  Qse^ 
George,  no  use  whatever.  I'll  not  consent.  Go  downstairs  now.  Stay, 
lei  me  wipo  tbogo  red  oycB.  Don*i  let  that  man  me  any  traeo  of  this 
sorrow  about  jou ;  bear  up  (juktlY  and  well.  You  shall  see  thai  I  do  not 
givu  counsel  without  being  abl6  to  show  example.  Go  down  now»  and 
rU  foUow  you.** 

As  he  loft  the  room  she  sat  down,  and  accidentally  so  as  to  flee  her 
fece  in  the  glass.  The  forc^sd  smile  which  she  had  pat  on  was  only  slowly 
vanishing  from  her  faatureSf  and  she  was  shoekc^d  at  the  pallor  that  now 
succeeded. 

'*  I  am  looking  Teiy  ill/'  mattered  she.  **  There's  no  denying  it. 
That  man  will  ceilainly  see  how  this  news  has  stmek  mo  down^  and  X 
would  not  that  he  should  witness  my  want  of  courage.  I  wish  I  had — do* 
I  don't,  I'd  not  put  on  rouge  if  I  had  it ;  but  I  wish  we  were  alone  to-day, 
and  could  talk  over  our  fortune  together.  Pci'haps  it's  as  well  as  it  is/* 
And  now  she  arose  and  descended  the  stairs  hastily^  as  though  not  to  givo 
hej?!elf  time  for  further  thought. 

Cutbill  wa«  in  the  act  of  cautioning  L^Estrange  againsi  speaking  of  tho 
Lisconnor  misfortune  to  his  sister  when  she  entered  the  room.  "  Bo  you 
forgot  me,  Miss  L'Estrange,'*  said  he,  coming  forward,  ••  or  am  I  to  remiad 
you  that  we  met  in  Ireland  9  *' 

^  **  Forget  you,  Mi*.  CutbiU,'*  replied  she,  laughingly ;  **  how  can  I  fot^t 
the  charming  tenor  who  song  second  to  met  or  the  gallant  caraller  wha 
rode  out  with  me  ?  " 

*^Ay,  but  I  got  a  roll  in  a  duck-pond  that  day,"  said  lie,  grtsnly. 
*'  You  persuaded  mo  to  let  the  beast  drink,  and  ho  hky  down  in  the  wa 
and  nearly  squashed  me." 

**  Oh,  you  almost  killed  mo  with  laughter*  I  bad  to  hold  on  by  tfao 
crutch  of  my  saddle  to  save  myself  fn)m  fiilUng  int^i  the  pond." 

'*  And  I  hear  you  made  a  sketch  of  mo,*' 

**  Have  you  not  seen  it  ?    I  dockru  I  thought  I  had  shown  it  to  you  T 
but  I  win  after  dinner,  if  I  can  find  it." 

The  dinner  was  aimouneed  at  this  momentv  and  they  proeeedad  to  tha 
dining -room. 

■*  Taste  is  eveiytbingf"  said  Cutbill,  as  he  unfolded  hiii  napkin,  and 
fin  liu  tu)ile,  deck*3d  i'  rult  and  flowers  v,  cmi  of 

iiri  ^;;uice  that  appeal* ^  >  htm*     **  Taste  b-         ^      l^.    1 

dfidaro  to  yon  that  lIowcQ  and  James  ^vould  pay  fifty  pounds  down  jaift 
for  '  '  ri  as  it  sUods  there*  How  you  ti^iood  those  lilies  around  it 
iu  J*^  T*^*^  beyond  ma*'* 

Ab  the  jt  on  ho  was  In  ee  ;', 

**I>au'L  ^.^..  .  ..ii  your  cook,  even  u....        ,  .....  ..  l>iidii  t»  "<'  '"' 

lie.     ^'  1  dou'i  know  tho  Frtmch  name  of  that  dish,  but  I  i 

s  JoHa,"  said  LXstmi|g».  1^ 
take  hixDj  if  p«Mibic«  oli  the  lul^ocl  txf  the  Ciitextainmcnt 
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**I  did,  indeed.  I  met  them  at  that  very  hotel  that  was  once  Queen 
Caroline's  house.  There  they  were  diverting  themselves, — heating  and 
going  about  just  as  if  the  world  had  gone  all  right  with  them ;  and 
Bramleigh  told  mo  cno  morning,  that  he  had  cashed  the  last  cheque  for 
fifty  pounds.'* 

**  And  is  he  really  determined  to  touch  nothing  of  his  property  till  the 
law  assures  him  that  his  right  is  undeniable  ?  " 

"  Worse  than  that,  far  worse ;  he  has  quarrelled  with  old  Sedlcy,  his 
father's  law-agent  for  forty  years,  and  threatened  him  with  an  action  for 
having  entered  into  a  compromise  without  instructions  or  permission ;  and 
he  is  wrong,  clearly  wTong,  for  I  saw  the  correspondence,  and  if  it  goes 
before  a  jury,  they'll  say  at  once  that  there  was  consent." 

'*  Had  ho  then  forgotten  it  ?  "  asked  JuHa. 

"  No,  he  neither  forgets  nor  remembers  ;  but  he  has  a  sort  of  flighty 
way  of  getting  himself  into  a  white  heat  of  enthusiasm ;  and  though  he 
cools  down  occasionally  into  a  little  common  sense,  it  doesn't  last;  he 
rushes  back  into  his  heroics,  and  raves  about  saving  him  from  himself, 
rescuing  him  from  the  ignoble  temptation  of  self-interest,  and  such 
like  balderdash.'* 

'*  There  must  be  a  gi'oat  deal  of  true  nobility  in  such  a  nature,"  said 
Julia. 

**  I'll  tell  you  what  there  is ;  and  it  runs  Ihi-ough  them  all  except  the 
eldest  daughter,  and  that  puppy  the  diplomatist, — there's  madness  !  " 

"Madness?" 

**  Well,  I  call  it  madness.  Suppose  now  I  was  to  dochne  taking 
another  glass  of  that  wine — Steinheimer  I  think  it's  called — till  I  saw  your 
brother's  receipt  for  the  payment  of  it,  wouldn't  you  say  I  was  cither  mad 
or  something  very  neai*  it '?  " 

*'  I  dou't  see  the  parity  between  the  two  cases,"  said  Julia. 

"  Ah,  you're  too  sharp  for  me,  Miss  Julia,  too  sharp ;  but  I'm  right  all 
the  same.  Isn't  Jack  Bramleigh  mad  ?  Is  it  anything  but  madness  for  a 
man  to  throw  up  his  commission  and  go  and  scn-e  as  a  sailor, — before  the 
mast  or  behind  it,  I  don't  care  which  ;  but  isn't  that  madness  ?  " 

Julia  felt  a  sense  of  sickness  ahnost  to  fainting,  but  she  never  siioke 
nor  stirred,  while  George,  quickly  noticing  her  state,  turned  towards 
Cutbill  and  sfiid, — 

**  "WTiat  news  have  you  of  him  ?  ho  was  a  great  favourite  of  mine." 

**  Of  yom*s  and  of  evorj^body's,"  said  Cutbill.  And  now  the  colour 
rushed  back  to  Julia's  cheek,  and  had  Cutbill  but  looked  towards  her, 
it  is  ver}'  probable  he  would  gi'catly  have  misconstrued  the  smile  she  ;:;avo 
him.  **  I  wish  I  had  news  of  him  ;  but  for  these  last  few  months  I  have 
none.  When  he  got  out  to  China  he  found  that  great  house,  Alcock  and 
Baines,  smashed — all  the  tea-merchants  were  smashed — and  they  tell  me 
that  he  shipped  with  a  Yankee  for  Constantinople." 

'*  You  heard  from  him,  then  ?  '' 

•*  No  ;  ho  never  wiitos  to  any  one.    He  may  send  you  a  newspaper,  or 
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a  piece  of  one,  to  show  wbei*e  he  is ;  bat  ho  savs  he  nevor  was  able  to  say 
what  w;i3  in  his  head,  and  he  always  found  he  was  writing  things  out  of  j 
the  *  Complete  CorreapunJeat*'  ** 

*'  Poor  Jack  1 " 

**  ShaJl  I  go  and  look  after  yo'or  coffee,  George  ?  You  say  you  like  i 
to  mako  it  myself,*'  said  Julia ;  and  she  arose  and  left  the  room  ahnoet 
hefort)  he  could  reply. 

**  You'll  nevur  miiny  while  she's  yoor  housekeeper,  I  see  that/*  aoid 
Culbill,  as  the  door  closed  after  her* 

"  She  is  my  greatest  comfort  in  Ufe/*  said  the  other  wiinuly. 

**  1  SOD  it  aU ;  and  the  whole  time  of  dinner  1  was  thinking  what  a  pity 
it  was — —     No  matter^  I'll  not  say  whiit  I  was  going  to  say.     I'm  gla 
you  bavcu*t  told  hor  of  the  smash  tiU  1  see  ^vhat  I  can  do  with  the  ol< 
viscount/' 

**  But  I  have  told  her ;  she  knows  it  all." 

*•  And  do  you  tell  me  she  had  that  heavy  load  on  her  heart  all  the 
^^jlkie  ishe  was  talking  and  laughing  there  7  " 

L'Estronge  nodded- 

"It's  only  women  bear  up  that  way.  Ttike  my  w^ord  for  it,  if  it  had 
been  one  of  us,  he'd  not  have  come  down  to  dinner,  he'd  not  liare  bad 
pluck  to  ehow  himaolf.  There's  where  they  beat  us,  sir, — thiit's  teaJ 
courage." 

**  You  ore  not  taking  your  wine/*  said  L'Estrange,  seeing  him  pasff^ 
the  bottle. 

**  No ;  I  want  my  head  clear  this  evening,  I  want  to  be  cool  and 
collected,  ril  not  di-ink  any  more.  Tell  me  about  yourself  a  little ; 
how  do  you  get  on  here  ?  do  you  hke  the  place  f  do  you  like  the  people?" 

**  The  place  is  charming  ;  wo  like  it  better  every  day  we  live  in  it.'* 

"  And  the  people — the  Enghsh  I  mean  ;  what  of  them  ?  '* 

**  They  mean  kindly  enough,  indeed  they  are  often  very  kind;  but 
they  do  not  live  in  much  harmony,  and  they  only  agree  in  one  thing^ '* 

••  I  know  what  that  is.  They  all  join  to  worry  the  parson^-of  course 
they  do.  Did  you  ever  Uvc  in  a  lodging-house,  L'Estrange  ?  If  you  did^ 
you  must  have  seen  bow  the  whole  population  coalesced  to  torment  tho 
nuiid-of- all- work.  She  belonged  to  them  all,  collectively  ajid  individnallT. 
And  so  it  is  with  you.  You  are  the  maid- of-all- work.  Yon  have  to  make 
BrowD*s  bed,  and  black  Bobinson's  boots — spiritually  I  mean— and  none 
recognizes  the  claim  of  his  neighbour,  each  believes  you  belong  to  himsclC 
That'd  the  voluntary  system,  as  thrv  cnlJ  it :  iind  a  riTiii-kLr  wuy  to  driT 
a  man  mad  was  never  invented. 

'*  Perhaps  you  take  an  eitrenie  \\t w  ui  u —     ne^Mii  ij  i!.?;ti:mge, 

"No,  I  don't,'*  iuternipled  tho  other.  **rTe  only  to  hx>k  at  yuiir 
face,  and  iujatuad  of  tho  fresh  chocks  and  the  clear  bnght  eyes  I  remember 
when  X  saw  you  ^at,  I  see  you  now  anxious  imd  pale  and  Qerv4>a«, 
\Vluire't<  the  (duck  that  enabled  you  to  ride  at  a  five-foot  wall  V  Du  yoa 
tiu&k  yoo  could  do  it  now  ?  '* 
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**  \cry  likely  not.     Very  likely  it  is  all  the  better  I  Bhould  not." 

"  You'll  not  get  me  to  believe  that.  No  man's  nature  "was  ever 
botlored  for  being  bullied.'* 

L'Estrange  laughed  heartily,  not  in  the  least  degree  angered  by  the 
other's  somewhat  coarse  candour. 

"  It's  a  queer  world  altogether ;  but  maybe  if  each  of  us  was  doing 
tho  exact  thing  he  was  fit  for,  life  wouldn't  be  half  as  good  a  thing  as  it 
is.  Tho  whole  thing  would  be  like  a  piece  of  machinery,  and  instead  of 
tho  hitches  and  makeshifls  that  we  see  now,  and  that  bring  out  men's 
qualities  and  test  their  natures,  we'd  have  nothing  but  a  big  workshop, 
where  each  did  his  own  share  of  the  work,  and  neither  asked  aid  nor  gave 
it.     Bo  you  permit  a  cigar  ?  " 

"  Of  course  ;  but  I've  nothing  worth  offering  you." 

"  I  have  though,"  said  he,  producing  his  case  and  drawing  forth  a 
cheroot,  and  examining  it  with  that  keen  scrutiny  and  that  seeming  fore- 
taste of  enjoyment  peculiar  to  smokers.  "  Try  that,  and  tell  me  when 
you  tasted  the  equal  of  it.  Ah,  L'Estrange,  we  must  see  and  get  you  out 
of  this.  It's  not  a  place  for  you.  A  nice  little  vicarage  in  Hants  or 
Herts,  a  sunny  glebe,  with  a  comfortable  house  and  a  wife ;  later  on,  a 
wife  of  course,  for  your  sister  won't  stay  with  you  always." 

**  You've  drawn  a  pleasant  picture — only  to  rub  it  out  again.'* 

"  Miss  Julia  has  got  a  bad  headache,  sir,"  said  the  maid,  entering  at 
this  moment,  "and  begs  you  to  excuse  her.  Will  you  please  to  have 
ooffee  here  or  in  the  drawing-room  ?  " 

'*  Ay,  here,"  said  Cutbill,  answering  the  look  with  which  tho  other 
seemed  to  interrogate  him.  "  She  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  and  no 
wonder ;  but  I'll  not  keep  you  away  from  her  now.  Go  up  and  say, 
1*11  see  Lord  Culduff  in  the  morning,  and  if  I  have  any  news  worth 
reporting,  I'll  come  out  here  in  the  afternoon." 


^tnubiuB, 


Tas  eruption  in  progress,  ns  wo  irrite,  ^om  Moimi  YesTiTiu?,  and  the 
ntuneroiLS  and  violent  eniptioaa  from  tins  niountam  daring  the  two  lani 
centurieg,  soem  to  oflbrd  an  answer  to  those  %vho  irould  see  traces  of  a<  I 
gradually  diminishing  activity  in  the  earth's  internal  furcea.     That  aocSi ' 
A  diminution  is  takiug  place  we  nmy  admiti  bat  that  ita  rate  of  progreaS' 
is  percepliblo — that  we  can  point  to  a  time  within  the  historical  epoch, 
nay  even  within  the  limits  of  ■     '         i  ovidencei  at  wliich  the  cuirth^s 
internal  forces  were  ccrtainUj  i  a  than  they  are  at  the  present* 

time,  may,  we  think,  be  donitMi  absoluk^y. 

When  the  science  of  geology  was  but  youngs  and  its  profe^eora  songlit 
to  compress  within  a  few  yciu*s  (at  the  outside)  a  series  of  events  wliicli 
(wo  now  know)  must  have  occupied  many  centiirlea,  there  wad  room« 
indeed,  for  the  supposition  that  modarn  volcauio  eruptianfl,  as  ecmipai*^d 
with  ancient  outbnrstSi  are  but  as  the  efibrta  of  children  oompared 
with  Uie  work  of  giants.  And,  accordingly,  we  fmd  a  '  '  '  V  ^ 
Friinch  geologist  writing,  even  so  lato  as  1629,  that  in  v.. 
*'tou8  les  phi^nomL^nes  geologiques  se  paseaient  dans  dea  dimensions*] 
cenUijiUs  de  celles  qnlls  prcsentent  aiyourd'huL'*  But  now  we  linvo.  such 
certain  evidence  of  the  enormous  length  of  tho  intervals  within  whicJi 
volcanic  regions  assumed  their  present  appearance ;  we  have  such  satis- 
factory  means  of  determining  which  of  the  events  occurriDg  within  thcsd ' 
intervals  were  or  were  not  contemporary,  that  we  are  safe  from  the  error 
of  assuming  that  Nature  at  a  single  effort  fasliioued  \^idcly  extended  districta 
just  aa  we  now  see  them.  And  accordinrrly,  we  have  the  evidence  of  ono 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  ,   that  there  is  no  voleanio  ^ 

mass**  of  ancient  date,  distinctly  rui  li  a  single  eruption,  which 

can   oven  filial  in  Tolumo  tho  matter  poured  out  ^m  Bkaptir  Joknl 
in  1783." 

In  the  volcanic  region  of  which  Vesuvius  or  Somma  is  the  principal 
vent,  wo  have  a  rcmarkablft  in^triisco  fif  tlie  dcccp'tivo  nature  of  that  ftato 
of  rtit  into  which  sumo  of  the  principd  vokanoea  frequently  fall  for  many 
ceuturies  tojrother.  For  how  many  centuries  beforo  the  ChristiaD  era 
Vc-  ^  '  ' 

thi» 
aigos  of  internal  actiTifey*     It  was  recognixod  by  8tnU)o  as  a  volcanio 

BKraatain,  but  riiny  did  no!  -  *-'    ''  -  ''    '^  ^    '    --   -  v ^t 

^  thoM  dart,  th**  TuimniMm  | 
wliich  it  nov,  tjow  BiM'i 
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place  of  an  ancient  crater.  Tlie  fertile  slopes  of  the  mountain  were 
covered  with  well-cultivated  fields,  and  the  thriving  cities  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  and  Stabiie,  stood  near  the  base  of  the  sleeping  mountain.  So 
little  did  any  thought  of  danger  suggest  itself  in  those  times,  that  the 
bands  of  slaves,  murderers,  and  pirates,  which  flocked  to  the  standard  of 
Spartacus,  found  a  refuge,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  mthin  the 
veiy  crater  itself. 

But  though  Vesuvius  was  at  rest,  the  region  of  which  Vesuvius  is  the 
main  vent  was  far  from  being  so.  The  island  of  Pithecusa  (the  modem 
Ischia)  was  shaken  by  frequent  and  terrible  convulsions.  It  is  even 
related  that  Prochyta  (the  modem  Procida)  was  rent  irom  Pithecusa  in  the 
course  of  a  tremendous  upheaval,  though  Pliny  derives  the  name  Prochyta 
(or  **  poured  forth  ")  from  the  supposed  fact  of  this  island  having  been 
poured  forth  by  an  eruption  from  Ischia.  Far  more  probably,  Proch}'ta 
^^as  formed  independently  by  submarine  eruptions,  as  the  volcanic  islands 
near  Santorin  have  been  produced  in  more  recent  times. 

So  fierce  were  the  eruptions  from  Pithecusa,  that  several  Greek  colonies 
which  attempted  to  settle  on  this  island  were  compelled  to  leave  it.  About 
380  years  before  the  Christian  era,  colonists  under  King  Hiero  of  Syracuse^ 
who  had  built  a  fortress  on  Pithecusa,  wore  driven  away  by  an  emption. 
Nor  were  eruptions  the  sole  cause  of  danger.  Poisonous  exhalations,  such 
as  are  emitted  by  volcanic  craters  after  emption,  appear  to  have  exhaled, 
at  times,  fi:om  extensive  tracts  on  Pithecusa,  and  thus  to  have  rendered  the 
island  uninhabitable. 

Still  nearer  to  Vesuvius  lay  the  celebrated  Lake  Avcrnus.  The  name 
Avemus  is  said  to  bo  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  word  Aonios,  siguiiyiiig 
"without  birds,"  the  poisonous  cjJialation^  from  the  waters  of  the  lake 
destroying  all  birds  which  attempted  to  fly  over  its  surfiicc.  Doubt  has 
been  throwii  on  the  destmctive  properties  assigned  by  the  ancients  to  the 
vapours  ascending  fi'om  Avemus.  The  lake  is  now  a  healthy  and  agreeable 
neighbourhood,  frequented,  says  Humboldt,  by  many  kinds  of  birds,  which 
suflier  no  injury  whatever  even  when  they  skim  the  very  surface  of  the 
water.  Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Avcrnus  hides  the  outlet  of  an 
extinct  volcano ;  and  long  after  this  volcano  had  become  inactive,  the  lake 
which  concealed  its  site  *'  may  have  deserved  the  appellation  of  *  atri  janua 
Ditis,'  emitting,  perhaps,  gases  as  destructive  of  animal  life  as  those  sufib- 
cating  vapours  given  out  by  Lake  Quilotoa,  in  Quito,  in  1707,  by  which 
whole  herds  of  cattle  were  killed  on  its  shores,  or  as  those  deleterious 
emanations  which  annihilated  all  the  cattle  in  the  island  of  Lancerote,  ono 
of  the  Canaries,  in  1730." 

"While  Ischia  was  in  full  activity,  not  only  was  Vesuvius  quiescent,  but 
even  Etna  seemed  to  bo  gradually  expiring,  so  that  Seneca  ranks  this 
volcano  among  the  number  of  nearly  extinguished  craters.  At  a  later 
epoch,  ^lian  asserted  that  the  mountain  itself  was  sinking,  so  that 
seamen  lost  sight  of  the  summit  at  a  less  distance  across  the  seas  than  of 
old.     Yet  within  the  last  two  hundred  years  there  have  been  eraptions 
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ttom  Etna  rivalliDgi  if  not  Borpagsmg,  iu  intensity  ibo  conmlaiong  recorded 
hy  ancient  InBtorians, 

We  shall  not  here  ntiompt  to  show  that  Yeduritifl  and  Etna  belong  to 
ilie  Bame  volcanic  system,  though  thero  is  reason  not  onlj  for  Bnpposing 
this  to  be  the  caso,  bnt  for  the  beliof  that  all  tho  fiubtcrranean  forces  whoso 
fil'tcts  have  been  shown  from  time  to  time  over  the  district  extending  from 
the  Canaries  and  Azores,  across  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  into 
Hjiia  itself,  belong  to  but  one  great  centre  of  internal  action.  But  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Ischia  and  Vesuvius  are  outlets  from  a  single  sonree. 

While  Ycsuvius  was  dormant,  resigning  for  awhile  its  pretensions  to  bo 
the  principal  vent  uf  the  gi-eat  Neapolitan  volcanic  system,  Ljciiia,  we  havo 
seen,  was  rent  by  frequent  conMilsious,  But  the  time  was  approaching 
when  Vesniius  was  to  resume  its  natural  functions,  and  with  all  the  mora 
energy  that  they  had  been  for  awhile  suspended. 

In  the  year  68  (after  Christ)  there  occurred  a  violent  eonvulsion  of  the 
earth  around  Vesm-ius,  during  which  much  injuiy  was  done  to  neighbour- 
ing cities  and  many  lives  were  lost.  From  this  period  ahocks  of  earth- 
quake were  felt  from  time  to  time  for  sixteen  years.  These  grew  gradually 
more  and  more  violent,  until  it  began  to  be  cndeut  that  the  volcanic  fires 
were  aljout  to  return  to  their  main  vent.  The  obstruction  which  had  so 
long  impeded  the  exit  of  the  confined  matter  was  not  however  readily 
removed,  and  it  was  only  in  August  of  the  year  79,  after  numerous  and 
violent  internal  throes,  that  the  superineumbeut  mass  was  at  length  hurled 
forth.  Ilocks  and  cinders,  lava,  sand,  and  scoriie,  were  propelled  from  tho 
crater  and  spread  many  miles  on  every  side  of  Vesuvius. 

We  have  ein  interesting  account  of  the  great  eruption  which  followed, 
in  a  letter  from  the  younger  PHny  to  the  younger  Tacitus.  The  latter 
had  asked  for  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who  lost  his  life 
in  his  eageniess  to  obtain  a  near  view  of  the  dreadful  phenomenon,  **  He 
I  was  at  that  time/*  says  his  nephew,  "  with  the  ^et  nnder  his  command 
at  Misenum.  On  the  24th  of  August,  about  one  in  the  afternoon ,  my 
mother  desu'ed  him  to  observe  a  cloud  of  very  extraordinary  size  and 
shape.  Ho  had  just  returned  fit)m  taking  the  benefit  of  the  sun,  and, 
after  hathing  himself  in  cold  water,  and  taking  a  slight  repast,  had  retired 
to  his  study.  Ho  arose  at  once,  and  went  out  npon  a  height  whtnco  he 
might  more  distinctly  view  this  strange  phenomenon.  It  was  not  at  thia 
dii^tanco  discemibld  from  what  mountain  the  cloud  isimed,  but  it  WttH 
found  afterwards  tLat  it  came  from  Vesuvius.  I  cannot  give  n  mnre  exact 
description  of  its  ljgur«  than  by  comparing  it  to  that  of  a  pme-trce,  for 
it  shot  ap  to  great  height  in  tho  form  of  a  tronk,  which  extended  itscif 
L  at  the  top  into  a  sort  ^<f  branches ;  occasioned,  I  suppose,  either  by 
n  sudden  g\ist  of  air  which  impelled  it,  whosu  forco  decreased  as  it 
advanced  upwards,  or  ebo  tho  cloud  itself,  being  pressod  back  by  ita  onm 
*  '  I dod  in  this  manner.     Tho  cloud  i  ^  '       ^  bright, 

,  tind  spultcd,  fa  it  was  more  or  ]  /M  earth 

ittiii  ciadfira,''  ^  i 
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These  extraordinary  appearances  attracted  the  curiosity  of  the  elder 
Pliny.  He  ordered  a  small  vessel  to  be  prepared,  and  started  to  seek 
a  nearer  view  of  the  homing  mountain.  His  nephew  declined  to  accom- 
pany him,  being  engaged  with  his  studies.  As  Pliny  left  the  house  he 
received  a  note  from  a  lady  whose  house,  being  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius, 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  destruction.  He  set  out  accordingly  with  the 
design  of  rendering  her  assistance,  and  also  of  assisting  others,  ''  for  the 
villas  stood  extremely  thick  upon  that  lovely  coast."  He  ordered  the 
galleys  to  be  put  to  sea,  and  steered  directly  to  the  point  of  danger,  so 
cool  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  around  ''as  to  be  able  to  make  and 
dictate  observations  upon  the  motions  and  figures  of  that  dreadful  scene." 
As  he  approached  Vesuvius,  cinders,  pumice-stones,  and  black  fragments 
of  burning,  rock,  fell  on  and  around  the  ships.  "  They  were  in  danger,  too, 
of  running  aground  owing  to  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea ;  vast  fragments, 
also,  rolled  down  from  the  mountain  and  obstructed  all  the  shore."  The 
pilot  advising  retreat,  Pliny  made  the  noble  answer,  **  Fortune  befriends 
the  brave,"  and  bade  him  press  onwards  to  Stabiaa.  Here  he  found  his 
friend  Pomponianus  in  great  consternation,  already  prepared  for  embarking 
and  waiting  only  for  a  change  in  the  wind.  Exhorting  Pomponianus 
to  be  of  good  courage,  Pliny  quietly  ordered  baths  to  be  prepared  ;  and 
''  having  bathed,  sat  doTvn  to  supper  with  great  cheerfulness,  or  at  least 
(which  is  equally  heroic)  with  all  the  appearance  of  it."  Assuring  his 
friend  that  the  flames  which  appeared  in  several  places  were  merely 
burning  villages,  Pliny  presently  retired  to  rest,  and  **  being  pretty  fat," 
says  his  nephew,  *'  and  breathing  hard,  those  who  attended  without 
actually  heard  him  snore."  But  it  became  necessary  to  awaken  him,  for 
the  court  which  led  to  his  room  was  now  almost  filled  with  stones  and 
ashes.  Ho  got  up  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  were  consulting 
on  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  house,  now  shaken  from  side  to  side  by 
frequent  concussions.  They  decided  on  seeking  the  fields  for  safety,  and 
fastening  pillows  on  their  heads  to  protect  them  from  falling  stones,  they 
advanced  in  the  midst  of  an  obscurity  greater  than  that  of  the  darkest 
night, — though  beyond  the  limits  of  the  great  cloud  it  was  already  broad 
day.  When  they  reached  the  shore  they  found  the  waves  running  too 
high  to  suflfer  them  safely  to  venture  to  put  out  to  sea.  Pliny  "  having 
drunk  a  draught  or  two  of  cold  water,  lay  down  on  a  cloth  that  was 
spread  out  for  him ;  but  at  this  moment  the  flames  and  sulphureous 
vapours  dispersed  the  rest  of  the  company  and  obliged  him  to  rise. 
Assisted  by  two  of  his  servants,  he  got  upon  his  feet,  but  instantly  fell 
down  dead;  sufibcated,  I  suppose,"  says  his  nephew,  *' by  some  gross 
and  noxious  vapour,  for  he  always  had  weak  lungs  and  sufi'cred  from 
a  difficulty  of  breathing."  His  body  was  not  found  until  the  third  day 
after  his  death,  when  for  the  first  time  it  was  light  enough  to  search  for 
him.  He  was  found  as  he  had  fallen,  **and  lookiug  more  like  a  man 
asleep  than  dead." 

But  even  at  Misenum  there  was  dangerj  though  Vesuvius  v»'as  distant 
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no  loss  than  fourtgcn  miles.     The  earth  vrtis  shaken  with  repeated  and 
rioleat  shocks,  **  iiifiomuch/'  saj's  the  youiigor  PUnj,  **  that  they  threatened 
oar  complete  destmction."     When  morning  came,  th<*  light  was  faint  and 
glimmering ;   the  buildings  around  seemed  totterLijg  to  their  fall,   and^ 
standing  on  the  open  ground,  the  chaxiots  ^hich  Pliny  hnd  ordered  were 
so  Agitated  backwards  and  forwards  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them 
steady,  even  by  supporting  them  with  large  stones «     The  sea  waa  rolled  ■ 
back  upon  itstilf,  and  many  maiine  animals  were  left  dry  upon  the  sboro*  I 
On  the  side  of  Vesitvias,  a  black  and  ominous  cloud,  bursting  mUi  sul- 1 
phureous  vapours,  durted  out  long  trains  of  fire,  resembling  flashes  ofl 
lijj'htning,   bat  much   larger.      Presently  the   great    cloud    spread    OTCr  ■ 
Misenum  and  the  island  of  Capre^.     Ashes  fell  around  the  fugitives. 
On  every  side  *'  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  shrieks  of  women  and  j 
children,  and  the  cries  of  men  :  some  were  calling  for  their  children,  others  * 
for  their  parents,  others  for  their  husbands,  and  only  distingnishing  each 
other  by  their  voices  :  one  was  lamenting  his  own  (ate,  another  that  of  hia 
iamily  ;  some  wished  to  die,  that  tbey  might  escape  the  dreadful  fear  of 
death  ;  but  the  greater  part  imagined  that  the  last  and  eternal  night  waa-J 
come,  which  was  to  destroy  the  gods  and  the  world  together."     At  length  1 
a  light  appeared,  which  was  not,  however,  the  day,  but  the  forerunner  of 
on  outburst  of  flames.     These  presently  disappeared,  and  again  a  thick 
darkness  spread  over  the  scene.     Ashes  fell  heavily  njion  the  fugitives,  80 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  crushed,  and  buried  in  the  thick  layer 
rapidly  covering   the   whole   country.     Many  hours  passed  before   the 
draiidinl  darkness  began  slowly  to  be  dissipated.     When  at    length  day 
relumed,  and  the  sun  even  was  seen  faintly  shining  through  the  orer^  j 
hanging  citnopy  of  ashes,  *'  every  object  seemed  changed,  being  covensdfl 
€>Ter  with  white  ashes  as  with  a  deep  snow.*' 

It  is  most  remarkable  that  Pliny  makes  no  mention  in  his  letter  of  tbo 
dcsbiiction  of  the  two  populous  and  important  cities,  Pompeii  and  Her* 
culaneum.     We  have  seen  that  at  Stabiaj  a  shower  of  ashes  fell  ^  v  J 

that,  several  days  before  the  end  of  the  eruption,  the  court  leadn  uj 

elder  Pliny's  room  was  beginning  to  be  filled  up*     And  when  the  onxptlaB 
ceastjd,  Btabim  was  completely  overwhelmed.     Far  more  sudden,  howturefft 
\ms  the  dcslrnction  of  Pompeii  and  Herenlaneuin. 

It  would  seem  that  tho  two  cities  were  first  shaken  \i  ^  tlAl 

tbroca  of  Uio  disturbed  mountain.     The  signs  of  fuch  a  r:ir         ^       hufji 
boen  very  commonly  assigned  to  the  earthquake  which  happemul  in  6%, 
but  it  S4M»ms  '      ■    ^    likely  that  must  of  Ihrm  belon-;  t     "       '  *| 

diatcly  pnr  ^  great  outbui'Pt  in  79.     *' In   1  r\ 

CharUm  LyitU,  **  both  public  and  privnie  bnildiugs  bear  t*  A 

catostropbo.  The  walls  are  rent,  and  in  many  placo*  traviv  ^  .  *  ,  .,^  .m*J 
stilt  ofiifD.*'  It  18  probable  that  the  inhabitants  were  driven  by  Qiofl 
•M^  t<i  lly  from   i)  Til 

t-V  '*  two  t-'Utiro  ti  .  **■ 

4iBic(i  onikr  ahowerf  of  asbi*,  whik  all  tht  p4K»p)«  woro  ntting  £d  Uitt 
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theaire,"  yet ''  the  examination  of  the  two  cities  enahles  as  to  prove/'  says 
Sir  Charles,  ^'that  none  of  the  people  were  destroyed  in  the  theatres, 
and,  indeed,  that  there  were  very  few  of  the  inhahitants  who  did  not  escape 
from  both  cities.  Yet,''  he  adds,  "  some  lives  were  lost,  and  there  was 
ample  fomidation  for  the  tale  in  all  its  most  essential  particulars." 

We  may  note  here,  in  passing,  that  the  account  of  the  eruption  given 
by  Dion  Cassius,  who  wrote  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  catastrophe,  is 
snffident  to  prove  how  terrible  an  impression  had  been  made  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Campania,  from  whose  descendants  he  in  all  probability 
obtained  the  materials  of  his  narrative.  He  writes  that,  ''  daring  the 
emption,  a  multitude  of  men  of  superhuman  stature,  resembling  giants, 
aj^^eared,  sometimes  on  the  mountain,  and  sometimes  in  the  environs ; 
that  stones  and  smoke  were  thrown  out,  the  sun  was  hidden,  and  then  the 
giants  seemed  to  rise  again  while  the  sounds  of  trumpets  were  heard  " — 
ivith  much  other  matter  of  a  similar  sort. 

In  the  great  eruption  of  79,  Vesuvius  poured  forth  lapilli,  sand, 
cinders,  and  fragments  of  old  lava,  but  no  new  lava  flowed  from  the  crater. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  lava-stream  was  ejected  during  the  six  erup- 
tions which  took  place  during  the  following  ten  centuries.  In  the  year 
1086,  for  the  first  time,  Vesuvius  was  observed  to  pour  forth  a  stream  of 
molten  lava.  Thirteen  years  later,  another  eruption  took  place;  then 
ninety  years  passed  without  disturbance,  and  after  that  a  long  pause  of 
168  years.  During  this  interval,  however,  the  volcanic  system,  of  which 
Vesuvius  is  the  main  but  not  the  only  vent,  had  been  disturbed  t^^^ce. 
For  it  is  related  that  in  1198  the  Solfatara  Lake  crater  was  in  eruption  ; 
and  in  1302,  Ischia,  dormant  for  at  least  1,400  years,  showed  signs  of 
new  activity.  For  more  than  a  year  earthquakes  had  convulsed  this  island 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  length  the  disturbed  region  was  relieved  by  the 
outburst  of  a  lava  stream  from  a  new  vent  on  the  south-east  of  Ischia. 
The  lava  stream  flowed  right  down  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  two  miles. 
For  two  months,  this  dreadftd  outburst  continued  to  rage  ;  many  houses 
were  destroyed ;  and  although  the  inhabitants  of  Ischia  were  not  com- 
pletely expelled,  as  happened  of  old  with  the  Greek  colonists,  yet  a  partial 
emigration  of  the  inhabitants  took  place. 

The  next  eruption  of  Vesuvius  took  place  in  1806 ;  and  then,  until 
1681,  there  occurred  only  one  eruption,  and  that  an  unimportant  one,  in 
1600.  **  It  was  remarked,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "  that  throughout 
this  long  interval  of  rest,  Etna  was  in  a  state  of  unusual  activity,  so  as  to 
lend  countenance  to  the  idea  that  the  great  Sicilian  volcano  may  sometimes 
serve  as  a  channel  of  discharge  to  elastic  fluids  and  lava  that  would  other- 
wise rise  to  the  vents  in  Campania." 

Nor  was  the  abnormal  activity  of  Etna  the  only  sign  that  the  quies- 
cence of  Vesuvius  was  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  any  endence  of  declining 
energy  in  the  volcanic  system.  In  1588  a  new  mountain  was  suddenly 
thrown  up  in  the  Phlegraean  Fields — a  district  including  within  its  bounds 
Pozzuoli,  Lake  Avemus,  and  the   Solfatara.      The  new  mountain  was 
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tlirown  up  near  the  -ehorcs  of  the  Bay  of  BvAm,  It  is  4 10  feet  above  tbo 
level  of  the  bay,  and  its  huso  is  abont  a  milo  and  a  half  in  circumferenco. 
The  depth  of  the  crater  is  421  feet,  so  that  its  hottoni  is  only  six  j^ards 
above  the  level  of  the  bay.  The  spot  on  which  the  moimtain  was  thrown 
up  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Lucriuo  Lake ;  but  the  outburst  filled  up 
the  gi'eattr  part  of  tbe  lalte»  leaving  only  a  small  and  shallow  pool. 

The  accounts  which  have  reached  us  of  the  formation  of  this  new 
mountain  are  not  without  interest.  Falconl,  who  wrote  in  1538,  writes 
that  several  earthquakes  took  place  during  the  two  years  preceding  the 
outburst,  and  above  twenty  shocks  on  the  day  and  night  before  iho 
eruption.  **  The  eruption  began  on  September  29,  1688.  It  was  on  A 
Sunday,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  night,  when  flames  of  fire  were  seen 
between  the  hot-baths  and  Tripergohi.  In  a  short  time  the  fire  increased 
to  snch  a  degree  that  it  burst  open  the  earth  in  this  place,  and  threw  up  n 
quantity  of  ashes  and  pumice-stones,  mixed  with  water,  which  covered  Iho 
whole  country.  The  next  morning  tbe  poor  inhabitants  of  Pozzuoh  tjuitted 
their  habitations  in  terror,  covered  with  the  muddy  and  black  shower, 
which  continued  the  whole  day  in  that  country — flying  from  death,  but 
with  death  painted  in  their  countenances.  Some  ^vith  their  children  in 
their  arms,  some  with  tiacks  full  of  their  goods ;  others  leading  an  ass, 
loaded  with  their  frightened  family,  towards  Naples,  &o,  .  *  .  The  sea  had  , 
retired  on  the  side  of  Baia^,  abandoning  a  considerable  tract ;  and  the  shore  J 
appeared  almost  entirely  dry,  h'om  the  quantity  of  ashes  and  broken 
pumice-stones  thrown  up  by  the  eruption.'* 

Pietro  GLicomo  di  Toledo  gives  us  some  account  of  the  phonomena 
which  preceded  the  en^ption:  **  That  pltiin  which  lies  between  Lake 
Avomus,  the  Monte  Barbai'o,  and  the  sea,  was  raised  a  little,  and  many 
clacks  were  made  in  it,  from  some  of  which  water  iasQdd ;  at  the  sam^d 
timo  the  sea  immediately  adjoining  the  plain  dried  up  about  two  himdned  i 
paces,  so  that  the  fish  were  left  on  the  sand  a  prey  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Pozzuoli*  At  last,  on  the  20th  of  September,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
night,  the  earth  opened  netu  the  lake,  and  discovered  a  horrid  mouth, 
Irom  which  were  vomited  furiously  smoke,  (ire,  stones,  and  mud  composed 
of  ashes,  making  at  the  time  of  the  opening  a  noise  like  the  loudest 
thunder.  The  stones  which  followed  were  by  the  flames  converted  to 
pumico,  and  st»me  of  these  were  lanjet  than  an  ox.   The  stones  w.  t 

as  high  as  a  cross-bow  will  carry,  and  then  ft'll  down,  sometinn 
edge,  and  sometimes  into  the  mouth  itself.      The  mud  was  of  the  eolonr 
of  ashes,  and  at  first  very  liquid,  then  by  degrees  less  so ;  and  in  such 
quantities  that  in  l«ss  than  twdvc  hours,  with  the  help  of  ilio  abovo- 
tneutioned  strmcK,  a  mountain  wo^  raised  of  1«0(M  ; 

only  Pox^uoli  and  the  neighbouring  country  ^^-erc  1  i_    ., 

city  of  Naples  also ;  so  that  many  of  its  palaces  wore  dofacod  by  it,    Tbid 
irni.;'  1i  iifil| 

t  gju.  '  W'0n| 

up  with  many  pimpiv  la  the  top  of  the  new  inli,  imd  saw  do^ii  mto  tU 
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mouthy  which  was  a  round  cavity  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circum- 
feience,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  stones  which  had  fallen  were  boiling 
up  just  as  a  cauldron  of  water  boils  on  the  fire.  The  fourth  day  it  began 
to  throw  up  again,  and  the  seventh  day  much  more,  but  still  with  less 
Yidenoe  than  the  first  night.  At  this  time  many  persons  who  were 
on  the  hill  were  knocked  down  by  the  stones  and  killed,  or  smothered 
with  the  smoke." 

And  now,  for  nearly  a  century,  the  whole  district  continued  in  repose. 
Nearly  five  centuries  had  passed  since  there  had  been  any  violent  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  itself;  and  the  crater  seemed  gradually  assuming  the  condition 
of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  interior  of  the  crater  is  described  by  Bracini, 
who  visited  Vesuvius  shortly  before  the  eruption  of  1681,  in  terms  that 
would  have  &irly  represented  its  condition  before  the  eruption  of  79 : — 
**  The  crater  was  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  about  a  thousand  paces 
deep  ;  its  sides  were  covered  with  brushwood,  and  at  the  bottom  there  was 
a  plain  on  which  cattle  grazed.  In  the  woody  parts,  wild  boars  firequently 
harboured.  In  one  part  of  the  plain,  covered  with  ashes,  were  three  small 
pools,  one  filled  with  hot  and  bitter  water,  another  Salter  than  the  sea,  and 
a  third  hot,  but  tasteless."  But  in  December,  1681,  the  mountain  blew 
away  the  covering  of  rock  and  cinders  which  supported  these  woods  and 
pastures.  Seven  streams  of  lava  poured  from  the  crater,  causing  a  fearful 
destruction  of  life  and  property.  Eesina,  built  over  the  site  of  H^rcula- 
neum,  was  entirely  consumed  by  a  raging  lava-stream.  Heavy  showers  of 
rain,  generated  by  the  steam  evolved  during  the  eruption,  caused,  in  their 
turn,  an  amount  of  destruction  scarcely  less  important  than  that  resulting 
from  the  lava-streams.  For,  felling  upon  the  cone,  and  sweeping  thence 
large  masses  of  ashes  and  volcanic  dust,  these  showers  produced  destruc- 
tive streams  of  mud,  consistent  enoagh  to  merit  the  name  of  *'  aqueous 
lava  "  commonly  assigned  to  it. 

An  interval  of  thirty-five  years  passed  before  the  next  eruption.  But, 
since  1666,  there  has  been  a  continual  series  of  eruptions,  so  that  the 
mountain  has  scarcely  ever  been  at  rest  for  more  than  ten  years  together. 
Occasionally  there  have  been  two  eruptions  within  a  few  months  ;  and  it  is 
well  worthy  of  remark  that,  during  the  three  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  formation  of  Monte  Nuovo,  there  has  been  no  volcanic  disturbance 
in  any  part  of  the  Neapolitan  volcanic  district  save  in  Vesuvius  alone.  Of 
old,  as  Brieslak  well  remarks,  there  had  been  irregular  disturbances  in 
some  part  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  once  in  every  two  hundred  years  ; — the 
eruption  of  Solfatara  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  of  Ischia  in  the  fourteenth, 
and  that  of  Monte  Nuovo  in  the  sixteenth ;  but  '<  the  eighteenth  has  formed 
an  exception  to  the  rule."  It  seems  clear  that  the  constant  series  of 
eruptions  from  Vesuvius  during  the  past  two  hundred  years  has  sufficed  to 
relieve  the  volcanic  district  of  which  Vesuvius  is  the  principal  vent. 

Of  the  eruptions  which  have  disturbed  Vesuvius  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  those  of  1779,  1798,  and  1822,  are  in  some  respects  the  most 
remarkable. 

voii.  xvn. — NO.  99.  15. 
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Sir  William  Hamiltan  h&B  given  a  very  interesling  aceomit  of  tlie 
erupUon  of  1779.      Ftasing  over  those  points  in  whi«h  this   omptian 
resembled  others,  wa  may  note  ita  more  remarkablo  features.     Sir  William.  J 
Hamiltiin  says,  that  in  tbia  emption  moltt^n  lara  was  thrown  np,  in  magni-  ^ 
ficent  jets  to  tho  height  of  at  loast  lO.OOO  feet*     Masses  of  stones  and 
scoriiB  were  to  be  Been  propelled  along  by  these  lava  jets.      Vesnvins 
seemed  to  be  sarmoimted  by  an  enormous  colnmn  of  fire.     8ome  of  the 
jets  were  directed  by  tho  wind  towards  Ottajano  ;  others  fell  on  the  cona  J 
of  Vesttvins,  on  the  outer  circular  mountain  Somma,  and  on  the  valley! 
between.     Falling,  still  red-hot  and  liquid,  they  covered  a  district  mord 
than  two  miles  and  a  half  wide  with  a  mass  of  fire.     The  i^hole  space 
above  this  disttict,  to  the  height  of  10^000  feet,  was  filled  also  with  the 
rising  and  falling  lava  streams ;  eo  that  there  was  continually  present  a 
body  of  fire  covering  the  extensive  space  we  have  mentioned,  and  cxtonding 
nearly  two  miles  high.     The  heat  of  this  enormous  fire- column  m\»  dis- 
tinctly perceptible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  six  miles  on  eveiy  side. 

The  eruption  of  1798  presented  a  different  aspect.  Dr»  Clarke  tells 
hb  that  millions  of  red-hot  stones  were  propelled  int^  the  air  ic  ut  least 
half  the  height  of  tho  cone  itself ;  then  turning,  they  fell  all  aroimd  in  noble 
curvtsB.  They  covered  nearly  half  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  with  fire.  Htiiro 
masses  of  white  smoke  were  vomited  forth  by  tho  disturbed  mour  i  1 

formed  themselves,  at  a  height  of  many  thousands  of  feet  above  ti 
into  a  huge,  over-moving  canopy,  through  which,  from  time  to  time*  were 
hurled  pitch-bbck  jots  of  volcanic  dust,  and  dense  vapours,  mixed  with 
cascades  of  red-hot  rocks  and  scoria).    The  rain  which  fell  from  the  cloud- 
eanopy  wa«  scalding  hot. 

I>r.  Clarke  was  able  to  compare  the  diBerent  appearances  present 
by  the  lava  when  it  burst  from  the  veiy  month  of  tho  crater,  and  lower 
down,  wbon  it  hjul  approached  the  phiin.  As  it  rushed  forth  from  ita 
impnBonment»  it  streamed  a  liquid,  white,  and  briiliantly  pure  river,  which 
burned  for  itself  a  smooth  ehaimel  through  a  great  arched  rhrutm  in  the 
side  of  tho  mountain.  It  flowed  with  tho  clearness  of  **  honey  in  regular  j 
channels,  cut  finer  than  art  can  imitate,  and  glowmg  with  all  thti  splendo 
of  the  sun.  Bir  William  Hamilton  had  conceived,"  adds  Br.  CliirkA|.| 
*^  that  stones  thrown  upon  a  cunent  of  lava  would  prndneis  no  iinpri^6sioiL.-[ 
I  was  soon  convinced  of  the  contrary.  Light  bodies,  indeed*  of  five,  ton^ 
and  fifteen  pounds'  weight,  made  littU>  or  no  impression,  even  at  tho 
loureo ;  tmt  bodies  of  sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty  pounds  were  ai^eii  to 
fbrm  a  kind  of  h  ( e  of  tlie  hiva,  and  float  aw  iV 

BtoQa  of  thrM  hm  i\mi  had  been  thrown  out  by  '■  ^    Ur . 

dear  tltc  soared  of  tho  currant  of  lava.     1  rais«d  it  up  on  ono  imd, 
iliciihiii  M  in  upon  Iho  liquid  kva,  v1  'My  sank  Kr     '    '  H 

mufcea  till  diaappoared^    If  I  wiahed  ^  Tn^DTfi^T 

it  acM  upon  tlifs  lava,  I  ihould  say  that  it  waii  hktt  a  1^ 
i&td  a  Imwl  of  vt^ry  thick  honey,  which  gradually  in 
boavy  liquid,  and  thm  alowly  axnbi  to  the  bottom/* 
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Bat,  as  ibe  lava  flowed  down  the  mountain  slopes,  it  lost  its  brilliant 
whiteness ;  a  crust  began  to  form  npon  the  surface  of  the  still  molten  lava, 
and  this  crost  broke  into  innumerable  fragments  of  porous  matter,  called 
icons.  Underneath  this  crust — across  which  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companions 
were  able  to  pass  without  other  injury  than  the  singeing  of  their  boots — 
the  liquid  lava  still  continued  to  force  its  waj  onward  and  downward  past 
all  obstacles.  On  its  arrival  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  says  Br.  Clarke, 
<'  the  whole  current,*'  encumbered  with  huge  masses  of  scorisB,  '<  resembled 
nothing  80  much  as  a  heap  of  unconnected  cinders  from  an  iron-foundiy," 
*^  rolling  sbwly  along,'*  he  says  in  another  place,  *'  and  Ming  with  a 
rattling  noise  over  one  another." 

After  the  eruption  described  by  Br.  Clarke,  the  great  crater  gradually 
filled  np.  Lava  boiled  up  from  below,  and  small  craters,  which  formed 
themselves  over  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  great  one,  poured  forth  lava 
loaded  with  scorisB.  Thus,  up  to  October  1822,  there  was  to  be  seen,  in 
place  of  a  regular  crateriform  opening,  a  rough  and  uneven  surface,  scored 
by  huge  fissures,  whence  vapour  was  continually  being  poured,  so  as  to 
form  douds  above  the  hideous  heap  of  ruins.  But  the  great  eruption  of 
1822  not  only  flung  forth  all  the  mass  which  had  accumulated  within  the 
erater,  but  wholly  changed  the  appearance  of  the  cone.  An  immense 
abysm  was  formed  three-quarters  of  a  mile  across,  and  extending  2,000 
(set  downwards  into  the  very  heart  of  Vesuvius.  Had  the  lips  of  the 
erater  remained  unchanged,  indeed,  the  depth  of  this  great  gulf  would 
have  been  fiir  greater.  But  so  terrific  was  the  force  of  the  explosion  that 
the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cone  was  carried  cleiEin  away,  and  the 
mountain  reduced  in  height  by  nearly  a  fall  fifth  of  its  original  dimensions. 
From  the  time  of  its  formation  the  chasm  gradually  filled  up ;  so  that, 
when  Mr.  Scrope  saw  it  soon  after  the  eruption,  its  depth  was  reduced  by 
more  than  1,000  feet. 

Of  late,  Vesuvius  has  been  as  busy  as  ever.  In  1883  and  1834  there 
were  eruptions ;  and  it  is  but  twelve  years  since  a  great  outburst  took 
place.  Then,  for  three  weeks  together,  lava  streamed  down  the  mountain 
slopes.  A  river  of  molten  lava  swept  away  the  village  of  Cercolo,  and  ran 
nearly  to  the  sea  at  Ponte  Maddaloni.  There  were  then  formed  ten  small 
craters  within  the  great  one.  But  these  have  now  imited,  and  pressure 
from  beneath  has  formed  a  vast  cone  where  they  had  been.  The  cone  has 
risen  above  the  rim  of  the  crater,  and,  as  we  write,  torrents  of  lava  are 
being  poured  forth.  At  first  the  lava  formed  a  lake  of  fire,  but  the 
seething  mass  found  an  outlet,  and  poured  in  a  wide  stream  towards 
Ottajano.  Masses  of'  red-hot  stone  and  rock  are  hurled  forth,  and  a  vast 
canopy  of  white  vapour  hangs  over  Vesuvius,  forming  at  night,  when 
illuminated  by  the  raging  mass  below,  a  glory  of  resplendent  flame  around 
the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  neighbourhood  of  so  dangerous  a  moun- 
tain should  be  inhabited  by  races  free  to  choose  more  peaceful  districts. 
Yetj  though  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  StabisD  He  buried  beneath  the 
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lava  and  ashes  thrown  forth  by  Yesnvinfl,  Portici  and  Besina,  Torr6  del 
Greco  and  Torre  dcll*  Annnnziata  have  taken  their  place ;  and  a  large 
population,  cheerful  and  prosperous,  flourish  around  the  disturbed  moun- 
tain, and  over  the  district  of  which  it  is  the  somewhat  untrustworthy 
safety-valve. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  well  pointed  out  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that,  ''  the 
general  tendency  of  subterranean  movements,  when  their  efifects  are 
considered  for  a  sufficient  lapse  of  ages,  is  eminently  beneficial,  and  that 
they  constitute  an  essential  part  of  that  mechanism  by  which  the  integrity 
of  the  habitable  surfstce  is  preserved.  Why  the  working  of  this  same 
machinery  should  be  attended  with  so  much  evil,  is  a  mystery  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  philosophy,  and  must  probably  remain  so  until  we  are 
permitted  to  investigate,  not  our  planet  alone  and  its  inhabitants,  but 
other  parts  of  the  moral  and  material  universe  with  which  they  may  be 
connected.  Could  our  survey  embrace  other  worlds  and  the  events,  not 
of  a  few  centuries  only,  but  of  periods  as  indefinite  as  those  with  which 
geology  renders  us  familiar,  some  apparent  contradictions  might  be 
reconciled,  and  some  difficulties  would  doubtless  be  cleared  up.  But 
even  then,  as  our  capacities  are  finite,  while  the  scheme  of  the  universe 
may  be  infinite,  both  in  time  and  space,  it  is  presumptuous  to  suppose 
that  all  source  of  doubt  and  perplexity  would  ever  be  removed.  On  the 
contrary,  they  might,  perhaps,  go  on  augmenting  in  number,  althon^ 
our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  nature  should  increase  at  the 
same  time  ;  for  it  has  been  justly  said  "  (by  Sir  Humphiy  Davy)  "  that 
the  greater  the  circle  of  light,  Uie  greats  the  boundaiy  of  darkness  by 
which  it  is  surrounded." 
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AcGOBDiNO  to  the  high  authority  of  Charles  Lamh,  it  has  sometimes 
happened  ''  that  from  no  inferior  merit  in  the  rest,  hat  from  some  superior 
good  loitime  in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  some  single  work  '*  (of  a  particular 
author's)  **  shall  have  been  suffered  to  eclipse,  and  cast  into  the  shade,  the 
deserts  of  its  less  fortunate  brethren."  And  after  quoting  the  case  of 
Banyan's  Holy  War  as  compared  with  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  he  adds 
that,  <'  in  no  instance  has  this  excluding  partiality  been  exerted  with  more 
unfiiiiness  than  against  what  may  be  termed  the  secondary  novels  or 
romances  of  Be  Foe."  He  proceeds  to  declare  that  there  are  at  least 
four  other  fictitious  narratives  by  the  same  writer, — Roxana,  Singleton,  Moll 
Flanders,  and  Colonel  Jack, — ^which  possess  an  interest  not  iaferior  to 
BMnson  Crusoe, — *'  except  what  results  from  a  less  felicitous  choice  of 
dtnaiion."  Granting  most  unreservedly  that  the  same  hand  is  perceptible 
in  the  minor  novels  as  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  that  they  bear  at  every  page 
the  most  unequivocal  symptoms  of  De  Foe's  workmanship,  we  venture  to 
doubt  the  "  partiality  "  and  the  **  unfaimees  **  of  preferring  to  them  their 
more  popular  rival.  The  instinctive  judgment  of  the  world  is  not  really 
biassed  by  anything  except  the  intrinsic  power  exerted  by  a  book  over  its 
sympathies ;  and  as  in  the  long  run  it  has  honoured  Bohinson  Crusoe,  in 
spite  of  the  critics,  and  has  comparatively  neglected  Boxana  and  the  com- 
panion stories,  there  is  probably  some  good  cause  for  the  distinction.  The 
apparent  injustice  to  books  resembles  what  we  often  see  in  the  case  of  men. 
A.  B.  becomes  Lord  Chancellor,  whilst  C.  D.  remains  for  years  a  briefless 
barrister ;  and  yet  for  the  life  of  us  we  cannot  tell  but  that  C.  D.  is  the 
abler  man  of  the  two.  Perhaps  he  was  wanting  in  some  one  of  the  less 
conspicuous  elements  that  are  essential  to  a  successful  career ; — ^he  said, 
''  Open,  wheat  ?"  instead  of  '*  Open,  sesame  1 "  and  the  barriers  remained 
unaffected  by  his  magic.  The  ordinary  metaphor  about  the  round  pegs 
and  the  square  holes  requires  to  be  supplemented.  For  a  second-rate 
success  it  is  enough  to  flx  a  round  peg,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  into,  a 
round  hole  of  about  the  right  size  ;  but  for  one  of  those  successes  which 
make  a  man  fiEunous  at  a  blow,  you  have  to  find  a  queer-shaped  peg  to 
match  some  strangely  polygonal  hole  to  a  nicety.  If  the  least  comer 
runs  out  at  a  wrong  angle  the  peg  refuses  to  enter  the  hole,  or  as  we  might 
rather  say,  the  key  refuses  to  enter  the  lock,  and  the  gates  of  glory  remain 
obstinately  closed.  Now  it  may  be  that  the  felicitous  choice  of  situation 
to  which  Lamb  refers  gave  just  the  turn  which  fitted  the  key  to  the  lock  ; 
and  it  is  little  use  to  plead  that  Eoxana,  Colonel  Jack,  and  others  might 
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bAVd  done  thd  some  trick  if  only  ihej  had  received  a  little  filing,  or  some 
filigUt  chango  in  almpe  :  a  ehoemaker  might  as  well  argae  that  if  yoa  had 
Duly  oue  toe  less  his  ehoes  woiildn*t  pinch  yon. 

To  leaye  the  misatisfactoTy  groond  of  metaphor,  we  may  find  oat,  on 
examination,  that  De  Foe  had  diBOovered  in  Itohimon  Crusoe  precisely  the 
field  ill  which  his  talents  coiild  he  most  efiectualiy  appHed ;   and  that  a 
Tery  slight  alteration  In  the  subject* matter  might  change  the  merit  of  his 
work  to  a  disproportionato  extent.     The  more   special  the  idiosyncrasy 
upon  wliich  a  man's  literary  success  is  founded^  the  greater,  of  coarse,  ^ 
the  probability  that  a  small  change  will  disconcert  him.     A  man  who  can 
only  perform  upon  tho  dram  wHl  have  to  wdt  for  certain  combinatiouR  of 
other  instruments  before  his  special   talent  can  bo  turned   to  account. 
Now,  the  talent  in  which  De  Foe  surpasses  all  other  writers  is  just  one  otj 
those  peculiar  gifts  which  must  wait  for  a  favourable  chance.     When  a 
gentleman,  in  a  fairy  story,  has  a  power  of  seeing  a  hundred  miles,  or 
covering  seven  leagues  at  a  stride,  wo  know  that   an  opportunity  will 
speedily  occur  for  putting  his  faculties  to  use.     But  the  gentleman  with 
the  seven-leagued  boots   is  useless  when  the  occasion  offers  itself  furi 
telescopic  vision,  and  the  eyes  are  good  for  nothing  without  the  power  oil 
locomotion.     To  De  Foe,  if  we  may  imitate  tho  language  of  the  Arabimi 
NufhtH,  was  given  a  tongue  to  which  no  one  could  listen  without  belieTittg  i 
every  word  that  he  uttered — a  (][ualification,  by  the  way,  which  woiild^^ 
serve  its  owner  Ikr  more  effectually  in  this  commonplace  world  than 
swords  of  sharpness  or  cloaks  of  darkness,  or  other  fury  paraphornalia. 
In  other  words,  he  had  the  most  marvellous  powor  ever  known  of  giving 
TcriflimiHtudo  to  his  fictions  ;  or,  in  other  words  again »  ho  had  the  mcfj4 , 
amazing  talent  on  record  for  telling  lies.    We  have  all  read  how  the  Historiff 
of  the  Plague,  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalio',  and  even,  it  is  said,  Buhimtmi 
Crmoe,  have  succeeded  in  passing  themselves  off  for  reritable  narrativcfl, 
A  more  curious  case  is  that  of  the  Memoin  of  Captain  CarUton,  wbkh 
Dr.  Johnson  accepted  as  genuine,  but  which  has  always  passed  for  Do  Foe*a. . 
Lord  Btanhope,  however,  in  a  note  to   his  War  of  the  Succession  fn 
Spain^  declares  his  belief  in  its  authenticity,  principally,  it  seems,  OQ 
the  ground  of  a  discovery  that  a  Captain  Carletou  was  really  taken  pHmninr, 
as  is  related  in   the  memoirs,  at  the  siege  of  Denia,  in  Spain*     It  ia 
still,  however,  possible,  as  tho  internal  evidence  would  seem  to 
that  De  Foe  made  use  of  tho  real  Captain  Carleton's  papers  as  a  . 
IJOD,  or  even  as  tho  substance  of  his  narrative.    In  any  ease,  it  it  ui 
chaneteristie  that  a  genuine  narrative  should  be  attributed  to  De  Foe,  i 
that  De  Foe's  nairatiTO  ahonld  be  taken  as  genuine*     We  may  add 
odd  teetimony  to  Do  Foo*s  powtTS  as  it  liar  (a  ^ord  for  which  them  fegj 
unfortunately,  no  equivalent  that  does  not  imply  some  blame)  of  lali 
oecurrenee.    Mr.  M'Qiie^n,  quoted  In  Captain  Bnrton'«  Xih  Hmin,  nafittM 
Cai;   '■■"''■■.  ■    -^  V   :.   r    ■,*''*,.  mi4. 

«<^ri  .   UiOi 

boDoar  of  tbo  diicoirery  of  tbe  sourcm  oC  the  Wliite  Nik*.' 
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Borne  of  the  literaty  artifices  to  which  De  Foe  owed  his  power  of 
prodacing  this  iUosion  are  sufficiently  plain.  Of  all  the  fictions  which  he 
gocceeded  in  palming  off  for  truths,  none  is  more  instructive  than  that 
admirable  ghost,  Mrs.  Veal.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  hand-specimen,  in  which 
we  may  study  his  modus  operandi  on  a  conyenient  scale.  Like  the  sonnets 
of  soma  greai  poets,  it  contains  in  a  few  lines  all  the  essential  pecu- 
liaiitiM  oi  his  art,  and  an  admirable  commentary  has  been  appended  to  it 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  first  device  which  strikes  us  is  his  ingenious  plan 
for  Tnanufaotoring  oorroborative  evidence.  The  ghost  appears  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave.  The  story  of  the  apparition  is  told  by  a  "  very  sober  and  under- 
standing gentlewoman,  who  lives  within  a  £dw  doors  of  Mrs.  Bargrave  ;  '* 
and  the  character  of  this  sober  gentlewoman  is  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  a  justice  of  peace  at  Maidstone,  ''  a  very  intelligent  person."  This 
elaborate  chain  of  evidence  is  intended  to  divert  our  attention  from  the 
obvious  circumstance  that  the  whole  story  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the 
anonymous  person  who  tells  us  of  the  sober  gentlewoman,  who  supports 
Mrs.  Bargrave,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  intelligent  justice.  Simple  as  the 
artifice  appears,  it  is  one  which  is  constantly  used  in  supernatural  stories 
of  the  present  day.  One  of  the  commonest  of  those  improving  legends 
tells  how  a  ghost  appeared  to  two  officers  in  Canada,  and  how,  subse- 
quently, one  of  the  officers  met  the  ghost's  twin  brother  in  London,  and 
straightway  exclaimed,  '*  You  are  the  person  who  appeared  to  me  in 
Canada  t  "  Many  people  are  diverted  from  the  weak  part  of  the  story  by 
this  ingenious  confirmation,  and,  in  their  surprise  at  tilie  coherence  of  the 
narrative,  forget  that  the  narrative  itself  rests  upon  entirely  anonymous 
evidence.  A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link  ;  but  if  you  show 
how  admirably  the  last  few  are  united  together,  half  the  world  will  forget  to 
test  the  security  of  the  equally  essential  parts  which  are  kept  out  of  sight. 
De  Foe  generally  repeats  a  similar  trick  in  the  prefaces  of  his  fictions. 
"  'Tis  certain,"  he  says,  in  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  "no  man  could 
have  given  a  description  of  his  retreat  from  Marston  Moor  to  Bochdale, 
and  thence  over  the  moors  to  the  North,  in  so  apt  and  proper  terms,  unless 
he  had  really  travelled  over  the  ground  he  describes,"  which,  indeed,  is 
quite  true,  but  by  no  means  proves  that  the  journey  was  made  by  a  fugitive 
from  that  particular  battle.  He  separates  himself  more  ostentatiously 
from  the  supposititious  author  by  praising  his  admirable  manner  of  relating 
the  memoirs,  and  the  ''  wonderful  variety  of  incidents  with  which  they  are 
beautified;"  and,  with  admirable  impudence,  assures  us  that  they  are 
written  in  so  soldierly  a  style,  that  it  '^  seems  impossible  any  but  the  very 
person  who  was  present  in  every  action  here  related  was  the  relator  of 
them."  In  the  pre&ce  to  Boxana,  he  acts,  with  equal  spirit,  the  character 
of  an  impartial  person,  giving  us  the  evidence  on  which  he  is  himself  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  story,  as  though  he  would,  of  all  things,  refrain 
from  pushing  us  unfairly  for  our  belief.  The  writer,  he  says,  took  the 
story  from  the  lady's  own  mouth ;  he  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  disguise 
names  and  places ;  but  was  himself  "  particularly  acquainted  with  this 
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lady*s  first  husbandi  the  brewer,  and  with  bis  father,  imd  also  with  bis  I 
bad  circumstonceB,  and  knows  that  first  pfirt  of  tho  story,"  The  rest  we 
must,  of  coarfle»  take  upon  the  lady's  ovm  ovidence,  but  less  unwillingly 
\  as  the  first  is  thus  C4)rrob orated.  We  cannot  Tentore  to  euggegt  to  so 
calm  a  witness  that  ha  has  invented  both  the  lady  and  the  writer  of  her 
history ;  and*  in  short,  that  when  he  says  that  A.  says  that  B.  says  some- 
tbingt  it  is,  after  ally  merely  the  anonymous  **  be  "  who  is  speaking.  In 
giving  us  his  authority  for  Moll  FlavderSt  he  Tentiures  upon  tho  mora 
refined  art  of  throwing  a  little  discredit  upon  the  narrator's  veracity.  She 
professes  to  have  abandoned  her  evil  waySi  but,  as  he  teJls  us  with  a  kind 
of  aside,  and  as  it  were  cautioning  us  against  over-increduHty^  **  it  seems  ** 
(a  phrase  itaelf  suggesting  the  impartial  looker-on)  that  in  her  old  agd  { 
<<  she  was  not  so  extraordinary  a  penitent  as  she  was  at  first ;  it  seems 
only  "  (for,  aft^jr  all,  you  mustn't  make  foo  much  of  my  insinuations) 
•*  thai  indeed  she  always  spoke  ^ith  abhorrence  of  her  former  Hfe."  80 
we  are  left  in  a  qualified  state  of  confidence,  as  if  we  had  been  talking 
about  one  of  his  patients  with  the  wary  director  of  a  reformatory. 

This  last  touchy  which  is  one  of  De  Foe's  favourite  expedients,  is  most 
fiilly  exemplified  in  the  storj'  of  Mrs,  Vmh  The  author  aflects  to  take  us 
into  his  confidence)  to  make  us  privy  to  the  pros  and  cons  in  regard  to  the 
veracity  of  his  own  characters,  till  we  are  quite  disarmed.  The  sober 
gentlewoman  vouches  for  Mrs.  Bargrave  j  but  Mrs.  Bargrave  is  by  no 
means  allowed  to  have  it  all  her  own  way*  One  of  the  ghost's  commnni* 
cations  related  to  the  disposal  of  a  certain  sum  of  10/.  a  year,  of  which 
Mrs.  Bargrave,  according  to  her  own  account,  could  have  knoi^n  nothings 
except  by  this  supematiu*al  intervention.  Mrs.  Veal^s  Mends,  however, 
tried  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  story  of  her  appearance,  eonsideriiig  that  it 
was  in  some  way  disreputable  for  a  decent  woman  to  go  abroad  after  her 
death.  One  of  them,  therefore,  declared  that  Mrs.  Bargrave  was  a  liar, 
and  that  she  had,  in  fact,  known  of  the  10/.  beforehand.  On  the  other 
himd,  the  person  who  thus  attacked  Mrs,  Bargi'ave  had  himself  the 
"reputation  of  a  notorious  liar.'*  Mr.  Yeal,  tho  ghost's  brother,  was  too  I 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  make  such  gross  imputations.  He  confined] 
himself  to  the  more  moderate  assertion  that  Mrs.  Bargrave  had  boeo 
crazed  by  a  bad  husband.  He  maintained  that  the  story  must  bo  a 
mistake,  because,  just  before  ber  death,  his  sister  had  declared  that  j^ho 
had  nothing  to  dispose  of.  This  statement,  however,  may  be  recondled 
with  the  ghost's  remarks  about  the  10/.,  because  she  obviously  meutionod 
such  a  trifle  merely  by  way  of  a  token  of  the  reality  of  her  appi^arnnco. 
Mr.  Veal,  indeed,  makes  rather  a  better  point  by  stating  that  a  certain 
pui'^       "  d  by  the  ghost  was  found,  not  in  tho  cftbbet  whom  1 

Lflbct  that  she  had  phvced  it,  but  in  a  comb-box.     Yet,  ^ 

^agidn.  Mr«  Veal's  statement  is  here  rather  suspieioun,  for  It  is  known  that 
Mrs.  Vcai  was  very  particular  about  her  cabinet,  ftn<l  wjauKl  not  have  let 
her  gold  oat  of  it.  Wo  arts  left  in  somw  doubts  liy  this  confilrt  of  evidence, 
iHlimigli  the  obviotui  dniuro  of  Mr.  Viml  to  throw  discredit  on  the  stoij  of 
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his  sisier's  appearance  rather  inclines  ns  to  believe  in  Mrs.  Bargrave's 
etcnyy  who  could  have  had  no  conceivable  motive  for  inventing  such  a 
fiction.  The  argoment  is  finally  clenched  by  a  decisive  coincidence.  The 
(^lost  wears  a  silk  dress.  In  the  course  of  a  long  conversation,  she 
inddenially  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Bargrave  that  this  was  a  scoured  silk, 
newly  made  np.  When  Mrs.  Bargrave  reported  this  remarkable  circum- 
stance to  a  certain  Mrs.  l^son,  "  You  have  certainly  seen  her,"  exclaimed 
that  lady,  **  fixr  non^  knew  but  Mrs.  Veal  and  myself  that  the  gown  had 
been  scoured."  To  this  crushing  piece  of  evidence,  it  seems  that  neither 
Mr.  Yeal  nor  the  notorious  liar  could  invent  any  sufficient  reply. 

One  can  almost  fancy  De  Foe  chuckling  as  he  concocted  the  refine- 
ments of  this  most  marvellous  narrative.  The  whole  artifice,  so  far  as  we 
have  traced  it  hitherto,  is,  indeed,  of  a  simple  kind.  Lord  Sunderland, 
according  toMacaulay,  once  ingeniously  defended  himself  against  a  charge 
of  treachery,  by  asUng  whether  it  was  possible  that  any  man  should  bo 
so  base  as  to  do  that  which  he  was,  in  fact,  in  the  constant  habit  of 
doing.  De  Foe  asks  us  in  substance,  Is  it  conceivable  that  any  man 
ahoold  tell  stories  so  elaborate,  so  complex,  with  so  many  unnecessary 
details,  with  so  many  inclinations  of  evidence  this  way  and  that,  unless 
the  stories  were  true  ?  We  instinctively  answer,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  in- 
oonoeivable ;  and,  even  apart  from  any  such  refinements  as  we  have  noticed, 
the  eirctmistantiality  of  the  stories  is  quite  sufficient  to  catch  an  unwary 
critic.  It  is,  indeed,  perfectly  easy  to  tell  a  story  which  shall  be  mistaken 
for  a  bond  fide  narrative,  if  only  we  are  indifferent  to  such  considerations 
as  making  it  interesting  or  artistically  satisfactory.  We  may  pledge  our 
words  that  the  following  narrative  is  false  from  beginning  to  end ;  and 
yet,  if  any  of  our  readers  read  it  in  a  newspaper,  or  heard  it  told  viva 
voce,  they  would  probably  receive  it  without  hesitation  :  <<  On  the  8th  of 
January  last  we  were  walking  down  the  Strand.  Just  before  us  was  an 
old  woman,  in  a  red  shawl,  and  with  a  large  umbrella.  We  had  not  time 
to  remark  the  other  details  of  her  dress.  Just  as  she  stepped  upon  the 
crossing  where  Craven  Street  joins  the  Strand,  a  hansom  cab,  driven  by  a 
man  with  large  black  whiskers,  whose  number  began  with  the  figures  118, 
came  up  Craven  Street  at  a  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  not  observing 

the  old  woman '*  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  continue  the  narrative.     It 

is  a  curious  and  interesting  experiment,  from  which,  on  moral  grounds, 
we  must,  of' course,  dissuade  our  readers,  to  try  what  may  be  called  the 
force  of  conviction  which  belongs  to  bare  assertion.  Tell  a  large  company 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  landed  with  100,000  men  at  Dover ;  or 
that  a  heavy  dining-room  table  has  risen  into  the  air  without  being 
touched,  and  rapped  out  a  lively  tune  against  the  chandelier,  -and  the  odds 
are  that  half  of  them  will  believe  you.  Indeed,  so  simple  are  mankind, 
in  spite  of  many  newspapers,  that  most  people  will  take  a  thing  as  gospel 
truth,  simply  on  the  score  of  having  road  it  in  print.  We  cannot,  then, 
take  the  mere  fact  of  producing  a  truthful  narrative  as,  of  itself,  very 
remarkable ;  if  the  story  is  not  too  obviously  moulded  so  as  to  produce  a 
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giTcn  re«iilfc,  or  is  enforced  with  a  eufficient  number  of  irrelevani  details, 
tiio  feat,  sncli  as  it  is,  may  be  pretty  certainly  performed.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  De  Foe  seems  to  oven-each  himBclf*  Colonel  Jack,  at  the  end  of 
a  long  career,  tells  us  how  one  of  his  boyish  companions  etole  cert^ 
articles  at  a  fair,  and  gives  ua  the  list,  of  which  this  is  a  part ; — **  Sthly,  a 
silver  box,  with  li.  in  small  silver  ;  6,  a  pocket-handkerchief;  7 f  another ; 
8,  a  jointed  baby,  and  a  little  lookingglass/*  The  affectation  of  extramA  j 
precision,  especially  in  the  charming  item  "anotherf"  destroys  tiie  per* 
Bpective  of  the  story.  We  are  listemng  to  a  contemporary,  not  to  an  old 
man  ^ving  us  his  fading  recollections  of  a  disropntable  childhood.  i 

The  peculiar  merit,  then,  of  De  Foe  mnat  be  sought  in  something  mora  1 
than  the  circumstantial  nature  of  his  lying,  or  even  the  iBgemoos  artiEees.  I 
by  which  he  contrives  to  corroborate  his  own  narrative.     These,  indeed^  J 
show  the  plcasnre  which  he  took  in  simnlating  troth ;  and  he  may  vorf  ] 
probably  ha^e  attached  undue  importance  to  this  talent  in  the  iniancy  of 
novel- writing,  as  in  the  in£incy  of  painting  it  was  held  for  the  greatest  of 
triumphs  when  birds  oame  and  pecked  at  the  grapes  in  a  picture.      Thai 
this  power  rested  upon  something  more  than  a  bit  of  literary  trickery,  . 
may  be  inferred  from  De  Foe*8  &te  in  another  department  of  authorship.  ] 
Of  his  remarkable  political  writings,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak,  although  ] 
it  might  be  interesting  to  traeo  in  them  eome  of  the  same  ^ualitiieBy  1 
especially  the  strong  vernacular  style,  running  at  times  into  diffuaenan  ] 
and  over-assereration,  which  is  bo  conspicuous  in  hin  noveb,     H  seems,  ] 
however,  to  be  a  more  special  indication  of  his  peculiar  cast  of  talent,  Uiai 
he  twice  got  into  trouble  for  a  device  exactly  analogous  to  thai  which  he 
afterwards  practised  in  fiction*      On  both  occasions  he  was  pumabed  &r 
assuming  a  character  for  purposes  of  my^iGcatioa,    In  the  latest  instaudei  1 
it  is  seen,  the  pamphlet  called  What  if  the  Pretender  Commit  f  wan  writicot  J 
in  such  obvious  irony,  that  the  mistake  of  his  intentions  must  have  b^en 
wilful.     The  other,  and  better  knoti-n  performance,  Tht  Shortest  Way  mth 
the  DiAumterSf  seems  really  to  have  imposed  upon  his  readers.     The  casa 
is  much  as  if  Mr.  Bright  should  have  been  prosecuted,  first,  lor  having  1 
I  BMwamad  tlio  character  of  a  follower  of  Dr.  Pusey,  and  aeooudlyt  lor  lurnm  J 
Mstrraed  that  of  a  supporter  of  Lord  Derby ;  and  we  moat  suppose  thai  ho 
had,  in  the  first  ca^e  at  least,  put  on  the  mask  so  suoeessfaily  that  the 
.  genoino  High  Churchu  faiHy  taken   in,  mod   . 

I  from  thdr  delusion  by  <  i  ^^  the  fcaiful  scrap*  iiUno  I 

i  giMt  liad  led  them.     It  is  diDicult  in  tbciie  days  of  toleration  to  imagitto  ] 
[  ihst  any  one  can  have  taken  tbo  violent  suggestions  t>f  the  Shortest  Wmf  ] 
[  ftfl  put  fotward  seriously.     To  those  who  might  say  that  pcrsecutiiig  tba  1 
DiftBonters  wu  I  answer,  'tis  omolly  to  kill  a  raaka  J 

or  a  toad  in  <  a  of  thrtr  uatum  maliot  it  a  eluni^  1 

to  our  neighbours  to  destroy  those  er^tures,  not  for  aay  fierionAl  y^xirf 
fe^ived,  but  f  .     .     ,     Serpents,  toadif  and  Tipcm,  An.,   j 

p^amnoxioui  i(>  [toisou  tlie  acmaitiTe  li£» :  thaas  pdmn  tk0  cooLi  1 

eorropt  our  pontcrtiy,  ctsntiMrt)  our  children,  dast]:oy  tbo  vitvl  of  o<ar  hfl|iptiMiM|  J 
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our  hdme  felicity,  and  contaminate  the  whole  mass.*'  And  he  concludes, 
"  Alas,  the  Ghurch  of  England  I  What  with  popery  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Bohiinnftticw  on  the  other,  how  has  she  been  crucified  between  two 
thieres  I  Now  let  tu  crucify  the  thieves  !  Let  her  foundations  be  established 
upon  the  destruction  of  her  enemies :  the  doors  of  mercy  being  always 
open  to  the  returning  part  of  the  deluded  people;  let  the  obstinate  be 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  I  "  It  gives  a  pleasant  impression  of  the  spirit  of 
the  timet,  to  remember  that  this  could  be  taken  for  a  genuine  utterance  of 
orthodoxy :  that  De  Foe  was  imprisoned  and  pilloried,  and  had  to  write  a 
serious  pfotestation  that  it  was  only  a  joke,  and  that  he  meant  to  expose 
the  nom'uiing  party  by  putting  their  secret  wishes  into  plain  En^h. 
"  'lis  hard,"  he  says,  <'  that  this  should  not  be  perceived  by  all  the  town ; 
thai  not  one  man  can  see  it,  either  Churchman  or  Dissenter."  It  certainly 
was  very  hard ;  but  a  perusal  of  the  whole  pamphlet  may  make  it  a  degree 
more  intelligible.  De  Foe's  irony  is  not  so  keen  or  vivacious  as  the  irony^ 
of  Bwift :  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters  does  not  sparkle  with 
such  brilliant  hits  as,  for  example,  the  argument  against  abolishing 
GhxiBtianity ;  as  indeed  the  irony  is  altogether  less  delicate  and  ingenious ; 
nor  does  it  run  into  such  extravagance  of  bitter  himiour  as  the  proposal 
for  converting  Irish  babies  into  food.  Ck)mpar6d  with  such  masterpieces 
of  art,  there  is  a  certain  coarseness  of  texture  about  De  Foe's  work ;  he 
wields  a  heavier  and  clumsier  weapon,  approaching  more  nearly  to  the 
Uudgeon  than  the  rapier.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ironical  intention 
is  bettor  concealed.  The  Shortest  Way  begins  with  a  comparative  gravity 
to  throw  us  off  our  guard  ;  the  author  is  not  afraid  of  imitating  a  little  of 
the  dulness  of  his  supposed  antagonists,  and  repeats  with  all  imaginable 
seriousness  the  very  taunts  which  a  High  Church  bigot  would  in  fact  have 
used ;  it  was  not  a  sound  defence  of  persecution  to  say  that  the  Dissenters 
had  been  cruel  when  they  had  the  upper  hand,  and  that  penalties  imposed 
npon  them  were  merely  retaliation  for  injuries  suffered  under  Cromwell 
«nd  from  Scotch  Presbyterians ;  but  it  was  one  of  those  topics  upon  which 
a  hot-headed  persecutor  would  naturally  dwell,  though  De  Foe  gives  him 
rather  more  forcible  language  than  he  would  be  likely  to  possess.  It  is 
only  towards  the  end  that  the  ironical  purpose  crops  out  in,  as  we  should 
have  thought,  an  unmistakeable  manner.  The  difficulty  in  using  your 
opponents'  argument  so  as  to  exhibit  their  absurdity  is,  that  most  people 
are  too  impatient  to  bring  out  the  ludicrous  side.  The  caricature  is  too  palp- 
able, and  invitee  ridicule  too  ostentatiously.  An  impatient  man  soon  frets 
under  the  mask  and  betrays  his  real  strangeness  in  the  hostile  camp. 

Here,  then,  we  find  a  certain  quality  of  De  Foe's  intellect  which  we 
hope  it  is  not  too  fanciful  to  trace  in  his  fictions.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  in  whom  the  emotions,  so  to  speak,  lie  rather  far  from  the  under- 
standing. Amongst  the  political  writers  of  that  age  he  was,  on  the  whole, 
distinguished  for  good  temper  and  an  absence  of  violence.  He  reminds  us 
in  this,  as  in  certain  other  aspects,  of  Mr.  Cobden :  for  example,  in  his 
free-trade  tend^cies,  his  dislike  to  unnecessary  war,  and  to  the  cant  of 
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UBreasoning  pniriotiem.  Although  a  party  man,  he  was  hy  no  means  a 
man  to  BwaUow  tho  whole  party  platform.  He  walked  on  hie  own  legs, 
and  waa  not  afraid  to  be  etilled  a  doserter  by  more  thoraughgoing  portiisuns. 
The  principles  which  he  most  ardently  eupport-ed  were  those  of  religious 
toleration  and  hatred  to  every  form  of  arbitrary  power*  Now  the  intel- 
lectual groundwork  upon  which  such  a  character  is  formed  has  certain 
conspicuous  merits,  along  with  certain  nndeniable  weaknesses.  Amongit  i 
the  first  may  be  reckoned  that  strong  grasp  of  facts, — which  was  developed  4 
to  an  almost  diBproportionate  degree  in  De  Foe, — a  resolution  to  860 
things  as  they  are,  without  the  gloss  which  is  contracted  from  strong  party 
sentiment.  He  was  one  of  thoso  men  of  vigorous  common- sense  who  like 
to  have  everything  down  plainly  and  distinctly  in  good  unmistakeable  black 
and  white,  and  enjoy  a  voracious  appetito  for  facta  and  figures.  Ho  was, 
therefore,  able — within  the  limits  of  hia  vision — to  see  things  from  both 
sides,  and  to  take  his  advoi-saries'  opinions  as  eahnly  as  his  own,  bo  long, 
at  leastf  as  they  dealt  with  tho  class  of  considerations  mih.  which  he  waa 
aecustomoa  lo  deal ;  for^  iudecdi  there  are  certain  regions  of  discussion  to  1 
which  we  ciuinot  be  bf»riie  on  tho  wings  of  statistics,  or  even  of  common 
sense.  And  tliin,  the  weak  side  of  his  intellect,  is  equally  unmistakeable. 
The  mattor-of-fact  man  may  bo  compared  to  one  who  Buffers  from  colour- 
blindness. Perhaps  ho  may  have  a  power  of  penetrating,  and  even  micro- 
scopic vision ;  but  ho  sees  everything  in  his  favomite  black  and  white  or 
gray,  and  loses  all  tho  delights  of  gorgeous,  though  it  may  bo  deceptivot 
eolouring.  Tho  poet  wishes  f6r  tho  power  of  seeing  ourselves  a^  others 
sec  lis.  Wo  would  rnther  wish  for  tho  occasional  power  of  seeing  tho 
world  as  othei^  see  it — ibr  tho  hberty  to  take  a  glance  through  the  mcniiil 
camera  of  some  of  omr  great  writers.  One  man  sees  OTerything  in  tho 
forcible  light  and  shade  of  Rembrandt :  a  few  heroes  stand  out  conspicu- 
ously as  a  focus  of  brilliancy,  &om  a  background  of  imperfectly  denned 
shadows,  clustering  round  the  centres  in  strange  but  picturesque  confusion*  J 
To  another,  every  tigure  is  full  of  iuterc^st,  with  singular  contrasts  and 
sharply  defined  features ;  the  whole  cfiect  is  somewhat  spoilt  by  the  want 
of  parspective  and  the  perpetual  sparkle  and  ghtter ;  yet  when  we  fix  our 
attention  upon  any  special  part,  it  attracts  us  by  its  undeniable  vivacity 
and  vitahty.  To  a  third,  again,  the  individual  figmres  become  dimmer, 
but  he  sees  a  slow  and  miyestic  procession  of  shapes  imperceptibly  dexe- 
luping  into  some  harmonious  whole.  Men  profess  to  reach  their  philo- 
sophical conclusions  by  some  prooess  of  logic  ;  but  the  imagination  is  the 
fifcculty  which  furnishes  the  raw  material  upon  which  the  logic  is  ct  nV  ^ 
aud»  unconsciously  to  its  owners,  determines,  for  the  most  part,  it 
into  which  their  thoorios  will  [w  moulded.  >kOW  Do  Foe  waa  ahovn  liie 
ordinary  stamlard,  iu  so  far  as  ho  did  not«  likta  most  of  im,  teo  ikmg» 
merely  a«  a  blunvd  and  ineztnc-ablo  chaos ;  but  he  was  below  tho  grval 
writ'  ■  :  ^tlludtnl  in  the   COJ 

prtu  ,,y.    T«»  him  tho  Win 

which  ail  cimfTUOOCi  was  baniMhcsd  ;  everything  was  dvtiiuM,  olitari  and 
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precifle  as  in  a  photograph ;  as  in  a  photograph,  too,  everything  could  bo 
accurately  measured,  and  the  result  stated  in  figures ;  by  the  same  paraUol, 
there  was  a  wont  of  perspective,  so  £ur  as  the  most  distant  objects  were  as 
precisely  given  as  the  nearest ;  and  yet,  further,  there  was  the  same  absence 
of  the  colouring  which  is  caused  in  natural  objects  by  light  and  heat,  and 
in  mental  pictures  by  the  fire  of  imaginative  passion.  The  result  is  a 
product  which  is  to  Fielding  or  Bcott  what  a  portrait  by  a  first-rate 
photographer  is  to  one  by  Vandyke  or  Reynolds,  though,  perhaps,  the 
peculiar  qualifications  which  go  to  make  a  De  Foe  are  as  rare  as  those 
which  fi>nn  the  more  elevated  artist. 

To  illustrate  this  a  little  more  in  detail,  one  curious  proof  of  the  want 
of  the  passionate  element  in  De  Foe's  novels  is  the  singular  calmness  with 
which  he  describes  his  villains.  He  always  looks  at  the  matter  in  a  purely 
business-like  point  of  view.  It  is  very  wrong  to  steal,  or  break  any  of  the 
commandments :  partly  because  the  chances  are  that  it  won't  pay,  and 
partly  also  because  the  devil — of  whose  position  in  De  Foe's  imagination 
we  shall  presently  have  to  speak — ^will  doubtless  get  hold  of  you  in  time. 
But  a  villain  in  De  Foe  is  extremely  like  a  virtuous  person,  only  that,  so 
to  speak,  he  has  unluckily  backed  the  losing  side.  Thus,  for  example. 
Colonel  Jack  is  a  thief  from  his  youth  up  ;  Moll  Flanders  is  a  thief,  and 
worse ;  Boxana  is  a  highly  immoral  lady,  and  is  under  some  suspicion  of 
a  most  detestable  murder ;  and  Captain  Singleton  is  a  pirate  of  the 
genuine  buccaneering  school.  Yet  we  should  really  doubt,  but  for  their 
own  confessions,  whether  they  have  villany  enough  amongst  them  to 
furnish  an  average  pickpocket.  Boxana  occasionally  talks  about  a  hell 
within,  and  even  has  unpleasant  dreams  concerning  ''  apparitions  of  devils 
and  monsters,  of  falling  into  gulphs,  and  from  off  high  and  steep  precipices." 
She  has,  we  may  add,  excellent  reasons  for  her  discomfort.  Still,  in  spite 
of  a  very  erroneous  course  of  practice,  her  moral  tone  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  She  discourses  about  the  importance  of  keeping  to  the  paths  of 
virtue  with  the  most  exemplary  punctuality,  though  she  does  not  find  them 
convenient  for  her  own  personal  use.  Colonel  Jack  is  a  young  Arab  of  the 
streets — as  it  is  fashionable  to  call  them  now-a-days — sleeping  in  the  ashes 
of  a  glasshouse  by  night,  and  consorting  with  thieves  by  day.  Still  the 
exemplary  nature  of  his  sentiments  would  go  far  to  establish  Lord 
Palmerston's  rather  heterodox  theory  of  the  innate  goodness  of  man.  He 
talks  like  a  book  from  his  earliest  infancy.  He  once  forgets  himself  so  far 
as  to  rob  a  couple  of  poor  women  on  the  highway  instead  of  picking  rich 
men's  pockets  ;  but  his  conscience  pricks  him  so  much  that  he  cannot  rest 
till  he  has  restored  the  money.  Captain  Singleton  is  a  still  more  striking 
case :  he  is  a  pirate  by  trade,  but  with  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ordinary 
British  merchant  in  his  habits  of  thought.  He  ultimately  retires  from  a 
business  in  which  the  risks  are  too  great  for  his  taste,  marries,  and  settles 
down  quietly  on  his  savings.  There  is  a  certain  Quaker  who  joins  his  ship, 
really  as  a  volunteer,  but  under  a  show  of  compulsion,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  possible  inconveniences  of  a  capture.    The  Quaker  always  advises  him 
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in  lufl  difficnltiee  in  auoh  a  way  as  to  avoid  reeponBibility.  When  thjOf  aM 
in  swrtiob  with  a  Portugaese  man-of-war,  for  examplOf  tli©  Qtuiker  sees  a 
chaaco  of  boarding,  and  coming  up  to  Singloton,  myn  yeiy  calmly^  ♦•  Friendf 
what  dost  thou  mean  ?  why  dost  thou  not  vii^it  thy  neighbonr  in  the  ship, 
the  door  being  open  for  theo?"  This  iugemoas  ^*>ntleDian  always 
prcserven  as  maoh  humanitj-  as  is  compatible  with  his  pecnliar  positioa^ 
and  even  prevents  certain  negroes  being  tortured  izito  coufessioD,  on  the 
nn answerable  ground,  that  as  neither  party  understands  a  word  of  the . 
other*8  language,  the  eonfession  will  not  be  to  much  porpoae*  **  It  is  no ' 
compliment  to  my  moderation,*'  says  Singleton,  **  to  say,  I  was  convinced 
by  those  reasons ;  and  yet  we  had  nil  much  ado  to  keep  oar  secoud 
Meutonant  from  murdering  some  of  them  to  make  them  tell.*' 

Now  this  humane  pirate  takes  up  pretty  much  the  position  which 
De   Foe's   villnins   generally   occupy   in    good   earnest.      They  do   rerf  | 
objectionable  things ;    but  they  always   speak   like  steady ,   feepeetsblo^^ 
£aglifilunen,  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance.     It  is  tma   that  lliere 
if  BotlNBg  more  diJUcidt  than  to  make  a  villain  tell  his  own  stoty  natomlly ; 
in  a  war,  that  is»  so  as  to  show  at  onoe  the  badnesa  of  the  u  > 

oxottse  by  which  the  actor  reconciles  it  to  his  own  miud.     By  ! 
example  we  can  reeoUect,  is  in  that  wonderfnl  Dovel,  Bairy  Ltfnd<m,  which, 
in  its  extraordiuary  directnese  and  power  of  realizatioUf  very  much  '      ^  '  i 
QB   of  De  Foe's  writing.     In   dramatic  force,   Lowever,  it  is 
superior.     Thackeray  enables  us  to  reahse  the  singular  moral  oonluaiuu  ol4 
his  odiotis  hero.     De  Foe  is  entirely  deficient  in  this  capacity  of  appre*  i 
dating  a  ehiuraetdr  different  from  his  owt^.     His  actors  aro  merely  so  many  1 
repetitions  of  himself  placed  tmder  di  i"  l  cumstancce,  and  committiiif  j 

crimes  iu  the  way  of  business  as  Dc  ut  himsell'  havL^  carried  oat  A ' 

oonmiflroial  transaction.      From  the  outside  they  are  pcrftx^t;  thi«y  ore 
imdently  copied  from  the  life ;  and  Captain  8inglaton  is  himself  a  r epi*ti* 
tiun  of  the  celebrated  Captain  Kidd^  who  indeed  is  mentioned  in  the  ucivcl#  ] 
But  of  the  state  of  mind  which  leads  a  man  to  be  a  pirate*  an*  ^  Voettf  I 

which  it  produces  upon  kla  MOrak,  De  Foe  has  either  no  n<  !-««  »l^ 

laa^t,  totally  incapable  of  giving  us  a  representation*     All  which  goea  hy 
tbo  name  of  psychological  atydysis  in  modem  fiction  is  totally  alien  to  hi$  i 
art     He  could,  as  we  have  said,  show  such  dramatic  power  as  may  to| 
implied  in   transporting  himself  to  a  discreet  position,  and  lookinn 
matters  even  from  his  adversary's  point  of  view ;  but  of  the  ftirthor  [ 
of  appreciating  his  adversary's  character,  he  shows  not  the  slightest  trado. 

In  short,  to  use  anothfir  of  the  technical  t  ■'         ' 

hiji  storiai  are  eotirc^ly  objective.    Ht*  lo^^h^  n  *  •  tltf^l 

and  fffna  Qi  with  wo«dorfnl  minnt<'i 

hs  nnvor  a§ems  to  Tcmembcr  that  .w.^...  ...,    ,..,  . 

b#  daaeribei  there  is  a  mtd  very  diffcireiit  fmm  that  of  Daniel  D0  FtMU  ] 
Ratiiflr,  ho  momn  to  see  in  BUuUdiid  nothbc 

Do  Toos,  in  all  norta  uf  |ioaltii«s»  nni  throwi^  lili« 

etiHy.  but  tha  §ltMiS  of  wliioli  th^y  an  eomfMiMd  ai  idiittllcai  mik  that 
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trhich  he  buttons  into  his  own  coat ;  there  is  variety  of  fonn,  bat  no 
eolonringy  in  his  pictares  of  hfe.  We  may  ask  again,  therefore,  what  is 
the  peenliar  source  of  De  Foe*s  'power  ?  He  has  little  or  no  dramatic 
power,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  which  implies  sympathy  with 
many  characters  and  varying  tones  of  mind.  If  he  had  written  Henry  IV,, 
Falstaff,  and  Hotspur,  and  Prince  Hal  would  all  have  been  as  like  each 
other  as  are  generally  the  first  and  second  murderer.  Nor  is  the  mere 
fiiet  that  he  tells  a  8t<»y  with  a  strange  appearance  of  veracity  sufficient ; 
for,  as  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  sufficiently  shown  in  the  little 
anecdote  which  we  ventured  to  extemporise,  a  story  may  be  truth-like  and 
yet  deadly  dull.  Indeed,  no  candid  critic  can  deny  that  this  is  the  case 
with  some  of  De  Foe's  narratives ;  as,  for  example,  the  latter  part  of 
CoUmA  Jacky  where  the  details  of  management  of  a  plantation  in  Virginia 
are  sufficiently  uninteresting,  in  spite  of  minute  financial  details  about 
figoree.  One  device,  which  he  occasionally  employs  with  great  force, 
suggesto  an  occasional  source  of  interest.  It  is  generally  reckoned  as  one 
of  hk  most  skilful  tricks  that  in  telling  a  stoiy  he  cunningly  leaves  a  few 
stray  ends,  which  are  never  taken  up.  Such  is  the  well-known  incident 
of  Xury,  in  Eobinsan  Crusoe,  This  contrivance  undoubtedly  gives  an 
appearance  of  authenticity,  by  increasing  the  resemblance  to  real  narra- 
tives ;  it  is  like  the  trick  of  artificially  roughening  a  stone  after  it  has 
been  fixed  into  a  building  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  fresh  from 
the  quany.  De  Foe,  however,  fr^uentiy  extracts  a  more  valuable  piece 
of  service  from  these  loose  ends ;  they  enable  him  to  employ  the  element 
of  mystery,  in  which  he  is  otherwise  too  deficient.  Perhaps  the  most 
forcible  situation  in  De  Foe  is  that  which  occurs  at  the  original  conclusion 
of  Boxanoj  and  which  was  subsequently  damaged  by  an  inferior  addition, 
apparentiy  by  another  hand.  Eoxana,  after  a  life  of  wickedness,  is  at  last 
married  to  a  substantial  merchant.  She  has  saved,  from  the  wages  of  sin, 
the  convenient  sum  of  2,056^.  a  year,  secured  upon  excellent  mortgages. 
Her  husband  has  17,000Z.  in  cash,  after  deducting  a  *^  black  article  of 
8,000  pistoles,"  due  on  account  of  a  certain  lawsuit  in  Paris,  and  1,320/. 
a  year  in  rent.  There  is  a  satisfaction  about  these  definite  sums  which 
we  seldom  receive  from  the  vague  assertions  of  modem  novelists. 
Unluckily,  a  girl  turns  up  at  this  moment  who  shows  great  curiosity 
about  Boxana*s  history.  It  soon  becomes  evident  that  she  is,  in  fact, 
Boxana's  daughter  by  a  former  and  long  since  deserted  husband ;  but  she 
cannot  be  acknowledged  without  a  revelation  of  her  mother*s  subsequenUy 
most  disreputable  conduct  Now  Boxana  has  a  devoted  maid,  who  threatens 
to  get  rid,  by  £Edr  means  or  foul,  of  this  importunate  daughter.  Once  sho 
fiuls  in  her  design,  but  confesses  to  her  mistress  that,  if  necessary,  she 
will  commit  the  murder.  Eoxana  professes  to  be  terribly  shocked,  but  yet 
has  a  desire  to  be  relieved  at  almost  any  price  from  her  tormentor.  The 
maid  thereupon  disappears  again ;  soon  afterwards  the  daughter  disappears 
too;  and  Boxana  is  left  in  terrible  doubt,  tormented  by  the  opposing 
anxieties  that  her  maid  may  have  murdered  her  daughter,  or  that  her 
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daughter  may  havo  escaped  and  revealed  the  motlior^g  true  cliaracier. 
Here  is  a  telling  situation  for  a  eensation  novelist ;  and  the  minuteness 
with  i^hich  tho  story  is  worked  out,  %vliilst  we  are  kept  in  aiispense, 
deserves  far  more  praise  than  most  sensation  novelista  con  claim ;  to  my 
nothbg  of  the  mcreased  eflbct  due  to  apparent  veracity,  in  which  certainly 
few  sensation  novelists  can  even  venture  a  distant  competition.  The  end  of 
the  story  diifers  still  more  widely  from  modem  art.  lioxana  has  to  go  abroad 
with  her  hushand,  still  in  a  state  of  donbt«  Her  maid  after  a  time  joins  her, 
but  gives  no  intimation  as  to  Uie  fate  of  the  daughter ;  and  the  story  con- 
cludes by  a  simple  statement  that  Eoxana  afterwards  fell  into  well-desei*ved 
misery.  There  is  something  more  impressive,  as  well  as  more  natural, 
about  the  mystery  in  which  the  crime  is  left,  than  in  the  most  e^ecUvo 
solution  that  could  have  been  contrived ;  and  wo  devoutly  hold  that  tbo 
addition,  in  which  the  story  is  feebly  cleared  up,  is  a  miserable  forgery. 

Another  instance  on  a  smaller  scale  of  the  efieetive  employment  of 
judicious  silence,  is  an  incident  in  Oijdain  SinrjUtoiu     The  Quaker  of  our 
acquaintance  meets  with  a  Japanese  priest  who  speaks  a  few  words  of 
Eughsb,  and  explains  that  he  has  learnt  it  from  thirteen  Englishmen, 
the  only  remnant  of  thirty-two  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coa«t  of  ^ 
Japan.     To  confirm  his  story,  he  produces  a  bit  of  paper  on  which  is 
written,  in  plain  English  words, — **  Wo  come  from  Greeidand'and  from 
the  North  Pole."     Here  are  claimants  for  the  discovery  of  a  North- Wesl' 
Passage,  and  anticipators  of  Captain  Sherai'd  Osbom,  of  whom  wo  would 
gladly  hear  more.     Uiduckily,  when  Captain  Bingloton  comes  to  the  place 
where  his  Quaker  had  met  the  priest,  the  ship  in  which  he  was  sailing  had 
departed;  and  this  put  an  end  to  an  inquiry  and  perhaps  **  may  have. 
disappointed  mankind  of  one  of  the  most  noble  discoveries  that  ever  was 
made  or  will  again  bo  made,  in  the  world i  for  the  good  of  mankind  in 
general ;  but  so  much  fic^r  that." 

In  these  two  fragments,  which  illusti-ate  a  very  common  devico  of 
Do  Foe's,  we  come  across  two  elements  of  positive  power  over  our  iuuigi*  , 
nations.      First,  we  have  the  obvious  power  excited  by  an  apparent  ' 
trutlifulnoBS,  when  the  story  is  intrinsically  a  good  one*    Of  thia  wo 
shiUl  speak  presently.      Secondly,  wo  have   a  specimen  of  De  Fc»e*a 
peculiar  use  of  the  mysterious.     And  this  deserves  a  somewhat  fuller 
examination.     Wo  might,  in  cue  sense,  count  it  as  a  fault  in  Dc  Foe's 
method  that  be  is  generally  too  anxious  to  set  everything  before  us  in 
broad  dayUght;  there  is  too  little  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  whieh 
inhabit  tho  twilight  of  tho  mind ;   of  those  dim  half-sccn  form*  which » 
Diorcise  the  strongest  iu^uence  upon  the  ima^aticm,  and  are  the  moal* 
tcmi»ting  subjects  for  tho  poots  iiri.     Do  Fc^e,  in  tmlh,  was  liiilo  enough  of 
a  jkhjL     Somelimca  by  mere  force  of  torso  idiomatic  bmgtiago  ho  riaea  into 
mal  poetry*  as  it  was  understood  in  tho  days  wlien  Ptipu  and  Drydcn  wto^ 
Mir  lawgivom.    It  is  often  really  vigorous,    Tbe  well-known  Tttraw,— ' 

Wl*«?re\  cr  OchI  vrncti  «  hmvm  of  pmvtjrp 
The  iHuril  ulnutw  buililf  a  eha|«l  th»«,-- 
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vhich  be^  the  True-Bom  Englishman,  or  tho  really  fine  lines  which 
occur  in  the  Hymn  to  the  Pillory,  that  "Hieroglyphic  State  machine, 
eontrived  to  punish  fmcy  in/*  and  ending, — 

Tell  them  that  placed  him  hero, 
They're  scandals  to  the  times, 
Are  at  a  loss  to  find  his  gnilt, 
And  can*t  commit  his  crimes,— 

may  stand  for  specimens  of  his  best  manner.    Frequently  he  degenerates 

into  the  merest  doggerel,  e.g., — 

No  man  was  eTer  yet  so  void  of  sense, 

As  to  debate  the  right  of  self-defence, 

A  principle  so  grafted  in  the  mind, 

With  nature  bom,  and  does  like  nature  bind  ; 

Twisted  with  reason,  and  with  nature  too, 

As  neither  one  nor  t'other  can  undo, — 

which  is  scarcely  a  happy  specimen  of  the  difficult  art  of  reasoning  in 
Terse.  His  yerse  is  at  best  vigorons  epigrammatic  writing,  snch  as  would 
BOW  be  converted  into  leading  articles,  twisted  with  more  or  less  violence 
into  rhyme.  And  yet  there  is  a  poetical  side  to  his  mind,  or  at  least 
a  susceptibility  to  poetical  impressions  of  a  certain  order.  And  as  a 
novelist  is  on  the  border-line  between  poetry  and  prose,  and  novels  should 
be  as  it  were  prose  saturated  with  poetry,  we  may  expect  to  come  in  this 
direction  upon  the  secret  of  De  Foe*s  power.  Although,  as  we  have  said, 
De  Foe  for  the  most  part  deals  with  good  tangible  subjects  which  he  can 
weigh  and  measure  and  reduce  to  moidores  and  pistoles,  the  mysterious 
has  a  very  strong  though  peculiar  attraction  for  him.  It  seems  indeed, 
to  speak  paradoxically,  that  the  two  qualities  are  connected.  He  was 
urged  by  a  restless  curiosity  to  get  away  from  this  commonplace  world, 
and  reduce  the  unknown  regions  beyond  to  scale  and  measure.  The 
centre  of  Africa,  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  and  even  more  distinctly  the  world 
of  spirits,  had  wonderful  charms  for  him.  Nothing  would  have  given  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  the  fallen  angels 
and  the  date  of  their  calamity.  In  the  History  of  the  Devil  he  touches, 
with  a  singular  kind  of  humoi-ous  gravity,  upon  several  of  these  questions, 
and  seems  to  apologize  for  his  limited  information.  *^  Several  things,*'  ho 
says,  **  have  been  suggested  to  set  us  a-calculating  the  number  of  this 
frightfrd  throng  of  devils  who,  with  Satan  the  master-devil,  was  thus  cast 
out  of  heaven."  He  declines  the  task,  though  he  quotes  with  a  certain 
pleasure  the  result  obtained  by  a  grave  calculator,  who  found  that  in  the 
first  line  of  Satan's  army  there  were  a  thousand  times  a  hundred  thousand 
million  devils,  and  more  in  the  other  two.  He  gives  a  kind  of  arithmetical 
measure  of  the  decline  of  the  devil's  power  by  pointing  out  that  "  he  who 
was  once  equal  to  tho  angel  who  killed  eighty  thousand  men  in  one  night, 
is  not  able  now,  without  a  now  commission,  to  take  away  the  life  of  ono 
Job."      He  is  filled  with  curiosity  as  to  the   proceedings  of  the  first 

parliament  (p 1  as  he  delicately  puts  it)  of  devils ;  he  regrets  that 

as  he  was  not  personally  present  in  that  <*  black  divan  " — at  least,  not 
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tliAt  lie  can  remember ,  for  who  can  account  for  his  pre-exisieni  state  f — 
he  cannot  say  whtit  happened  ;  but  ho  a<lil9,  ''  If  I  had  us  mnch  perBoual 
acqimintance  with  the  dovil  as  would  admit  it|  and  could  depend  upon  \ 
IraUi  of  what  answer  he  would  give  mOi  the  firiit  question  would  \h 
what  measiures  they  (the  devils)  resolved  on  at  their  iirst  as'seml*ly  9  *'  and ' 
the  second,  how  they  employed  the  time  bctwetm  their  full  and  the 
creation  of  the  man  ?  Here  wo  see  the  instinct  of  the  poUtieiau  ;  and  we 
may  add  that  De  Foe  in  thoroughly  diflgatiafied  with  Miltou^s  8tatemenU«| 
npon  this  point  though  admiring  his  genius ;  and  goes  so  far  as  to  writ 
certain  verses  intended  aa  a  correction  of,  or  interpolation  into,  Paradise  LodA 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  comparing  Milton's  Satan  with  Dant<j'8>  somowhcrel 
remarks  that  the  yagnoDOBS  of  Milton,  as  compared  with  the  accurate 
measurements  given  by  Dante,  is  so  far  a  proof  of  less  activity  of  thu 
imagiuativo  faculty.     It  is  easier  to  leave  the  devil's  stature  uncertuiD, 
than  to  saj  that  hu  was  eighteen  feet  high.     Without  disputing  the  pro- 
position as  Ml*  Iluskin  puts  it|  we  fancy  that  he  would  scaively  taka- 
Pe  Foe's  poetty  as  an  improvement  in  dignity  upon  Milton's.     We  xmij^ 
perhapSt  guess  at  its  meiits  fi'om  thLs  fragment  of  a  speech  in  pioso 
addressed  to  Adam  by  Kve.     **T\Tiat  ail*  the   sot?''  say*   the  ne^ 
iermjigant.     **  What  ai'e  you  afraid  of  *?  .  .  .  Take  it,  yon  fool,  and 
.  .  ,  Take  it,  I  say,  or  I  wiS\.  go  and  cut  down  the  tree,  and  yon 
never  eat  any  of  it  at  all ;  and  you  shall  still  be  a  fool,  imd  be  govcm«d  1 
your  wife  for  ever/*     This,  and  mueh  more  gross  bulFaoDcry  of  the 
kind,  is  apparently  intended  to  recommoiid  certain  soiuul  moral  aphoriiotisi 
to  the  Tulgar  f  but  the  cool  arithmetical  method  by  which  Pe  Foe  inv«8- 
tigates  the  hbtoiy  of  the  di^vil,  his  anxiety  to  pick  up  gossip  about  him, 
and  the  view  which  ho  takea  of  him  as  a  very  acuU.^  and  unscrupuluuH 
poUiicitm — though  imparU&Uy  vindicaibg  Mm  frooi  somo  of  liCr.  MiJton'a 
aspersions — is  exquisitely  characteristic* 

If  we  may  meaaure  the  imaginative  power  of  great  poiis  by  tbt 
fektive  merits  of  their  conceptions  of  Batan,  we  might  find  a  hi&nbli 
gauge  for  inferior  capacities  m  the  power  of  summoning  awe*tt] 
gbogli.  The  difficolly  of  the  fi-at  ia  extreme*  Your  ghost,  ae  Botiom 
wotdd  hm^  said,  ia  a  very  learful  wild-fowl  to  bring  upon  the  atogo.  Uo 
muMt  be  handled  delicately,  or  he  is  spoilt.     Amon^jst  living  noTaU«rt«  U 


eri' 
bt'i 
abl 

api 


'  ord  Lyttou  itf,  so  far  as  we  - 
with  tho  Bupematnral*     Sct^; 

^ry. 


The   apparition   of  the   old    woman   in    the    lirnU   rJC 
il  the  terrible   spectre  of  the  *'  Bodach  Cflas,"  wUc 
n  M'lvor  in  WavurUti^  are  muirt  i^nH^ctive  L'hoats. 

'»ck  our  belief  they  i 

mur _  ,,  i*ftudi>n«  of  li'ful  iUiil' 

bloody  bimetf  achool  of  fbtiou. 

Amou  get  this  sdv    '         "^  \^ 

fodcKiDod.     We  have  11  ,  b 

bcr  ^ioMj  coDdiiion«  toiki  ^r  no  hoar  mid  ihrn^-quaiiora  with  a  goitip 
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over  a  enp  of  tea ;  who,  indeed,  so  far  forgets  her  ghostly  condition  as  to 
aak  for  a^cup  of  the  said  tea,  and  only  evades  the  consequences  of  her 
blonder  by  one  of  those  rather  awkward  excuses  which  we  all  sometimes 
practise  in  society  ;  and  who,  in  short,  is  the  least  ethereal  spirit  that  was 
ever  met  with  outside  a  table.  De  Foe's  extraordinary  love  for  super- 
natnnd  stories  of  the  gossiping  variety  found  vent  in  A  Histoty  of 
Apparitions,  and  his  System  of  Magic.  The  position  which  he  takes  up 
10  a  kind  of  modified  rationalism.  He  helieves  that  there  are  genuine 
apparitions  which  personate  our  dead  friends,  and  give  us  excellent  pieces 
c^  adviee  on  occasion;  but  he  refuses  to  believe  that  the  spirits  can 
appear  themselves,  on  account  <'  of  the  many  strange  inconveniences  and 
ill  consequences  which  would  happen  if  the  souls  of  men  and  women, 
unembodied  and  departed,  were  at  Hberty  to  visit  the  earth.*'  De  Foe  is 
evidently  as  fstmiliar  with  the  habits  of  spirits  generally  as  of  the  devil. 
In  that  ease,  for  example,  the  feuds  of  families  would  never  die,  for  the 
injured  person  would  be  always  coming  back  to  right  himself.  Ho 
proceeds  upon  this  principle  to  account  for  many  apparitions,  as,  for 
example,  one  which  appeared  in  the  likeness  of  a  certain  J.  0.  of  the 
period,  and  strongly  recommended  his  widow  to  reduce  her  expenses.  Ho 
won't  believe  that  the  Virgin  appeared  to  St.  Francis,  because  all  stories 
of  that  kind  are  mere  impostures  of  the  priests ;  but  he  thinks  it  very 
likely  that  he  was  haunted  by  the  devil,  who  may  have  sometimes  taken 
the  Virgin's  shape.  In  the  Histoj-y  of  Witchcraft,  De  Foe  tells  us  how, 
as  he  was  once  riding  in  the  country,  he  met  a  man  on  the  way  to  inquire 
of  a  certain  wizard.  De  Foe,  according  to  his  account,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  intended  as  authentic,  waited  the  whole  of  the  next  day  at  a  public- 
house  in  a  country-town,  in  order  to  hear  the  result  of  the  inquiry ;  and  had 
long  conversations,  reported  in  his  usual  style,  with  infinite  '*  says  he's  " 
and  **  says  I's,"  in  which  he  tried  to  prove  that  the  wizard  was  an 
impostor.  This  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  many  of  De  Foe's  apparitions. 
They  are  the  ghosts  that  firighten  villagers  as  they  cross  commons  late  at 
night,  or  that  rattle  chains  and  display  lights  in  haunted  houses.  Some- 
times they  have  vexed  knavish  attorneys  by  discovering  long-hidden  decds« 
Sometimes  they  have  enticed  highwaymen  into  dork  comers  of  woods,  and 
there  the  wretched  highwayman  finds  in  their  bags  (for  ghosts  of  this  breed 
have  good  substantial  luggage)  nothing  but  a  halter  and  a  bit  of  silver 
(value  exactly  Id^d,)  to  pay  the  hangman.  When  they  turn  to  the 
ownar,  he  has  vanished.  Occasionally,  they  are  the  legends  told  by  some 
passing  traveller  from  distant  lands — probably,  genuine  superstitions  in 
their  origin,  but  amplified  by  tradition  into  marvellous  exactitude  of  detail, 
and  garnished  with  long  gossiping  conversations.  Such  a  ghost,  which, 
on  the  whole,  is  our  favourite,  is  the  mysterious  Owke  Mouraski.  This 
being,  whether  devil  or  good  spirit  no  man  knows,  accompanied  a  traveller 
for  four  years  through  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  across  Norway,  Turkey, 
and  various  other  countries.  On  the  march,  he  was  always  seen  a  mile 
to  the  left  of  the  party,  keeping  parallel  with  them,  in  glorious  indifference 
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to  roods.  He  crossed  rivers  without  bridges,  and  the  fiea  without  ships. 
EYerjwboro,  in  the  wild  coantrieB,  he  was  known  by  name  and  dreaded  ; 
for,  if  he  entered  a  house,  some  one  would  die  there  within  the  year.  Yet, 
he  was  good  to  the  traveller,  going  so  far»  indeed,  on  one  occasion,  as  to 
lend  him  a  horse,  and  frequently  treating  him  to  good  ad  nee.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  journey,  Owke  Mouraski  informed  his  companion  that  h^ 
was  **  the  inhabitant  of  an  invisible  region,*'  and  aftcrwai'ds  became  vnifl 
familiar  with  him — the  traveller,  indeed,  would  never  bc4ievo  that  his 
friend  was  a  devil,  a  scepticism  of  which  Bo  Foe  doubtfully  approves. 
The  story,  however,  mnst  be  true,  because,  as  Do  Foe  says,  he  saw  it  in 
manuscript  many  years  ago  ;  and  certainly  Owko  ia  of  a  superior  order  to 
most  of  the  pot*honse  ghosts. 

I)e  Foe,  doubtless,  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  legends  of  this  kinj^ 
talked  about  them  with  inlinite  zest  in  innumerable  gossips,  and  probabljl 
smoked  pipes  and  consumed  ale  in  abundance  during  the  process.  The 
ghosts  are  the  substantiid  creations  of  the  popular  fancy,  which  no  longer 
nourished  itself  upon  a  genuino  faith  in  a  more  lofty  order  of  spiritual 
beings*  It  is  superstition  become  gross  and  vulgar  before  it  difiaf^>eafS 
for  ever,  liomance  and  poetry  have  pretty  welt  departed  from  them  ma 
from  the  witches  of  the  period,  who  are  Httle  better  than  those  who  still 
liuger  in  our  country  villages  and  fill  comers  of  newspapers  beaded* 
**  Huperalition  iu  the  nineteenth  century/*  In  his  novels,  De  Foe's  instinct 
for  probability  generally  cnublee  him  to  employ  the  marvellous  moderately, 
and,  therefore,  effectively ;  he  is  specially  given  to  dreams  ;  they  are 
generally  verified  just  enough  to  leave  us  the  choice  of  creduUty  or  soc^p- 
ticism,  and  are  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  supposed  narrator.  Roxana 
tells  us  how  one  moniing  »be  suddenly  sees  her  lover's  face  as  though  it 
were  a  death*8-head,  and  his  clothes  covered  with  blood.  In  the  evening 
the  lover  is  murdered.  One  of  Moll  Fbmders'  husbands  hears  her  pall 
him  at  a  distance  of  mauy  nxiles — a  superstition,  by  the  i^ay,  in  which 
Boswell,  if  not  Johnson,  fidly  bcUeved.  De  Foe  shows  his  usual  skill  in 
sometimes  making  the  visions  or  omeus  fidl  of  a  too  dose  fulfilment,  as  in 
the  excellent  dream  where  Bobinson  Crusoe  hears  Friday's  father  tell  him 
of  the  sailors*  attempt  to  murder  the  Spaniards  :  no  part  of  the 
as  he  says,  is  speciBcally  true,  though  it  has  a  general  truth  ;  and  hena 
we  may,  at  our  choice,  suppose  it  to  have  been  supernatural,  or  to  l>a 
merely  a  natural  result  of  Crasoe'a  anxiety.  This  region  of  the  marvellous, 
howerer,  only  aflects  Do  Foe's  novels  in  a  subordinate  de^ee.  The  Owke 
Honraski  suggests  an'       ^  Td  in  which  a  lover  of  tl  '  1 

then  find  room  for  hi  -  rion.    The  world  still  pi  < 

wilderness  of  untmvoll*  d  bind.     Mapped  and  explnnad  tiirritory  was  still  a 
bright  spot  Bun-ounded  by  chaotic  darknoirg,  instead  of  tlie  two  lieing  in  : 
roverae  propnrtinn«,     Gf?fic?Tiipbeni  mit^bt  fill   up   butre   tracta  by  writ 
"hero  in  mr  riH,'*    Po  Foc'f* 

gcmprng  (i'  -..I  ,   ctmld   tell  of 

Btrioge  advettttifea  In  wild  iioa«v  where  mef ebantiDCQ  fbUowod  a  narrow 
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trtiekf  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  pirates ;  or  of  long  journeys  over  endless 
steppes  in  the  days  when  travelling  was  travelling  indeed ;  when  distances 
ware  reckoned  by  months,  and  men  might  expect  to  meet  undiscovered 
tribes  and  monsters  unimagined  by  natural  historians.  Doubtless  he  had 
listened  greedily  to  the  stories  of  seafaring  men  and  merchants  from  the 
Gold  Coast  or  the  East.  Captain  Singleton^  to  omit  Robinson  Crusoe  for 
the  present,  shows  the  form  into  which  these  stories  moulded  themselves 
in  his  mind.  Singleton,  besides  his  other  exploits,  anticipated  Livingstone 
in  erossing  A£rica  from  sea  to  sea.  One  of  De  Foe's  biographers  rather 
imnecessanly  admires  the  marvellous  way  in  which  his  imaginary  descrip- 
tions have  been  confrmed  by  later  travellers.  And  it  is  true  that  Singleton 
found  two  great  lakes,  which  may,  if  we  please,  be  identified  with  those  of 
leoent  discoverers.  His  other  guesses  are  not  surprising.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  mode  in  which  he  filled  up  the  unknown  space  we  may  mention  that  he 
covers  the  desert ''  with  a  kind  of  thick  moss  of  a  blackish  dead  colour,*' 
which  is  not  a  very  impressive  phenomenon.  It  is  in  the  matter  of  wild 
beasts,  however,  that  he  comes  out  strongest.  Their  camp  is  in  one  place 
surrounded  by  '<  innumerable  numbers  of  devilish  creatures."  These  crea- 
tures were  as  '*  thick  as  a  drove  of  bullocks  coming  to  a  fair,"  so  that  they 
could  not  fire  without  hitting  some ;  in  fact,  a  volley  brought  down  three 
tigers  and  two  wolves,  besides  one  creature  '<  of  an  ill-gendered  kind, 
between  a  tiger  and  a  leopard."  Before  long  they  meet  an  <<  ugly,  venomous, 
deformed  kind  of  a  snake  or  serpent,"  which  had  **  a  hellish,  ugly,  deformed 
look  and  voice ;  "  indeed,  they  would  have  recognized  in  it  the  being  who 
most  haunted  De  Foe's  imaginary  world — ^the  devil — except  that  they  could 
not  think  what  business  the  devil  could  have  where  there  were  no  people. 
The  fauna  of  this  country,  besides  innumerable  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  and 
elephants,  comprised  '*  living  creatures  as  big  as  calves,  but  not  of  that 
kind,"  and  creatures  between  a  bu£yo  and  a  deer,  which  resembled  neither  ; 
they  had  no  horns,  but  legs  like  a  cow,  with  a  fine  head  and  neck,  like 
a  deer.  The  **  ill-gendered  "  beast  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  De  Foe's 
workmanship.  It  shows  his  moderation  under  most  tempting  circumstances. 
No  dog-headed  men,  no  men  with  eyes  in  their  breasts,  or  feet  that  serve 
as  umbrellas,  will  suit  him.  He  must  have  something  new,  and  yet  pro- 
bable ;  and  he  hits  upon  a  very  serviceable  animal  in  this  mixture  between 
a  tiger  and  a  leopard.  Surely  no  one  could  refuse  to  honour  such  a  mode- 
rate draft  upon  his  imagination.  In  short,  De  Foe,  even  in  the  wildest  of 
regions,  where  his  pencil  might  have  full  play,  sticks  closely  to  the  common- 
place, and  will  not  venture  beyond  the  regions  of  the  easily  conceivable. 

The  final  element  in  which  De  Foe's  curiosity  might  find  a  congenial 
food  consisted  of  the  stories  floating  about  contemporary  affairs.  He  had 
talked  with  men  who  had  fought  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  or  even  in  the  old 
German  wars.  He  had  himself  bsen  out  with  Monmouth,  and  taken  part 
in  the  fight  at  Sedgemoor.  Doubtless  that  small  experience  of  actual 
warfjEuro  gave  additional  vivacity  to  his  descriptions  of  battles,  and  was 
nseful  to  him,  as  Gibbon  declares  that  his  service  with  the  militia  was  of 
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gome  aasifiianoQ  m  desaribmg  armlee  of  a  v&cj  difleraot  km4.  There  is  a 
period  in  Uistoij  ^hic^h  I1110  a  peculiar  into  rest  for  all  of  Oi.  It  in  that 
nvhiah  lies  npon  the  border- land  between  tbe  past  and  present ;  which  hin 
gathered  sumo  romaDUO  torn  the  lupso  of  time,  and  yet  is  not  so  tar  0^ 
but  that  we  have  seen  fiome  of  the  actors,  and  con  distinctly  realize  tho 
scenes  in  which  they  toijk  pai-t.  6ach  to  the  prosant  gcmaratioo  is  the 
era  of  the  BoToluiionary  Wars,  *'  Old  men  still  creep  among  us  "  who 
hved  through  that  period  of  peril  and  eieitement,  and  yet  we  are  far 
enough  removed  fiom  them  to  fancy  tbat  there  were  giants  in  those  days. 
It  is  of  this  sotiroe  of  interest  that  Bcott  availed  himself  tn  Waverley;  or^ 
'Ti*  SLptt/  Ytfors  Sincf,  That  date  just  fixes  the  time  after  which  the 
epoch  niust  bo  handed  over  to  the  hiBtorical  noveUst ;  when  few  even  of 
the  greatest  novelists  have  suilicient  imaginative  fire  to  bum  up  the  anti* 
quarian  dust  tLat  has  accumulated.  ^Vlien  De  Foe  wrote  his  novels  the 
battles  of  the  great  Civil  War  and  the  calamities  of  the  Plague  were 
passing  through  this  phase  ;  and  to  them  we  owe  two  of  his  most  intenesting 
books,  the  Menwin  of  a  Cavalier  and  the  HUtory  of  the  Pktgxie. 

To  resume  then :  we  have  now  arrived  at  Bome  estimate  of  De  Foe^s 
peculiar  power.  Ho  was  a  shrewd  and  most  energetic  politician^  of  very 
high  rank  amongst  the  second  order,  though  never  distinctly  ]>asging  into 
the  first  rank.  His  writings  have  not  the  exalted  merit  which  bolongw  to 
the  ftiw  men  who,  from  the  passing  incidents  of  their  time,  have  struck 
out  trutbs  of  everlastuig  value.  They  have»  bowever^  the  very  rare  merit 
of  originahty,  and  distinct  grasp  of  principles,  which  enable  a  man  on  the 
whole  to  be  clearly  ahead  of  his  g«^neration,  and  to  soe  through  the  fallacies 
i-aiMod  by  party-passion*     If  he  was  not  above  the  heads  of  hia  i- 

temporaries,  he  held  a  straight  course  in  spite  of  them,  and  i«i  ts 

own  path  without  flinching  or  ^r.  He  showed  the  distinctive  Eictitt  of 
a  sturdy,  middle-class  BngUshman,  with  a  koon  perception  of  a  certain 
order — not  perhaps  the  highest  order — of  truths^  but  without  any  high 
intellectual  polish  :  in  these  days  some  people  wonld  have  called  him  a 
Pbilistiue.  When  he  betgan  to  write  his  novels  he  had  fonght  a  long  and 
tuoet  hououmblo  political  warfiire  ;  be  had  known  persons  in  every  rank  of 
life  from  the  prison  upwards,  and  his  mind  was  full  of  Ir'  '  I 

experience  of  men  and  things.    He  had,  as  we  fancy,  an  in;  y 

fur  facts  of  all  kinds,  especially  for  tmything  that  bordered  upon  the  odd 
and  the  marvcltous.  In  toiling  stories,  or  rather  in  spinning  yams — for 
that  is  the  most  appropriate  term  for  his  style  of  narration — ^bo  umus  junt 
tbe  homely,  racy  tanguago  of  his  class.  nunbUngi 

ami  roundabout  coavcrsatious,  with  tht<  in  all  softe 

of  intlevant  details  which  a  eoontry  gossip  might  dispUy  by  an  ale^heoas 

fi^  ilor  io  A  doll  watch.     Hie  irtyle,  in  short,  was  just  a -ri^ 

t>\  b  BbakftpettTS  hatf  unfliorlaiised  in  Mrvi.  Qnif^kly,  or  1  jf 

V  T^lo  othor  writeni  in  desn  lh*  of 

liii.     u^     ..- .  iUy  «  yery  k^en  and  penetniliij„  ,  j  ami 

Iliip0i;  but  was  itiiiUly  devoid  of  that  dehcttte  teusibtlity  and  quickneag  of 
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ijmpiihy  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  see  tbrongh  other  men's  eyes,  and 
to  eateh  shades  of  emotion  which  are  different  from  our  own.  One  man  to 
him  WBB  very  much  like  another,  except  that  they  were  placed  in  an 
inflnite  JBiietj  of  differing  situations ;  or,  perhaps,  it  would  bo  fairer  to 
■ay  that  he  was  content  with  looking  from  the  external  point  of  view  in  his 
■tori6B ;  and  thou^t  that  the  purpose  of  a  story-teller  was  to  amuse  us, 
like  Pouch,  with  the  antics  of  a  series  of  puppets,  not  to  dissect  them,  and 
analyie  their  motives.  At  any  rate,  he  shows  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
human  life,  without  much  pretence  to  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  Wo 
nmit  add  a  strong  dash  of  dry  humour.  One  of  the  most  characteristic 
stories  which  he  tells  of  himself,  shows  how,  as  a  boy,  ho  entered  a  public- 
hooM  where  certain  wise  politicians  were  discussing  a  report — scarcely 
erodiUe — ^ihat  the  Papists  had  tried,  in  the  night,  to  carry  off  the 
Monument.  De  Foe  assured  them  that  it  was  true,  and  that  if  they  went 
thore,  they  would  see  men  engaged  in  fastening  it  down  again  in  its  place. 
The  picturesque  touch  couTinced  them. 

When  such  a  man  spins  us  a  yam,  the  conditions  of  its  being  interest- 
ing are  tolerably  simple.  The  first  condition  obviously  is,  that  the  plot 
must  be  a  good  one,  and  good  in  the  sense  that  a  representation  in  dumb- 
show  most  be  sufficiently  exciting,  without  the  necessity  of  any  explana- 
tion of  motives.  The  novel  of  sentiment  or  passion  or  character  would 
be  altogether  beyond  his  scope.  He  will  accumulate  any  number  of  fiicts 
and  details  ;  but  they  must  be  such  as  will  speak  for  themselves,  without 
the  need  of'  an  interpreter.  For  this  reason,  wo  do  not  imagine  that 
Rojpana,  Moll  Flanders,  Colonel  Jack,  or  Captain  Sijigleton  can  ever  bo 
very  interesting.  In  each  of  them  there  are  one  or  two  forcible  situations. 
Boxana  pursued  by  her  daughter,  Moll.  Flanders  in  prison,  and  Colonel 
Jack  as  a  young  boy  of  the  streets,  are  all  powerftil  fragments,  and  well 
adapted  for  his  peculiar  method.  Ho  goes  on  heaping  up  little  significant 
fiictei,  till  we  are  able  to  realize  the  situation  powerfully,  and  wo  may  then 
supply  the  sentiment  for  ourselves.  But  he  never  seems  to  know  his  own 
strength.  He  gives  us  at  equal  length,  and  with  the  utmost  plain-speak- 
ing, the  details  of  a  number  of  other  positions,  which  are  neither  interest- 
ing nor  edifying.  He  is  decent  or  coarse,  just  as  he  is  dull  or  amusing, 
without  knowing  the  difference.  He  is  certainly  not  immoral  in  the 
sense  in  which  modem  French  novels  are  immoral ;  but  he  is  coarse,  as  it 
were  by  accident,  when  his  characters  happen  to  fall  into  awkward 
positions.  The  details  about  the  different  connections  formed  by  Roxana 
and  Moll  Flanders  have  no  atom  of  sentiment,  and  are  about  as  wearisome 
as  the  journal  of  a  specially  heartless  lady  of  the  same  character  would  be 
at  the  present  day.  He  has  been  praised  for  never  gilding  objectionable 
objects,  or  making  vice  attractive.  To  all  appearance,  he  would  have 
been  totally  unable  to  set  about  it.  Ho  has  only  one  mode  of  telling  a 
story,  and  he  follows  the  thread  of  his  narrative  into  the  back-slums  of 
London,  or  lodging-houses  of  doubtful  character,  or  respectable  places  of 
trade,  with  the  same  equanimity,  at  a  good  steady  jog-trot  of  narrative. 
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His  abafincd  of  imy  passion  or  sentiment  deprives  sncli  places  of  the  one 
possible  source  of  interest  ■  and  we  must  confess  that  two-thirds  of  each 
of  tbese  novels  iire  deadly  dull ;  the  remainder,  ttiough  exhibiting 
epocimens  of  his  genuine  power,  is  not  far  enough  from  the  commonplaecf 
to  he  specially  attractive.  In  short,  the  merit  of  De  Foe*s  narrative  bears 
a  direct  propoiiion  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  ; 
and,  in  tlio  novels  already  mentiouedt  as  there  is  nothing  very  surpiiainrj, 
certainly  nothing  unique,  about  the  story,  his  treatment  eaiinot  raise  it 
above  a  very  moderate  levels 

Above  the&e  stories,  in  our  opinion,  come  two  of  De  Foe*s  fragments 
of  fictitious  history.  Captain  Carhton^  although  we  freely  confess  that 
but  for  Lord  Stanhope's  authority  we  should  have  taken  it  for  a  gemune 
piece  of  Do  Foe,  seems  to  be  inferior  in  vivacity*  If  De  Foe  was  nrnking 
use  of  authentic  papers,  he  was,  perhaps,  under  some  sense  of  restnunt. 
There  are,  however,  some  forcible  passages,  especially  at  the  beginning — 
one,  for  example,  where  the  author  goes  into  a  cottage,  near  the  scene  of 
war,  and  finds  the  body  of  a  marauder,  who  has  been  burnt  by  the  cotmtry- 
ptiople,  in  revenge  for  maltreatment,  is  an  effective  toncb  in  the  true 
De  Foe  manner.  The  Memoir  of  a  Cavalier  is  a  very  amusing  book, 
though  it  is  less  £ction  than  history,  interspersed  with  a  few  personal 
anecdotes.  In  it  there  are  again  some  exquisite  httle  bits  of  genuine 
De  Foe.  The  Cavaher  tells  us,  with  such  admirable  frankness,  that  he 
once  left  the  army  a  day  or  two  before  a  battle,  in  order  to  vif*it  some  rela- 
tives at  Bath,  and  excuses  himself  so  modestly  for  his  apparent  neglect  of 
miUtary  duty,  that  we  cannot  refuse  to  believe  in  him.  A  novelii»t,  we 
Bay,  would  have  certainly  taken  us  to  the  battle,  or  would,  at  least,  have 
^ven  his  hero  a  more  heroic  excuse.  The  character,  too,  of  the  old  soldier, 
who  has  served  under  GustavuB  Adulphus,  who  is  disgusted  with  the  raw 
EngHsh  levies,  still  more  disgusted  with  the  interference  of  parB0(ne«  and 
who  has  a  respect  for  his  opponents— especially  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax — \^hich 
is  compounded  partly  of  English  love  of  fair  play,  and  partly  of  the  indif- 
ference of  a  professional  ofiicer — is  better  supported  than  most  of  Be  Foe*s 
personages.  An  excuUent  Dugald  Dalgetty  touch  is  his  constant  anxiety 
lo  impress  tipon  the  myalist  commanders  the  importance  of  a  particula 
trick  which  he  has  leai'nt  abroad  of  mixing  foot  soldiers  vdih  tht*  cava 
We  must  leave  him,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  Ihstoiy  0/  fhfl 
Plaffue,  which  seems  to  us  to  come  next  in  merit  to  liobmscfi  CruMor, 
Hero  De  Foe  has  to  deal  with  a  story  of  such  intrinslcallj;  tragic  iDt4?ri^st 
that  all  his  details  become  affecting.     It  needs  nocotuju  \  1 

the  meaning  of  tlie  terrible  anecdotes,  many  of  which  a.  1 

on  fact.     There  is  the  strange  supertsUtiouj^  element  brought  out  br  th^ 
horror  of  the  sudden  visitation.     The  supposed  writer  hc^sitatei  n$ 
leavlni;  thi»  doomed  city.     He  is  decided  t4)  stay  at  latit  by  op 
til''        .(  inndom  nrul  < 
fri  il^of  th«fu\vl. 

the  coztietii ;  the  ouo  whieh  appoarod  before  tho  plagoa  vas  **  of  a  doll, 
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IftDgnid  colour,  and  its  motion  heavy,  solemn,  and  slow;  *'  the  other,  which 
lireeeded  the  Great  Fire,  was  *  <  bright  and  sparkling,  and  its  motion  swift  and 
liaions."  Old  women,  he  says,  believed  in  them,  especially  <<the  hypo- 
ehondriac  part  of  the  other  sex,*'  who  might,  he  thinks,  be  called  old 
ivomen  too.  Still  he  half  believes  himself,  especially  when  the  second 
appears.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  breath  of  the  plagae-stricken  upon 
a  glass  would  leave  shapes  of  **  dragons,  snakes,  and  devils,  horrible  to 
behold ;  "  but  he  does  believe  that  if  iJiey  breathed  on  a  bird  they  would  kill 
it,  or  **  at  least  make  its  eggs  rotten."  However,  he  admits  that  no  experi- 
ments were  tried.  Then  we  have  the  hideous,  and  sometimes  horribly 
grotesque  incidents.  There  is  the  poor  naked  creature,  who  runs  up  and 
down,  exclaiming  continually,  **  Oh,  the  great  and  the  dreadful  God  t  *'  but 
would  say  nothing  else,  and  speak  to  no  one.  There  is  the  woman  who 
suddenly  opens  a  window,  and  ''calls  out,  'Death,  death,  death t'  in  a 
most  inimitable  tone,  which  struck  me  vdih.  horror  and  chiUness  in  the 
yery  blood."  There  is  the  man  who,  with  death  in  his  face,  opens  the 
door  to  a  young  apprentice  sent  to  ask  him  for  money:  "Very  well, 
ehild,"  says  the  living  ghost ;  ''  go  to  Cripplegate  Church,  and  bid  them 
ring  the  bell  for  me ; "  and  with  those  words,  shuts  the  door,  goes  upstairs 
and  dies.  Then  we  have  the  horrors  of  the  dead-cart,  and  the  unlucky 
piper  who  was  carried  ofif  by  mistake.  De  Foe,  with  his  usual  ingenuity, 
correets  the  inaccurate  versions  of  the  stoiy,  and  says  that  the  piper  was 
not  blind,  but  only  old  and  silly ;  and  that  he  does  not  believe  that,  as 
*'  the  story  goes,"  he  set  up  his  pipes  while  in  the  cart.  After  this,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  admit  that  he  was  really  carried  off  and  all  but  buried. 
Another  device  for  cheating  us  with  acceptance  of  his  story,  is  the  ingcnic^s 
way  in  which  he  imitates  the  occasional  lapses  of  memory  of  a  genuine 
narrator,  and  admits  that  he  does  not  precisely  recollect  certain  details ; 
and  still  bettor  is  the  conscientious  eagerness  with  which  he  distinguishes 
between  the  occurrences  to  which  he  was  an  eye-witness  and  those  which  he 
only  knew  by  hearsay. 

This  book,  more  than  any  of  the  others,  shows  a  skill  in  selecting 
telling  incidents.  We  are  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  the  particular  details 
which  occur  in  other  stories  are  not  put  in  rather  by  good  luck  than  from 
a  due  perception  of  their  value.  He  thus  resembles  a  savage,  who  is  as 
much  pleased  with  a  glass  bead  as  with  a  piece  of  gold ;  but  in  the  History 
of  the  Plagxie  every  detail,  goes  straight  to  the  mark.  At  one  point  he 
cannot  help  diverging  into  the  story  of  three  poor  men  who  escape  into  the 
fields,  and  giving  us,  with  his  usual  relish,  all  their  rambling  conversa- 
tions by  the  way.  For  the  most  part,  however,  he  is  less  diffusive  and 
more  pointed  than  usual ;  the  greatness  of  the  calamity  seems  to  have 
given  more  intensity  to  his  style  ;  and  it  leaves  all  the  impression  of  a 
genuine  narrative,  told  by  one  who  has,  as  it  were,  just  escaped  from  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  with  the  awe  still  upon  him,  and  every  terrible 
sight  and  soimd  fresh  in  his  memory.  The  amazing  truthfulness  of  the 
style  is  here  in  its  proper  place ;  we  wish  to  be  brought  as  near  as  may  be 
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to  the  fiwia  ;  we  want  good  realistic  painting  more  than  fine 
The  story  reminds  us  of  certain  ghastly  photographs  published  during  the 
Amorioan  wuTt  which  had  been  taken  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  ga?e  a 
more  forcible  tast^  of  the  horrors  of  war  than  the  most  thrilling  pictures 
drawn  from  the  fancy.  In  such  cases,  we  only  wish  the  narrator  to  stand 
B8  much  as  possible  on  one  aide,  and  just  draw  up  a  bit  of  the  curtain 
which  conceals  his  gallery  of  horrors. 

It  is  time,  hovrover,  to  say  enough  of  Eohimon  Lntsoe  to  justify  its 
traditional  superiority  to  Do  Foe*8  other  writings.  The  charm,  as  soma 
critics  say,  is  difficult  to  analyze ;  and  we  do  not  profess  to  demonsti 
mathematically  that  it  must  necessarily  be,  what  it  is,'  the  moat  delight 
boy's  book  ever  written,  and  cme  which  older  critics  may  study  with 
delight.  The  most  obvious  advantage  over  the  secondary  noveb  Hes  in 
the  unique  situation •  Lamb,  in  tho  passage  from  which  we  have  quoted^ 
gracefully  evades  this  point.  **  Are  there  no  solitudes,"  he  says,  •*  oat  of 
the  cave  and  tho  desert  ?  or  cannot  the  heart,  in  the  midst  of  crowdsi  ttal 
frightfully  alone?"  Bingletou,  he  suggests,  is  alone  with  pirates  letB 
merciful  than  tho  howling  monsters,  the  devilish  serpentfiy  And  ill-gc^- 
dered  creatm-es  of  De  Foe's  deserts.  Colonel  Jack  m  alone  amidst  the 
London  thieves,  when  he  goes  to  bury  his  trearares  in  the  hollow  tree. 
This  is  prettily  sdd ;  but  it  suggests  rather  what  another  writer  might 
have  made  of  De  Foe's  heroes,  than  what  lie  Foe  made  of  them  himself. 
Bingleton,  it  is  true,  is  alone  amongst  the  pirates,  but  he  takes  to  them  as 
naturally  as  a  fish  takes  to  the  water,  and,  indeed,  finds  them  good, 
honest,  respectable,  stupid  sort  of  people.  They  stick  by  him  and  he  by 
them,  and  we  are  never  made  to  feel  the  real  horrors  of  his  position. 
Colonel  Jack  might,  in  other  hands,  have  become  an  Oliver  Twist,  less 
real  perhaps  than  De  Foe  has  marlo  him,  but  infinitS&ly  more  pathetic. 
De  Foe  tells  us  of  his  uuploasant  sleeping-places,  and  his  occasional  fears 
of  the  gaUows  ;  but  of  the  supposed  mental  struggles,  of  the  awflcd  solitude 
of  soul,  we  hear  nothing.  How  can  we  sympathise  very  deeply  with  a 
young  gentleman  whose  recollections  run  ohiefiy  upon  the  exact  numbers 
of  shillings  and  pence  captured  by  himself  and  his  pocket- piokiiig  '*  pals  2  " 
Bimilarly  Robinson  Crusoe  dwells  but  little  upon  the  horrors  of  his  powitioti, 
ttiid  when  he  does  is  apt  to  got  extremely  prosy.  We  fancy  that  hu  could 
never  have  been  in  want  of  a  SDlid  sermon  on  B  '  ^wervttr  much  he 

may  have  missed  the  church-going  bell.     But  in  rt  CruMoe^  as  in 

the  History  of  the  Phujtie^  the  etory  epeaks  for  itoalf.  To  «KXp1aia  the 
horrors  of  living  among  tbioTes  we  must  have  some  picture  of  iiitemi^ 
stniggles,  of  ft  sense  of  bouour  opposed  to  temptJition,  and  a  finm  miad 
in  danger  of  cr  ion.     De  Foe's  extremely  .  rwturd 

proswo  view  of  l_.   ^  .      uts  him  from  fHttting  any  sudi  ^  ..  .^tutal  tria 
lii*fbre  UMi  the  lad  avoids  the  gaUows  and  in  time  becomes  tho  honuat 
maitsr  of  a  gaod  plantation;  and  there's  enough.     T       ^  •* 

■bandonmenj  on  a  desert  L*land  can  be  appreeiated  Is 
or  ichoolboy.    The  main  thing  h  to  bring  out  Uie  fitoatioa  plainly  aii4 
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fiveSblj,  to  iell  us  of  the  diffioultiea  of  making  pois  and  pans,  of  caiohing 
goati,  and  sowing  eorn,  and  of  avoiding  audacious  cannibals.  This  task 
De  Foe  performs  with  onequalled  spirit  and  viyacity.  In  his  first  dis- 
ooyerj  of  a  new  art  he  shows  the  freshness  so  often  conspicuous  in  first 
noYela.  The  scenery  was  just  that  which  had  peculiar  charms  for  his 
hnsY ;  it  was  one  of  those  half-true  legends  of  which  he  had  heard  strange 
stories  from  seafaring  men,  and  possibly  firom  the  acquaintances  of  his 
hero  himself.  He  brings  out  the  shrewd  yigorous  character  of  the 
En^iahman  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  with  eyident  enjoyment  of 
his  iasL  Indeed,  De  Foe  tells  us  himself  that  in  Bobinson  Crusoe  he 
saw  a  kind  of  allegory  of  his  own  fate.  He  had  suffi^red  from  solitude 
of  soaL  Oonfinement  in  his  prison  is  represented  in  the  book  by  confine- 
ment in  an  island ;  and  even  particular  incidents,  such  as  the  fright  he 
noeiTeB  one  night  from  something  in  his  bed,  <<was  word  for  word 
a  history  of  what  happened.*'  In  other  words,  this  novel  too,  like  many 
of  the  best  ever  written,  has  in  it  something  of  the  autobiographic^ 
element  which  makes  a  man  speak  from  greater  depths  of  faeiing  than 
in  a  purely  imaginary  story. 

It  would  indeed  be  easy  to  show  that  the  story,  though  in  one  sense 
marvelkmsly  like  truth,  is  singularly  wanting  as  a  psychological  study. 
Friday  is  no  real  savage,  but  a  good  English  servant  without  plush.  He 
says  ^'muchee  "  and  **  speakee,"  but  he  becomes  at  once  a  civilized  being, 
and  in  his  first  conversation  puzzles  Crusoe  terribly  by  that  awkward 
theological  question,  why  God  did  not  kill  the  devil — for  characteristically 
enough  Crusoe's  first  lesson  includes  a  little  instruction  upon  the  enemy  of 
mankind.  He  found,  however,  that  it  was  '<  not  so  easy  to  imprint  right 
notions  in  Friday's  mind  about  the  devil,  as  it  was  about  the  being  of 
a  God."  This  is  comparatively  a  trifle ;  but  Crusoe  himself  is  all  but 
impossible.  Steele,  indeed,  gives  an  account  of  Selkirk  from  which  he 
infers  that,  <*  this  plain  man's  story  is  a  memorable  example  that  ho  is 
happiest  who  confines  his  wants  to  natural  necessities ;  "  but  the  facts  do 
not  warrant  this  pet  doctrine  of  an  old-fashioned  school.  Selkirk's  state  of 
mind  may  be  inferred  from  two  or  three  facts.  He  had  almost  forgotten 
to  talk ;  he  had  learnt  to  catch  goats  by  running  on  foot ;  and  he  had 
acquired  the  exceedingly  difficult  art  of  making  fire  by  rubbing  two 
sticks.  In  other  words,  his  whole  mind  was  absorbed  in  providing  a 
few  physical  necessities,  and  he  was  rapidly  becoming  a  savage — for  a 
man  who  can't. speak  and  can  make  fire,  is  very  near  the  Australian.  We 
may  infer,  what  is  probable  from  other  cases,  that  a  man  living  fifteen 
years  by  himself,  like  Crusoe,  would  either  go  mad,  or  sink  into  that 
semi-savage  state.  De  Foo  really  describes  a  man  in  prison,  not  in 
solitary  confinement.  We  should  not  be  so  pedantic  as  to  call  for  accu- 
racy in  such  matters;  but  the  difference  between  the  fiction  and  what 
we  believe  would  have  been  the  reality  is  significant.  J)o  Foo,  even  in 
Bohinton  Crwoe^  gives  a  very  inadequate  picture  of  the  L«.ci_tal  torments  to 
which  his  hero  is  exposed.    He  is  frightened  by  a  parrot  calling  him  by 
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name,  and  bj  the  strangely  pictnrosqne  incident  of  the  footaailt  on  tbe 
sand  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  ttikes  his  imprisonment  with  preternatural 
etolidity*  His  stay  on  the  island  prodaces  the  same  gtate  of  mind  as 
might  be  due  to  a  dull  Sunday  in  Scotland.  For  this  reasoD»  the  want 
of  power  in  describing  emotion  as  compared  with  the  amazing  power  of 
describing  facts,  Bohimon  Cnisoe  is  a  book  for  boys  rather  than  men, 
and,  as  Lamb  aays,  for  the  kitchen  rather  than  for  higher  cirdcfl.  It  falls 
short  ©f  any  high  intellectual  interest.  When  we  leave  the  striking 
situation  and  get  to  the  second  part,  with  the  Spiiniards  and  Will  Atkins 
talking  natural  theology  to  Lia  wife,  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  secondaiy 
storieg.  But  for  people  who  arc  not  too  proud  to  take  a  rather  low  order 
of  amusement,  Rohhaton  Crusoe  will  always  be  one  of  the  most  chai-ming 
of  books*  We  have  the  romantic  and  adventurous  incidents  upon  whicl 
the  most  unflinching  realism  can  be  sot  to  work  without  danger  of  vxdgarltyj 
Here  is  precisely  the  stoiy  suited  to  Bo  Foe*s  strength  and  weakness. 
He  is  forced  to  be  artistic  m  spite  of  himself*  He  cannot  lose  the  thread 
of  the  narrative  and  break  it  into  di&joinied  iragments,  for  the  limits  of 
the  island  confine  him  as  well  as  his  hero.  He  cannot  tire  ns  with 
details,  for  all  the  details  of  such  a  story  are  interesting  ;  it  is  made  up  of 
petty  incidents,  as  much  as  the  life  of  a  prisoner  reduced  to  taming  flief?, 
or  making  saws  out  of  penknivcB.  The  island  does  as  well  as  the  Bastille 
for  making  trifles  yaloable  to  the  sufleror  and  to  us.  The  iacts  tell  the 
Btoiy  of  themselves,  without  any  demand  for  romantic  power  to  press  them 
homo  to  us  ;  and  the  efforts  to  give  an  air  of  authenticity  to  the  story, 
which  sometimes  make  us  smile,  and  sometimes  rather  bore  us,  in  other 
novels,  are  all  to  the  purpose ;  for  there  is  a  real  point  in  putting  euch  a 
story  in  the  mouth  of  the  suflerer,  and  in  giving  us  for  the  time  an  illuson- 
belief  in  his  reality.  It  is  one  of  the  exceptional  cases  £q  which  the 
poetical  aspect  of  a  position  is  brought  out  best  by  the  most  prosaia 
aoeuracy  of  detail ;  and  we  imagine  that  Eobinson  Crusoe's  island,  m\ 
all  hiB  small  household  torments,  will  always  be  more  impressive  than  the 
more  gorgeously  coloured  island  of  Enoch  Arden.  Whe^  we  add  that  the 
whole  hook  shows  the  ^shness  of  a  writer  employed  on  his  firsi  norel — 
though  at  the  mature  age  of  filly-eight ;  seeing  in  it  an  allegory  of 
own  experience  embodied  in  the  scenes  which  most  interested  his  im; 
tion,  wo  see  some  reasons  why  liobimon  Cnisoe  shoidd  hold  a  dlsl 
rank  by  itself  amongst  hia  works.  As  De  Foe  was  a  man  of  very  powerfttl^' 
but  Teiy  limited,  imagination — able  to  see  certain  aspects  of  things  with 
uxtraordinaxy  distinctness,  but  httle  able  to  ri«e  above  them^ — even 
grimt^Bt  book  shows  his  weakness,  and  scarc^^dy  SiiiiHEes  a  grown-up 
with  a  taste  for  high  art.  In  revenge,  it  ought,  according  to  Rousioau,  to 
he  for  n  timo  the  wbole  hbrary  of  a  boy,  chiefly,  it  seems,  to  loach 
that  the  istock  of  an  ironmnnger  is  better  than  that  of  an  iron  shop, 
may  agree  in  tho  concluiiian  without  caring  about  the  reiwoo  ;  n: 
l^toMed  all  tb«y^^r9  in  Knnnn.  for  near  a  hQiidriMl  ninl  CtCw  vtiu 
•B,  ft  reinarkabk  feat. 
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KisiKO  to  dress  by  candle-light,  peering  out  into  the  darkness  to  discern 
the  state  of  the  weather,  snatching  a  harried  and  imperfect  breakfast, 
driying  in  a  cramped  conveyance  along  a  doll  white  road  between  long  and 
silent  stretches  of  forest,  with  the  damp  grey  night-mist  still  dragging 
slowly  over  the  firs,  and  with  the  cold  barrels  of  a  gun  numbing  one*s 
fingers — such  are  the  ordinary  preliminaries  to  a  day's  shooting  common 
alike  to  many  parts  of  England  and  Germany.  But  with  the  break  of  day 
all  further  resemblance  ceases.  When  the  hot  strong  sun  of  the  south 
gathers  up  these  mist-clouds  and  sends  them  rolling  away  westward,  when 
the  hills  along  the  horizon  begin  to  show  themselves  of  a  gloomy  green 
instead  of  that  thin  blue  which  surrounds  an  English  landscape,  when  a 
clearance  in  the  great  forest  around  you  shows  you  a  large,  many- 
windowed,  projecting-roofed  wooden  chalet,  as  ruddy  in  its  deep  brown 
hues  as  any  hut  of  the  Swiss  valleys,  you  are  led  to  expect  something 
entirely  different  from  the  steady,  business-like,  and  rather  tame  pursuit 
of  partridges  which  generally  follows  the  drive  to  cover  in  England.  A 
hen  capercailzie,  with  her  great  brown  wings  outstretched,  sails  quickly 
overhead ;  a  fox  stands  quietly  in  an  adjacent  field  and  watches  you  drive 
past ;  a  blue  hare  flashes  across  the  road  and  disappears  into  the  wood : 
no,  this  is  clearly  not  England. 

But  the  drive  over,  what  then?  Another  of  those  great  wooden 
chalets  comes  into  view,  the  strong  sunlight  making  its  rich  brown  gables 
almost  red,  and  there  are  people  walking  about,  and  vehicles  in  front  of  the 
door,  and  over  the  window  a  noble  painting  bearing  the  legend  "  Zum 
weiszen  Adler.'*  Those  boys  outside  have  borrowed  a  holiday  from  the 
national  school,  which  they  must  attend,  to  form  a  corps  of  beaters ;  and 
thdy  are  already  receiving  jerked  and  half-grumbling  instructions  from  one 
of  the  Prince's  keepers — the  ancient,  phlegmatic,  morose,  and  picturesque 
Schaller.  Imagine  a  little  man  dressed  wholly  in  grey  and  green,  with  a 
large  slouched  hat  adorned  with  jay's  feathers,  with  a  thin  brownish-white 
face,  a  large  nose,  a  large  black  moustache  and  small  deep-set  eyes,  with 
a  horn  slung  round  his  neck,  a  gun  pendent  from  one  shoulder,  and  a 
cartridge-bag  of  roe-skin  hanging  from  the  other.  He  looks  as  if  he  had 
been  the  companion  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  and  had  gone  on 
smoking  that  big  pipe  ever  since,  until  he  had  so  steeped  himself  in 
nicotine  that  Time  had  become  afraid  to  touch  him.  He  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  experienced  of  the  Prince's  keepers — the  Prince  von 
Fiirstenberg,  who  owns  as  much  of  the  Black  Forest  as  would  make  m 
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English  county — and  it  is  his  proud  boast  that  of  all  hiB  oompauioDS  ho 
IB  the  only  one  whom  tho  Prince  addresses  as  **  Dn."     The  other  keepers 
arc  inside,  in  the  spacious,  low-roofed»  eight-windowed  room  which  is  tho 
chief  glory  of  each  smaM  hostelry :  and  through  the  haze  of  badly *smctlling 
< tobacco- smoke  we  can  dimly  dinoem  their  shortt  brawny  figures  cbd  iad 
the  same  pictureBqxie  dress  which  Schaller  wears,  though  for  the  moBt] 
part  they  have  bushy  brown  beards  and  monstachos  on  their  aim-tanned  J 
faces. 

In  a  little  while  our  party  is  mustered  on  the  road  outside*     E , 

the  Prince's  ovorseer  for  this  district,  a  splendid  fellow  with  immons«  J 
shoulders  and  arms,  leads  the  way,  attended  by  the  two  or  three  sports- 1 

men  who  haro  responded  to  his  invitation.     There  is  K ,  tho  landlord  J 

of  the  inn  at  Hnbertshofen ;  there  is  a  young  Bayarian  whoso  sporting! 
costnme — his  gaitejrs,  hat,  jaeket,  horn,  pouch,  and  killing  kuifc — itf] 
perfect;  there  is  a  small,  thin  doctor,  with  spectacles,  who  is  alwayHi 
asking  questions  about  the  wind ;  and  with  m^'self  there  comes  8  , ' 
a  getitlo  English  youth,  whose  eyes  somehow  will  wander  backward  in  the 
direction  of  the  Hnbertshofen  inn,  where  she  of  the  flaxen  curls  n  '  .  n 
eyes  remains  to  mope  in  tho  hopeleaa  dtdness  of  feminine  comp  .  > 

until  wo  send  for  her  in  the  aflemoou. 

**  Yorwiirts,  alio,  in  Gottes  Namen  !  *'  shouts  out  E ,  as  he  slinga 

his  gun  (every  gun  has  a  green  strap  affixed)  over  his  big  shottlder,  and 
strides  forth. 

The  slight  wind  now  blowing  blows  in  tho  direction  whither  wo  ara 
going :  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  ground  to 
bo  traversed  and  work  backward.  There  are  few  animals  which  hare  so  j 
intensely  keen  a  scent  as  the  roe ;  and  the  greatcBt  caution  has  to  b^l 
exercised  in  order  to  keep  to  leeward  of  them.  In  some  districts  whera 
tho  roo  lie  in  small  co^'ers  and  are  apt  to  be  scared  away  altogether  if 
driven  much  and  hard  by  dogB»  it  is  deemed  sufficient  to  send  in  a  few 
beaters  who  do  not  even  make  the  peculiar  rattling  noise  with  wT  '  '  *  , 
ordinarily  arouse  th©  deer.     The  more  scent  of  the  beaters  is  t  .  , 

Bend  tho  roo  on  lightly  towards  tho  sportsman,  who  in   such   a  caKai 
generally  gets  an  easj'  shot.     But  on  this  mommg  we  were  plentifhUy " 
provided  with  dogs — about  the  most  ludicrous-looking  animals  of  which 
one  can  cnnccivo,    Theao  beagScs,  hariD^  heads  of  the  ■  '       ' 

BOom  to  have  little  body  and  no  legs.     The  latter  are  m^  ,  J 

exceedingly  thick  and  muscular,  with  large,  soft,  ont'turning  pa^-s,  wiucllj 
makd  tho  animal  walk  like  a  turtle.     Tho  dogs  possess  the  advantag^^  ot^ 
miming  slowly  and  rteadily,  and  never  tire  j  whUo  they  mako  their  way 
tlirottgh  tho   mo!«sy  swamp«,  tht^  Mi  "  >??  and  bracktr  i 

forest  much  more  easily  than  one  %\  E ,  ho^<  I 

with  him  a  hugo  black  hound,  a  brtii^r  of  nvil  aspect,  but  of  immimia 
pownr,  wWcb  ^  '       pposod  to  bo  in--^    ^^     ''      '-    >'  ^    ->  ->      _ 

flow  Eector  .  his  peculiar  i 
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« Gontiemen/'  says  E ,  in  that  fine,  broad,  Bavarian  Gbrman 

whieh  is  so  different  from  the  horrible  patois  of  the  Black  Foresters, 
'^  whosoeyer  shoots  an  old  hare  shall  be  fined  thirty-five  krentzers,  to  be 
ezaeted  from  him  on  the  spot.  Yonng  hares  yon  may  shoot  as  yon 
please." 

This  being  a  Black  Forest  joke,  everybody  langhs ;  though  it  is  ahready 
miderstood  among  us  that  not  only  are  we  forbidden  to  shoot  does,  but 
that  capercailzie  and  foxes,  being  the  pet  shooting  of  the  Prince  himself 
are  also  to  be  spared.  Let  it  shock  no  one's  feelings  to  hear  of  foxes  being 
considered  good  shooting.  Here  they  are  never  hunted ;  and  as  they  are 
most  destractive  vermin,  killing  the  young  roe  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  even  attacking  their  mothers  when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  the  sports- 
man is  accounted  fortunate  who  comes  home  singing  **  Der  Fuchs  laszt 
mir  sein  Kleid." 

Suddenly  the  whole  party  come  to  a  halt.     The  keepers  clustering 

around  E ,  and  watching  the  pointing  of  his  hand  with  those  grave, 

keen,  sunburnt  faces  of  theirs,  receive  each  his  appointed  place  and 
directions.     Bchaller  draws  off  his  troop  of  men,  boys,  and  dogs ;  and 

disappears  in  the  forest.    E ,  having  specified  all  our  posts,  gives 

another  but  more  subdued  "  Vorwiirts  I  **  and  we  too  enter  the  forest  by 
a  neighbouring  path. 

Here  there  is  no  underwood.  Down  between  the  lichen-grey  stems  of 
the  magnificent  pines  and  firs,  the  sun-light  falls  in  great  shafts,  and  lights 
up  the  soft,  spungy  green  moss  into  a  brilliant  orange  and  gold.  Occa- 
sionally we  cross  a  deep  glade,  which  runs  down  into  an  xmseen  valley ; 
and  in  one  of  these  glades  the  underwood  begins.  Our  posts  are  given  us. 
In  all  beats  there  are  one  or  two  stations  which  are  known  by  long  expe- 
rience to  be  the  best;  the  preferable  of  these  two,  called  the  "  Haupt-platz" 
being  generally  marked  with  a  bit  of  stick  which  has  a  red  F  upon  it  to 

denote  that  here  the  Prince  himself  stands.     S and  I  distinctly  heard 

E tell  the  keepers  that  in  every  beat  these  two  best  places  were  to 

be  given  to  the  two  Englishmen,  the  **  Haupt-phtz  **  to  bo  given  to  each 
alternately. 

"  Bleiben  Sie  da,"  says  one  of  the  keepers  to  S (pronouncing  the 

words  ''  blaybe  Sie  daw  "  ),  and  my  friend  found  himself  posted  behind  a 
hirge  pine,  about  twenty  yards  from  the  underwood  of  larch  and  birch,  and 
almost  opposite  two  deer-tracks  which  converged  to  one  point.  He  had 
the  "  Haupt'platz." 

I  had  the  next  position,  about  fifty  yards  farther  on  ;  but  I  was  placed 
on  an  in<^e  frt)m  which  I  could  easily  look  down  on  the  movements  of 
my  friend.  So  soon  as  all  the  posts  have  been  occupied,  each  man  must 
hold  up  his  hand  and  convey  to  his  next  neighbour  an  intimation  of  his 
exact  position ;  a  duty  which  no  one  who  has  had  a  charge  of  No.  2  shot 
pass  by  his  ear  will  ever  neglect.  Presently  we  heard  a  long  low  blast 
from  the  horn  of  the  keeper  who  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  guns — a 
message  to  the  venerable  Schaller  telling  him  to  begin  the  driving.    This 
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message  "Wfts  replied  to  by  a  fiiie  florid  floariBh  from  Schallar  himeelf ; 
and  it  is  not  until  the  latter  signal  is  given  that  the  guns  are  supposed  to 
bo  on  the  alert. 

S 1  ^ho  had  been  Bitting  down»  spmng  to  Ms  feet  i  and  for  a  few 

minutes  he  was  all  attention.     Fm-  off  wo  could  hear  the  drivers  at  work, 
etriking  the  trees  with  sticks  and  uttering  a  loud  ♦*  purr,"  that  echoed 
through  tho  wood.     All  around  us  was  dead  sUence,  but  for  the  bees  ia-^ 
the  harebells  and  tho  occasional  flutter  past  of  a  jay.     Then,  with  a  noise 
that  must  have  made  many  a  heart  leap,  two  of  iho  dogs  simultaneonsly 
gave  tongue,  and  the  sharp  harsh  bark  rang  through  tho  stillness  of  the 
wood,  but  was  yet  far  distant.     We  could  bear  the  eotmda  become  fiunteflf ' 
or  louder^  and  could  trace  iu  imagiuation  tho  course  of  the  dogs  as  thoy 
went  ofi'  in  different  directions.     Then — and  what  a  strange  sensation  it 
is  when  you  see  your  first  deer;  when  out  of  tho  perfect  silence  of  the  tall  j 
brushwood  leaps  a  beautiful  young  creature  in  a  shining  coat  of  yellowish- 1 
brown — then   there  suddenly  flashed  into  the  sunlight »  not  thirty  yardi^ 

from  where  S stood,  a  handsome  buck.     Hod  the  buck  continued  his 

course  he  would  have  run  straight  over  my  friend;  consequently  ho  stopped 
fthort,  paused  in  a  bewildered  manner  for  at  least  two  seconds,  and  then 
with  one  or  two  light  bounds  over  the  femsi  he  was  away  down  into  tho 
glade  and  out  of  sight. 

What  of  S 7   A  second  or  two  before  the  buck  had  come  into  sight 

I  distinctly  saw  my  neighbour  open  a  locket  which  hung  from  his  watch- 
chain.     I  did  not  know  what  was  in  tho  locket,  though  I  guessed  ;  and  I 
am  sure  there  could  be  nothing  so  remarkable  about  a  littlo  flaien  hair  an  . 
to  cause  a  man  to  shift  his  gun  to  his  left  arm  in   the  very  middle  of  a 
drive.     When  the  buck  leapt  out  into  the  sunlight,  &-- —  started,  so  that 
I  saw  him  fifty  yards  off  throw  up  his  head*     Then  he  raised  the  gun  ^ 
to  his  shoulder ;  but  whether  his  hand  trembled  too  much  with  the  frightf  J 
or  whether  he  was  himself  too  much  confused,  he  did  not  fire,  and  thel 
back,  which  had  a  fine  pair  of  boma,  escaped.     I  noticed  a  quick  glancd  i 
B  sent  in  my  direction  to  see  whether  I  had  observed  this  disgraceful 

proceeding;  and,  as  he  caught  my  eye,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders.  At 
tho  same  moment  one  of  the  small  beagles,  yelping  and  barking,  came 
along  the  same  track,  and  as  he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  deer  bad 

paused,  he  looked  up  at  H with  a  glance  which  must  have  caused  my 

friend,  if  he  possessed  the  least  conscience,  to  blush  deeply. 

The  roe,  as  St.  John  observes,  is  the  most  symmetrical  and  beaotifu 
in  shape  of  all  deer ;  and  I  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
peculiarly  b'ght  and  graceful  manner  in  which  the  doe,  especially,  cle 
the  underwood   iu  running*     Hector,  baying  and   rushing  like  a  fieiid«.| 
chasod  out  two  does  and  a  little  (nvni  which  was  not  much  longor  in  bodji 
tb an  a  hare.     The  first  doe  pa - 
ning ;  but  the   second  one,  t'vm 

by  its  side,  &nd  both  of  t)it«m  came  so  near  mo  that  I  believe  I  could  tiav 
theiD  both  ^ith  one  barrel.     It  is  indeed  imponBiible  tg  doicribo 
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the  delicate  way  in  which  these  graceful  creatures  run,  their  long,  thin 
necks  holding  their  small  head  well  up,  their  ears  pricked  and  full,  their 
thin  lithe  legs  making  not  the  slightest  noise  as  they  canter  or  hound  over 
the  yielding  moss  and  fern.  In  a  short  time  the  noise  of  the  heaters  came 
nearer ;  and  soon  thereafler  the  hoys  were  seen  to  he  struggling  through 
the  young  firs,  when  a  hlast  from  somebody's  horn  took  us  in  a  body  to 
where  E was  waiting. 

Here,  then,  was  a  pretty  ordeal  for  8 .     When  the  whole  party  is 

collected,  aU  the  incidents  of  the  drive  are  recounted ;  and  unfortunately 
several  of  the  beaters,  having  observed  this  buck,  declared  that  he  had 
fine  horns,  and  that  he  made  straight  for  the  <<  Haupt-platz,'* 

"  Ja,  ja,"  says  S ,  stammering  and  blushing.     "  Ich  habe  Sie— I 

L  ich  habe  ihn  gesehen,  aber — aber  er  ging  zu  schnell  fiir  mich  zu — 


And  as  he  forgot  the  German  word  for  *'  shoot  **  he  elevated  his  gun 
and  performed  a  little  bit  of  pantomime  which  was  quite  satisfactory.  If 
there  was  any  philological  process  going  on  within  the  brains  of  the 
keepers,  it  must  have  been  the  effort  to  find  the  German  equivalent  for 
"duffer." 

The  next  beat  proved  a  blank ;  only  a  few  does  having  been  ^miiied 
out  by  the  dogs.  I  was  much  amused,  however,  by  the  utter  paralysis 
which  struck  one  of  these  pretty  creatures  which  had  come  to  within  a 
dozen  yards  of  me  before  she  saw  me.  The  deer,  it  must  be  remembered, 
have  no  apprehension  for  anything  in  front  of  them ;  their  intense  anxiety 
to  catch  the  sounds  behind  them  and  escape  their  pursuers  causes  them  to 
be  careless  to  an  incredible  degree  of  danger  which  may  be  simply  cou- 
frontiug  them.  This  doe  had  come  down  a  deer-path  which  led  straight 
towards  the  ^*  Haupt-platz  ;'*  and  did  not  observe  me  at  all,  as  I  say, 
until  she  was  within  pistol-shot.  On  catching  sight  of  me,  and  of  the  gun 
which  I  held,  she  went  back  a  little  on  her  haunches,  and  then  stood  and 
looked  with  a  sort  of  helpless,  frightened  stare.  Certainly  three  seconds 
elapsed  before  she  suddenly  darted  off  to  the  left ;  and  I  saw  every  muscle 
in  her  hind  thighs  working  as  she  put  on  her  best  speed.  In  her  path 
she  started  a  fox,  which  came  right  back  in  the  opposite  direction — an  easy 
shot  for  the  Prince,  had  he  been  there. 

In  our  next  beat  wo  were  more  successful.  The  driving  had  scarcely 
begun  when  one  of  the  dogs  gave  tongue  ;  and  the  longer  the  loud  barking 

continued  the  more  nearly  did  it  approach  the  station  which  S had 

had  assigned  to  him.  Evidently  the  roe  was  coming  in  a  direct  line, 
TOftVing  none  of  those  circuitous  manoeuvres  with  which  the  old  bucks  so 

often  baffle  the  dogs.    S was  in  the  middle  of  a  long  and  narrow  path, 

with  dense  wood  before  and  behind  him,  except  for  a  little  clearance  of 
about  thirty  square  yards  which  lay  further  down  the  path,  and  which  was 
partially  hid  from  him  by  some  young  larches.     Making  sure  that  the  deer 

was  coming  on  towards  this  clearance,  S risked  the  indiscretion  of 

leaving  his  post,  and  passed  on  until  only  one  small  tree  stood  between 

16—5 
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him  and  the  open  epaoe*  Behiud  the  donso  brttoehes  of  tho  young  fir  he 
oiificoQcetl  himBelf,  and  h&d  ecarcelj  doue  bo  when  there  wns  heard  a 
rnstliDg  of  the  underwood  at  no  great  distance.  Ahuoet  at  the  sftme 
moment  I  e aught  a  glimpse  of  a  pair  of  horns  above  the  yoniig  tr^as  m 
A'ont,  and  saw  that  the  buck  would  come  straight  aeroBs  the  elearanoOal 
The  unhappy  aiiLmal  had  just  leapt  out  from  the  bushes  when  my  frieuJ 
fired ;  I  heard  a  ehrill  scream  that  had  a  painful  resemblance  to  a  human 
cry ;  the  buck  made  one  forward  bound  high  in  the  ah-,  and  then  fell 

heavily  upon  the  ground »     8^ did  not  Btir  fVoiu  his  position  ;  hut  I 

could  see  that,  after  a  kick  or  two,  the  buck  was  lying  quite  atiU,  and 

therefore  dead,  among  the  eoft  grey  grass, 

I         The  killing  of  the  deer,  however,  was  but  a  trivial  portion  of  the  c^ro- 

'  monies  which  now  ensued.     The  drive  over,  up  comes  the  nearest  keeper, 

*  and  with   profuse   and   almost   unintelligible  Black -Forest  German  (n« 

it  is  called  by  the  people  themselves)  must  needs  shake  hands  with  R- 

and  congratulate  him  on  having  secured  a  good  pair  of  horns,  which  ho 
immediately  proceeds  to  exandne  by  lifting  up  the  head  of  the  slain  dt^er. 
Then  ho  blows  a  triumphant  tootle- too  upon  his  horn,  and  while  the  other  . 
keepers  are  slowly  making  thoir  appearance  (each  of  iheni  taking  off  hia 

green  beaver,  shaking  hands  with  S^ and  smUing  proudly,  as  if  to  sec 

a  ({i}{if\  buck  shot  by  a  stranger  was  the  greatest  pleasure  that  could  be 
aHbrded  them,)  ho  steps  aside  and  selects  a  bit  of  young  fir  which  bo 
proceeds   to   stick    in   my   friend's    hat.     It   is  the  custom   to  dec<:»nit«3  i 
you   with   one  of  these   trophies   for   every   buck  you  shoot,  and  with  i 
another  sort  of  trophy  for  every  one  yoa  miss ;  so  that  the  Tillage- 
people,   on    turning    out  In  the  evening    to  meet   the    party   eoioiflg  i 
home,    can   tell   who   have   been   the    fortunate   and  who   the   quIqc)^  \ 
marksmen. 

How  proud  S looked  I      He  positively  blushed.     He  looked  at 

the  deer  and  said,  **  Poor  thing  I  "  though  he  would  have  uttered  another 
exclamation  had  the  poor  thing  escaped.  Ho  was  m  quite  a  flutter  of 
excitement,  and  his  efforts  to  appear  composed  and  not  too  exuberantly 
glad  were  on  the  whole  a  failure,  By-and-by  ho  ceased  contemplating  the 
stricken  deer,  and,  coming  orer  to  mo,  eoid — 

** Don't  you  think  wo  might  send  for  the  ladies  now?     The  forcM  In 
not  at  all  damp,  and  I*m  sure  they  could  go  with  us  withoul  "  ^  tho  J 

lea^t  danger.     And  tiwu  all  those  ceremonies,  ynu  knov;,  ti  htild  ' 

absurd,  ore  interesting/' 

Therewith  my  young  friend  touched  the  sTimll  green  branch  in  his  eap  j 
to  see  if  it  was  Becarely  fixed  ;  and  now,  as  all  tho  party  had  arrived  and  I 
F  seemed  doriroua  of  resting  thci 
tniT«^i^a<»  felled  trees.     One  of  i  ^ 

prooeeded  to  disembowel  him  ;  and  that  rather  ugly  optfratiun  having  been  I 
!L^!Md|  thd  deer  was   slung   round  ihr    ^     -tVfg   of  ott^^   ■*'  *'  ^  ' 
M)  wM  dimtod  to  rvbim  with  It  to  Hn* 
I        ''  And  »cheii  BW*  Myi  8 (the  boy  looked  up  with  nurpru^,  pro* 
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baUj  never  before  having  been  addressed  as  **  Sie  *')  "  sagen  an  den — den 
Bwei  Damen  dass  sie— sie — ^here,  come  and  tell  this  fellow  to  bring  back 
the  two  ladies  with  him  I '' 

How  a  London  boy  wonld  have  sniggered  at  the  ridiculous  attempts  of 
the  foreigner ;  but  this  swarthy-&ced  lad,  with  the  big  soft  black  eyes, 
with  his  red  cotton  jacket  stained  here  and  there  by  the  blood  of  the  dead 
buck,  which  hung  picturesquely  round  his  neck,  only  waited  in  respectful 
silence  until  the  command  was  delivered  to  him,  and  then  departed. 

Again  we  plunged  into  the  forest,  arriving  this  time  at  a  broad  .road 
tued  by  the  waggons  which  cart  off  the  filled  trees.  The  drive  was  an 
tmusuaUy  long  one,  and  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  first  blast 
of  the  horn  announced  that  the  guns  were  placed.     We  were  perhaps 

about  fifty  yards  separate,  E being  at  the  remote  comer  of  the  drive  ; 

and  as  we  stood  upon  the  side  of  the  road  opposite  the  long  stripe  of  forest 
which  we  fi*onted,  it  was  clear  that  we  dared  only  fire  at  the  deer  as  they 
came  up  through  the  wood,  or  as  they  disappeared,  having  crossed  the 
road,  into  the  forest  behind  us.  Above  all,  we  were  warned  not  to  shoot 
down  the  road.  Well,  in  the  interval  which  ensued  between  the  blast  of 
{he  keeper's  horn  and  the  response  from  Schaller — ^when  most  of  us, 
anticipating  nothing,  were  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  wood — a  loud  report 
rang  along  the  open  line  of  the  road.  I  jumped  up,  and  was  just  in  time 
to  see  that  £ had  fired  at  and  missed  a  splendid  buck,  which  instan- 
taneously dashed  into  the  forest.  *  The  next  moment  I  caught  sight  of 
something  passing  rapidly  through  the  trees  some  hundred  yards  off,  and 
saw  that  the  buck,  having  completed  a  large  semicircle,  was  again  about  to 

attempt  a  crossing  of  the  road  about  midway  between  me  and  S . 

Further,  he  was  making  straight  for  a  mass  of  young  trees  which,  if  he  did 
cross  the  road  safMy,  would  almost  certainly  allow  him  to  escape.  My  only 
chance,  therefore,  I  considered,  was  to  get  a  shot  at  him  before  he  arrived 
at  the  road ;  and  just  as  he  came  bounding  up  to  the  front  of  the 
enclosure  I  levelled  my  gun,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  barrel  missed 
fire — for  the  gun,  which  was  not  a  breech-loader,  like  that  which  every  one 
else  carried,  had  been  loaded  two  days.  At  the  same  moment  the  buck — 
and  I  remember  catching  a  glimpse  of  his  fine  horns  with  an  inward  pang 
of  regret — cleared  the  road  in  a  couple  of  bounds  and  was  lost  in  that 
clump  of  brushwood.  I  gave  him  up  for  lost ;  but  the  next  second — ^for 
all  this  occurred  certainly  in  one  second — ^he  again  appeared,  having  left 
the  brushwood  for  a  fiiir  run  through  the  trees  behind  me.  I  fired  my 
left  barrel  at  him  as  he  passed  between  two  firs,  and  he  disappeared.  I 
did  not  see  him  fall,  and  naturally  concluded  that  he  had  passed  on  into 
the  dense  twilight  of  the  wood.  Presently,  however,  I  heard  a  long,  d^cp 
groan ;  and  I  knew  that  that  was  the  death-sigh  of  the  buck,  wherever 
he  lay.  Not  daring  to  leave  my  post  when  any  minute  a  charge 
of  shot  might  come  rattling  round  my  ears,.  I  waited  out  the 
other  incidents  of  the  drive,  which  were  stirring  enough.  First,  a 
doe  came  bounding  past  S — r-  who,  not    taking   time    to  look,  put 
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up  his  gnu  and  £red*  Fortunately  he  tnissed*  Soareely  had  he  firad 
when  a  buck,  chased  hy  one  of  the  beagles,  came  up,  looked  at  him,  and 
leapt  lightly  away  to  the  right,  running  parallel  to  the  road  and  thus  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  ^e  of  every  one  of  the  guns*  Bang*  bang  1  went 
the  young  Bavarian ;  bang,  bang !  repeated  the  doctor ;  bang,  bang  I 
echoed  the  keeper  who  stood  at  the  comer  of  the  drive.  Not  a  sbot  hud 
touched  him ;  for  we  aaw  him  at  length  cross  the  road,  half  a  mile  olf,  at  full 
Bpeed.  Another  buck,  as  we  ftftcrwardg  heard,  was  seen  by  the  doctor  to  bo 
coming  straight  down  upon  him.  In  fact  the  path  which  the  deer  was 
following  met  the  road  about  six  yards  fr'om  where  the  doctor  stood  j  and 
thc3  frightened  animal,  listening  to  the  clatter  of  tbe  beaters  and  caring 
nothing  for  what  was  in  front,  waa  about  to  run  upon  the  muzscle  of  the 
doctor's  gun.  The  worthy  mxm  elevated  his  weapon — an  incomprehensible 
trick  which  I  noticed  more  than  one  Black  Forest  sportsman  adopt — and 
stood  with  it  poised  against  his  shoulder,  waiting  for  the  buck  to  como 
within  shot-  A  loud  rustling  and  plungiog  bohuid  him  startled  him  eo 
that  ho  hud  nearly  dropped  his  breech-loader,  and  as  he  involojitarily 
turned  round,  Hector  bounded  past  him  in  a  state  of  the  \sildest  excite* 
ment,  his  eyes  glanngi  and  his  mouth  foaming.  Now  the  doctor  had  been 
praising  Hector  all  the  momiug.  There  never  was  such  a  powerful  ilog, 
such  a  handsome  dog,  a  dog  with  such  a  keenness  of  scent,  a  dog  of  such 
untiring  exertion.  On  goes  Hector,  and  as  he  crosses  the  road  he  comt^a 
in  sight  of  tbe  buck  which  the  doctor  had  in  his  imagination  already  killed. 
With  a  ferocious  howl  Hector  flics  in  the  animal's  path,  and  in  a  moment 
deer  and  hound  are  alike  lost  to  sight,  tbe  buck  ha\ing  turned  precipitately 
and  fled,  Hector  following  dose  upon  his  heels.  All  this  story  I  received 
from  the  doctor  as  we  came  together  when  the  driving  was  over — that  is  to 
say,  I  gathered  it  piecemeal  from  out  of  a  series  of  the  most  horrible 
guttural  blasphemies  that  ever  were  uttered  in  any  one  language. 

But  why  tbe  sudden  rosiness  upon  S 'a  face,  and  why  does  ho 

quickly  pull  off  his  cap  to  see  if  that  bit  of  green  larch  is  rightly  fixed  ? 
Along  the  path,  preceded  by  the  boy  in  the  red  smock,  come  our  two 
friends — she  with  the  bright  eyes  and  the  palte  curls,  and  she  with  the 
stately  gait  and  the  haugbty  eyebrows  and  the  silver  hair  whom  we  call  the 
I>uchess.  By  this  time  we  are  standing  round  the  buck  which  lay  dead  at 
a  leap's  length  horn  the  two  trees  between  which  I  had  fired  at  him. 

•*  What  a  lovely  creature  I  "  says  the  younger  at  the  new-eomers,  and 
surely  that  is  not  moisture  which  makes  the  blue  eyes  wear  so  eoft  a 
lustre  ?    **  It  is  a  sliame  to  kill  such  timid,  harmless  things,** 

**  But  you  know,"  says  S apologetically.  **  they  do  a  ^ghtful 

nmoont  of  damage.  The  people  complain  that  the  Prince  does  not  keop 
the  roe  thinned.  They  have  their  com  oaten  into  in  &ome  districts  in  i& 
way  that  is  quite  ruinous—*' 

**  And  80  yon  come  all  the  way  (torn  England  to  help  the  poor  Black 
orostfirs  to  gain  a  iloctmt  harvest,'*  ithe  replies,  with  a  little  smile  ;  and 
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her  eyes  and  pretends  to  be  deeply  interested  in  that  story  told  by  the 
doctor  of  Hector — a  story  of  which  I  am  sure  she  does  not  understand 
a  word. 

"  Do  you  call  this  deer-shooting  ?  "  asks  the  Duchess,  coldly.  "  In 
Scotland  we  have  deer  worth  shooting  deer  that  can  afford  to  challenge 
your  dogs — deer  that  can  swim  from  the  Gloch  Lighthouse  at  Gk)urock 
across  to  Dunoon *' 

"  Tell  .the  lady,"  says  E to  me,  having  understood  partly  what 

she  meant,  "  that  we  had  red-deer  here  also ;  but  that  they  made  such 
hayoc  that  the  Prince  ordered  thorn  to  be  all  destroyed.  And  in  Bavaria 
we  have  plenty  of  them  still,  and  there  you  can  go  out  and  hunt  the 
wild-boar  also  and  the  wolf;  and  that  is  as  good  as  the  red-deer  of 
Scotland.'* 

But  her  grace  would  not  admit  that  any  sport  in  the  world  could 
compare  with  the  deer-stalking  of  Scotland;  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
discussion  we  all  sat  down  to  have  lunch.  The  sun  by  this  time  had 
become  excessively  hot ;  and  very  gladly  did  we  all  partake  of  those  bottles 
of  lukewarm  Affenthaler  which  two  of  the  beaters  had  brought  for  our 
repast.  The  guides  and  beaters  threw  themselves  on  the  dry  moss  beside 
the  slaughtered  buck,  and  opened  out  their  stores  of  bread  and  cheese, 
the  dogs  lying  in  mute  expectation  at  their  feet ;  and  as  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine from  the  trees  overhead  fell  athwart  this  picturesque  little  party, 
one  could  have  fancied  the  whole  scene  the  work  of  a  stage-manager.  If 
there  was  one  rather  apparent  difference,  it  lay  in  the  fact  that  walking 
gentlemen  have  not  usually  got  splendidly  bronzed  and  bearded  faces,  and 
that  one  young  person  there  had  eyes  of  a  brightness  and  cheeks  of  a 
rosiness  which  one  does  not  expect  to  find  in  a  singing-chambermaid. 

All  the  incidents  of  the  previous  campaign  were  now  recalled ;  and 
again  the  little  doctor  urged  his  anathemas — conscious  that  neither  of  the 
ladies  could  understand  him — against  Hector.  Hector  lay  stretched  at 
frill  length  on  the  brackens,  panting  lazily  or  licking  the  foam  from  his 
glistening  black  shoulders.  Then  came  the  question  of  breech-loader  against* 
muzzle-loader.  Breech-loaders  are  here  universally  used,  and  are  very 
cheap  ;  the  barrels  being  brought  down  from  Liege  to  be  fitted  and  finished 
in  Carlsruhe  or  Freiburg.  It  was  agreed  at  last  that  an  English  Joe  Manton 
shot  too  well  in  the  Black  Forest ;  and  that  instead  of  a  gun  which  would 
cany  far  and  close,  it  was  better  to  have  one  which  would  spread  the  shot 
at  shorter  distances.  My  Black  Forest  friends  evidently  liked  to  have  a 
good  chance  when  they  fired ;  and  there  was  no  denying  that  a 
Joe  Manton,  with  an  ordinary  charge  of  buck-shot,  would  at  a  short 
distance  give  the  shooter  about  the  same  chance  as  if  he  was  shooting 
with  a  rifie.  Alas !  that  the  theory  was  to  be  proved  by  a  sad 
experience  I 

At  length  once  more  we  set  off.  It  was  arranged  that  Blue-eyes  should  ac- 
company S and  admire  his  prowess,  while  I  was  to  take  the  Duchess 

Twc(er  m^  wing.  I  certainly  preferred  this  arrangement  \  for  besides  the  £^t 
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that  a  man  always  fancies  hiB  wife  to  be  in  greator  danger  from  other  people*^ 
gnnft  than  from  his  own,  there  was  the  httlo  cironmstance  that  Blue-cycg| 
wore  a  very  conspicuous  little  jacket  and  a  no  less  remarkable  hat,  whic 
were  only  too  Ukely  to  giro  the  roe  a  distant  intimation  of  her  preBoneo*! 
Besidoe,  speaking  was  abBolutelj  prohibited ;  and  while  a  man  laboti 
tinder  no  imperative  nocjessity  to  speak  to  his  wife,  he  may  bo  sedaccd  m(^ 
Bacrificing  the  iinest  shot  in  the  world  if  an  answer  is  demanded  by  the 
lips  of  gentle  nineteen.     On  this  occasion  wo  were  posted  on  the  side  of  a 

hill  among  tall  but  rather  scantily  planted  trees.     8 and  Blue-eyes 

were  taken  down  into  the  Talley,  and  were  placed  by  the  keeper  immediateljJ 
behind  a  liirge  pine  which  had  fallen  and  rent  up  the  earth  with  its  rooti 
BO  that  the  latter  formed  an  excellent  hiding-place*     No  sooner  was  \ 

keeper  gone,  than  S seemed  to  forget  where  he  was.     He  omitt^" 

entirely  to  signal  to  his  next  neighbours.     In  %*ain  I  whistled  quietly  to 
him  ;  so,  at  lengthy  I  took  up  a  fir-cone  and  threw  it  at  him.     I  regret 
to  say  that  it  struck  Blue-eyes  on  the  hat ;  but  at  all  events  it  attract 
their  joint  attention,  and  let  them  know  that  we  were  quietly  coniem- 
platmg  them  from  the  side  of  the  hill  at  a  distance  of  about  sixty  yards*j 
Somehow  I  fancied  that  8—  started   and  looked  conftised  when  ho 
confronted  our  ga^o;  but  as  Schaller's  horn  was  then  heard,  I  abaii4 
doned  farther  obserration. 

And  yet  it  was  evident  that  our  two  young  friends  were  engaged  in  an 

eoroest  conversation ;  for  8 never  once  looked  in  front  of  him  at 

that  long  line  of  cover,  while  his  gun,  which  I  presume  was  on  hidf-cock, 
rested  with  its  butt  on  the  ground.     I  had  just  come  to  the  conclusion  J 
that  Blue*cyc9  was  very  like  Diana  Vernon  at  the  moment  when  she  turuil 
to  sing,  "  Though  I  leave  thee  now  in  sorrow/'  when — when  a  buck  trotted 

poacefully  out  from  the  bushes  in  front  of  S .     He  paused,  looked  ugj 

and  down  the  cleared  space,  trotted  lightly  along  again,  and  again  pans 
He  did  not  perceive  the  two  young  persons  stationed  behind  that  mass  i 
earth  and  roots,  and  stood  there  in  the  full  sunlight,  with  his  glossy  coa 
shining  brightly,  and  with  his  ears  pricked  up  to  catch  ike  sound  of  the 
beaters.      Now    to   kill   this  innocent   and   beautifiil   creature   while  it 
waa    standing  peacefrdly    and   unsuspiciously  about    twenty-five    yards 
from   your  ambush,   is   an  action  at  which   any   one   who  sits   in 
Oini   quiet  room    and   reads   this  paper  would  shudder*      But   to 
within  shot  of  this  beautiful  crDaturo,  and  to  thhik  of  the   appearano 
his  horns  will  present  in  your  library,  and  not  to  IdU  him*  is  sirapW 
what  no  mortal  man  ever  thought  of.     Afterwards  you  may  appease  yon 
conscience  liy  the  reflection  that,  either  by  you  or  &ome  one  else,  these  roe 
must  be  killed,  to  give  the  peasant- fanners  a  chance  of  Uriug  ;  but  at 
time  yon  are  simply  possessed  by  that  demon  of  destruction  which  entoTB  i 
man's  soul  the  v  '  tukes  a  douhl©*barreUed  gun  in  Iuj*  hand* 

wmiod  and  expt^  «>  second  to  Beo  8  take  up  his  gun.     Tho 

Doohe^s  gra^pod  my  arm,  and,  although  it  was  not  a  Scotch  deer,  aha 
tr«(mbled  with  anticipation. 
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The  buck  stood  for  yot  a  moment,  raised  his  fine  keen  nostrils,  and 
sniffed  the  air  in  eyeiy  direction ;  and  at  last  trotted  away  farther  down 

the  hollow.     The  nistlo  of  his  departure  cansed  S to  look  ronnd — 

he  OTidently  saw  the  deer— dropped  his  gun  with  the  start  which  the 
▼ision  gaye  him — and  when  he  picked  it  np,  the  buck  was  gone.  Then, 
as  he  had  done  on  another  occasion,  he  darted  a  glance  towards  me  ;  and 
I  wondered  if  he  was  blushing.  Blue-eyes  tried  to  look  unconscious,  and 
busied  herself  in  plucking  some  scarlet  stoneberries. 

But  we  had  not  seen  the  last  of  the  deer.  A  few  seconds  after  his  dis- 
appearance we  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  loud  baying  in  a  direction 
where  no  dog  should  have  been ;  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
demon  Hector,  ranging  up  and  down  as  his  fancy  prompted  him,  had  come 
npon  a  lair  or  met  one  of  the  roe.  And  this  time  the  evil  propensities  of 
the  hound  were  of  good  service,  for  immediately  afterwards  I  saw  the  buck 

which  S had  allowed  to  escape,  coming  right  up  and  over  the  hill. 

I  saw,  also,  from  time  to  time,  the  lithe  black  form  of  Hector,  and  know 
that  the  buck  was  flying  for  his  life.  On  he  came — he  must  needs  pass 
six  yards  in  front  of  us. 

"  Don't  shoot  him,*'  said  my  companion. 

I  fired  my  right  barrel — ^ho  did  not  M ;  I  fired  the  remaining  barrel,  and 
could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes,  when  I  saw  him  dash  onward  quite 
unharmed.  I  had  not  touched  him ;  and  as  he  came  up  I  felt  that  I 
could  have  killed  him  with  a  revolver. 

«•  At  least,"  says  the  Duchess,  with  that  cold  smile  of  hers — *«  At  least, 

Mr.  S had  the  good  sense  not  to  pretend  that  he  was  able  to  kill  the 

poor  animal." 

"  Ma*am,"  said  I,  savagely,  "both  Mr.  S and  myself  have  shot 

one  of  your  poor  animals  to-day  already,  though  we  didn't  go  and  hide 
ourselves  in  a  hole  as  is  the  fashion  in  your  charming  country." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  says  she  quietly,  **  both  of  you  have  killed  a  buck ;  but 
wasn't  it  a — what  do  you  say  at  billiards  when  you  make  one  of  your 
ordinaiy  cannons  9    You  know  !  " 

"  I  know,"  said  I,  **  that  the  man  who  takes  his  wife  with  him  when 
ho  goes  out  shooting  is " 

A  loud  whirring  of  wings  stopped  the  sentence.  Turning  quickly,  I 
saw  a  fine  cock  capercailzie  coming  rapidly  over  the  firs ;  instinctively  I 
put  my  gun  up  (it  bemg  again  loaded),  and  just  as  I  had  pulled  the  trigger 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  splendid  bird  come  tumbling  down  on 
the  green  moss  some  thirty  yards  off.  He  was  in  fine  plumage,  and 
having  been  caught  by  only  one  or  two  of  the  shot,  was  not  in  the  least 

mangled.     The  beaters  now  making  their  appearance,  allowed  S and 

his  companion  to  come  up  ;  and  out  of  pure  courtesy  we  both  refrained 
from  speaking  of  the  last  seen  buck. 

"  What  a  splendid  bird  I  "  said  Blue-eyes.  **  Why,  it  is  bigger  than  a 
turkey.     You  have  none  of  these  in  Scotland,  aunt  ?  " 

*•  But  we  have,"  says  the  Duchess,  proudly. 
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"  I  am  sure  1  neyer  saw  ona  {lU  the  time  I  was  shooting  in  the  High- 
lands/' says  3^ ;  '*  and  yesterday  I  saw  aeren  in  that  Btripe  of  forest 

beside  Ilubcrtahofdii. 

*'  Perhaps  you  were  pre-occapied  while  yon  were  shooting  in  tho 
Highlands  by  graver  cares,*'  said  the  Duchess,  with  her  cruel  smflo,  **  as 
you  seemed  to  be  here  a  few  minutea  ago  when  you  allowed  one  of  the 
deer  to  stand  and  look  at  you  for  several  seconds." 

**Habcn  Sie  'was  geschen,  Herr?"  asks  one  of  the  keepers,  coming 
up  to  S— — . 

(He  pronounced  it  **  Hawbe  Sie  was  gesay,  Herr  ?  '*) 

"0  yes,  ja,"  said   S- ,  **habe  einen  Bock  gesehen — ^abor — aber 

— Terfiteheu  Sie  ? — too  late — too  lute — nicht  bald — versteheu  Sie  '?  *' 

The  keeper  went  olT  with  a  terrible  conundrum  evidently  weighing  on 
his  mind.     The  boys  had  told  him  that  the  buck  came  right  oat  in  front 

of  8 1  and  he  could  not  understand  why  it  was  not  shot.     As  for 

the  explanation  tendered  him  l>y  S ,  niy  friend  might  as  well  have  been 

talking  Brezonec  to  the  poor  man*     A  blast  of  E *s  horn  now  recalled 

us  from  our  stations,  and  we  found  the  party  collected  round  the  buck 
which  I  had  so  atrociously  missed.  The  unibrtanate  animal  had  run  the 
gauntlt't  of  all  the  gims,  had  been  shot  at  by  the  young  Bavarian,  wounded 
filiglitly  by  the  Doctor,  and  finally  fell  to  a  well-planted  shot  from  the 

shoulder  of  our  host  of  Hubertshofen.     E was  not  ill-pleased  to  sec 

my  capercailzie.  The  fact  is  that  the  prohibition  against  shooting  these 
magnificent  birds — which  are  rather  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood — is 
only  impUiidi  and  is  binding  chiefly  upon  those  residents  of  the  district  who 
constantly  go  out  roe-shooting.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  courtesy  that  is 
invariably  extended  to  strangers  when  they  accompany  these  expeditions. 
If  you  are  a  sufficiently  bad  shot  and  out  for  the  first  time,  they  will  even 
allow  you  to  shoot  at  does  before  doe-shooting  has  commenced ;  but  this 
is  a  privilege  of  which  few  avail  themselves.  The  unpardonable  sin  is  to 
shoot  a  fawn  ;  and  as  this  is  never  done  but  by  mistake,  and  as  the  shame 
of  the  deed  is  much  feared,  there  are  several  good  stories  told  of  the 
terrible  straits  in  which  men  have  been  placed  in  endeavouring  to  concetd 
the  carcase  of  the  poor  Uttle  thing  they  had  shot  for  a  fox.  I  may  add  that 
you  cannot  offend  your  host  by  bhooting  too  well ;  for  these  shooting- 
parties  shoot  for  the  market,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  thinning  the  deer 
[  too  much.  You  are  rewarded  with  the  horns  of  the  backs  which  you  kill : 
the  carcases  being  sent  off  to  the  large  towns. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  next  drive  should  bo  the  last,  as  tho  day  was 
I  wearing  on,  and  we  were  some  distance  from  home.     I  fancied  I  saw  a 

'  look  of  determination  on  S *s  face  ;  was  he  resolved  to  give  his  com* 

panion  some  convincing  proof  of  his  skill  ?  Unfortimately  the  drive  waa  a 
blank ;  two  bucks  rousvd  from  thrlr  lair  having  doubled  back  upon  tbo 
beaters  and  escaped*  This  is  a  trick  which  an  old  buck,  when  he  has 
Imjcu  fhol  at  a  few  times  imd  miHacd,  soon  learns,  1  hoard  afltirwardai  that 
K ^p  determined  on  killing  immi^^thing,  had   ^  vrlh  /!   bt.:  mm  ui  ^^nma 
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olject  which  he  vaguely  saw  nmning  through  the  hrnshwood,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  heing  the  death  of  Hector  hy  Bine-eyes  uttering  a 
little  cry  of  alarm  and  grasping  his  elbow. 

Then  the  whole  party  Talked  back  along  the  winding  road  to  Huberts- 
hofen,  the  boy  in  front  carrying  two  of  the  three  bucks  that  had  been 
killed,  and  occasionally  chanting  a  verse  of  some  popular  Black  Forest 
song.  But  it  was  not  until  the  evening  that  the  keepers  became  vocal, 
when  they  met  in  the  public  room  of  the  Hubertshofen  Inn  to  smoke  their 
long  pipes  and  drink  chopins  of  white  wine.  Schaller  the  ancient  was  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  his  great  black  moustache  glistening  with  the  wine, 
his  head  surrounded  by  a  pale  aurora  of  smoke,  and  his  great  killing- 
knife  lying  beside  him  on  the  table,  ready  for  the  slicing  of  brown  bread. 
The  yellow  light  of  the  candles  was  just  sufficient  to  show  the  ruddy-brown 
faces  of  his  companions  against  the  vague  shadows  of  the  great  chamber ; 
and  then,  with  a  clattering  of  glasses,  with  a  strong,  deep,  impressive 
ehoros,  which  must  have  rung  through  the  darkness  without,  they  began 
to  sing — 

Im  Wald  tmd  anf  der  Haidc, 
Da  sach'  ich  meine  Frende, 

Ich  bin  ein  Jager's  Mann^ 

Ich  bin  ein  JSger's  Mann, 
Den  Wald  nnd  Font  sn  hegen, 
Das  Wildpret  za  erlcgen, 

Das  ist's  was  mir  gefallt, 

Das  ist's  was  mir  gefallt. 
Ilalli,  hallo,  balli,  ballo,  das  ist*s  was  mir  geftillt, 
Ilalli,  hallo,  halli,  hallo,  das  ist's  was  mir  gefallt. 


*'  I  bfl  net  |:oi)t  |)€u;' 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  HE  was  leaning  in  tho  window  of 
that  cold,  comfortless  room:  she 
would  lean  tbcre,  though  he  hnd 
tried  to  draw  hor  away.  She  ynm 
a  Bhghtj  frail -looking  creature ; 
her  form  and  her  attitnde  sug- 
gested pliability,  and  told  of  long- 
eettled  despondency.  Twining  a 
scarlet  thread  round  and  round 
her  finger,  she  gazed  out  with 
unflinching  persistence.  Tbero 
was  nothing  to  see :  the  dismal 
evening  was  falling  upon  the  wet 
street  of  a  dull  country-town  after 
a  raw  drizzling  autumn  day. 

Ho  stood  half  lH3hind,  half  Ik- 
side  her, — just  enough  withdrawn 
to  be  hidden  from  passers-by, — 
and  watched  the  pale  drooping 
profllo  and  tho  rostlogs  fingers. 
Hifi  fece — that  of  a  man  no  longer  yoimg — was  proud,  passionate,  and  remh 
lute ;  so  were  his  words*  and  the  impatient  moTements  hj  which  he  now  and 
then  changed  his  posture  were  evident  lockings  gainst  and  revoltings  ai 
the  pricks  which  lay  betwoen  him  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  will.  Ho 
looked  A  man  unused  to  be  resisted,  and  whom  nothing  could  so  much  challii 
as  ihe  mere  fact  of  defeat,  let  the  object  of  the  struggle  haro  been  wh«i  ii 
might. 

**  Give  some  sign  that  you,  at  least,  hoar  me/*  he  said.  As  he  spoko 
he  posBossed  himself  of  an  end  of  that  scarlet  thread,  and  twitched  it  from 
her  hold,  thinking  by  this  to  rouse  her.  Thus  sharply  witbtlrawn,  it  cut 
through  tho  dolicato  skin ;  but  neither  of  them  noticed  it.  Tho  movo- 
ments  of  tho  small  hands  continued  to  bo  much  the  same  as  before  its 
withdrawal. 

After  a  pause — durmg  which  ho  watched  her  with  an  '  of 

oxauptLration  growing  over  hin  face — ^ho  put  hla  bauds  on  h>  j  m, 

turning  her  towards  him,  drawing  her  from  thv  window  by  a  more  decided 
oation  than  ho  had  used  bdbre. 
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**  HaT6  jon  heard  anything  I  have  said  ?  "  ho  asked,  as  she  lifted  her 
monmftd  eyes  to  his  with  a  pleading  look,  while  her  wan  &ce  told  of  utter 
weariness,  of  heart-ache,  of  despair. 

"  Yes,  all.     I  have  heard  all." 

«*  Yon  have  nothing  to  say  ?    No  answer  to  make  ?  " 

<<  Only  the  same  words  to  say,  the  old  answer  to  make ;  the  words  you 
have  heard  so  often — ^the  words  I  hardly  dare  say  to  you  again — ^the  words 
that  are  so  tnie,  so  dreadftiUy  tnie,  thongh  I  have  prayed  lately — only 
Qod  knows  how  fervently — ^for  yonr  sake  to  he  ahle  to  believe  them  false. 
I  do  not  love  you — I  do  not  love  you — ^I  do  not  love  you." 

''  Why  echo  the  hateM  sound  ? "  he  cried,  catching  her  clay-cold 
hands — ^which  she  was  wringing  as  if  in  an  agony  of  impotence — ^b  one  of 
his.  ''  To  hear  those  words  once  is  punishment  enough  for  a  life  of  sin, 
and  against  you  at  least  I  have  not  sinned.  Why  echo  them  ?  Have  I 
not  heard  them  often  enough  already  to  make  them  ring  through  my  life, 
deeping  and  waking  ?  '* 

**  (Hve  me  no  cause  to  speak  them  again.  Be  merciful  1  Leave  my 
soul  f^ee.  If  you  asked  me  for  anything  I  could  give  you,  were  it  my 
life " 

*«  It  is  Just  for  that,  for  your  life,  that  I  do  ask  you." 

"  But  you  want  it  in  a  way  I  cannot,  cannot  give  it !  I  have  no  life  to 
give  m  that  way." 

"  Mere  sophistry.  You  can  give  me  all  I  ask  for :  give  me  yourself. 
Life  must  be  very  precious  to  you  still  since  you  love  it  so  dearly  that  you 
will  not  trust  it  to  my  keeping." 

"  I  cannot.  You  want  my  life,  you  say,  therefore  you  want  my  live 
self — ^you  want  my  heart,  my  soul ;  and  I  could  only  give  you  what  is 
dead  ;  a  dead  heart,  or  just  an  empty  shell — no  heart,  no  soul  at  all ;  for," 
she  whispered  the  last  words,  **  you  know  that  I  do  not  love  you,  you  know 
oven  more  than  that." 

*« Leave  me  to  judge  of  what  I  want,"  he  answered.  "Yield  your 
will  to  mine,  with  what  comes  after — let  come  what  may — ^I  will  never 
reproach  you.  Marry  me,  give  me  the  right  to  care  for  you,  never  speak 
those  hateful  words  again.  I  ask  no  more  from  you  than  this — ^this  you 
can  do." 

"  You  cannot  bear  to  hear  those  words  just  simply  spoken  now  and 
then  by  a  being  you  can  leave  when  you  weary  of  her  presence.  How 
will  you  bear  to  feel  them,  see  them,  in  all  ways,  be  made  conscious  of 
their  truth  daily,  hourly,  on  and  on,  for  all  the  time  we  are  both  com- 
pelled to  stay  on  earth  ?  How  will  you  bear  to  have  my  daily  life,  day  by 
day,  telling  you,  '  I  do  not  love  you  ?  '  " 

His  grasp  of  her  clasped  hands  tightened  till  pain  sent  a  crimson  flush 
over  her  face.  It  passed  away  quickly,  and  she  gave  no  other  sign.  She 
knew  why  he  frowned  as  she  finished  speaking.  She  did  not  know  why 
he  had  smiled  so  strangely  before  he  frowned.  She  had  said  «  will "  where 
she  should  have  said  <'  would,"  and  he  had  built  upon  this  slight  founda- 
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lion.  In  Bpilo  of  ikat  &oim  he  now  spoko  gentlyi  and  with  an  oxirema 
tenderness  sollenmg  all  his  face,  saying, — **  I  hardly  recognizcj  nay  tender 
hearted  little  frknd  to-day ;  she  seems  cauBelessly  and  wilfully  cruel.  Bull 
I  answer  your  cmel  questions  thus,  Lily, — I  shall  not  have  to  bear  such 
torture  as  you  suggest.  You  shafl  love  me.  I  feel  that  the  power,  might, 
and  heat  of  my  love  will  ahsolutely  conquer  and  subdue  you.  You  tuni 
whiter,  and  you  shudder ;  but  1  say  it  shall  be  so." 

A  faint  suijic>  half  pitying,  half  incredulous,  flickered  over  her  face. 

**  And  I  say,"  she  answered,  *^4.hat  my  heart  is  gone  out  of  mo^  la 
beyond  your  power^  as  it  is  beyond  mine ;  that  there  is  an  obstinate  spirii 
in  mo,  beyond  your  power,  and  beyond  mine  ;  that,  if  I  hated  you,  I  coulj 
do  nothing  to  you  more  cruel  than  consent  to  your  will ;  that  you 
better  dig  up  a  corpse  from  the  graveyard,  and  take  that  to  your  heart,"' 
than  make  a  woman  your  wife  who  knows  surely  and  irresistibly,  as  I  do, 
that  she  does  not,  cannot  love  you," 

She  spoke  vehemently,  and  as  if  from  a  sort  of  inspiration ;  but  then 
she  sickened,  and  the  strength  left  her  limbs.  Bhe  was  not,  in  any  way, 
equal  to  a  struggle  of  will  with  him.  It  was  only  his  grasp  of  her  hands 
that  now  kept  her  from  sinking  in  a  heap  at  his  feet.  He  gathered  her 
into  his  armB,  saying, — **  You,  dead  or  living,  and  no  other,  will  I  hav 
here  ; "  he  pressed  the  white  blank  face,  with  its  closed  eyes.  Into  his  breasiJI 

Just  then  the  room-door  opened.  A  woman's  face  looked  in  for  a 
in  omen  t,  then  was  withdrawn,  and  tho  door  was  closed  again  stealthily  as 
it  had  been  opened. 

]Mr.  Elphinstone  heard  nothing,  but  he  saw  this  in  the  cracked  mirror 
surmounting  the  empty  fire-place,  opposite  which  it  chanced  that  ho  was 
now  standing. 

Beeing  it  he  smiled  to  himself,  as  if  not  ill-pleased,  and  mtiiiert 
**  One  reason  more,  had  I  needed  it." 

Ho  looked  round  the  bare-boarded  room — a  school^room  of  the  most 
rigid  and  comfortless  description — for  some  resting-place  more  welcome 
than  his  arms  to  his  helpless  burden.  Jnet  then  she  gathered  a  Uttlo 
rcngth,  drew  herself  away  from  him,  and  leaning  against  the  tablo-^ 

•'  Leave  me  now — for  pity's  sake  leave  me  now,"  ahe  pleaded. 

In  that  word  "  now"  ho  read  a  second  sign  that  she  was  yielding. 

There  was  no  creature  ui  that  dismal  house  to  whose  kindness  he  eouli 

Diend  bur*  It  was  hard  lo  leave  her  alone,  so  ill  and  ill  at  ease  ;  but 
she  reiterated  hor  entrraiy,  and  he  wont.  As  ho  looked  baek  at  her, 
before  closing  tho  door,  be  was  struck  more  vividly  than  ever  bv  t\u^  c  lilil 
aod  squalor  of  the  placo  ;  he  set  his  teeth,  and  muttered, — 

»*This  is  not  to  )  '  '  ^  'all  not  hist  much  longer,  i  duvo 
given  way,  and  bi^eiv  |  u." 

His  carnage  wiis  wuiting  tor  him,  not  at  the  door,  but  at  tho  rnd  of 
the  strict,     He  Hung  himself  into  it,  and  gave  the  word  **  home  ;  **  «1"  " 
aitting  with  his  vran  fijted  on  the  pkeo  b^ide  him  which  was  hora  al 
in  \m  imagination — thinking  of  his  wealth  and  luxur)',  of  her  iioNerly 
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and  eomfordessneBS — contrasting  the  place  in  which  he  had  left  her  and 
the  home  he  could  give  her,  he  set  his  will  firmer  and  firmer  towards 
winning  her. 

He  knew  that  to  what  she  had  long  home  would  now  he  added  insult 
and  contumely,  prohahly  dismissal  and  disgrace,  and  that  for  her  these 
would  he  a  sentence  of  starvation.  He  did  not  reproach  himself — ^he  had 
taken  all  reasonable  precautions.  They  had  been  surprised,  her  retreat 
was  cut  off;  it  was  not  his  fault,  he  could  not  be  sorry  that  circumstances 
conspired  to  further  his  will. 

His  will  I  Had  he  not  set  his  will  at  least  as  much  as  his  heart  on 
eonqnering  the  resistance  of  a  weak  woman  ?  and  in  setting  that  will 
above  her  pure  woman's  instinct,  did  he  not  tacitly  show  that  he  valued 
his  loTe  above  the  Omnipotent  Love  to  the  shelter  of  which  he  would  not 
trust  her  9  rather  than  that,  drawing  her  from  it,  into  what  was — ^for  her, 
I  she  felt  it  to  be  so — sin. 


CHAPTER  II. 

When  she  had  been  some  time  alone,  and  the  life  that  had  ebbed  very  low 
in  her  had  slowly  flowed  back,  Lily  Winters  set  herself  to  think  and  decide. 
This  was  foolish  and  dangerous  ;  while  she  trusted  to  instinct  and  feeling 
she  was  comparatively  safe  ;  reason  and  reflection  were  less  reliable 
guides.  Is  this  unsound  doctrine  ?  I  will  not  preach  it  then  as  a  gospel 
of  general  application,  only  say  that  as  for  Lily  Winters  so  for  many 
women — let  moral  teachers  and  philosophers  say  what  they  will — feeling 
is  a  safer  guide  than  reflection,  instinct  than  reason. 

She  seated  herself  on  one  of  the  forms,  leaning  both  elbows  on  the 
desk  in  front,  buried  her  hands  in  her  clustering  hair,  pushing  it  back 
from  her  brow,  and  set  herself  to  think.  She  had  two  hours  before  her — 
the  last  two  hours  of  a  week's  holiday  during  which  the  little  girls,  her 
pupils,  had  been  absent  on  a  visit. 

When  one  hour,  perhaps,  of  those  two  had  expired — she  was  not 
conscious  that  more  than  a  few  moments  had  passed — Lily  rose,  standing 
upon  a  wooden  stool,  for  she  was  but  a  httle  woman,  and  the  mirror  was 
hung  high,  she  looked  at  herself  in  the  clouded  glass.  It  gave  no  flattering 
reflection.  Look  over  her  shoulder,  and  see  a  small  face  of  rather  dingy 
pallor,  the  lower  part  of  it  expressing  just  now  a  sort  of  struggle  between 
spiritual  firmness  and  tenacity  and  intellectual  and  physical  weakness  of 
will.  The  upper  part  of  it,  with  its  large  gentle  eyes  that  look  as  if  they 
had  wept  away  their  brightness,  and  learned  to  fear  always,  is  fine  in  a 
curious  half-elfish,  and  yet  tenderly  human  way.  The  figure  looks  older 
than  the  face — Lily  stooped,  and  often  seemed  to  be  shrinking  away  fi'om 
the  world — ^but  it  is  not  ungracefd ;  has  even,  through  its  suggestion  of 
timid  helplessness,  its  own  peculiar  charm :  it  is  perverted  now,  rather 
than  represented  by  an  ill-made,  ill-fitting,  and  very  shabby  dress. 

"  You  were  rather  pretty  once,"  said  Lily  to  her  own  face.    "  But 
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QQ^v^ •^hy  oftn*i  he  jual  leave  me  alone  to  fade  ?    I  look  blighied^  thai 

is  wbui  I  look.    I  shall  soon  drop  off  my  siiilk.    It  is  becansa  I  am  memi 
for  this,  and  not  for  life,  that  I  cannot  forget — cannot  forget/' 

Those  laet  words  she  repeated  many  times  :  alter  she  had  turned  from 
the  glass  and  sat  down  again  she  repeated  thenii  wringing  her  tiny  hamU 
OS  she  uttered  them.     How  hard  she  tried  to  pass  her  whole  life  in  review 
— ^to  think  it  all  over ;  hut  there  were  places  in  which  her  mind  hung  as 
in  a  choked-np  groove.     She  was  not  much  past  thirty,  but  she  had 
lived  her  life,  as  far  as  love,  hope,  and  joy  made  part  of  it*     She  had 
loved,  and  she  had  hoped  with  all  her  power.     She  had  learned  to  say 
**  hdd  hoped/'  hut  could  not  loarn  to  say  **  hud  loved ; "  her  power  of 
loving  and  hving  would  leave  her  together.    She  had  known  sharp  changes 
of  fortune,  but  of  this  she  neither  felt  nor  thought.     She  cared  n>- 
lor  luxury  or  even  comfort.      It  seemed  as  if  her  heart  had  pi 
mm  much  that  for  the  httle  frail  body  there  was  no  measure  nor  m< 
*tuflering  left. 

She  had  beeu  a  petted  only  child,  and  an  heiress ;  now  she  was  an 
oi-phan — absolutely  poor,  and  absolutely  friendless,  save  for  that  man  who 
had  just  left  her — a  man  who  had  always  loved  her  as  child,  girl«  woman, 
as  she  had  loved  another — a  man  to  whom  her  parents  had  owed  salvation 
from  ruin,  and  the  peace  and  ease  of  their  last  days ;  a  man,  howeverp 
from  whom  she  could  take  nothing,  unless  she  took  everything.  If  she 
did  this,  what  could  she  givo  him  in  return  1  Nothing,  she  said  :  everj*- 
thing,  he  declared.  Ho  had  shown  by  his  life  that  he  could  not  learn  to 
forget  her,  to  have  an  exist^mce  in  which  she  had  no  part.  The  love 
which,  unknown  to  her,  had  strengthened  in  him  slowly,  year  hy  ycMur, 
had  mastered  him  now.  He  know  all  the  story  of  her  love — or  almost 
all — and  it  made  no  dificrcnce*  She  had  begun  to  feel  lately  that  there 
WAS  no  escape  for  her ;  that  she  was  in  the  power  of  his  inflexihUt  will ; 
that  all  of  her  that  was  tangible  he  would  grasp  and  hold.  Sho  had 
thought  of  £ight,  but  the  thing  was,  thore  was  no  escape  from  i^onBeiomi' 
nes8  of  his  suEering,  and  of  the  heavy,  heavy  debt  of  gmtatude  abo  awed. 
*'  Life  does  not  leave  me  as  quickly  as  I  believed  it  would, ^'  the  thought. 
**  It  cannot  keep  in  me  long — ^but  yet  some  years,  perhapn.  1  am  not 
more  weak  and  ailing  iiow  than  I  was  last  autumn.  Are  there  snj  in  the 
world  so  miserable  that  they  have  no  powor  to  give  somie  happlnottt  la 
another  ?  Is  it  for  Uiis  that  life  lingers  in  me,  that  I  should  iiy  and  do 
some  good  to  him  7  I  have  lived  m^  lifo  for  myself;  but  ifl  thfira  any  life 
in  mo  that  I  could  live  for  him  ?  I  do  not  love  him ;  but  could  I  servo 
him  as  if  I  did  ?  He  is  lUono,  as  I  am  ;  more  alone  4b&n  I  am.  There 
is  the  danger.  Am  I  enough  aloms  to  make  liim  fool  loss  alone  f  He 
starriis  in  his  luxury,  he  says :  he  sap  that  he  wears  his  soul  out  wiih 
craving,  so  that  his  life  is  useless,  aiul  h»  might  u  well  not  ha^e  hmm 
bom.     This  is  i  I  hear  of  noble  actious  thai  he  doee  ;  but  i 

tnisery  is  thai  L  irue.    He  noii^r  loses  the  ooneeioasseii,  he  ^ 

hm,  that  hk  hmxt^  as  he  mjn  I  ftu,  Is  outside  in  cold  and  deeobtkui. 
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I  lei  him  take  me  in,  to  live  mider  his  roof,  in  his  sight,  will  this  bring 
him  any  of  the  ease,  and  rest,  and  happiness  he  thinks  ?  I  do  not  know 
— ^not  this  or  anything." 

Poor  lily !  She  grew  more  and  more  perplexed — ^losing  sight  of  the 
fixed  immutable  tmth  that  she  had  recognized  as  truth  when  she  only  felt. 
A  little  flicker  of  feverish  warmth  came  into  the  ash-pale  cheeks  as  she 
contemplated  the  sacrifice  of  herself,  and  dreamed  of  the  possibiUty  of 
making  one  who  suffered,  with  that  suffering  of  the  heart  which  alone  she 
was  inclined  to  own  as  suffering,  less  unhappy. 

"  Be  quiet,"  she  whispered.  **  This  is  mere  selfishness."  That  was 
when  she  was  again  conscious  of  the  inner  voice  pleading — **  But  I  do  not 
love  him — ^I  do  not  love  him." 

It  had  long  been  dark  out-doors,  but  the  room  was  not  dark ;  the  light 
of  the  street-lamp  outside  fell  across  the  fl^r.  Lily's  two  hours  had 
more  than  flown  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  woman,  large,  handsome, 
and  handsomely  dressed,  entered,  a  candle  in  her  hand.  She  swept  up 
to  Lily,  so  close  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  meant  to  sweep  over  her,  and  set 
her  candle  down  upon  the  table.  Lily  had  risen,  startled  by  the  sudden 
entrance,  dazzled  by  the  sudden  light ;  she  was  not  reassured  by  the 
expression  of  that  handsome  fiice,  swollen  and  inflamed  by  anger. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  being  downstairs  to  receive  the  young 
ladies,"  she  began.  *<  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  late.  I  will  go  directly 
and  put  them  to  bed." 

"  Stop  1  "  her  mistress  commanded.  **  No  wonder  you  *  did  not  know 
it  was  so  late,'  so  well  employed  as  you  have  been  1  But  I  did  not  come 
to  speak  to  you  about  those  neglects  of  duty  to  which  I  am  so  accustomed 
from  you  "  (that  was  quite  untrue,  Lily  was  scrupulous  and  conscientious), 
"  but  to  ask  you  a  question.  Are  you  engaged  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Miss 
Winters  ?  " 

"  Madam  1  " 

*^  I  intend  to  have  an  answer.  Are  you  engaged  to  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
Miss  Winters  ?  " 

Lily's  large,  mournful  eyes  met  the  furious  look  fixed  on  them  with 
gentle  wonder. 

'*  I  am  not,"  she  answered :  her  soft  sweet  voice  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  harsh  hoarse  tones  of  the  question. 

*'I  thought  it  not  possible,  yet  anything  else  seemed  as  unlikely." 
Mrs.  Maston  glanced  with  insolent  contempt  at  the  little  &ded  creature  in 
the  shabby  dress,  and  shook  out  her  own  ample,  rustling  skirts.  **  Yet  I 
have  heard  what  I  am  forced  to  believe,  and  what  obliges  me  to  request 
that  you  leave  this  house  immediately — ^to-night — ^within  an  hour !  I  will 
permit  no  further  intercourse  between  you  and  my  little  girls — do  not 
dare  attempt  to  see  them  again." 

Lily,  perceiving  that  her  mistress  was  waiting  to  hear  if  she  had  any- 
thing to  say,  choked  down  some  strong  emotion,  and  murmured, — 

« Let  me  kiss  Effie  again,  only  let  me  kiss  little  Effie  once  more." 
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She  was  a  poor-spirited  oretttore,  you  see.  Her  request  was  denied,  and' 
Mrs.  Maston  swept  out.  The  haudsome  widow  was  almost  mad  with 
jealousy.  She  had  played  so  hard»  and  she  thought  so  skilfully,  to  \^in 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  She  had  taken  Lily  (whom  she  disliked  from  the  time 
she  first  saw  her)  into  her  house  to  please  him,  and  had  never  dreamt  \ 
finding  a  rival  in  '^Ihat  mean-looking  little  creature."  Something  ha 
lately  aroused  her  suspicion,  she  had  Bet  one  of  her  maids  to  watch,  atid 
now  she  knew  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  visits  to  the  govemesSi  and  that  this 
eyeniDg  he  had  heen  seen  holding  her  in  his  arms. 

Lily  stood  where  she  had  heen  left.      It  was  dark  and  laie.     '*  Where 
shall  I  go  ?  "  she  asked  herself.      She  was  timid :  the  fiict  that  it  waa  i 
dark  and  late  moved  her  to  a  quickened  sense  of  misery  and  deBolatioii»| 
For  its  heing  cold  and  wet — she  heard  tlie  rain  driven  against  the  winde 
furiously — she  did  not  care.     Within  the  prescrihed  time  Lily  left  tile's 
plcMse:  she  had  remembered  one  possible  refuge — with   an  old  servant 
whoso  house  she  thought  she  could  find — if  not>  where  could  she  go?   She 
had  no  money* 


CHAPTER  m. 

It  was  in  Sarah  Crreen*s  small  kitchen  that  Mr.  Elphinstono  found  Lilj 
next  day*  She  was  straining  her  eyes  to  catch  the  last  light  from  the  din 
wbdow,  and  hurting  her  weak  hands  with  coarse  needle-work.  She  had 
looked  almost  happy  ;  feeling  all  day  as  if  she  breathed  more  freely,  as  if 
the  fresher  air  from  a  new  life  opening  before  her  were  blown  upon  her 
bracingly.  Bat  her  fiice  changed  when  she  heard  his  knock ;  she  gave  a 
shuddering  sigh.  Having  admitted  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  sot  a  chair  for 
bim,  her  companion  went  out,  leaving  them  together. 

The  shock  of  the  evening  before  had  roused  some  courage  m  IMf^ 
Night  had  brought  her  counsel.  Having  prayed  to  be  delivered 
temptation,  the  way  had  seemed  to  grow  clear  before  her*  She  would  ] 
away  with  Sarah  Green — Mr.  Elphinstono  should  not  know  where — oh, 
pained  her  to  pain  him  t  but,  with  her  cleared  vision,  she  had  seen  that 
this  was  the  shortest  and  most  endurable  pain  she  could  give  him— from  a 
dist^doe  she  would  write  to  him  in  a  way  that  even  he  should  feel  to  be 
final.  In  the  night,  after  she  hud  prayed,  it  had  been  so  visible  to  her 
that  his  will  was  not  the  will  of  God  fur  either  uf  them. 

And  now — she  dropped  her  work  and  clasped  her  hjuirls,  and  set  hot 
liji  ly.     If  she  should  have  to  yield  h1 

atii  V  that  **if"  the  possibihtyof  thib  rea 

lost*^  When  he  came  in  she  had  glanced  up  at  him,  but  neither  of  tbcm 
IwH  — I  "  :  he  had  read  something  uf  her  inirposc  in  her  fiice  am!  in  h«r 
IK'  Now  ho  iftt  and  looked  into  the  Btq  till  Lily  felt  afraid  of  the 

si  I  ^'f  his  fa^o. 

uiatd  1  bad  Idt  myplacCf''  sfa<7  said.    ''I  meant  to  have  writt«»n_ 
to  joQ  lo  wj  good-by,  and  to  tiy  to  thank  ymi  for ,"    Sho  l 
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How  could  she  ever  thank  him  ?     What  was  it  she  had  to  thank  him  for  ? 
So  much,  everything.     And  how  was  she  going  to  pay  him  ? 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  '*  he  asked,  turning  upon  her  almost 
gftvagelj. 

**  I  hardly  know  yet.  I  have  not  quite  arranged  my  plans."  She 
tried  to  seem  unmoved,  but  she  felt  her  soul  flinch  from  the  expression  of 
bis  &ce  as  he  asked — *'  Is  there  no  pity  in  your  heart,  Lily  ?  ** 

Nevertheless  she  spoke  bravely,  and  according  to  the  truth,  of  which 
she  still  kept  some  hold. 

"  Oh,  yes,  so  much — if  you  only  knew ;  so  much,  that  I  will  save  you 
from  yourself,  from  the  life-long  torture  you  propose  for  yourself.  It  is 
not  only  that "  (she  lowered  her  voice  as  she  came  to  these  words)  **  1 
do  not  love  you ;  but  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot "  (the  words  wrung  out) 
*'  forget.  I  go  on  loving ;  he  is  somewhere.  Sometimes  I  almost 
believe,  in  spite  of  my  knowledge  that  it  is  not  possible,  that  he  is  on 
earth  still :  but  if  not  on  earth  he  is  in  heaven.  Love  reaches  heaven. 
Life  here  is  only  a  little  piece  out  of  something  that  was  before,  and  will 
be  after.  I  go  on  loving.  I  love  him,  I  love  him,  and  I  do  not, 
cannot  love  you." 

Mr.  Elphinstone  sprang  up.  He  said  nothing,  but  he  moved  about 
the  place,  grating  the  sanded  floor  under  his  feet.  Was  he  moved,  or 
shaken?  lily  watched  him  with  clasped  hands,  parted  lip,  quivering 
nostrils.  *  Did  he  feel  that  her  last  appeal  was  made  ?  Would  he  yield  ? 
If  not,  what  was  the  will  of  a  woman  against  that  of  such  a  man  ? 
Presently  he  stood  still  before  her.  He  had  been  shaken,  but  he  would 
not  yield. 

**  I  thank  you,  Lily,  for  being  wise  for  me,"  he  began,  and  what  the 
peculiar  inflection  of  his  voice  meant  she  could  not  tell.  **  But  I  know 
myself  better  than  a  girl  like  you  can  know  me.  Life,  and  the  world  too, 
I  know  a  little  more  really  than  you  can  do.  Were  there  the  faintest 
shadow  of  the  possibility  of  the  truth  of  what  you  suggested  just  now,  I 
would  leave  you  to  wait  your  life  out,  and  never  urge  you  to  do  anything 
but  wait.     You  believe  this  ?  " 

««Ye8,  oh,  yes!" 

**  But  you  know  there  is  not  that  faintest  shadow." 

**  Not  as  far  as  man  can  judge,  but  with  God,  you  know,  all  things  are 
possible." 

"  We  have  to  do  with  human  possibility ;  we  are  agreed  there  is  none. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  what  your  seamstress  scheme  means :  for  you,  slow, 
sure  starvation  and  shameful  danger ;  for  me,  a  most  exquisitely  ingenious 
torture.  You  see  and  feel  that  I  am  calm  and  dispassionate  now :  I  have 
weighed  everything  judicially.  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  give  you  up. 
We  are  both  miserable  through  some  great  mistake  in  life.  I  know  that 
you  can  mitigate  life  for  me  (I  plead  in  this  way,  Lily,  as  the  only  way 
to  reach  your  heart),  and  I  believe  that  in  doing  this  your  own  misery  will 
find  its  greatest  possible,   only  possible  alleviation.     In  living  for  my 
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happiness  yon  will  most  nearly  apptoftch  ybtiif  own*  Toa  are  a  woma 
Lily,  and  not  ft  very  hard  on^.  1  nm  a  man  and  lore  you  ^siih  a  stron 
man's  power.  I  sball  prtvail — ^jon  shall  love  me  1  Wo  shall  yet  be  happj 
Good  heavens  !  for  all  men  there  is  some  happiness  somewhere  in  the 
lives,  surely.  What  hare  1  kiidwn  of  this  yet  ?  After  what  1  have  sneered 
— living  with  my  heart  htmg  out  as  ^  mark  for  the  blows  and  scoms  of 
the  world,  and  not  able  to  move  a  finger  for  its  protection — will  it  not  be 
happiness  to  hold  it  as  a  jewel  enclosed  ? — to  know  you,  feel  you,  see  you, 
hear  yon  under  the  shelter  of  my  roof  ?  Rest  will  enter  my  heart  whoa 
you  enter  my  doors — if  yon  lite  there  and  hate  me,  I  shall  have  more 
peace  than  if  you  wero  indifferent  to  mo  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  But 
you  will  not  hate  me/' 

He  looked  down  Ttpon  her,  his  face  aglow  with  resolute  heat,  Bhe,  a 
pale,  scared  thing,  looked  up  at  him,  powerless.  Her  will  yielded*  but 
not  her  heart.  Her  reason  yielded,  hut  not  her  heart;  but  the  poor 
thing,  her  heart,  was  borno  down,  laid  low,  and  felt  the  waves  break 
over  it. 

"  I  wiU  try  and  make  you  happy,'*  she  said,  after  a  long  silence  ;  *  ■  I 
will  hvo  to  serve  yon,"  Then  one  last  cry  was  audibly  cried  by  her  soul. 
*'  Oh,  Ralph,  have  yon  pyatftd?  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  tempting 
me  to  siu— dragging  us  botb  down  to  an  unknown  depth  of  misery.** 

He  smiled,  laid  his  hand  on  her  head  soothingly,  then  gently  pressed 
it  over  her  strained  eyes,  which  looted,  iii  their  intensity,  as  if  the  vexed 
soul  might  fly  forth  through  them* 

**  Where  can  bo  your  sin,  my  pure  taly  I  You  sacrifice  yourself  to 
me.  In  the  truest  sense,  you  lay  doi^TJ  your  life  for  your  friend — ^I  am 
your  friend,  you  know  j  you  have  always  granted  me  that  title.  For  the 
misery — we  wUl  prove  it." 


CHAPTfiR  IV* 

On  a  June  day  in  the  following  year,  httle  Airs.  Elphinstone  was  sunning 
herself  on  the  terrace  outside  the  window  of  her  sitting-room.  Her  hand 
wuB  full  of  roses,  below  her  was  her  r*  n,  beyond  that  the  sunny 

slopes  of  the  park  stretched  away  to  i  woods,  shininj;  in  early 

summer  8\m-Bteepi*d  gracn. 

A  Yorj'  fair  scene,  and  she  looked  a  fair  Utile  \v<iinun  ;  iur  <  ->- 

teinng  hair  glistened  in  the  sunshine  ;  her  cheeks  were  roundci  y 

used  lo  l»e,  ftiid  had  a  tinge  of  ccilour,  antl  hrr  monnng  tlrcss  whm  gnkovfal 
m\A  pirtiy.  Th^^re  wa«  certainly  juRt  then  more  appearance  of  physieal 
Will  baing  about  Mrs.  Ktphbdtono  than  thara  had  been  for  long  yi»iin 
alwut  LiJy  \X\\s\         '.    '  '     :'      ,4 

What  did  h  Unknown  to  boft  W  wa«  waithing  Iter 

now*  Ho  ealled  her  \  she  started  at  his  t oic««  uA  auD0  towards  him 
hurncidly, 

•*  Yon  want  ma  f* 
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"II  is  nothing  impoiiant;  there  is  no  reason  you  should  look 
fiightened.**  He  stood  in  the  window  hlocking  it  up  so  that  she  could  not 
iiiimediately  gb  in.  He  put  his  hand  on  her  head  as  she  stood  in  the 
BUhflhine,  and  bending  it  back,  perused  her  face. 

*'  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I  am  trying  to  discover — I  have  been  trying  great  part  of  the 
fl&tarmng.     Lily,  I  wish  you  would  cure  yourself  of  some  things " 

"  Tell  me  what  things,  Ralph."  She  stooped  forward  to  put  her 
tbses  inside  the  room  and  to  withdraw  h^r  head  from  the  pressure  of 
his  hand. 

«  Amongst  others  of  starting  when  I  call  yon,  And  of  that  strange  trick 
yon  have  of  widening  your  eyes  and  lifting  your  brows  when  I  speak  to 
you,  in  a  way  that  makes  you  look  like  some  poor  wild  creature  that  has 
b^n  caught  and  caged,  but  never  tamed.  These  things  are  very  painful 
lo  me — that  expression  especially." 

"  It  is  very  painful  to  me  to  be  so  watched  I  I  wish,  Ralph,  you 
would  bbt  do  it ;  you  make  me  so  nervous  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
moTOj  and  then  I  do  all  the  more  the  things  I  try  not  to  do.  You  cannot 
think  how  hard  I  try  to  please  you."  She  had  spoken  piattishly — a  thing 
she  did  very  seldom, — now  she  paused,  looked  up  into  his  face,  then 
eovered  her  own,  and  burst  into  tears.  He  had  rarely  known  hfer  to  do 
this — in  general  her  misery  was  dry  eyes. 

Some  long  untouched  chords  of  her  being  had  been  made  to  vibrate 
that  morning;  As  she  looked  upon  the  early  summer  beauty  of  the  world, 
a  feeling  had  come  over  her  that  life  was  worth  having  while  there  could 
be  moments  in  which  the  outward  beauty  of  the  universe  made  unmarred 
music  in  the  soul.  This  feeling  had  come  over  her  while  she  was  spell- 
bound— held  by  a  sort  of  dream,  during  which  she  lived  back  in  that  time 
when  want  and  loss  and  emptiness  had  made  up  her  existence,  and  her 
misery  had  been  negative.  Her  husband's  voice  sounded  a  sudden 
awakening,  and  sent  a  jarring  vibration  through  her.  Less  on  her  guard, 
less  under  her  own  control  than  usual,  feeling  the  chains  that  bound  her 
more,  because  for  a  time  she  had  forgotten  them,  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
eried, — "  Oh,  I  am  miserable  !  for  I  know  now  that  I  was  right — that  I 
make  you  more  and  more  miserable." 

**  Hush  !  "  he  whispered,  and  he  drew  her  hands  away  from  her  face, 
and  drew  her  into  the  room.  "  No  tears  now  ;  I  came  to  tell  you  of  a 
visitor,  before  whom,  if  you  see  her  at  all,  you  must  make  a  show  of 
happiness.  Mrs.  Maston  is  here.  Acting  with  her  usual  assurance,  she 
has  dared  come  to  see  you.  Do  you  choose  to  receive  her  ?  One  of  the 
children  is  with  her.  Why,  one  would  think  you  had  loved  the  woman 
to  see  your  face  now !  " 

**  Not  her,  but  little  Effie.  Is  it  little  Effie  who  is  with  her  ?  I  did 
love  little  Effie,  and  she  loved  me." 

•'  I  think  it  is  Effie  who  is  with  her.  You  will  find  them  in  the 
drawing-room. 
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Lily  was  hurrying  &om  lb©  room,  when,  looking  in  the  mirror  to  see  i 
Lihat  her  faco  told  no  tale  of  t^ars,  she  caught  the  expression  of  lilr. 
EiphinBtone^a.  Hor  aspect  changed  diroctl}'.  She  calmed  herself,  went 
and  stood  before  him,  demure  and  quiet.  For  a  moment  there  had  shone 
from  her  face  something  of  the  girlish  radiaoce  he  remomhered  to  hare 
seen  upon  it  long,  long  years  ago  :  now,  as  she  stood  before  him,  she  was 
wholly  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  restrained  and  cautions,  studiously  considerate 
of  hia  will, 

**  You  would  rather  I  did  not  see  Mi*s.  Maston,"  she  said.     **  Effie  is 
nothing  to  me  if  you  do  not  wish  mo  to  see  hor/* 

**  Nothing  is  anything  to  you,  I  know,**  he  answered,  bitterly.  *'  I 
[know  that  you  are  all  duty  and  aubniisBxon  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  such  a 
[  tyrant  as  you  make  mo  out.  I  do  not  want  your  hfe  to  be  nothing  but  a 
[  series  of  small  sacrifices  supplementing  the  great  one/*  He  tried  to  speak 
I  lighOy  after  the  first  outburst.  "  Come,  we  will  go  together,"  he  said, 
smiiod,  and  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm. 

Lily  was  not  deceived.  She  had  no  pleasure  in  the  wild  caresses  of 
the  child r  who  bounded  towards  her  when  she  opened  the  door,  and,  in 
ppite  of  all  her  mother's  previous  schooling,  hung  upon  her  neck.  Her 
husband  was  not  watching  them,  he  studiously  avoided  doing  so  ;  he  was 
talking  gi-aciously  to  the  handsome  widow  ;  but  she  knew,  by  past  eipc- 
rienee,  that  he  heard  and  saw  and  felt  all  she  did  and  said ;  and  this 
I   knowledge  made  her  kiss  the  pretty  child  stealthily,  as  if  to  do  so  were  a 

■  crime.     But  Effio  was  not  to  be   repulsed  or   kept   in  check.     When 
Mrs.  Elphinstone  was   seated  she   sprang  upon   her  lap,  and,  to  her  j 
mother's  admonition  not  to  be  so  troublesome,  answered, — 

*'  This  is  not  being  troublesome  ;  Miss  Winters  used  to  like  to  have 
me  here.  She  loved  me  and  nobody  else  in  the  world.  She  told  me  so 
one  day — one  day  when  I  was  naughty,  and  she  was  trying  to  make  me  ^ 
good.*'  ££le  was  old  enough,  and  enough  spoiled  by  hearing  too  much 
of  her  worldly  mother^s  conversation  with  like-minded  friends,  to  have  a 
dash  of  mischievous  wickedness  mingling  with  her  childish  simplicity ; 
and  now  she  pushed  ber  face  close  up  to  Lily's,  and  whisperod» —  I 

•*  Why  did  you  leave  me,  and  go  to  him,  when  you  loved  toe  and  i 
didn't  love  him?"  with   a  nod  towards  Mr.   Elphinstone.      **Waa  it 
because  this  is  so  much  nicer  than  our  school-room  ?  "  , 

**  No,  no,  child — no.     You  must  not  ftuy  such  things.     You  are  talking  i 
of  what  you  cannot  understand.** 

As  Lily  answered  thun,  her  heart  Iwat  with  great  l:»otinds  against  the 
clinging  child,  and  her  arm  tightened  round  her  convulsivelj.  She  looked 
at  her  husband,  dreading  to  me  signs  that  Im  had  heard.  Thru  slie  jotue^ 
in  the  conversation  about  places  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  whortj 

■  idle  and  Mr.  Ktphln!<tone  hud  wintered.  I 

■  Mi«.  Maston  had  not  thought  that  it  would  prove  pleasant  or  con- 
vanient  to  ho  on  hostile  terms  with  the  Klphm«tonctft  *  go,  boibro  lilv 
returned,  she  a<ldro88ed  to  her  a  long  letter  of  exptanatiou,  coQgratulalioii« 
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and  self-josiification.  Bringing  Effio  with  her  to-day  had  been  her  final 
attempt  to  secure  for  herself  a  good  reception. 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  you,  Lily  ?  '*  her  husband  asked,  when 
Mrs.  Maston  and  Effie  had  left.  ''  I  am  not  obliged  to  you  if  you  think 
me  such  a  jealous  fool  that  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  fondle  a  child  ;  but 
you  behaved  as  if  you  did  think  so." 

Lily's  eyes  wandered  about  the  room,  with  the  restless  imploring  look 
of  one  seeking  help,  and  finding  none.  Was  she  seeking  a  way  out  of  the 
labyrinth  of  misery  ?  Then  she  came  and  stood  before  her  husband,  in 
that  shrinking,  helpless  attitude,  to  see  which  especially  pained  and 
annoyed  him. 

**  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  where  to  turn  for  advice,*'  she  said. 
"  You  are  my  husband,  can  you  be  my  friend,  too  ?  What  are  we  to  do  ? 
Things  grow  worse,  and  I  am  afraid — afraid  of  what  lies  before  us.  I 
study  to  serve  you,  to  satisfy  you.  I  have  not  a  thought,  which  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  present  world,  that  is  not  y<Turs.  Yet  I  know,  I  see, 
I  feel,  that  I  pain  you,  wound  you,  torture  you.  Ralph,  what  shall  we 
do  ?    It  is  so  miserable.     What  shall  we  do  ?     What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

He  bent  his  face  down  to  hers,  and  said, — 

"  What  you  must  do  is  soon  told.  You  talk  of  duty,  and  omit  the 
one  thing  needful.  You  talk  of  submission,  and  keep  an  obstinate  heart. 
What  you  must  do  is  soon  told — ^love  me  I  " 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his.  The  truth  flew  forth  from  them  against 
him.  It  was  no  new  truth  to  him,  yet  it  bruised  him  afresh,  and  made 
him  recoil.  As  if  the  eyes  had  not  spoken  plainly  enough,  her  lips 
parted,  and  the  words,  **  I  do  not  love  you — ^I  do  not  love  you  ;  I  cannot 
— cannot — cannot  love  you,'*  rushed  from  between  them. 

When  they  were  spoken  she  caught  in  her  breath,  as  if  trying  to 
recapture  the  escaped  sounds,  and  wrung  her  hands,  and  cried — **  It  was 
not  I.  It  was  some  demon  in  mc  spoke.  Forgive  me,  Ralph — oh,  Ralph, 
forgive  me." 

She  ran  from  the  room,  down  the  garden,  and  through  the  park,  and 
into  the  copse,  near  the  wood  ;  there  she  sank  down  in  the  ferns,  and  lay 
hidden.  He  followed  her  and  found  her ;  and,  by-and-by,  as  the  first 
dinner-bell  rang,  the  servants  saw  their  master  and  mistress  saunter  up 
the  garden  arm-in-arm.  He  had  been  in  an  agony  lest,  by  one  of  the 
gardeners  or  any  one  about  the  place,  his  wife's  wild  flight  had  been 
observed ;  but  it  happened  to  be  the  workmen's  dinner>hour,  and  the 
grounds  were  deserted.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  stinging  of  the  perpetual 
irritations  which  made  things  worse  and  worse  for  both  of  them  as  time 
went  on,  was  that  caused  by  the  ceaseless  effort  -to  keep  up  appearances. 
Mr.  Elphinstone  was  a  proud  man  ;  he  would  not  have  his  misery  sus- 
pected could  it  have  been  lessened  by  half  through  being  known ;  and 
Lily  after  that  day  was  aware  of  this.  After  that  day  she  Hterally  strained 
and  warped  her  candid  nature — accepting  it  as  part  of  her  "  duty  "to  act 
what  she  did  not  feel ;  trying,  each  day,  to  act  well  through  that  day  the 
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lie  of  her  life — ia  nci  the  part  of  u  wife  who  loved  ber  husband.  Of  coorsd 
there  were  tiiaes  when  naturo  reacted  from  this  great  strain  :  in  futitr^ 
Bhe  tried  at  such  timos  to  shut  herself  up  away  from  everybody — most 
all  away  from  her  husband,  lest  &he  Bhould  be  impelled  to  tell  him  &q 
only  that  she  did  not  love,  but  that  she  hated  him — which  ahe  did  not  (J 
was  not  in  her  nature  to  hate}^  save  when  sho  was  almost  mad  that  8b| 
could  not  love  him ;  but  that  she  should  soon  do  so  was  one  of  tho ' 
dreads  of  her  life. 

After  the  outbreak  of  tkvt  June  day  everything  went  on  m  beforu  ; 
no  new  truth  had  been  heard  or  told.     Perhaps,  for  a  time^  things  wero  a 
little  better  than  before.     Lily,  torn  by  remorse  and  full  of  fleifrepruach^l 
redoiiblod  her  efibrta  at  self-control — her  efBorts  by  no  word  or  deed,  or 
looki  to  pain  him. 


CHAPTEK  V. 

The  second  wintei'  of  their  married  life  Mi\  and  Mrs.  Elphinstone  did  not' 
go  abroad.     In  the  following  spring,  very  earlyt  it  was  before  the  snow- 
drops were  out  of  bloom,  for  the  grave  was  for  many  days  bti  Ij 
them,  there  was  a  smtkU  new  mound  in  the  churchyard — ^the  [>!  b ' 
churchyard,  one  gate  of  which  opened  fi'om  the  perk. 

Poor  Lily*8  Ufo  seemed  to  be  a  deepeaiiig  pool  of  darkening  anguish. 
In  her  hm^baud^s  presence  she  gasped  back  all  the  teal's  that  should  have 
lost  their  bitterest  of  bitterness  being  shed  upon  his  breast,  and  which, 
repressed,  settled  round  her  heart,  to  grow  st^ignant  and  poisonous. 

He  had  not  rejoiced  with  her  in  her  haU-delirioue  brief  joy,  and  hail 
not  gi'ieved  with  her  in  her  grief,  she  thought.  Shuddering  and  edghingi^ 
she  said  to  herself — "  I  shall  hate  him  by-and-by,  I  am  going  down  1 
road,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  stop.'* 

WTiy  could  not  Lily  knim  to  love  her  husband  1*  He  was  a  mmi  mo«l^ 
loeii  admired ;  a  man  more  than  one  woman  had  loved  for  himself ;  not  as 
Mrs.  Maston  had  doiie»  for  his  position.  Why  could  not  Lily  learn  to  lnv 
him  ?  Do  you  think  she  did  not  aflk  herself  that  question  with  i.vlf«^ 
torturing  persistence— ttying  to  ^vring  the  reason  out  of  her  sou!  ?  l»o 
you  think  Bho  did  not  set  her  poor  httle  willt  all  (}f  herself  she  hud 
pow«r  over,  towards  her  '*  duty  ?  **  Poor  soul  \  striving  to  learn  lovo 
throagh  duty,  iri^:      '     "'  '  "         1^  love !    I 

not,  I  think,  be  1  liun.    At  1  fc 

uo  leaxn  it,  and  Bhe  had  no  theories  to  stmxd  in  her  way ;  Kho  tri^d  itoiply 
o&d  sincerely. 

In  Lily  Winters,  though  tdie  had  not  reeiifmiiu>d  ihln  fnnn<>rlT«  Ihi 
spi  t  had  never  quite 

ail!  r  life,  **  tiim*  forn 


poetry  of  dull  dayi.    This  "ii 
pale  repf!oi«iii«tioii,  bat  a  vivid  re 


t  kit  her  oo  \ 
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of  her  ^arlj  and  brief  bappmess.  For  Lily  Elpbinstone  such  <<  remem- 
^>ering  "  w^  agony,  because  she  believed  it  to  be  sin. 

Ah !  Lily  was  far  more  miserable  than  formerly.  All  she  suffered 
she  sneered  doubly  now ;  for  herself  and  for  her  husband.  The  misery 
of  her  mis^iy,  without  which  she  thought  all  would  be  as  nothing,  was 
the  consciousness  of  how  she  was  a  daily  torture,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  exquisite  to  him.  Whether  or  no  there  was  morbi4  exag- 
geration of  the  truth  in  this  consciousness,  there  it  "was ;  and  over  the 
4reary  life  she  had  hved  in  poverty  and  desolation,  there  seemed  to  her, 
wl^en  she  now  looked  back  upon  it,  to  hov^r  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
a])d  holiness. 

Are  there  any  to  whom  the  daily  companioiiahip,  the  forced  nearness 
of  9fli  ipbarmonious  nature,  an  unloved  being,  will,  at  length,  induce 
hannony — create  love  ?  If  so,  let  them  tell  how  Lily  might  havq  learned 
to  love  her  husband.  And  what  was  the  truth  regarding  him  ?  Was  it 
only  in  the  mirror  of  Lily's  mind  that  his  nusery  was  to  be  read  ?  Was 
he  lemming  to  be  content  with  the  lot  he  had  chosen,  with  a  wife  yfho  did 
not  love  him  ? 

^  yet  it  seemed  as  if  the  knowledge  that  the  realiiy  of  th^  thing  ho 
craved  ^aa  not  his,  made  him  the  more  greedy  of  the  semblance.  He  had 
become  morose,  jealous,  exacting — ^hardly  suffering  her  out  of  his  sight. 
He  was  doubly  thwarted.  Not  only  his  heart  was  wounded,  but  his  will 
was  resisted  ;  and  to  have  his  will  resisted  by  a  creature  so  frail-seeming 
that  sometimes  he  felt  as  if  a  breath  of  his  might  blow  out  its  life — by  a 
creature  so  near  that  in  no  way  could  he  disentangle  it  from  his  heart- 
strings— ^tp  be  mocked,  as  he  called  it,  by  the  shadow  of  what  he  asked  for 
— ^to  have  duty,  submission,  obedience  freely  given,  and  only  love  denied 
— ^to  ask  for  bread  and  be  given  a  stone — ^from  all  this,  which  he  felt  to  be 
intolerable,  he  3'et  found  no  escape. 

Lily's  eyes — ^the  eyes  he  watched  so  ceaselessly — ^were  learning  to  have 
but  two  expressions  for  him.  The  one  defied  him,  saying  no  more  *^ldo 
not,"  but  "  I  will  not  love  you."  The  other  was  such  a  look  as  you  may 
see  in  the  eyes  of  a  gentle,  intelligent  and  high-bred  dog,  suddenly  sub- 
jected to  a  course  of  unwonted  and  unmerited  harsh  usage — an  exquisitely 
painful  look  to  see  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  dog. 

Not  that  Lily's  husband  ever  lifted  his  hand  against  her.  Good  heavens, 
no  1  But  had  not  his  eyes  and  his  tongue  scourged  her,  lacerated  her, 
cowed  her  ? 

After  the  great  tiial  of  the  birth  and  loss  of  her  baby,  Lily  never  got 
up  her  strength.  After  that  she  never  had  the  slightest  look  of  even 
physical  well-being.  The  mind  told  upon  the  body,  the  body  upon  the 
mind — a  constant  and  fatal  reaction. 

All  the  summer  she  was  ailing :  when  the  autumn  came,  the  doctor 
ad\ised  that  she  should  winter  in  the  Bouth.  Then  Lily  showed  an 
obstinacy  of  self-will  that  perplexed  her  husband.  She  would  not  go.  It 
was  the  first  dereliction  from  outward  wifely  duty  and  submission,  and  it 
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amazed  liim.     Ha  had  to  yield.     He  brooded  over  this  till  tli©  rod  reason 
Buggested  itself  to  him.     Lily  clang  to  tho  neighbourhood  of  her  buried  i 
diirling.     Ho  watched  her,  and  found  there  was  no  evening,  rain,  or  snoW|i 
or  bail,  dusk  or  dark,  on  which  she  did  not  go  to  hid  her  hiiLy  good-night-{J 
Generally,  she  sat  awhile,  quiet  and  tearless,  by  the  little  mound,  her  mio 
ovidontly  not  resting  in  or  on  that  grave,  but  following  her  **  little  one  "  to 
the  place  her  religion  and  her  imagination  combined  gave  it,  among  God*a 
**  little  one»."     Now^  and  then,  however,  she  would  be  mastered  by  a  heart- 
bursting  passion  of  anguiHh.  and  would  throw  herstdf  upon  the  mound,  her 
breast  pressed  against  the  turf,  her  arms  heating  the  gi'ound  on  either  eidoi 
crying,  with  half- stifled  cries — **  Oh,  baby,  make  room  for  me ;  maktj  roon 
for  me.     Let  me  get  through  to  you — let  me  get  through."     Having  once] 
stood  by,  unseen  and  unsuspected,  when  it  was  thus  with  her,  her  husband 
had  felt  that  to  do  so  again,  to  live  through  such  another  half-hour^  was  i 
much  as  his  reason  was  worth* 

And  Lily  thought  he  did  not  suffer  with  her  I^that  htA  had  not 
rejoiced  with  her  or  grieved  with  her ;  and  when  forced  to  name  the 
child  at  nil,  ghe  would  jealoubly  call  it  not  **  oars,"  but  **miue  V* 

Poor  Lily  I  this  present  misery  of  hers,  w*hich  she  felt  to  be  self- 
iocmTcd — for  had  she  not  done  evil  that  good  might  come  ? — waa  taaching 
hiT  to  be  ungentle  and  unjnst» 


CDAPTEIl  Vt. 

One  night, — it  was  early  spring  again,  but  the  w^eathor  was  bleak  and 
bitter,  a  black  March, — Lily  came  bfu?k  fi'om  the  churchyard  whiter  thaiij 
ever,  and  quivoring  in  every  nenc  ;  while  in  her  eyc&  was  a  wild  visionju 
look.  Bhe  did  everything  in  the  UBUid  ord<?r,  however,  siealing  np8iairs 
with  her  usual  quictnoas  to  put  her  hood  and  cloak  away.  Then  gou 
into  the  drawing-room,  she  rang  for  the  urn,  made  the  tea,  and 
waiting  for  her  husbtmd,  whom  when  she  went  out  she  had  loft  in 
dining-room,  sitting  over  bin  wine — tittiiii!  \dlh  tlie  wino  bt  furo  Luu,^ 
rather  ;  it  was  little  he  ever  drank. 

Lily  was  one  of  thoso  w*omen   wLu  nm   pay  u  buit   u:    j  dl 

att<?ntion  to  the  smallefst  things  when  the  gi-eatest  ones  occtjj 
Sometimes  her  husband  taunted  her  with  the  care  nhe  l^pok  of  lua  ph^Haca 
oomforts.  while  she  starved  and  tormented  his  soul.     Finding  that  ifrJl 
KIphiDstono  did  not  join  her,  and  fejuring  the  tea  would  be  cold,  sht»  wcut 
to  look  for  him. 

Sbe  found  him  in  her  own  morning  room,  seated  at  her  writing- taldo, 
a  maunscript  bo(»k  open  before  him.     Thi^re  was  notJiiug  strange  iu  his 

ug  there  ;  he  often  choice  to  write  hh*  letters  at  her  deiik. 
^  XotJiing  in  thai  is  now/*  she  said,  hurriedly^  f^oiug  up  to  him,  wh^n 
ttw  what  it  ^ 
StldMd,  1  did  ni 
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that  is  80  mach  of  the  trath  as  you  know.  Why  should  you  pain  yourself 
needlessly  7  **  She  put  her  hand  on  the  hook  to  take  it  from  him,  hut  he 
pushed  her  hand  away. 

"  When  you  found  it,  why  did  you  not  directly  hum  it  ?  '*  he  asked, 
sternly.  *'  Let  me  remind  you  of  its  contents ;  then  you  shall  judge  if  it 
should  be  in  Mrs.  Elphinstone's  possession." 

"  Spare  me,"  Lily  said,  putting  her  hands  to  her  head.  «*  To-night,  of 
all  nights,  spare  me  !  To-night,  of  all  nights,  I  cannot  bear  to  be  reminded 
of  what  those  poor  lines  stood  for  !  '* 

He  thrust  the  book  into  his  breast-pocket,  but  without  having  looked 
at  his  wife,  or  he  must  have  been  struck  by  the  expression  of  her  face. 
Patting  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  he  said,  affecting  to  yawn,  as  he 
spoke, — **  Come  and  give  me  my  tea.  I  am  tired,  and  you  are  shaking — 
with  cold,  is  it  ?    Gome  I  " 

She  took  his  arm  as  she  was  expected  to  do. 

He  felt  her  feebleness  in  the  way  she  clung  to  him ;  suddenly  he 
stopped,  and  turned  her  to  the  light.  There  was  a  strange  concentration 
of  intense  and  conflicting  feeling  in  his  face  and  tone,  as  he  said, — 

*'Poor  bird!  There  are  no  prison-bars  will  hold  you  in  and  back 
much  longer,  I  fancy." 

All  that  evening  Lily  continued  to  shiver  and  tremble  perceptibly ; 
often  she  furtively  glanced  round  the  room — once,  at  some  slight,  unex- 
pected noise,  she  startod  up  and  screamed. 

She  answered  to  her  husband's  questions — **  I  have  no  control  at  all 
over  myself  to-night ;  I  feel  as  if  I  had  escaped  from  my  own  hold. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  better  in  the  morning,  if  I  can  sleep.  But  there  is 
something  I  must  tell  you  now,  to-night."     She  paused,  and  gasped. 

<«  I  am  listening  to  you,  Lily,"  he  said,  in  such  a  tone  of  tender  pity 
as  &he  had  not  heard  from  him  for  very  long. 

**  Do  not  speak  like  that — speak  harshly,  as  you  have  often  done  of 
late."  She  used  a  sharp  intonation  of  entreaty.  ^*  No  wonder — the 
wonder  is  how  you  have  been  so  good  to  me.  Oh,  Ralph,  if  I  could 
spare  you  this  !  If  I  had  been  a  stronger  woman,  I  might  have  spared 
you  so  much.  But  I  cannot  keep  this  in :  if  I  try,  my  heart  or  my  brain 
will  burst  to  let  it  through." 

**  Do  not  try — speak,  poor  child,  tell  me  this  new  trouble,  then  go  to 
rest."  He  could  now  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  pray  that  her  rest 
might  not  again,  in  this  world,  be  broken. 

<<  After  all,"  Lily  resumed,  **  I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  any  difference. 
It  is  better  you  should  know,  and  better  you  should  know  from  me  ;  but 
I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  any  difference.  He  is  not  dead.**  She  sunk 
her  voice  to  a  whisper.  **  1  have  seen  him  to-night.  Do  not  look  like 
that  I  Why  should  you  mind  ?  It  makes  no  difference — not  even  to 
him.  If  he  had  been  dead  he  would  have  known  all  the  same.  To  you 
it  can  make  no  difference — all  you  ever  had  of  me  you  will  have  still 
while  I  am  alive.    You  knew  quite  well  that  I  did  not  love  you,  and  that 
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I  weut  on  loving  him — eo  jrou  eeo  il  makes  no  dl^coeo  ;  but  it  wag  uiy 
duty  to  tell  you — -was  it  not  *?     I  try  to  do  oiy  dat;     ' '  '  *    iudtxjd  I  do ; , 
I  uftcu  fail  miserably,  especially  since — since  my  I  ,  ;  but  1  liiiT^ 

tiitid,  and  I  \^ill  try.  Of  courdb  I  waa  tdioukcd  and  BtiurUed,  and  could 
not,  ut  first|  so  plainly  boo  that  it  nmde  no  diilcrcnco— but  I  hLhU  ba 
better  in  the  momiu^." 

Was  it  truth,  or  Iho  fancy  of  &  sick  bruin  ?  What  conld  it  matttir  to 
the  miscirablo  man  ?  But  ho  trii^d  to  discover :  it  seemed  to  hiin  that  it 
lufttttjred  much. 

**  You  have  sem  him  t<:)-nightt  you  say,  Lily — ig  that  all  ?    Did  he  - 
speak  ?     Did  you  speak  ?  " 

**  No.  I  was  in  tho  chinrcbyard,  Bitting  by  bi^by's  gravu.  I  always  ga 
to  bid  hor  good-night.  You  did  not  know  it,  but  I  aiwaytt  do.  I  tried  for 
you  not  to  know  it — for  fear ** 

*•  For  fear  of  what  ?  " 

'*  T^at  you  should  forbid  mo*  au^  I  should  ba  dnv«n  to  the  wicked* 
of  disobeying  you/' 

'^  You  wero  sitting  by  ocir  baby's  grare — go  on/' 

^*  I  was  sitting  by  my  baby's  gnuro  when  ho  parsed  put^ida  in  tha 
lane.  I  felt  him  before  I  buvv  him*  Aa  he  passed  ha  looked  ovas  iho 
wall,  and  I  saw  hiti  face  Uirough  tho  branches  of  the  yew-tree.  Tb<j  wall 
h  loW|  and  ho  ia  tali  you  romomber.  His  ffi^cfi  looked  wbit«  through  tba 
dark  branches  ;  but  it  was  his  hcQ — ^no  mere  spiritv  Dut  do  not  toind, 
Ralph ;  yon  seo  it  makes  no  di^euce — at  bast  ''r-sho  pauaed»  and  put 
her  hand  upon  her  hearty  thou  added,  speaking  with  difficulty — *^  at  least, 
I  think  it  docs  not ;  but  to-morrow,  when  I  havo  had  some  r<;st,  1  ^halt 
know  better.  I  think  I  shall  know  a  groat  deal  moru  to-morrow*  Qo^? 
^ht,  Ralph/' 

It  was  strange.  Mr.  Etphinston^  had  not  beliovad  this  oouid  bo 
possiblOf  yet  now^  with  no  proof,  ho  believed  it  true.  It  was  not  till  later, 
when  he  had  reflected,  that  doubt  arotfie.  A  groan  fiom  her  husb«a4 
—a  sound  of  unutterable  angiiii^h — brtuight  Lily  back  to  him  an  abe 
was  leaving  tho  room — not  to  toudi  him^  or  with  any  ctiressm^T  uoi^i^ 
try  to  comiort  him,  as  a  wifo  who  had  Icamad  to  love  him  might  b;> 
but  just  to  stand  before  him,  loaning  heavily  for  support  ou  ilxc  ihui^ 
nearest  hi^r,  and  waiU 

**  What  is  it,  Ralph  *?  '*  she  asked,  tiftcr  a  Umc.  **  To  yofli  at  Itnu^ 
it  makes  no  difference,  and  I — I  tyinnot  suller  more.*' 

'*  To  me  it  makes  tbe  diliereuce  between  hoayau  and  boll/'  ho  groaned. 
•'  I  did  not  think  my  lot  toLi  bl 
whom  I  daro  not  rail  wifti,  fo;.: 
but  ita  enidtj — have  known  nothing  of  my  siideriug  but  iti  ait 

I  took  your  life  into  my  k    •  ■  •     ^^   *  ^ ■  bruisctd  i*     "^  • 

Yuu  said — ^I  dt/n't  know  al  lun^  sll 

know  of  your  m>  i  ^ad 

vatcbi^d  oviir  vuu  mT 
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refwon  plucked  up  by  tho  roots  through  witnessing  your  anguish — ^your 
irremediable  anguish." 

"  Oh,  Ralph  1 " 

8he  Imelt  before  him  now,  clinging  to  his  knees. 

*'  Suffered !  what  have  I  not  suffered  ?  I  have  suffered,  as  I  have 
sinned,  for  us  both.  I  was  passive,  for  I  saw  no  help.  No  help  ? — I  see 
^elp  now — ^I  will  seize  it  for  you — you  shall  be  free." 

**  Yes,  Ralph,"  she  said,  faintly ;  *<  very  soon.  I  feel  that  I  diall  soon 
be  free."  She  was  too  weak  and  faint,  too  wearily  senseless  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  his  words. 

**  Go  and  rest  now,  till  the  morning,"  he  said,  lifting  her  up.  **  Rest 
iiU  the  morning — see  what  that  brings  you." 

She  kissed  his  hand  with  a  cold  and  timid  kiss,  and  murmured — 

^'  May  God  have  pity  upon  us.  I  think  H^  will,  for  we  have  pity 
^pon  one  another." 

Then  she  left  him.  Sunk  in  thought,  he  did  not  see  with  what  weak 
and  wavering  steps  she  crossed  the  room. 

H^  remained  just  in  the  attitude  in  which  she  loft  him  for  perhaps  an 
hoar,  then  suddenly  he  sprang  up. 

**  I  must  ktiow  first,"  he  said  [  '<  not  leave  her  doubly  desolate  with  a 
legacy  of  horror." 

He  ordered  his  horse,  inventing,  for  the  benefit  of  his  servants,  some 
specious  pretext  for  riding  at  once,  late  as  it  was,  to  the  town.  At  mid- 
night he  returned ;  the  house  was  then  closed,  and  the  servants  went  to 
bed.  He  shut  himself  into  his  study ;  there  he  remained  some  hours, 
writing  and  looking  over  papers.  When  he  had  finished,  he  enclosed  his 
private  keys  in  a  sealed  packet,  which  he  addressed  to  his  wife.  This 
packet,  with  some  letters,  one  of  which  was  also  to  her,  he  placed  con- 
spicuously on  the  centre  table.  All  this  done,  he  fumbled  for  something 
in  a  drawer,  found  it,  and  hid  it  in  his  breast.  Doing  that,  he  felt  the 
little  book  still  hidden  there.  He  drew  it  forth,  and  looked  towards  the 
fire,  but  that  had  been  out  for  hours.     He  thought  a  moment. 

**  It  is  Aw,"  he  said.  **It  should  go  with  her."  Of  this,  too,  he 
then  made  a  sealed  packet,  which  he  addressed  as  one  of  the  letters  was 
addressed. 

Afterwards  he  looked  round  the  room  with  a  long,  comprehending 
look.  Then  he  bared  and  bent  his  head.  **  God  have  mercy  upon  my 
soul,  and  make  her  happy,"  is  what  he  would  have  said.  Perhaps  he  did 
say  it,  but  he  could  not  j^ray  it.  What  did  he  care  for  his  miserable  self, 
soul  or  body.  He  went  to  the  window  and  opened  it,  letting  in  the  chill 
and  ghastly  dawn.  He  had  one  foot  on  the  terrace  outside,  one  still 
within  the  room :  one  hand  clasped  that  thing  hidden  in  his  breast,  while 
the  other  held  back  the  shuttered  window,  when  he  felt  something  pass 
before  his  face.  It  was  with  him  as  with  one  of  old — fear  and  trembling 
came  upon  him,  the  hair  on  his  head  lifted  itself  up,  and  the  blood  about 
his  heart  stood  still.     He  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing  with  his  outward 
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ears,  he  only  Jell,  Was  it  a  cliill  breath  blown  from  the  dawn  ?  Nothing 
near  him  bad  been  stirred,     (treat  awo  was  upon  him.     He  stepped  back 

into  the  room ;    ho  was  now  impelled  to  see  her  once  again  before . 

Afterwards^  ?  He  did  not  know — ^the  resolnto  will  had  suddenly  melted 
within  him ;  hd  felt  weak  and  focble  as  a  child. 

••  Once  again — yes  j  I  will  see  her  once  again,'* 

He  Btole  up  the  stairs  and  along  the  gallery  to  the  door  of  his  wilt*  s 
room.  As  he  opened  it  an  icy  cold  wind  blew  on  his  face  ;  the  lattices  of 
one  window  were  pushed  open  wde.  The  gnst  blew  out  tbe  flariog 
P  candles,  which  till  then  had  been  burning  on  the  table. 

The  grey  light  of  the  dawn  fell  ftdl  on  Lily's  face*  She  lay  on  the 
bed,  dressed  as  when  she  left  him,  her  attitude  that  in  which  one  flings 
^oneself  dovm  in  intense  weariness ;  eho  had  not  moved  since  she  threw 
herself  down  there,  the  bed  sbowed  no  signs  of  any  tossing  or  struggling. 
He  bent  over  her,  lower,  lower;  presently  his  cheek  touched  hers:  his 
hand  left  its  hiding-place — ^something  clashed  down  upon  the  ground ;  he 
heeded  that  no  more  than  she  did — no  more  than  the  dead  did.  Ho 
raised  himself  to  look  at  her  again.  After  a  long  gaze  he  said  aloud — 
♦  i  pree — at  rest — tlmnk  God  I  **  The  sound  of  his  own  voice  stirred  him  ; 
he  knelt  beside  her,  and  wept  like  a  child  or  a  woman :  yet  no,  no  whit 
like  either,  but  like  a  strong  man,  whose  will  is  broken;  and  his  heart 
melted  within  him. 

There  arc  lives  that  wear  out  the  hearts  that  live  them  with  th^ir 
wcariiiesSi  till,  for  very  tiredness,  tbe  Biifferer  goes  to  tbe  grave  as  happier 
human  creatures  to  the  night's  rest.  Lily  had  1>een  subject  to  long  and 
deadly  swoonmgs ;  this  was  the  longest  and  deadliest,  and  the  bist. 


When  he  had  laid  his  wife  to  her  rest,  Mi%  Klphinstone  recognized  that 
he  hjid  parted  with  hex  eternally.  What,  in  any  other  state  of  being,  had 
he  to  do  with  a  woman  whose  eyes,  lips,  and  life  had  vohmt&rily  and 
involuntarily  said,  *'  I  do  not  love  you  ?  " 
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Okb  of  the  most  characteristic  festivals  of  the  Hindus  is  the  Pongol 

literalljy  the  Boiling — a  religious  ceremonial  of  great  antiquity,  which  is 
celebrated  annually  in  Southern  India.  Its  rites  and  observances  extend 
over  seven  days,  and  serve  to  exhibit  the  Hindus  and  their  primitive 
usages  in  a  striking  point  of  view. 

The  recurrence  of  this  festival  engrosses  the  Hindu  community  for  a 
considerable  time  before  the  appointed  day.  Social  etiquette  requires 
that,  whatever  else  be  left  undone,  the  Pongol  must  bo  performed  with  ^ne 
pomp  and  in  the  accustomed  style.  There  is  consequently  an  universal 
rush  to  the  village  bricklayer,  if  we  may  so  call  a  man  who  scarcely 
lays  a  brick  in  a  lifetime.  Every  house  must  be  in  perfect  order.  This 
is  no  slight  matter.  The  monsoon  has  but  just  concluded,  and  numerous 
indeed  are  the  tokens  that  remain  to  tell  of  its  visit.  Mud  walls  are 
excellent  things  in  a  hot  climate,  except  when  exposed  to  the  rains  that 
deluge  the  country  to  the  depth  of  perhaps  ten  inches  in  twenty-four 
hours.  When  the  bricklayer  has  repaired  breaches  and  propped  up 
declining  walls,  the  house -decorator  steps  in  to  whitewash  every  room 
in  the  building.  He  adds  the  wondrous  designs  in  water-colour  that 
adorn  the  pialy  or  verandah  of  the  soucar,  and  other  respectable  men. 
Wonderfully  spirited  are  some  of  these  drawings,  although  perspective  and 
proportion  are  altogether  forgotten  :  a  lion  or  a  tiger  is  depicted  springing 
with  outstretched  paws  upon  a  valiant  sepoy,  who  being  the  popular  hero, 
is  of  course  always  victorious.  A  favourite  subject  is  a  representation  of 
a  British  soldier  under  the  paws  of  a  tiger.  The  painter  often  luxuriates 
in  vivid  representations  of  Krishna  or  Ganesa  in  some  amusing  character. 
Larger  houses  are  decorated  with  an  elaborate  picture  of  Yishnu  reclining 
upon  the  many  folds  of  the  snake  Sesha,  that  bears  him  safely  upon  the 
swelling  waters.  At  his  feet  sits  Sakshma,  his  favourite  wife.  The  seven 
heads  of  the  serpent  bend  over  him  to  afford  the  shade  that  both  gods  and 
men  require  in  the  tropics.  From  his  navel  rises  a  lotus-stem,  whose 
flower  contains  Brahma  in  the  act  of  creating  the  world. 

Inside  the  house  business  of  equal  importance  is  being  transacted. 
The  wife,  who  is  also  the  head-cook,  must  needs  purchase  an  entire 
supply  of  new  chatties — the  earthen  vessels  used  for  almost  aU  domestic 
purposes.  No  old  vessel  must  be  used  at  Pongol — ^that  would  be  dese- 
cration. Long  and  loud  are  the  discussions  as  to  the  quality  and 
description  of  the  cloths  that  shall  be  bought.  The  shelves  of  every 
bazaar  groan  under  the  piles  of  tissues  of  gold,  silver,  or  plain  cotton — 
gorgeous  in  tint,  though  simple  in  pattern.  ,  What  Whitsuntide  is  to  the 
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English  artisan,  tliat  is  Pongol  to  tbo  Madraseo — a  time  for  tlio  putting  on 
of  new  clothca.     Nor  is  the  rice-iuerchant  less  busy.     The  Iliiidn  will  not 
cat  new  rice  ;  his  stomach  can  only  digest  the  griun  that  has  boon  sion>d 
for  many  months.     Now^  however,  new  rice  alotio  must  ho  used,  for  tbaJ 
Pongol  IB  the  feast  of  in-gathering.     Strange,  indeed,  ifould  it  seem  to  i 
the  gods  if  those  who  made  solemn  thnnksgiviug  for  the  plentiful  harvest 
did  nat  partake  of  its  bounty.     So,  for  a  week  or  two  before  the  feast^  ihe^ 
rustic  gi-ain-fioors  are  ransacked  for  the  finest  of  their  contents  to  give  duo 
honour  to  the  deity.     Every  ulass  experiences  the  genial  uifluence ;  mo&jk J 
a  poor  man  looks  to  tbo  proceeds  of  the  week  befoio  Pon^'ol  to  enable 
him  to  celebrate  the  fea&t  far  himself ;   in  short,  ^niv^rsal  generosity] 
prevailfl.     TliouBands  of  young  couples  who  have  left  t!  '       'f  ia|( 

Bfurch  of  iimploymetit  in  cutcherry  or  cowmitibion,  aiv  .  tha* 

receipt  of  new  clothsi  or^  it  may  he.,  a  pot  of  ghee  or  bag  of  ripo,  trom  the 
•*  old  folks  at  home,'*  in  order  that  the  feast  may  bo  suit^vbly  kept  mthout 
drenching  on  small  means,  or  resoiiing  to  the  greedy  soucar  or  moneyTl 
lender.     No  little  money  passes  fiom  end  to  vud  of  the  land  in  ^ 
of  tough  hoondees.      Here  and  theie  a  poor  debtor  receives  i  s 

unsatisfied    bond,  and   m^y  a  despairing  creditor  obtains   hia  duo  i|S 
Pongol  approaches.     Compromises  replace  smts,  and  atbitrutoi-  ^  -^ '  i 
the  work  of  the  judges.     It  is  neccssaiy  that  every  one  should  i 
when  the  meiTy  Punt;ol  comes. 

Ail  tLese  intiuenccs  culminate  in  the  early  days  of  January,  whco* 
(i^cccirding  to  Hindu  astronomers,  tha  sun  enters  the  tropic  of  Capjri^iidnii^J 
bringing  With  it  the  incu-ew^pd  heat  that  sliidl  make  all  tl         "'     ^    V    " 
feast  tommunctjs  at  the  moment  of  iritnsit.     h\ir  Unit «];, 
eontinuL  For  a  weuk  iW  j 

boy  ia  i  .  ji  fn*m  th<jir  work  Vi 

tba  aepay  Im  lU)  drill,  though  he  cannot  escape  his  tniu  for  ii^uuntiug] 
guard.     ^'         '        -  V     '     ^        ^    '        '         i       \  aud^  ^9  will  bf 
at}en,  tu 

,  The  iirijt  duy  m  called  liliogi  I'ongyi,  ur  Pon^'ol  of  ajoiciug.  It  i||| 
«4|inetimes  called  Indra  Pongol,  after  the  chief  of  iho  Ycdic  deities.  Feif  1 
tha  Quranic,  or  hkVar  Biahiuanic  goda^  luuc  no  &h«M'o  iu  this  feast*  wkictil 
if  a  relic  off!        '  '    '  '  '        ^'  '  "      '  '    :' 

with   tbcm   I 
worj^hipjjed  excepl  Inditi,  Mho  cuuirois  iho  air  find  ^ain,  Without  wiiiphJ 

tboro  would  be  no  hunvat*     The  snu  is  altio  adon-i    i.r,i  .,u  ...,  fi.. 

natujal  4^eiit,  not  as  a  por&onal  deity.     Thun  n^ 


(iuiiuf  not  hhow  Huch  another  example  of  f| 

aiimiitturo  witli  I^-i.^'*  ••  •"  i.n,w..t.,..      tu.,, 
k)  (Mirvart  it,  aa  ' 
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forward  is  thai  KrlBlma,  when  on  earth,  became  so  popular  that  the  people 
ceased  to  perform  the  Pongol  to  Indra,  who,  in  revenge,  poured  doNvu  a 
fieven  days'  rain  so  heavy  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  everything  ou 
oartli.  To  remedy  this  evil,  Krishna  lifted  up  the  huge  mountain  Govor- 
dhang,  and  held  it  aloft  on  the  tip  of  his  little  finger.  The  herdsmen  ran 
^der  it  with  their  flocks,  and  remained  in  safety  till  the  rain  ceased,  when 
ErishDft  replaced  the  mountain.  The  story  is  freely  told  by  the  people, 
but  they  slill  continue  to  exdudo  Krishna  from  the  senice.  Ganesa,  or, 
in  Tolgar  language,  the  Belly-god,  is  always  present :  this  is  a  modem 
introduction,  but  justified  by  his  position  as  the  god  of  good-luck,  or  the 
averter  of  difficulties.  A  ball  of  cow-dung,  which  represents  his  ungainly 
figove,  is  set  up  with  due  ceremony  in  the  courtyard,  and  adorned  with  a 
citron-flower  and  some  grass.  A  little  offering  of  ghee  and  flowers  fills  a 
plate  immediately  in  front,  and  the  ground  for  a  £dw  feet  on  every  side  is 
sprinkled  with  water  in  which  the  excreta  of  the  cow  have  been  mixed.  A 
maxitra  or  two  is  repeated,  and  then  Ganesa  is  supposed  to  bo  propitiated. 
All  this  is  done,  however,  at  every  domestic  celebration,  and  no  more  is 
iniflnded  at  the  Pongol  than  that  the  belly-god  should  have  his  dues  and 
ftel  no  inclination  to  mar  the  r^oicings  that  foUow. 

Before  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  rejoicing  (Bhogi)  all  the  lads  in 
every  village  are  on  the  alert,  for  the  boys*  oflering  of  fire  is  the  fii'st  cere- 
mony of  the  feast.  For  a  day  or  two  previous  the  juveniles  have  been 
busy  collecting  all  the  straw,  bits  of  wood,  and  leaf- stalks,  &c.,  that  they 
can  find.  Bratties  (cakes  of  dried  cowdung)  have  been  bought  by  those 
who  have  pocket-money,  and  filched  by  those  who  have  none ;  for  the 
predit  of  the  fiunily  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  heap  of  '^  plimder  "  that 
stands  in  the  street  or  courtyard  of  the  house  on  the  eve  of  Bhogi.  Before 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  torch  is  applied,  and  soon  the  rising  flames 
gladden  the  eyes  of  men  and  boys,  and  stimulate  the  joyous  antics  of  the 
latter  as  they  dance  about  the  fire.  The  sacrifice  of  fire  is  another  token 
of  the  days  when  Indra  and  Agni  were  Ar}'an  deities,  and  expresses  the 
thanks  of  a  grateful  people.  Of  course  the  discordant  tones  of  the  tom- 
tom and  pipe  resound  above  the  shouts  of  the  boys  and  the  eager  convor- 
saiion  of  the  fathers.  When  the  sun  puts  out  the  light  of  the  bonfire,  the 
adults  march  o£f  to  the  bath.  Some  castes  bathe  iu  oil,  and  return  with 
their  tawny  skins  gUstening  like  satin,  and  bearing  with  them  an  odour 
thai  recalls  to  the  Anglo-Indian  the  scent  of  the  oil-room  at  the  St.  Katha- 
rine's Docks.  The  more  serious  business  of  the  day  next  commences 
with  the  fianily  devotions.  Wo  may  be  quite  sure  that  Pulliax-swani,  the 
be%-go4i  is  not  forgotten;  for  if  he  be  not  propitious,  why  perform 
Pongol  at  all  ?  The  females  of  the  house,  who  have  no  share  in  the 
family  prayers,  are  ^grossed  in  culinary  cares,  preparing  all  kinds  of 
sweetm^ts,  from  dolls  and  idols  of  plain  sugar  to  uluva,  soil  tofiec,  and 
kul-kuls  (tiny  scrolls  of  rice-paste  boiled  in  syrup).  As  the  day  passes 
on  th^  store  pf  sweetmeats  rapidly  diminishes,  for  every  messenger  who 
carries  the  inyitations  for  the  family  party  in  the  evening  bears  with  him  a 
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share.     Tbe  high-flown  complimenis  in  which  tho  inyilatioBS  are  couched 
are  characteristic  of  Oriental  politoDcss* 

Every  house  looks  its  befit,  and  gorgeous  is  tho  costume  of  the  \'imt<)r8 
who  come  with  the  twilight.  A  few  words,  filmost  a  tmnsktion  of  our 
own  Chrifitmaa  greeting,  pass  between  host  and  gnest,  and  then  the 
evening  pusses  away  in  the  approved  native  style.  When  it  is  time  to  go 
betel-leaf  and  areca-nut  are  passed  roiiDd,  and  if  the  host  be  wealthy « 
rose-water  is  sprinkled  over  the  guests.  Extoivagant  compliments  piifis 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  then,  amidst  a  shower  of  fulsome  adjectives, 
the  party  breaks  up,  to  meet  again  on  the  morrow  at  some  other  housOj 
and  BO  on  to  the  end  of  the  feast.  All  this  time  the  children  are  on  the 
tiptoe  of  anticipation.  ••  When  mU  the  morrow  come  ?  "  "  \M»o  shAll 
boil  the  rice?''     **  Will  it  boil  quickly?" 

As  soon  as  the  Fim  has  riseu  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day — the 
great  day  of  tbe  feast*  **  the  Great  Pongol,"  as  it  is  termed,  to  mark  ite 
supreme  importimce^ — all  eyes  are  ttimed  to  the  almanac,  to  ascertain  at 
what  hour  tho  sun  crosses  the  line.  Suppose  it  to  be  at  noon.  In  the 
early  morning  all  bathe ;  no  ceremony  would  be  complete  without  that. 
The  women  in  some  places  go  down  to  the  tank,  plunge  in  without 
removing  an  article  of  clothing,  and  after  a  few  minutes  come  out  and  go 
home  dripping  wet  to  commence  the  day's  work.  This  finished,  all  crowd 
into  the  courtyard  of  tho  house  to  see  the  preparations  for  the  feast, 
Usaaily  the  cooking  is  done  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  but  tio 
room  will  suffice  on  this  occasion.  The  rice  must  be  boiled  in  the  opea 
air,  under  the  blessed  sun  which  has  ripened  the  grain,  now  so  thankftilly 
acknowledged.  80  a  fireplace  mufit  be  built,  which  is  not  much  trouble  in 
India,  and  while  thia  is  being  done,  the  chatty,  or  pot,  is  filled  with  new 
rice.  Not  with  this  alone,  for  the  Pongol  dish  of  rice  is  the  test  of  house- 
hold cookery :  by  it  the  wife  stands  or  falls.  There  are  as  many  recipes 
for  making  Pongol  rice  as  for  producing  good  curry.  Thero  must  be 
milk^  of  course  ;  but  among  poor  people  tho  quantity  is  often  ver^*  Email. 
Ghee,  too,  must  be  present t  60  must  dhol,  grain,  and  perhaps  InUl^a-dozcn 
other  things.  If  the  result  be  really  good,  any  novelty  is  excused.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  live  on  rice  all  the 
jear  round,  it  will  bo  clear  that  it  most  be  no  easy  matter  to  prodnce  a 
now  flavour  in  rice  ;  and  a  culinary  success  is  duly  appreciated  by 
guests.  Tbe  fire  must  not  be  lighted  untU  the  sun  has  entered  tlie  tropu 
and  meanwhile  giving  presents  is  tho  order  of  the  day.  The  honse^mtpthtT 
pnta  together  a  peace<oflering  of  new  chatties,  rice-flour,  plant«an8,  and 
whatever  else  is  priced,  the  bearer  of  which  marches  to  tha  somid  ul  a 
bond  of  two  tom-toms  and  a  pips  at  tho  hoad  of  a  miniature  proceanc 
to  the  house  of  the  married  daughter,  where  the  present  in  ofj^ir^  to  I 
mother- in 4a w.  Turrible  would  be  the  vengeance  of  tho  latter  upon  ihu 
yoong  wife  if  this  acknowledgment  of  her  position  were  forgotten.  Iii  thii 
way  the  time  paaben  away  till  the  critical  monient  approaehen,  when  will 
Mgnr  speed  thd  fire  is  lighted  and  the  chatty  placed  on  the  top.     WitlT 
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what  oare  is  the  process  watched  !  If  the  boiling  be  rapid,  good  luck  will 
come  with  every  month  of  the  year ;  if  the  fire  bum  slowly,  great  is  the 
mourning  in  that  unfortunate  house.  A  Hindu  house  frequently  contains 
fiye-and-twenty  or  thirty  members  of  the  family,  besides  servants,  and  all 
are  present  at  the  boiling.  The  hoary  grandfather  leans  upon  his  stalwart 
son  as  he  gazes  on  the  sacred  fire  :  even  the  women  conquer  their  wonted 
modesty  and  join  the  crowd ;  the  children  are,  of  course,  near  the  front. 
Happy  is  the  one  who  can  discern  the  first  bubble  that  tells  of  the  approach- 
ing boiling.  Those  who  are  stronger  or  taller  press  to  the  front,  and 
whisper  to  those  behind  of  the  progress  of  the  sacred  ceremony ;  every 
neck  is  outstretched,  and  there  is  not  an  eye  that  does  not  glisten  with  de- 
light. In  a  moment  a  convulsive  movement  runs  through  the  assembly,  and 
then  men^  women,  and  children  lift  up  their  voices  and  shout  '<  Pongol !  " 
A  joyful  chorus  of  "0  Pongol  I  '*  rising  clear  and  strong,  breaks  the 
previous  silence.  For  why  ?  They  have  seen  the  rice-milk  slowly  rise,  and 
then  suddenly  with  bubbles  dancing  on  its  sur&ce  swell  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  vessel.  Pongol  means  boiling,  and  the  joyous  shout  is  the  announce- 
ment, ''  It  boils  ;  oh,  it  boils."  The  rite  is  thus  consummated  :  the  sun- 
god  has  accepted  the  thanks,  and  promises  another  bountiful  harvest  when 
the  iime  shall  come.  Like  as  with  us  of  a  Christmas  morning,  when  each 
one  wishes  '*  a  merry  Christmas  to  you,"  so  now  the  more  active  members 
of  the  family  dodge  about  among  the  crowd  with  the  question,  '^  Has  the 
milk  boiled  ?  "  They  have  just  seen  the  operation,  but  yet  the  answer 
comes,  '^  It  has  boiled."  Should  the  questioner  be  a  superior,  or  the 
respondent  Tery  polite,  the  answer  is,  **  It  has  boiled,  thrpugh  God's  grace 
and  your  favour,''  For  three  thousand  years  the  **  Festival  of  the  Pongol, 
or  the  Boiling,"  has  been  annually  celebrated  in  India. 

The  joy  of  the  household  culminates  in  the  feast  that  follows.  Very 
soon  the  cooking- vessel  is  emptied  on  to  a  monster  leaf-plate  that  occupies 
the  centre  of  another  portion  of  the  yard,  and  around  it  squat  the  whole 
gathering.  Before  each  man  is  a  smaller  plate  of  fresh  green  leaves  sewed 
together,  which  is  universally  used  by  all  classes  at  meals,  and  when  once 
used  is  thrown  away.  Each  leafy  platter  is  soon  crowned  with  a  mess  of 
the  recently  cooked  rice.  But  first  Ganesa,  the  belly-god,  with  his 
elephant's  head  perched  on  the  top  of  a  monstrous  abdomen,  must  have 
his  share  placed  before  him,  with  an  invocation.  From  the  back  of  the 
seat  that  serves  him  for  chair  and  chariot,  he  gives  assent.  Then  the 
repast  commences.  It  is  a  genuine  love-feast.  All  sit  down  together, 
old  and  young,  rich  and  poor.  Have  not  Indra  and  Surya  blessed  them 
all,  and  should  not  all  join  in  the  glory  of  the  ceremonial  9  The  old 
Aryan  brotherhood  reigns  anew,  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  infancy  of 
the  race.  We  are  carried  back  to  the  days  when  the  Jewish  household 
sat  down  to  its  passover  and  the  sweet  symbolism  of  the  feast  of  in-gather- 
ing was  first  recorded. 

The  feast  over,  the  siesta  commences.  When  the  sun-god  has  gone 
fSftT  down  towards  his  rest,  the  women  make  their  appearance,  as  only 
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Hiudu  lailicB  can*     Frum  the  cruwn  of  the  htiad  ta  iLe  little  toe^  they 
glitter  witli  gold  and  jewels  ;  they  weur  riugs  for  fingers,  uodCf  oai^s  nud 
io€^;  bracelets^  amilots,  and  anklets;  necldiice^  of  gald  culns,  ohau  half* 
sovui'oigns,  pearls,  or  precious  stones ;  gold  plates  richly  chased  for  th^ 
forehead  ai^d  buck  of  the  head.      One  ciinuot  ci:itiruut42  Ihe  \aluo  of  tho  \ 
ornaments  of  ono  of  these  women  as  she  stands  in  gula  dicss*     Tho  othoi  J 
day  a  comparatively  poor  man  was  robbed  of  fgtir  hundred  ponnda'  wurtl;  ] 
of  jewels  belonging  to  his  vnk*     WTiere  jewels  cannot  bo  hvingi  tho  cloth 
is  stiil'  with  gold  embroidery ;  ono  I  saw  hud  coat  four  hundred  and  fifty  I 
rupees.     Nor  are  the  m+dea  of  the  family  very  far  behind  in  splendour  j 
when  they  walk  out  to  pay  their  round  of  vhuts;  for  tho  women  and  al4 
men  stay  to  receive  visitors.     Each  house  is  entered  with  the  question — J 
**Has  the  milk  bulled  ?  "     Quick  comes  tUo  answer — **It  has  bedled,  by  ' 
God's  grace  imd  your  favour."     A  little  familiar  talk  follows,  and  iha 
visitor  departs  to  perfui-m  the  same  ceremony  at  other  houses.     Towardjl 
GYening  the  fun  grows  more  furious.      Well-to-do  men  must  bavo  tboir  \ 
uautcbj  others  watch  a  band  of  mummers;   i  ^oplo  art'  '   1 

with  a  musical  pciformance.      The  musical  p^,  l'  of  the  J   , 

acrobats  was  but  as  a  faint  echo  of  Madras  music,  in  which  tLe  beating  of  | 
th&  tom-tom  predominates.     Hindus  seem  to  like  it,  or  else  thoy  take  to 
it  as  a  matter  of  duty,  for  certainly  Pungol  night  i&  hideous  with  discordani  i 
bounds  I  ^^d  on  this  occasiou  everybody  enjoys  hi^iself  in  his  own  way 
till  he  is  tired. 

At  sunriB^  on  the  thi|^  day  the  people  aro  again  astir.  Not  that  this 
is  unusual,  for  tharo  Is  ono  virtue  that  nobody  can  deny  to  the  Hindu, 
and  that  is  early  rising.  But  the  toeth-cleauing,  tho  morning  chat  outsida 
the  door,  and  tho  other  etceteras  in  which  the  Hindu  usually  Jills  up  the 
timo  that  lies  so  heavily  till  the  morning  meal,  are  sadly  abbreviated  on 
the  morning  of  the  Miidu  Pongol^  or  Pongol  of  cows»  the  third  day  of  thu 
feast.      This  celebration  points  very  plainly  to  the  eail:       '  i     ' 

Allans  when  cattle  were  their  stalTf  their  fuud,  their 
It  is  natural  for  a  simple  religious  pcoplo  once  in  the  year  to  boa&e, 
adorn,  and  reward  the  homely  cow  that  fed  the  house,  drew  tho  |dotigh« 
Li'ud  the  com>  and  provided  the  fuel  of  tlie  family ;  and  contuhes  of 
Brahminical  rule   have  not  been  able  to   destroy  tho  iho  i 

fesiivah      AgJiiu  and  again  hayo  Krishna  aud  ckther  siti  con 

pushed  forward  to  the  front  of  the  ftiasti  but  In  vain*  The  tbird  day 
of  Fi^ol  iji  devoted  to  tho  cows,  unalloyed  with  legend  or  pri^uMy 
impoatttire. 

With  the  moroiog  light  cvci  I  bullock  is  Uxl  v&*  to  th^  tiMi^  i 

Wlti^rt  if  DO  siMOvd  Utdc  bo  in  ti  ^;  »  tmd  is  there  ciLrofuUy  viuditd*  1 

I  hAve  heani  of  ro80-v«Uur  btiug  used  by  somn  wealthy  BTbirile,  at  m  &ti«|| 
duuche,  but  tk»  taW  ia  ftpoeryphal.  Howt^ver  thai  may  be,  it  ia  carlniii  IhAil 
Buch  eai'o  in  tnketi  i'y  render  tho  animals  cloan  and  vwroei  aa  la  011^ 
Europciin  Is  l 
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toUet  aommences.  On  the  previous  eTening  a  visit  has  been  paid  to  a 
comer  of  the  grand  bazaar  or  market,  where  the  air  was  redolent  of 
peifome  of  flowers.  Garlands  of  all  sizes,  from  the  heavy  floral  chain  to 
decorate  the  Brahmin  bull  to  the  lighter  that  is  thrown  over  the  neck 
pf  tbo  visitor,  were  there  in  thousands.  A  basketful  of  these  chains 
is  purchase  and  brought  home,  and  yellow  chrysanthemums  and  red 
oleanders  shed  their  oppressive  odour  throughout  the  house.  Meanwhile 
another  ceremony  is  preparing  at  home.  A  great  earthen  vessel  is  filled 
wit^  water;  they  then  take  safiron,  cotton-seeds,  and  margosa-leavcs,  {ind 
aiefrp  them  in  the  ^ater  till  it  is  discoloured  and  bitter.  By  the  time  this 
ia  iMdy,  the  cows,  washed  sweet  and  clean  as  cows  can  be,  are  brought 
home ;  then  the  males  of  the  house,  in  solexnn  procession,  bring  out  the 
Yeseel  apd  go  round  each  animal  several  times  sprinkling  it  as  they  pass 
the  four  cardinal  points.  Then  poqjah  is  performed,  the  men  bowing  to 
the  a&imals  and  performing  what  is  called  the  <' prostration  of  the 
eight  members "  of  the  body.  This  done  garlapds  are  brought  out 
and  the  ohoicest  and  largest  are  heaped  upon  the  animals,  and  the 
horns  of  the  cattle  are  gaudily  coloured  with  paint  of  various  hues,  and 
£ar  the  cattle  of  the  head-man  of  the  village  nothing  less  than  gold- 
leaf  will  do,  and  his  gilded  herd  outshines  the  glory  of  all  aroimd. 
A  poor  man  must  be  satisfied  with  yellow  ochre.  The  herd  of  a  man 
of  taste  has  no  two  horns  alike,  they  being  resplendent  with  all  the  hues 
of  the  rainbow. 

Anxiously  the  boys  watch  the  next  operation.  Chains  of  cocoa-nuts, 
plantains,  and  other  fruit  in  season,  are  fastened  upon  the  neck  and  horns' 
of  the  cows.  When  all  is  finished  a  moment  of  silence  is  succeeded  by 
an  awful  drumming  of  tom-toms,  accompanied  by  yells,  screams,  and 
other  hideous  noises,  the  ropes  that  bound  the  cattle  arc  untied,  aud  the 
frightened  animals,  with  heads  down  and  toils  aloft,  dash  along  the 
village  street  into  the  fields.  But  vain  are  their  efibrts  to  escape  from 
their  tormentors ;  every  bound  brings  the  heavy  cocoa-nuts  full  swing 
against  the  animal's  nose  and  legs,  and  behind  follows  a  yelling  mob  of 
urchins  in  full  .chase :  for  whoever  can  run  down  one  of  the  oxen  and 
seize  the  fruit  upon  it,  not  only  keeps  the  prize  but  is  sure  of  good  luck 
through  the  year. 

The  rest  of  the  day  of  Madu  Pongol  is  spent  by  the  cattle  in  perfect 
rest  and  peace;  they  wander  at  will  through  garden,  field,  or  bazaar, 
eating  whatever  they  like,  however  choice  or  expensive  the  food  they  may 
find.  Fearful  will  be  the  future  transmigrations  of  the  individual  who 
locks  the  gate  of  his  choicest  pasture  or  young  green  crop,  aud  sboukl 
any  shopkeeper  be  observed  pushing  away  the  intrusive  nose  of  a  cow 
from  his  basket  of  rice,  plantains,  or  other  delicacy,  some  grievous 
accident  it  is  expected  will  happen  to  his  baskets  of  stores  during  the  next 
day  or  two.  The  day  is  for  the  especial  delectation  of  the  oxen  and 
sorely  do  they  need  it.  It  is  a  deadly  sin  to  slay  an  ox,  but  it  is  very 
common  amusement  to  twist  its  tail  till  almost  every  joint  is  broken ;  and 
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its  skin  may  be  scarred  and  branded  mth  impanitj,  and  bullocks  are 
worked  till  thej  drop  from  sbeer  fatigae. 

The  fourth  day  is  dedicated  to  the  calves,  who  are  treated  much  in 
the  same  way  as  their  parents  have  been.  With  sunset  of  this  day  ends 
the  religious  portion  of  the  festival.  The  three  following  days  are  devoted 
to  social  enjoyment.  Usually  Hindu  families  keep  themselves  from 
private  intercourse  with  other  families,  in  our  sense  of  the  word  ;  although 
social  visits  by  the  men  are  not  unfrequent.  Once  in  the  year,  however, 
ducing  Pongol,  unlimited  hospitaliiy  and  friendly  intercourse  is  the  rule. 
Great  is  the  joy  among  the  children,  for  the  presents  which  every  visitor 
must  bring  are  intended  chiefly  for  the  little  ones.  Idols  in  solid  sugar 
form  a  very  important  portion  of  the  gifts,  and  for  days  after  the  juveniles 
make  themselves  sick  with  eating  miniature  Ramas  and  Erishnas.  Saras- 
watis  and  Ganesas,  made  of  sugar. 

On  the  last  day  what  is  called  the  peacock  feast  is  held  for  the  benefit 
of  the  girls.  A  gaudy  picture  of  a  peacock,  generally  accompanied  by 
a  monkey,  is  hung  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  house.  Here  the  girls 
assemble  and  make  merry ;  prostrations  are  made  before  the  picture,  then 
somebody  tells  a  stoiy  out  of  one  of  the  Purana.  After  a  while  sweets 
are  handed  round,  and  sometimes  a  copy  of  the  picture  on  the  wall  is 
presented  to  each  guest.  The  evening  is  spent  in  talking  scandal  and 
criticising  and  valuing  the  dresses  of  the  company,  which  forms  almost 
the  sole  enjoyment  of  a  Hindu  female*s  life. 

Thus  ends  the  Pongol;  leaving  behind  it  reminiscences  that  afford 
'the  chief  joy  of  the  year,  until  anticipations  of  the  next  take  their  place. 
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TmB  liiUe  intiodaction  is  to  open  the  door  of  a  home  that  was  once  iu 
a  iionse  in  a  pleasant  green  square  in  London, — a  comfortable  family 
house,  with  airy  and  light  and  snug  comers,  and  writing-tables,  and  with 
pictures  hanging  from  the  walls  of  the  drawing-room,  where  the  tall 
windows  looked  out  upon  the  trees,  and  of  the  study  upstairs  where  the 
fiEUher  sat  at  his  work. 

Here  were  books  and  china  pots  and  silver  inkstands,  and  a  hundred 
fi^roilmr  things  all  about  the  house,  which  the  young  people  had  been  used 
to  for  so  long  that  they  had  by  degrees  come  to  life  for  them  with  that 
individual  life  with  which  inanimate  things  live  for  the  young.  Some- 
times in  the  comfortable  flicker  of  the  twilight  fire  the  place  would  seem 
all  astir  in  the  dance  of  the  bright  fires  which  burned  in  that  hearth — fires 
which  then  seemed  to  be,  perhaps,  only  charred  coal  and  wood  and  ashes, 
but  whose  rays  still  warm  and  cheer  those  who  were  gathered  round  the 
home  hearth  so  many  years  ago. 

On  one  side  of  the  fireplace  hung  a  picture  which  had  been  painted  by 
Miss  Edgar,  and  which  represented  a  pretty  pale  lady,  with  her  head  on 
one  side.  The  artist  had  christened  her  Laura.  On  the  chimney-piece, 
behind  the  old  red  pots,  the  little  Dresden  china  figures,  the  gilt  and  loudly 
ticking  clock,  stood  the  picture  of  a  kind  old  family  friend,  with  a  friendly, 
yet  troubled  expression  in  his  countenance  ;  and'  then,  against  a  panel, 
hung  a  little  water-colour  painted  by  Hunt,  and  representing  the  sweet 
little  heroine  of  this  short  histoiy.  Opposite  to  her  for  a  while,  was  a 
-vacant  space,  until  one  summer,  in  Italy,  the  father  happened  to  buy  the 
portrait  of  a  little  Dauphin  or  Neapolitan  Prince,  with  a  broad  ribbon  and 
-order,  and  soft  fair  hair  ;  and  when  the  little  Prince  had  come  back  from 
Italy  and  from  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Colnaghi*s,  he  was  nailed  up  in  his 
beautiful  new  frame  on  the  opposite  panel  to  the  little  peasant  girl.  There 
had  been  some  discussion  as  to  where  he  was  to  be  placed,  and  one  night  he 
was  carried  up  into  the  study,  where  he  was  measured  with  another  little 
partner,  but  the  little  peasant  girl  matched  him  best ;  although  the  other 
was  a  charming  and  high-bom  little  girl.  Only  a  short  time  before  Messrs. 
Colnaghi  had  sent  her  home  in  a  gilt  and  reeded  frame,  a  lovely  little  print 
of  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  pictures.  She  lived  up  above  in  the  study,  and  was 
christened  Lady  Marjory  by  the  young  people  who  did  not  know  the  little 
lady's  real  name.  And  it  happened  that,  one  night  in  this  long  ago  of 
which  I  am  writing,  one  of  these  young  folks,  sitting  basking  in  the  com- 
fortable warmth  of  the  fire,  dreamt  out  a  little  histoiy  of  the  pictures  they 
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Srore  lighting  np  in  ilio  lii'e%lit,  nnd  nodding  and  Fmt  '  1         -  yiciny 

do.  It  was  a  revelation  Tvliich  she  wi'oto  down  at  the  iii  ^ .  .  n  I  ^  hich  ( 
finnly  believed  in  when  she  wrote  it ;  and  perhaps  this  short  cipluuation 
will  be  enough  to  make  the  htUe  history  intelligible  as  it  was  written, 
without  auj  other  chimge. 


There  was  onco  a  fanny  httln  puaeaut  maiden  in'a  big  Normandy  ftap 
and  blue  etockings,  and  a  bright-coloured  Itcrchicf,  who  sat  npon  a 
bank,  painted  all  over  with  heather  and  flowerfi,  with  hor  basket  ti  her  feet. 
and  who  looked  out  at  the  world  with  two  blue  eyes  and  a  sweet,  artle«8 
little  smile  which  touched  and  softened  quite  gmff  old  ladles  and  gentleuien 
who  happened  to  see  her  hanging  up  against  the  parlour  wall. 

Opposite  to  the  little  peasant  maiden  was  a  lady  of  much  greatiir  pi*? 
ttnaions.  No  other  thaii  Petmrch*fi  Laurft,  indeed » in  a  pea-green  gown, 
with  a  lackadai?«icftl  expression  and  her  head  on  one  side.  But  it  was  hi 
vain  she  lauguishod  and  gave  herself  airs  ; — everybody  Went  up  first  to  ih«i 
grinning  little  peasant  toaid  and  cried,  **  Oh,  what  a  dear  little  girl  I  '* 

At  first  the  child,  who,  you  know,  was  a  little  Fireheh  child,  did  not 
understand  what  they  were  saying,  and  would  beg  Mrs.  Laura  to  tranekte 
their  remarksr.  This  lady  ha*l  brought  up  a  large  family  (fio  she  explained 
to  the  old  gentleman  over  the  ehimney-plece),  and  did  not  think  It  right  to 
tura  little  girls'  heads  with  silly  flattery ;  add  eo,  instead  of  translating 
rightly,  she  would  tell  the  little  maiden  that  they  wei^e  laughing  at  her  big 
cap  or  blue  stockings. 

**Let  them  laugh,"  says  the  little  maid,  filtirdily ;  "I  fltn  8iir«  they 

look  very  good-natured,  and  don*t  mean  any  harm,**  and  so  die  eiiiiled  id 

beir  faces  as  sweetly  as  ever*    And  qpiib  fioon  ahe  Icai-nt  enough  to  imdcr< 

nd  for  herself. 

Although  Laura  was  so  sentimental  she  wfls  not  utterly  heartless^  and 
sbo  rather  liked  the  child ;  and  fiometimes  wben  slio  was  in  a  good  t««mpeT 
would  tell  hor  great  long  stories  about  her  youth,  and  the  south,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  were  in  love  with  her, — and  that  one  In  ^i<* 

wrote  such  heaps  and  heaps  of  poetry  ;  and  go  on  about  i  .id 

the  belle-paflftion,  while  the  little  girl  wondered  and  listened,  and  n^ltpocUkl 
Laura  more  and  more  every  day. 

"  How  can  you  talk  guch  nongeuire  to  the  child/*  said  thd  old  gc^ntJo* 
man  over  Uie  chimney. 

**Ah  I  that  is  a  man*s  speecii/*  said  the  lady  in  pvm,  ^Juuitlutv. 
'•  KoDsense ! — ^yes,  silent  dovotion.     Yes,  a  tioatt  hleo»ling 
In     '  *  '    ut  oncj  outwanl  sign j   f       '      "    *     '    ;'  a 

1  sieve!     There  are  BOT  — ^ 

DO  man  ! '' 


LiL-.Jl 


tfwtii       ttiiy 


M   gGuUcman, 


•*  1   am  mirpriKiMi   i* 
polifply. 

**  Are  jou  alludiiig  to  that  crti4ittir«  I^t^lrarch  7  **  ait-d  Luora.    '*  Hi 
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felK(i^§  qiiite  a  nuisance  at  last.  Always  groaning  and  sighing,  and 
iseiidiiig  me  scrawls  of  sonnets  to  decipher,  and  causing  dissension  between 
toe  aiid  my  dear  husband.  The  man  disgraced  himself  in  the  end  by 
taking  up  with  some  low,  vulgar  minx  or  other.  That  is  what  you  will 
find,"  she  continued,  addressing  the  little  girl, — <<men  are  false;  the 
truth  is  not  in  them.  It  is  our  sad  privilege  to  be  faithful— to  die 
breathing  the  name  beloved ;  heighho!  '*  and  though  she  spoke  to  the  little 
giri,  she  looked  at  the  old  gentleman  over  the  chimney-piece. 

*^  I  hidar  every  day  of  a  new  arrlvdl  expected  among  us,**  said  he,  fcelitig 
tmcbmfortable,  and  wishing  to  change  the  subject ;  <<a  little  Prints  in  a 
blue  coat  all  covbred  over  with  diamonds.** 

**  A  Prince  !  '*  cried  Laura,  brightening  up,—"  delightful  I  You  are, 
perhapsj  aware  that  1  have  been  accustomed  to  such  society  before 
this?'* 

"  This  one  is  but  a  child,'*  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  "  but  they  say  ho 
is  &  very  pretty  littlis  fellow.** 

«'  Oh,  I  wonder — ^I  wonder  if  he  is  the  little  Prince  I  dreamt  of,** 
thought  the  little  girl.     "  Oh,  kow  they  are  all  talking  about  him.** 

**  Of  course  they  will  put  him  in  here,"  said  Laura.  **  I  want  to  have 
news  of  the  dear  court.'* 

"  They  were  talking  of  it,**  said  the  old  gehtleman.  **  And  the  other 
night  in  the  study  they  said  he  would  make  a  nice  pendant  for  our  httle 
friohd  here.** 

When  the  little  peasant  maiden  heard  this,  her  heart  began  to  beat,  so 
that  the  room  seemed  to  swim  round  and  round,  and  if  she  had  not  held 
on  by  the  purple  bank  she  would  certainly  have  slipped  down  on  to  the 
carpet. 

"  I  have  never  been  into  the  study,*'  said  Laura,  fractiously ;  **  pray, 
who  did  you  meet  there  when  they  carried  yott  up  the  other  night  to 
examine  the  marks  on  your  back  ?  " 

**A  very  delightful  circle,"  said  the  old  gentleman;  "several  old 
friends,  and  some  very  distinguished  people  : — ^Mr.  Washington,  Dr.  John- 
son, the  Duke,  Sir  Joshua,  and  a  most  charming  Httle  lady,  a  friend  of 
his,  and  all  his  R.A.'s  in  a  group.  Our  host's  great-grandfather  is  also 
there,  and  Major  Andre,  in  whom  1  am  sure  all  gentle  ladies  must  take 
an  interest.'* 

"  I  never  heard  of  one  of  them,*'  said  Laura,  tossing  her  head.  "  And 
the  Httle  girl,  pray  who  is  she  9  '* 

"  A  very  charming  Httle  person,  with  round  eyes,  and  a  muff,  and 
a  big  bonnet.  Our  dear  young  fi-iend  here  would  make  her  a  nice 
Httle  maid." 

The  little  peasant  child's  heart  died  within  her.  "A  maid!  Yes, 
yes  ;  that  is  my  station.  Ah,  what  a  little  simpleton  1  am.  Who  am  I 
that  the  Prince  should  look  at  me  ?  What  was  I  thinking  about  ?  Ah, 
what  a  silly  child  I  am.** 
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And  BO,  when  night  came,  she  is'ent  to  sleep  very  sjid,  and  very  mnA 
ash&mod  of  herself,  upiin  her  purple  bank.  All  night  long  she  dreamed 
wild  drcamfl.  She  saw  the  little  Prince  eomiug  and  Roing  in  his  blue 
velvet  coat  and  Ms  long  fair  hair,  and  sometimes  he  looked  at  her 
scomfijllj. 

•*  You  low-horn,  wretched  little  peasant  child,'*  said  he,  *'  do  you 
expect  that  I,  a  prince,  am  going  to  notice  yon  ?  " 

But  sometimes  he  looked  kind,  and  once  he  held  out  his  hand  ;  and  J 
the  Uttle  girl  fell  down  on  her  knees,  in  her  dreamw,  and  wa^j  just  goingj 
to  clasp  it,  when  there  came  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder  and  a  great 
Hash  of  lightning,  and  waking  np  with  a  ntartf  she  heard  the  door  bang  aft j 
some  one  left  the  room  with  a  candle,  and  a  clock  struck  eleven,  and  somdi 
voices  seemed  dying  away,  and  then  all  was  quite  dark  and  quiet  again- 

But  when  morning  came,  and  the  little  girl  opened  her  eyes,  what 
was,  do  you  think,  the  first  thing  she  saw  leaning  up  agabst  the  back  of 
a  chftir  ?  Anybody  who  has  ever  been  in  love*  or  ever  read  a  novel,  will 
guess  that  it  was  the  little  Prince,  in  his  blue  coat,  with  all  his  beautiful 
orders  on,  and  hiu  long  fair  hair,  and  his  blue  eyes  already  wide  open  and 
fixed  upon  the  little  maid. 

**  Ab,  madam,"  said  he,  in  French,  •*  at  last  we  meet.     I  have  knoiml 
you  for  years  past.     When  I  was  in  the  old  palace  in  Italy,  I  UHcd  to 
dream  of  you  night  aHer  night.     There  was  a  marble  terrace  outtiiJe  the 
window,  with  statues  standing  in  the  sun,  and  orange-trees  blooming  yea 
by  year.     There  was  a  painted   ceiling  to  the  room,  with  fiying  figure 
flitting  round  a  circle.     There  was  a  great  blue  sky  without,  and  deoj^J 
shadows  came   striking  across .  the  marble  floor  dny  after  day  at  noon. 
And  1  was  so  weary,  oh  I  bo  weaiy,  until  one  night  1  saw  you  iu  my 
dreams,  and  you  seemed  to  say,  *  Courage,  httle  Prince,  couraga,     I,  too, 
am  waiting  for  you.     Courage,  dear  httle  Prince."     And  now,  at  last,  we 
meet,  madam,"  he  cried,  clasping  his  hands.     **  Ah  I  do  not  condemn  mo 
to  despair." 

The  little  peasant  maiden  felt  as  if  she  could  die  of  happiness, 

"Oh|  Prince,  Prince,"  she  sobbed,  •*  oh,  what  shall  I  say?  Oh*  I 
nm  not  worthy  of  yon.  Oh,  you  are  too  good  and  great  for  such  a  httle 
wretch  as  I.  There  is  a  young  lady  upetairn  who  will  suit  you  a 
thousand  times  better ;  and  I  will  be  your  little  miud,  and  brash  yoor 
antiful  coat." 

But  the  Prince  laughed  away  her  scmples  and  terrors,  and  vowed  sht 
"was  fit  to  be  a  princess  any  day  in  all  the  year  ;  and,  intle«*d,  th<j  ItttlA] 
girl,  though  &he  thought  so  humbly  of  herself,  ennld  not  but  see  how  ' 
he  thought  of  her.  And  so,  all  that  long  happy  day,  tlia  childron 
and  chattered  from  raoming  to  night,  mthcr  to  the  ^  — ^  "*  *  ,  wi 
would  have  preferred  holding  forth  herself.  But 
tlld  dumnt'V  looW(*d  on  with  a  gentle  Kmile  on  littt  kujd  red  iace,  and 
nodded  hi^  L^iid  ( rM^oin.M'iD-^lv  nt  t1i«ni  <  vt  }v  now  and  then* 
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An  ihat  day  tho  little  peasant  maiden  was  perfectly  happy,  and,  when 
eyening  fell,  went  to  sleep  as  usual  upon  her  flowery  bank,  looking  so 
sweet  and  so  innocent  that  the  little  Prince  Yowed  and  swore  to  himself 
ihat  all  his  life  should  be  devoted  to  her,  for  he  had  never  seen  her  like, 
and  that  she  should  have  a  beautiful  crown  and  a  velvet  gown,  and  be 
happy  for  ever  and  ever. 

Poor  little»maiden !  When  the  next  morning  came,  and  she  opened 
her  Bweet  blue  eiyes,  alas,  it  was  in  vain,  in  vain — ^in  vain  to  this  poor 
little  loving  heart.  There  stood  the  arm-chair,  but  the  Prince  was  gone. 
The  shutters  were  open,  the  sunshine  was  streaming  in  with  the  fresh 
morning  air ;  but  the  room  was  dark  and  dreary  and  empty  to  her.  The 
little  Prince  was  no  longer  there,  and,  if  she  thought  she  could  die  of 
happiness  the  day  before,  to-day  it  seemed  as  if  she  must  live  for  ever, 
her  grief  was  so  keen,  the  pang  so  cruel,  that  it  could  never  end. 

Quite  cold  and  shivering,  she  turned  to  Laura,  to  ask  if  she  knew  any- 
thing ;  but  Laura  could  only  inform  her  that  she  had  always  said  so — 
men  were  false — silent  devotion,  hearts  breaking  without  one  sign,  were 
a  woman's  privilege,  &c.  But,  indeed,  the  little  peasant  girl  hardly  heard 
what  she  was  saying. 

*^  The  housemaid  carried  him  ofif  into  the  study,  my  dear,*'  said  the 
old  gentleman,  very  kindly,  ''this  morning  before  you  were  awake.  But 
never  mind,  for  she  sneezed  three  times  before  she  left  the  room/' 

**  Oh,  what  is  that  to  me  ?  "  moaned  the  little  peasant  maiden.' 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  "  said  the  old  gentleman,  mysteriously.  **  Three 
sneezes  on  a  Friday  break  the  enchantment  which  keeps  us  all  here,  and 
to-night  at  twelve  o'clock  we  will  go  and  pay  your  little  Prince  a  visit." 

The  clock  was  striking  twelve  when  the  little  peasant  girl,  waking 
from  an  uneasy  dream,  felt  herself  tapped  on  the  shoulder. 

<'  Come,  my  dear,  jump,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  holding  out  his 
hand,  and  leaving  the  indignant  LaUra  to  scramble  down  by  herself  as 
best  she  could. 

This  she  did,  showing  two  long  thin  legs,  cased  m  blue  silk  stockings, 
and  reached  the  ground  at  last,  naturtdly  very  sulky,  and  greatly  offended 
by  this  want  of  attention.  : 

**  Is  this  the  way  I  am  to  be  treated  ?  "  said  she,  shaking  out  her 
train,  and  brushing  past  them  into  the  passage. 

There  she  met  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  hunying  up  from  the 
dining-room,  and  the  little  Prince,  in  the  blue  coat,  rushmg  towards  the 
drawing-room  door. 

**  You  will  find  your  love  quite  taken  up  with  the  gentleman  from  the 
chimney-piece,"  said  Laura,  stopping  him  spitefully.  "  Don't  you  see 
them  coming  hand-in-hand  ?  He  seems  quite  to  have  consoled  her  for 
your  absence." 

And  alas  1  at  that  instant  the  poor  little  maiden,  in  an  impulse  of 
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grttiitudo,  bftd  flung  her  arms  ronnd  her  kind  old  protestor,     **  WiD  jou 
really  take  me  to  him  ?'*  she  cried ;  **  oh,  how  good,  how  noble  yon  tire/' 

**  Didn*t  I  tell  yon  bo  ?  "  said  Lanro»  with  a  laugh. 

The  iiery  little  Prince  flaehed  np  with  rage  and  jealousy.  He  dftah^d 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  then,  when  the  little  peasant  maid  came  up 
suddoiily,  all  trembling  with  shy  happiness,  he  made  her  a  very  low  and 
sarcagtic  bow  and  turned  upon  his  heel. 

Ah,  me  I  Here  was  a  tragedy.  The  poor  little  girl  sank  down  in  a 
heap  on  the  sttui-s  all  ingenrible.  The  little  Prince,  noTer  looking  once 
behind,  walked  up  very  stately  straight  into  the  study  agamt  where  he  hegau 
to  make  love  to  Bir  Joshua's  litUe  lady  with  the  big  booiiet  and  the  big 
round  eyes. 

There  was  quite  a  hum  of  eonyersatioii  gobg  on  in  the  room*  Figures 
comiug  and  going  and  saluting  one  another  in  a  courtly  old-fhahioned  way* 
Bir  Joshua,  with  bis  trumpet,  was  walkmg  up  and  down  arm-in-arm  mih 
Dr.  Johnson  ;  the  doctor  ecowling  every  now  and  then  ofver  his  shoulder 
at  Mr.  Washington's  bust,  who  took  not  the  slightest  notice.  *^  Ha  t  ten 
minutes  past  midnight/'  observed  the  General,  looking  at  the  clock, 
is,  I  beheve,  well  ascertained  that  there  exists  some  conBiderable  dij 
between  the  hour  here  and  in  America.  I  know  not  exactly  what  that 
difference  is.     If  I  did  I  could  calculate  the  time  at  home.'* 

*'  Sir/*  said  Doctor  Johnson,  **  any  fool  could  do  as  much," 

The  bust  met  this  sally  with  a  blank  and  haughty  stare,  and  went  i 
talking  to  the  French  lady  who  was  leaning  against  the  cabinet. 

In  the  meantime  the  memberfl  of  the  Royal  Academy  had  all 
clambering  down  from  their  places,  leaving  the  model  alone  in  the  I 
Hghtod  hall  where  they  had  been  assembled.  He  remained  to  put 
his  clothes  and  to  extinguish  the  lights  wliich  had  now  been  bnming 
for  some  hundred  yean.  At  night,  when  we  ate  all  lying  Btretcfaed  oat 
on  our  beds,  how  raiely  we  think  of  the  companies  gathering  and 
awakening  in  our  darkened  rooms  below.  Mr«  H.  G.  Anderseii  was  one 
of  tlie  first  to  note  these  midnight  assemblies,  and  to  call  out  aiie&ition  to 
them.  In  a  very  wise  and  interesting  book  called  'Iluf  Ntacr*tckf7-  of 
Nurtfnitt'r^  (written  by  some  learned  Gt^rman  many  years  ago)  there  ia  m 
emulous  account  of  one  of  these  meetings,  witnessed  by  a  little  wmkelbl 
girl.  Ou  this  night,*  alas,  oo  one  was  waking ;  the  house  wae  dim  uith 
silence  and  obscurit}*,  and  the  a«4  story  of  my  little  peaaani  maidc^u  told 
on  with  no  lucky  interruption.  Poor,  poor  little  maiden  I  There  she 
lay  a  little  soft  round  heap  upon  the  stairs,  The  people  coming  and 
going  scarcely  noticed  her,  so  busy  were  they  making  the  meet  of  their 
brief  honjr  of  Ufe  and  liberty.  The  kind  old  gentleman  Jhun  orer  the 
ehinmey-pieee  stood  mbbiog  her  httle  cold  hands  in  hm^  and  aappettiiig 
her  dro<?pin|(  head  upon  hie  knee.  Tiirongh  the  iiindow  the  black  oighl 
tress  ahivored  nil  ^    '  '      '  '         '"I    choroh  eloe^ 

^UiehalfL  ujr. 
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''Tira,  lira»  lira/'  gong  a  siarange  little  figure  dressed  in  motley  clothes, 
saddenly  stopping  on  its  way.  **  What  have  we  here  ?  What  have  we 
hara  ?.  A  littU  peasant  maid  feinting  in  the  moonlight — an  old  gentleman 
trying  to  hring  her  to  I  Is  she  yonr  danghter,  friend  ?  Is  she  dead 
or  sick  or  shamming?  Why  do  yon  waste  yonr  preeioos  moments? 
CShnok  har  oat  of  window,  Tohy.  Throw  the  hahhy  ont  of  window.  I  am 
Mr.  Pnnch  off  the  inkstand ;  *'  and  with  another  horrihle  chuckle  the  litUe 
fignre  seemed  to  be  skipping  away. 

*<8top,  sir/'  said  the  old  gentleman,  very  sternly.  "listen  to 
what  I  have  to  tell  yon.  If  yon  see  a  little  Prince  npstairs  in  a  bine 
TArei  coat  teU  him  from  me  that  he  is  a  villain  and  a  frdse  heiurt ;  and 
if  this  yoong  lady  dies  of  grief  it  is  he  who  has  killed  her ;  she  was 
seeking  him  when  he  spumed  her.  TeU  him  this,  if  yon  please,  and  ask 
him  when  and  where  he  will  be  pleased  to  meet  me,  and  what  weapons 
he  will  choose." 

"  1*11  tell  him,"  said  Mt.  Punch,  and  he  was  off  in  a  minute. 
Presently  he  came  back  (somewhat  to  the  old  gentleman's  surprise). 
"  I  have  seen  your  little  Prince,"  said  he,  "  and  given  him  your  message ; 
but  I  did  not  wait  for  an  answer.  'Twere  a  pity  to  kill  him,  you  cruel- 
hearted  old  gentleman.  What  would  the  little  girl  say  when  she  came  to 
life  ?"  And  Punchinello,  who  was  really  kind-hearted,  although  flighty 
at  first  and  odd  in  manner,  knelt  down  and  took  the  little  pale  giri  into 
his  arms.  Her  head  fell  heavily  on  his  shoulder.  **  Oh,  dear !  What  is 
to  be  done  with  her  ?  "  sighed  the  old  gentleman,  helplessly  wringing  his 
hands  and  looking  at  her  with  pitiful  eyes ;  and  all  the  while  the  moon 
streamed  full  upon  the  fantastic  little  group. 

Meantime  the  little  Prince  upstairs  had  been  strutting  up  and  down 
hand  in  hand  with  the  English  beauty,  little  Lady  Marjory,  of  the  round 
brown  eyes.  To  be  sure  he  was  wondering  and  longing  after  his  little 
peasant  maiden  all  the  while,  and  wistfully  glancing  at  the  door.  But  not 
the  less  did  he  talk  and  make  gallant  speeches  to  her  little  ladyship,  who 
only  smiled  and  took  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  she  was  a  young 
lady  of  the  worid  and  accustomed  to  such  attentions  from  gentlemen. 
It  naturally  followed,  however,  that  the  Prince,  who  was  thinking  of  other 
things,  did  not  shine  as  usual  in  conversation. 

Laura  had  made  friends  with  the  great-grandfether,  who  wsa  an  elegant 
scholar  and  could  speak  the  most  perfect  Italian.  '<  Bee  what  a  pretty 
little  pair,"  said  he  ;  "  how  well  matched  they  are." 

'*  A  couple  of  silly  little  chits,"  said  she,  "  what  can  they  know  of 
love  and  passion  ?  "  and  she  cast  up  a  great  quavering  glance  with  her 
weak  blue  eyes.  "  Ah  I  believe  me,  sir,"  said  she,  "  it  is  only  at  a  later 
age  that  women  learn  to  feel  that  agonizing  emotion,  that  they  fade  and 
pme  away  in  silence.  Ah-ha !  What  a  tale  would  it  be  to  tell,  that 
untold  story  of  woman's  wrongs  and  un — ^unrequited  love  I  " 
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*•  Ookedookedoo,  there's  a  treat  m  store  for  yon,  young  man,**  said 
Mr.  Prmch.  Bkippmg  l>j.  "  Wil3  you  have  mj  rufflus  to  dry  yoor  tears  ? 
Go  it|  old  gii'l.'*  And  away  he  went,  leaving  Laura  speechleBS  •  from 
indignation.  Ho  went  on  to  where  the  Prince  was  standing,  and  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder. 

"Where  do  you  come  from,  yon  etrange  little  man?"  said 
Marjory. 

**  There  are  many  strange  things  to  be  seen  to-night,*'  said  Pane 
myeteriously  hiesing  out  his  words.  **  There's  a  little  peasant  girl  finintijs 
and  d}ing  in  the  moonlight ;  she  was  coming  to  find  her  love»  and  bo 
spumed  her ;  and  there  is  an  old  gentleman  trying  to  hring  her  to  life. 
Her  heart  is  hrealdng,  and  he  wants  blood  to  anoint  it,  he  says, — 
princely  blood — shed  in  the  moonhghti  tbop  by  drop  from  a  false  heart, 
and  it  is  for  yon  to  choose  the  time  and  tbt«  place.  Thia  lady  vnU  have 
to  find  another  cavaljer,  and  will  she  like  him,  Prince,  with  fool's  cap  and 
belUf  and  a  hump  before  and  behind  ?  In  that  case/*  says  Mi'.  Punch, 
with  a  caper,  **  I  am  her  very  humble  servant/' 

Lady  Maijory  did  not  answer,  but  looked  very  haughty,  as  fushiouable 
young  ladies  do,  and  Mr.  Punch  vanifihed  in  an  instant. 

**I  hope  I  shall  never  see  that  person  again,**  said  she.  **The  (br- 
wardnoss  of  common  people  is  really  mibearable.  Of  course  he  was 
talking  nonsense  ?  Little  Prince,  would  you  kindly  hold  my  muff  while 
I  tie  my  bonnet- strings  more  securely  ?  " 

The  Pi-ince  took  the  muff  without  speaking,  and  then  dropped  it  on 
the  floor  unconsciously.  Now  at  last  he  saw  clearly,  in  an  instant  it  wafl 
all  plain  to  him ;  he  was  half  disti'acted  with  shame  and  remorse.  Thtjrd 
was  a  vision  before  his  eyes  of  his  little  peasant  maiden^ — loved  so  fondly, 
and,  alas !  wantonly  abandoned  and  cnielly  deserted — cold  and  ptde  and 
dying  down  below  in  the  moonlight.  He  could  not  bear  the  thongbt  ■  *  » 
caught  Lady  Marjoi-y  by  tho  hand, 

•*Come/'  said  he,  **  oh,  come,  I  am  a  WTet<.^h,  a  wTctch  I  Oh,  I 
thought  she  had  deceived  me,  Oh^  come,  come  1  Oh,  my  litUe  ju.apani 
maiden.     Oh,  how  I  loved  her  l  " 

Lady  Marjory  drew  heiiielf  up.  "  You  may  gOt  Princr,  %>at  rwt  i  jini 
may  wish,**  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  her  great  round  eyes,  **  but  pray 
go  alone  ;  I  do  not  choose  to  meet  that  man  again.  I  will  wait  for  you 
here,  and  you  can  tell  me  yoxur  irtory  when  you  come  back.**  Lady 
Maijory,  generous  and  kind-hearted  as  she  was,  could  not  but  b<»  bort 
at  the  way  in  which,  as  it  seemed,  she  too  had  been  deceived,  nor  wiui 
f^he  used  to  being  thrown  over  for  httlo  peasmtt  maideiiis.  Thtn  litU^ 
Prince  with  a  scared  ikee  looked  round  tho  room  fur  some  one  with  wl 
to  leave  her,  but  no  one  showed  at  that  instant,  and  so,  balf-bewilde 
still  and  dreaming,  he  nished  away. 

Only  a  minute   before  1J»  itlemail  I'  '  S 

'Let  us  carry  the  little  gbl  is   the  bil  */ 
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teiniye  her,*'  And  so  it  happened  that  the  poor  little  Prince  came  to  the 
veiy  landing  where  they  had  waited  bo  long,  and  found  no  signs  of  those 
for  whom  he  was  looking. 

He  ran  ahont  desperately,  everywhere  asking  for  news,  hut  no  one  had 
any  to  give  him.  Who  ever  has  ?  He  passed  the  window  a  dozen  times 
without  thinking  of  looking  out.  Blind,  deaf,  insensible,  are  we  not  all 
to  our  dearest  friend  outside  a  door  ?  to  the  familiar  voice  which  is  calling 
for  us  across  a  street  ?  to  the  kind  heart  which  is  longing  for  us  behind  a 
plaster  wall  maybe.  Blind,  insensible  indeed,  and  alone;  oh,  how 
alone  I  He  first  asked  two  ladies  who  came  tottering  upstairs,  helplessly 
on  little  feet,  with  large  open  parasols,  though  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
ni^t.  One  of  them  was  smelling  at  a  great  flower  with  a  straight  stalk, 
the  other  fanning  herself  with  a  dried  lotus-leaf;  but  they  shook  their 
heads  idioticaUy,  and  answered  something  in  their  own  language — one  of 
those  sentences  on  the  tea-caddies,  most  likely.  These  were  Chinese 
ladies  from  the  great  jar  in  the  drawing-room.  Then  he  met  a  beautiful 
little  group  of  Dresden  china  children,  pelting  each  other  with  flowers  off 
the  chintz  chairs  and  sofas,  but  they  laughed  and  danced  on,  and  did  not 
even  stop  to  answer  his  questions.  Then  came  a  long  procession  of 
persons  all  dressed  in  black  and  white,  walking  sedately,  running,  sliding 
up  the  banisters,  riding  donkeys,  on  horses,  in  carriages,  pony-chaises, 
omnibuses,  bathing-machines ;  old  ladies  with  bundles,  huge  umbrellas, 
and  band-boxes ;  old  gentlemen  with  big  waistcoats ;  red-nosed  gentle- 
men ;  bald  gentlemen,  muddled,  puzzled,  bewildered,  perplexed,  indignant. 
Young  ladies,  dark-eyed,  smiling,  tripping  and  dancing  in  hats  and 
feathers,  curls  blowing  in  the  wind,  in  ball-dresses,  in  pretty  morning 
costumes ;  schoolboys  with  applo  cheeks ;  little  girls,  babies,  pretty 
servant-maids ;  gigantic  footmen  (marching  in  a  corps) ;  pages  walking 
on  their  heads  after  their  mistresses,  chasing  Scotch  terriers,  smashing, 
crashing,  larking,  covered  with  buttons. 

**  What  is  this  crowd  of  phantoms,  the  ghosts  of  yesterday,  and  last 
week?" 

"  We  are  all  the  people  out  of  Mr.  Leech's  picture-books,"  says  an  old 
gentleman  in  a  plaid  shooting-costume  ;  "  my  own  name  is  Briggs,  sir ;  I 
am  sorry  I  can  give  you  no  further  information." 

Any  other  time,  and  the  little  Prince  must  have  been  amused  to  see 
them  go  by,  but  to-night  he  rushes  on  despairingly ;  he  only  sees  the  little 
girl's  pale  face  and  dying  eyes  gleaming  through  the  darkness.  More 
Dresden,  more  Chinese ;  strange  birds  whirr  past,  a  partridge  scrambles 
by  with  her  little  ones.  Gilt  figures  climb  about  the  cornices  and  furni- 
ture ;  the  book- cases  are  swarming  with  busy  little  people ;  the  little  gold 
cupid  comes  down  off  the  clock,  and  looks  at  himself  in  the  looking-glass. 
A  hundred  minor  personages  pass  by,  dancing,  whirling  in  bewildering 
circles.  On  the  walls  the  papering  turns  into  a  fragrant  bower  of  creeping 
flowers ;  all  the  water-colour  landscapes  come  to  life.   Bain  beats,  showers 
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fall,  oloudfi  drift,  light  warms  and  Btreams,  water  deopenSi  waTeleta  «weQ 
and  plush  tranquilly  on  tho  shores.  Bhips  begin  to  sail,  Bails  fiil«  and  nway 
they  go  gliding  across  the  lake-Uko  walera  so  beautifuUy  that  I  cannot 
help  desoribing  it,  though  uU  this^  I  know,  is  of  qaite  common  occuircmce 
»nd  has  been  often  written  about  before.  The  little  Prince,  indeed,  paid 
no  atit>ution  to  all  that  was  going  on,  but  went  and  threw  himeelf  down 
beforo  the  purple  bank,  and  vowed  with  despair  in  hie  heart  he  would  wait 
there  until  his  little  peasant  maiden  shoold  come  again. 

There  Laum  saw  him  sitting  on  a  stool,  with  liis  fair  hair  all  dl- 
ehuTelJodi  and  his  arms  hanging  wearily^  Bhe  had  come  back  to  look  for 
one  of  her  pearl  enrrings,  and  when  she  had  discovered  it,  thought  it  would 
be  but  friendly  to  cheer  the  Prince  up  a  bit|  and,  accordingly,  tapped  him 
facetiously  on  the  shoulder,  and  declared  bhe  should  tell  Lady  Marjory  of 
him.  **  Waiting  there  for  the  little  peasant  child  ;  oh,  you  naughty  fickla 
creature  !  "  said  she,  playfully. 

**you  have  made  mischief  enough  for  one  night.  OoT*  »u4  the 
Prince,  looking  her  full  in  the  face  with  his  wan  wild  eyefl,  ao  that  Laora 
shrank  away  a  little  abashed,  and  then  he  turned  his  back  upon  her, 
hid  his  faee  in  bis  hands. 

Ho  the  Bprightly  Laura,  finding  that  there  was  no  one  to  talk  to  her, 
frisked  up  into  the  study  again,  and  descrying  Lady  Maijory  standing  all 
by  herself  I  instantly  joined  her. 

This  is  certainly  a  lachrymose  history.  Here  was  Laily  Matjory 
sobbing  and  crying  too  I  Her  groat  brown  eyes  were  glistening  with  loam, 
and  the  drops  were  faUing — pat — pat  upon  her  muff,  and  the  big  bonnet 
had  tnmbled  off  on  her  shoulders,  and  the  poor  little  lady  looked  tho 
picttirt^  of  grief  and  melancholy. 

**  Well,  I  never  !  "  said  Mrs,  Do  Bade.  **  More  tears.  What  a  set  of 
ailiy  children  you  ore  I  Here  is  yonr  ladyship,  there  his  little  highni'tis, 
not  to  mention  that  absurd  peasant  child,  who  is  coming  uptairs  and 
looking  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  who  Ikintad  away  again  when  I  told  hcv 
that  the  Prince's  intended  was  here,  but  not  the  Prince,  As  for  her — I 
never  had  any  pa  .  ,  ." 

♦*  His  highnsss  9  The  Prince  do  yon  moan, — ^is  he  safe  then  f  **  said 
Lady  Maijofy,  suddenly  stopping  short  in  her  sobs,  **  Tell  me  immo* 
diately  whon,  whore,  how,  did  you  scp  him  ?  " 

**  Tho  naughty  creature,  I  gave  liim  warning,"  said  Lanra,  holding  up 
am  finger,  **  and  so  I  may  tell  your  ladyship  without  auy  compunction. 
Hftigho^  I  £m1  hr  your  ladyship.  I  enn  remember  past  Umas  ;^ woman  is 
daonedt  doomed  to  lonely  memories  I  Mod  are  iidse,  the  tmth 
is  not.  ,  ,  .  /* 

"  Hjui  he  fbttght  a  duel, — is  he  wonnded  ?     Ob.   ubv  .1i1  I  lot 
go  1  **  eried  Lsdy  Maijory,  impotuounly. 

•*He  bi  wntmdrd,**  said   Laura,  lookuig  r*'r 
nemn  kom  such  ii^\iries.    It  is  us  poor  women 
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a  g-g-groaa."  Hare  she  looked  np  to  see  if  the  bust  of  General  Washington 
was  hstening. 

I^dy  Malory  seized  her  arm  mth  an  impatient  little  grip.  <<  Why 
don't  yon  speak  out  instead  of  standing  there  maundering  I ''  she  cried. 

*<Hi-i-i,"  squeaked  the  green  woman.  ''Well,  then,  he  likes  the 
peasant  girl  better  than  your  ladyship,  and  it  is  his  h-heart  which  is 
wounded.  It  would  be  a  very  undesirable  match/'  she  continued  con- 
fidentially, recovering  her  temper.  ''As  a  friend  of  the  family,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  prevent  it.  Indeed,  it  was  I  who 
iHToke  the  affiur  off  in  the  first  instance.  Painful  but  neoessaiy.  Who 
earefl  for  a  little  shrimp  of  a  peasant, — at  least — ^I  am  rather  sorry  for  the 
child.  But  it  can't  be  helped,  and  nobody  will  miss  her  if  she  does  die 
of  grief:" 

"  Die  of  grief  I "  said  Lady  Maijoiy,  wonderingly. 

<<Iia»  mydear,  it's  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world,"  remarked 
liama. 

''Die  of  grief,"  repeated  Lady  Marjory ;  and  just  as  she  was  speaking, 
in  came  through  the  door,  slowly,  silently  stopping  every  now  and  then  to 
test,  and  then  advancing  once  again,  the  old  genUeman,  and  Punchinello, 
bearing  between  them  the  lifeless  form  of  the  little  peasant  maiden.  They 
came  straight  on  to  where  Lady  Maijoiy  was  standing :  they  laid  the 
child  gently  down  upon  the  ground. 

«  We  brought  her  here,"  said  the  old  gentleman  gloomily,  ''  to  see  if 
the  Prince,  who  has  killed  her,  could  not  bring  her  to  life  again." 

"  O  dear,  0  dear,"  sighed  Punchinello,  almost  crying. 

"  Poor  little  thing,  dear  little  thing."  This  was  from  Lady  Maijory, 
suddenly  falling  on  her  knees  beside  her,  rubbing  her  hands,  kissing  her 
pale  face,  sprinkling  her  with  the  contents  of  her  smelling-bottle.  **  She 
can't,  and  shan't,  and  mustn't  die,  if  the  Prince  or  if  I  can  save  her.  He 
is  heart-broken.  You,  madam,"  she  cried,  turning  to  Laura,  **  go  down, 
do  you  hear,  and  bring  him  instantly  ?  Do  you  undei*stand  me,  or  you 
will  repent  it  all  your  life."  And  her  eyes  flashed  at  her  so  that  Laura, 
looking  quite  limp  somehow,  went  away,  followed  by  Punchinello.  In  a 
minute  the  Prince  came  rushing  in  and  fell  on  his  knees  beside  Lady 
Maijory. 

And  so  it  happened  that  the  little  peasant  maiden  lying  insensible  in 
Lady  Maijory's  arms,  opened  her  sad  eyes,  as  the  Prince  seized  her  hand. 
His  presence  had  done  more  for  her  than  all  the  tender  care  of  the  two  old 
fellows.  For  one  instant  her  face  lighted  up  with  life  and  happiness,  but 
then  looking  up  into  Lady  Marjory's  face,  she  sank  back  with  a  piteous, 
shuddering  sigh. 

The  old  gentleman  was  furious.  "Have  you  come  to  insult  her?" 
he  said  to  the  Pi-ince.  "  To  parade  your  base  infidelity,  to  wound  and  to 
strike  this  poor  little  thing  whom  you  have  already  stricken  so  sorely  ?  You 
shaU  answer  for  this  with  your  blood,  sir,  and  on  the  spot  I  say." 
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"  Hold  your  stupid  oM  tongue,  you  silly  old  gentleman/'  siiid  Mr. 
Punch.  "  See  how  pale  the  little  Prince  looks,  and  how  bis  eyts  are 
dimly  flashiog.  Ho  has  not  come  hither  to  tiiuntph,  but  to  weep  and  Bing 
dirges.     Is  it  not  so,  little  Prince  ?  '* 

**  Weep»  yes,  and  sing  dirges  for  his  owb  funeral,"  cried  the  old  gen- 
tleman, more  and  more  excited.  **  Draw,  sir,  and  defend  yourself,  if  you 
are  a  gentleman," 

But  Lady  lilarjorj^  turning  from  one  to  the  other,  exclaimed,— 

•*  Prince,  dear  Prinee,  you  will  not  fight  this  good  gentleman,  who  has 
taken  such  tender  care  of  your  little  peasant  maiden.  Sir/*  to  the  old 
gentleman^  **  it  would  he  you  who  would  break  her  heart,  were  you  to  do 
him  harm." 

**  And  why  should  you  want  to  do  him  harm  ?  "  said  the  little  peasant, 
rousing  herself  and  looking  up,  vith  a  very  sweet  imploring  look  in  her 
blue  eyes,  and  clasping  her  hands.  **  He  has  done  me  none.  It  is  the 
pride  and  happiness  of  my  hi'e  to  think  that  he  should  ever  hare  deigned 
to  notice  me.  It  would  not  have  been  fit,  indeed,  that  he,  a  Prince^ 
should  have  mamed  a  little  low-bom  peasant  like  myself." 

The  Prince,  scarce  knowing  what  he  did,  beat  his  forehead,  dashed 
hot  burning  tears  from  his  eyes. 

"  Sir,"  said  he  to  the  old  gentleman.  **  kill  me  on  the  spot ;  it  is  thd 
only  fate  I  deserve,  it  will  be  well  to  rid  the  eaith  of  such  a  monster. 
Farewell,  little  maiden ;  farewell,  Lady  Maijory.  You  will  comfort  her 
when  I  am  gone.  And  do  not  regret  mo ;  remember  only  that  I  wi 
unworthy  of  your  love  or  of  hers."  And  he  tore  open  his  blue  velvet 
coati  and  presented  his  breast  for  the  old  gentleman  to  pierce  through 
and  through. 

Kow  Lady  Maijoty  began  to  smile,  instead  of  lookbg  as  frightened 
and  melancholy  as  everybody  ebe, 

**  Button  up  your  coat,  dear  little  Prince,"  said  she.  **  You  will  have 
to  wait  long  for  that  sword-thrust  you  ask  for.  Meantime  you  must 
console  the  little  peasant  girl,  not  I ;  for  it  is  I  who  bid  you  farewell." 

'*  Ah,  gracious  lady,"  cried  the  poor  little  monster,  covering  her  hand 
with  kisses,  ^*  it  is  too  late,  too  late  ;  a  man  who  has  broken  her  heart,  \ 
I'Hrho  has  trifled  with  yours  so  basely,  deserves  only  to  die — only  to  die/' 

*•  Let  me  make  a  confession,"  said  Lady  Marjory,  speaking  with  a 
tender  sprightlincss,  while  a  soft  gleam  shone  in  her  eyes.  *'  Our  English 
hearts  are  cold,  dear  Prince,  and  slow  to  kindle.  It  is  only  now  I  leoni 
what  people  feci  vrbcn  they  are  in  love;  and  my  heart  is  whole,"  sho  rubUul. 
with  a  blush. 

Buch    kiUil  \NniaH  ;iml  Minli  K  rnijjd    not   but  do  gOod  WOrk.       Uijo    ILUJO 

Prince  almost  left  off  sobbiiig,  and  began  to  dry  his  eyes.     Meonwhiltf, 
Lady  Marjor>'  turned  to  the  little  peasant  maiden* 

*'  You  must  not  liMti^n  to  him  when  he  talks  #ncli  nonsense,  and  is  so 
tragic  and  sentimental,"  she  said*     **  He  thought  you  had  deoelvod  bim, 
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and  cared  for  some  one  else.  He  sobbed  it  in  my  ear  when  he  went  away 
to  find  you." 

"  Hey-de-dy-diddle/*  cried  Punchinello,  capering  about  for  joy ;  **  and 
I  know  who  told  him — the  woman  in  green,  to  be  sure.  I  heard  her.  Oh 
the  languishing  creature  I  Oh  the  pining  wild  cat !  Oh  what  tender  heart? 
have  women !     Oh  what  feelings — what  gushing  sentiment !  " 

"  You  hold  your  tongue,  you  stupid  Mr.  Punch,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, who  had  put  up  his  sword,  and  quite  forgiven  the  Httle  Prince. 

<<  And  so  good-by,  dear  friends,"  said  Lady  Marjory,  sadly  indeed, 
but  with  a  face  still  beaming  and  smiling.  **  See  the  moon  is  setting  ; 
our  hour  is  ended.     Farewell,  farewell,"  and  she  seemed  to  glide  away. 

<'  Ah,  fEurewell  I  "  echoed  the  others,  stretching  out  their  hands. 

The  last  rays  were  streaming  from  behind  the  house-tops.  With  them 
the  charm  was  ending.  The  Prince  and  the  peasant  girl  stood  hand  in 
hand  in  the  last  lingering  beams. 

**  Good-night,"  said  Punchinello,  skipping  away. 

*'  Farewell,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

**  Goodness  1  make  haste,"  said  Laura,  rushing  downstairs,  two  steps 
at  a  time 

It  seemed  like  a  dream  to  the  little  peasant  child,  still  standing 
bewildered.  One  by  one  the  phantoms  melted  away,  the  moon  set,  and 
darkness  fell.  She  still  seemed  to  feel  the  clasp  of  the  little  Princess 
hand  in  hers,  she  still  heard  the  tones  of  his  voice  ringing  in  her  ears, 
when  she  found  herself  once  more  on  her  bank  of  wild-fiowers,  and 
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XV. — Antagonistic  Talk. 

Lbt  any  one  who  knows  wbat  the  thing  is  Ray  if  there  ia  not  sometluiljiil 
snggestire  of  the  battle-field  abont  one  of  those  BpGcial  entertaiimienti 
which  may  be  called  "clever  parties,"  and  which  are  given  at  eertniji 
houses  in  London.  I  am  not  upeaking  now  of  merely  fashionable  enter- 
tainments or  of  very  nmneronsly  attended  dinner-parties,  but  of  such  a 
carefully  arranged  asaemhly  as  it  sometimefl  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  diner-out 
to  join,  where  almost  every  man  in  company  is  eelebrat^^d  for  eotnething, 
and  where  the  women  are  cleTer,  and  keen»  and  initiated,  and  of  tho 
world.  As  yon  eit  down  to  dinner  on  on  occasion  of  this  sort,  and  glaneo  np 
and  down  tho  table,  I  say  that  there  is  something,  if  yon  happen  to  bo  a 
stranger  to  most  of  the  company,  that  one  is  forced  to  regwrd  as  jnst  a  little 
imposing  about  tho  look  of  tho  ecenc,  A  Httle  imposing,  and  to  one  in  ii 
good  and  wholesome  state  of  mind  and  body,  not  a  little  stimtilating. 
What  doea  that  np-and-down  glance  convey  to  you  ?  It  conveys,  first,  a 
sense  of  hght,  and  brightneas,  and  sparkle — light,  of  clustered  candles  all 
ablaze  together j  brightnosB,  of  radiant  table-linen,  spoUees  and  crisp; 
Bparlde,  of  glasS|  of  china,  of  plate,  of  many-coloured  flowers  and  cry8t4\llizt*d 
firwits,  of  blocks  of  ice»  of  ladies'  glittering  jewels.  Perhaps  yoti  see  tlicjso 
things  before  you  see  the  guests  themselves  sitting  round  tho  table,  perhaps 
you  see  them  later,  perhapft  you  see  them  not  at  all*  only  receiving  an 
impression  of  them  mechanically,  and  without  knowing  it.  Bo  this  as  ii 
may,  it  is  certain,  that  bcforo  you  have  been  seated  long  yon  will  begin 
to  examine  the  living  surroundings  of  tha  table— tho  guests  with  whom 
you  are  sitting  at  meat.  They  are  all  moving  and  swaying  ahoni  at  first, 
settling  tbcniBolves  in  their  places,  tbe  ladies  taking  off  their  gloves  and 
jUactDg  them  by  their  finger-glasses,  the  men  unfohhng  their  niipKins. 
Everybody  looks  about  a  little,  and  one  or  two  ladies  use  their  gold  double 
eye-glasses  to  aid  their  observaticms*  The  clean  black  and  whit«  men,  and 
tho  coloured  ladies,  pink,  blue,  primrose,  are  in  u  row  before  you  and  on 
either  aido.  You  take  tbe  men  first,  perhaps,  in  your  scrutiny.  Om"  of 
these  is  an  under- secretaz^',  another  in  a  civil  servant;  Ihia  odo  ia  a 
Saturday  renower,  that  a  renowned  artist  much  •*  in  sociotyi"  Tboro  if  ft 
celebrated  traveller,  too,  who  knows  abont  Abyssinia  ;  and  cioo  or  iwa  moti 
with  a  speciality,  an  bventor^  a  polioo  ma^trate<  a  geoaralissiino  of  lur« 
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bngadd0.  There  will  be  present,  moreover,  in  such  an  assembly  as  this, 
ana  or  two  men  whom  at  first  sight  yon  will  set  down  as  more  well- 
dressed  nobodies,  bat,  on  inquiry,  yon  will  find  that  these,  too,  are  distin- 
gniahed  in  their  way — distingaished,  one  by  his  immense  wealth,  another 
by  his  high  rank,  a  third  by  the  possession  of  a  yonng  wife,  who  is  pretty  and 
£EUknnating,  and  who  can  hardly  be  invited  wiUiont  her  natural  protector. 

The  ladies  who  sit  between  these  distinguished  personages  are  them- 
selves well  known  in  the  world.  There  are  one  or  two  exceedingly  clover 
oneSi  not — ^let  it  be  understood — ^what*  are  called  strong-minded  women, 
who  wear  waistcoats  and  give  lectures,  but  thoroughly  initiated  women  of 
the  world ;  who  know  what  is  going  on,  who  can  discuss  politics  and  public 
questions,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  who  are  well  informed  as  to  the  things 
which  society  takes  note  of ;  who  are  sharp  and  swift  to  understand,  and 
who  can  tell  a  good  story  cleverly,  as  well  as  listen  to  one  intelligently. 
There  are  certain  matrons  of  this  type  to  be  met  with  in  our  London 
world,  whose  cleverness,  and,  above  all,  whose  quickness  of  wit  must 
be  subjects  of  profound  wonder  and  admiration  to  all  observant  persons 
who  frequent  the  society  in  which  these  ladies  are  to  be  mot.  Some 
of  these  are  professed  talkers,  who— -like  professed  talkers  of  the  other 
sex — doubtless  prepare  a  little  beforehand  for  the  evening's  conversa- 
tional exploits,  keeping  their  attention  on  the  alert  during  their  day's  work 
or  day's  play,  according  to  the  light  in  which  a  morning  and  afternoon 
spent  in  m^ng  calls,  in  receiving  the  same,  in  shopping,  in  attending 
concerts,  and  fiower-shows,  and  picture  exhibitions,  and  in  driving  in  the 
Park,  may  be  regarded  by  the  reader.  While  engaged  in  these  different 
pursuits  the  lady  talker  will  keep  her  eyes  and  oars  open,  just  as  the  male 
talker  will,  in  the  course  of  his  daily  round,  lest  anything  that  would  make 
talk  in  the  evening  should  haply  escape  notice.  Two  or  throe  ladies  of  tho 
type  here  described,  one  or  two  matrons  whose  high  rank  gives  them  a 
claim,  and  a  beauty  or  two — whose  husbands,  as  has  been  said,  are  some- 
where at  table — mako  up  tho  number  of  ladies  who  contribute  so  largely  to 
the  successful  general  look  of  a  London  dinner-table  as  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  it.  I  venture  to  ask,  does  it  not,  especially  at  first  sight, 
look  a  little  formidable?  Elsewhere  in  these  chapters,  where  mention 
is  made  of  the  requirements  of  a  talker,  confidence  and  courage  are  men- 
tioned among  them.  They  may  well  be  so  mentioned.  A  company  such  as 
this,  to  a  nervous  man,  is  perhaps  rather  an  alarming  company.  Those  men 
are  well  informed,  hard  to  please  or  interest,  sarcastic,  and  not  a  little 
disposed  to  be  contradictory  and  antagonistic  with  strangers.  Those  ladies, 
again,  are  just  a  little  difficult  to  deal  with.  They  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  life,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  present  before  them  any  subject, 
or  any  piece  of  information,  in  which  you  might  hope  to  interest  them. 
They  are  perhaps  a  little  sophisticated ;  some  of  them  a  little  cold  and  worldly ; 
and — accustomed  to  one  set,  and  to  the  talk  of  that  set — are  somewhat  dis- 
couraging towards  anybody  who  does  not  precisely  belong  to  it.  For  there 
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tue  all  BorU  of  societies  m  this  vast  world  of  London.  So  many  tbui  two 
people  may  go  out,  night  alter  night,  for  a  whole  season,  hoih  freqaetitiDij 
perfectly  good  conapony  of  its  kind,  and  yet,  because  their  seta  are  differer  l, 
may  not  meet  twice  in  the  time.  This  being  eo,  it  someUmes  happens,  its 
in  tlio  case  wo  are  supposing,  that  you  find  yourself  in  a  very  brilliant  ©oni' 
pany  which  is  composed  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  of  persona  who  are  anknown 
to  you  J  and,  under  those  circumstances,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  you  may  find 
your  conversational  path  beset  by  snares  and  pit-falls.  It  is  at  siich  a  time 
that  a  talk  student,  who  is  not  as  yet  well  versed  in  his  art,  or  qualified  for 
the  encounter  by  many  previous  struggles,  and  much  previous  ciptaieDce, 
will  be  sharply  and  severely  tried ;  and  it  is  with  the  object  of  informing 
or  reminding  such  of  what  they  have  to  expect  when  entering  certain  circles, 
that  this  chapter  is  written.  It  is  not  intended  to  discourage  the  beginner, 
but  only  to  pat  him  on  his  guard  and  help  him. 

There  L)  just  now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  a  Erpirit  of  antagonism 
abroad,  which  shows  itself  on  all  sorts  of  occasions  when  men  are  met 
together  ostensibly  with  the  object  of  enjoying  themselves  and  engaging  in 
what  is  facetiously  cidled  friendly  intercourse.  This  spirit  pervades,  m  an 
cs{>ccial  degree,  such  a  company  as  that  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in  this 
chapter.  There  are,  indeed,  members  of  our  societv-  in  London,  and  they 
are  neither  few  in  number  nor  insignificant  in  position,  in  whom  this  same 
tendency  to  antagonism  is  developed  to  so  extraordinary  an  extent  that  the 
gratifying  it  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  object  which  they  have  in  g^^ing 
into  the  world  at  all*  To  lie  in  wait  for  other  men,  to  watch  for  an 
opportunity  of  pouncing  upon  gome  mistake  or  detecting  some  inaccuracy, 
Be  em  to  be  the  sole  object  and  reason  of  their  engaging  at  all  in  what  ore 
called  social  amusements.  Men  of  this  sort  are  great  at  contradiction.  If 
you  say,  in  tho  presence  of  one  of  them,  that  Cologne  is  the  dirtiest  town, 
which  you  ever  &et  foot  in,  ho  is  quite  sure  to  assert  that  he  has  visited 
that  city  a  great  many  times,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  has 
always  been  quite  struck  by  the  cleanliuess  of  its  streets  and  of  their 
inhabitimta.  '*  I  suppose  you  are  aware,"  ho  adds,  *'  that,  judging  by  the 
sanitary  reports,  tho  healthiness  of  Cologne  is  considerably  above  the 
average,  and  that  in  respect  of  drainago  and  water  supply,  it  h  lunl^oil 
upon  as  very  much  ahead  of  any  town  in  Germany," 

Of  this  school,  which  surely  everybody  will  agree  has  in  tbi  r  i  in  v  many 
disciples,  it  is  likely  enough  that  you  would  meet  with  moifi  ibiLn  ono 
professor  on  such  an  occasion  as  that  which  wo  are  now  considering.  It 
wotild  be  rash  in  no  ordinary  degi'oe  for  a  mere  student  to  venture  to 
engage  such  a  person  in  argument.  But  beginners  sometimes  ara  ri^h«  and 
lot  us  suppose  that  you  haife  done  so.  Let  us  nuppose  that  some  «ubj#»r*t 
has  come  up  on  which  you  are  det<!irmin©d  to  express  your  optmon.1 
That  of  horso^oating  \a  m  likely  to  bo  brought  forwanl  juxt  at  thW 
particular  period  of  tljo  world'u  history  as  any  other.  You  have  mad« 
Qp  jour  mind  lo  join  in  tho  couTersalion  on  thin  enticing  topic,   nod 
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jou  straightway  commit  yourself  to  an  opinion  which  is  nnfayonrable 
to  the  nse  of  the  meat  in  question  as  an  article  of  human  food. 
Instantly  the  gentleman  opposite  is  down  upon  you.  Why  do  you  object 
to  it  ?  he  asks.  Have  you  any  argument  to  put  forward  agaiust  it  ?  You 
probably  reply  to  this  that  there  is  something  repugnant  to  you  about 
the  idea  of  eating  horse-flesh.  And  here  yon  get  a  faU  at  starting ;  for,  on 
being  pressed  for  an  answer  as  to  why  the  idea  is  repulsive,  you  are  com- 
peUed — ^hi^ving  really  no  better  reason  handy — to  acknowledge  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  feeling ;  and,  further,  to  admit  that  we  in  this  country  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  idea  of  eating  horse  as  a  disgusting 
proceeding.  I  fear  that  our  contradictory  gentleman  will  look  a  little 
contemptuous  when  he  hears  this  answer.  Beally,  he  says,  looking  about 
him  gravely,  in  the  presence  of  such  practical  difficulties  as  those  by  which  we 
are  just  now  surrounded — ^the  providing  the  poor  with  food  to  eat  being  one  of 
them — ^he  thinks  that  questions  of  mere  feeling — ^why  did  you  let  that  unlucky 
'  word  slip  ? — can  hardly  claim  much  consideration ;  while  as  to  our  not  being 
accustomed  to  regard  horse-flesh  in  the  light  of  a  fit  article  for  human 
food,  he  would  be  glad  to  know  how  we  are  to  get  accustomed  to  that  idea, 
or,  indeed,  to  any  other,  if  we  refuse  to  entertain  it  at  first  starting.  The 
horse,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  a  singularly  clean-feeding  animal,  much  more 
so  than  are  ducks,  pigs,  and  many  other  creatures  which  we  use  for  food 
without  the  least  hesitation.  This  has  been  a  bad  beginning  of  yours,  and 
after  this  first  failure  it  is  likely  that  you  will  change  your  tactics,  and  fall 
back  upon  a  more  practical  view  of  the  question.  You  believe  that  horse- 
flesh must  bo  tougher  than  other  meat.  The  hard  work  which  a  horse 
does,  you  say,  must  make  his  flesh,  which  consists  of  the  muscles 
which  the  animal  uses  in  his  labour,  both  tough  and  stringy. 
Your  opponent  asks  you  if  it  is  a  fact  that  such  is  the  eflect  of 
work  upon  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  you  respond  that  you  believe  it 
is:  are  not  the  legs  of  a  fowl,  which  are  in  continual  use,  more 
tough  than  the  wings,  which  it  never  uses  at  all  ?  The  enemy  has  not 
observed  this  phenomenon.  A  leg  of  mutton  is  tender  enough,  he  says, 
yet  the  sheep  uses  its  legs  incessantly.  The  leg,  you  persist,  is  not  so 
tender  as  the  loin,  but  this  again  your  opponent  fails  to  perceive.  All  he 
knows  is  that  he  dined  ofl*  a  saddle  of  mutton — which  is  two  loins — a 
couple  of  days  ago,  at  the  club,  and  it  was  so  tough  that  he  made  a 
complaint  to  the  committee. 

Now  what  can  you,  a  neophyte  and  beginner,  do  against  a  man  like 
this  ?  What  can  you  do  against  his  neighbour  next  but  one — a  member  of 
this  same  contradictory  school,  but  practising  his  art  with  a  diflerence. 
This  is  the  man  who  sits  by  and  sneers ;  the  man  who  lies  in  wait  that  he 
may  be  ready,  in  case  you  should  make  some  trifling  mis-statement  or  be 
guilty  of  some  small  inaccuracy,  to  descend  upon  you  and  expose  you 
without  mercy.  The  kind  of  person  this,  who,  when  you  introduce  into 
your  talk  your  favourite  passage  about  the  **  man  who  has  not  nftisio  in 
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kis  floul/'  grimly  inqaires  from  whom  yon  aro  quoibg,  and  who  thdn 
Imoeii  joor  eomewlmt  inJigiumt  reply  Uiat  the  pnssagii  m  question  if  from 
k  Bhakspeaie  of  courBOt  iviili  a  calm  asst^rtiou  thai  there  is  no  soeh  line  In 
I  the  whole  of  that  author's  works.  Then,  after  a  little  pause,  he  remarks, 
*"  Tho  hne  which  you  are  probably  thinking  of  mna  thus : — '  The  man 
that  hath  no  music  in  hhnseljV  Bnd  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the  filth  act  of 
Merchant  of  Ftfjitw,"  A  most  diffienlt  pemoDage  to  get  on  with  oertainly* 
even  lor  an  hour  or  two  after  dmner.  He  seta  you  right  in  your  qti> 
and  in  yomr  facts  and  figures.  Ho  is  for  ever  bringing  the  con 
up  abruptly  with  some  set  pliraso  :  **  I  must  beg  to  differ  with  you  there ;  '* 
or,  **  Arc  you  quite  sure  that  those  are  the  exact  facts  of  the  case  ?  **  Thero 
is,  ia  truth,  no  way  of  entirely  baffling  him.  If  ho  eannot  diBcredtt  yonr 
statements,  either  by  reason  of  you,  wisely,  not  making  any,  or  iK^eause  of 
tbeir  beingf,  when  made,  of  the  impregnable  *'  two  and  two  ore  four  '*  onier, 
he  then  takes  to  contrudicting  your  opinions,  and  this  in  a  cynical  and 
taoering  fashion  which  is  not  without  aggravation,  Buppose,  for  instance, 
I  lluit  on  one  of  those  occasions  when  this  amiable  pervton's  eombatiro 
a|ip«tite  is  at  its  sharpest,  you,  whom  he  regards  for  the  time  as  bis 
*  natural  enemy,  venture  to  express  your  a<lmiration  of  some  act  of  generosity 
«*Hiomo  one  of  those  princely  doedi  by  which,  from  time  to  time,  eertidn 
grtat  phUimthropists  hare  electrified  the  world — how  would  your  outburst 
ftf  Admiration  bo  roeeivod  by  the  eontnvdic<4>ry  genlleniiin  opposiie  7  Wo 
should  be  ciuroful,  ho  would  say  with  a  sligbt  Kncer  upon  his  eountennncc, 
how  we  allow  our  enthnsiasm  ixt  become  excited  by  things  of  this  sort. 
\mj  likely  this  proceeding  was,  aft«r  all,  only  an  act  cif  the  barest  justice. 
Very  likely  this  great  philanthropist,  wb<"  W  in  such  a  state 

ftboat,  was  only  expiating  souje  piece  of  r testy  of  which  h« 

had  been  guilty  in  trade,  and  so  administering  a  sop  to  his  conscience. 

This  is  the  kind  (»f  argument  which  a  man  of  tliis  sort  will  sometimes 
take  up  out  of  pure  contradiction.  And,  when  once  be  is  rmbarked  in 
this  vein,  there  is  positively  no  end  to  tbe  h-ngtbe  t<^  which  bis  love  of 
o|ipoEition  will  carry  him.  He  will  tell  yon  that  llowai-d  the  philauthropist 
was  notoriously  actuated  by  a  morbid  lovo  of  populwity,  and  by  a 
fiitliisnesi  &t  nature  which  amounted  f^  a  disease :   and  ' ' 

^Jttfliped  into  the  gulf,  nnt  in  the  least  from  a  dcuriro  1^  sjr 
cstliami,  but  bectuae  ho  was  hoi^elcssly  and  irretrievably  in  debt,  and  had, 
besides,  notorionaly  got  into  a  desperate  entanglrmcnt  with  a  marri^  ladj 
who  liTod  in  a  certain  villa  on  llio  Appian  Way. 
^"         ■    »s   thiin,    it   cannot   be  denied    ( 
Wiro  iiy  tlie  adventurous  person  who 

arena  of  ours  in  which  the  gladlaton  fight  with  wordf  and  looks,  u^oo  A 
lisld  of  whit«  damask.      Chir  feaf7t«  Dow-a-days  are  nM  r  -    ^-  l 
f«iuiti,  and  they  diifcr  from  ihcmit  nt  which  onr  nnceetors  i: 
I  ihb  one  pariicnlar  at  leasts-— thai  the  gof  rer  viroturvy  when  they 

Miter  the  bttjiifuet  hall,  to  bate  tltcir  amt  i  *. 
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Xn.— Ladies'  Talk. 

In  the  last  chapter  an  attempt  was  made  to  convey  something  like  a  true 
impression  of  the  general  aspect  of  a  London  dinner-tahle  surrounded 
by  guests.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  show  that  there  is  generally 
dsTeloped  smong  these  last,  in  the  present  day,  such  a  measure  of 
fiatagonism,  and  such  a  critical  spirit  withal,  as  makes  the  conducting 
of  anything  in  the  shape  of  talk  in  such  a  company  a  difficult  thing 
to  those  who  are  inexperienced  and  uninitiated.  Some  of  the  difficulties 
which  such  a  person  would  be  likely  to  encounter  under  such  cir- 
cumstances were  discussed,  but  not  all.  There  were  ladies,  it  will  be 
remembered,  among  the  members  of  that  goodly  company,  and  as  the 
aspiring  conyersationalist  should  certainly  endeayour  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  these  powerful  members  of  society,  it  seems  desirable,  as  a  possible 
means  thereto,  that  he  should  make  some  attempt  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  conyersational  habits  of  this  important  section  of  the  creation. 

Talk,  as  it  is  practised  by  women,  is  a  widely  diffidrent  thing  from 
talk  as  it  is  engaged  in  by  men.  The  conyersational  performances  of  the 
first  are  in  some  ways  superior,  and  in  others — if  I  may  dare  to  say 
so — ^inferior  to  those  of  what  the  conventional  talker  would  call  the 
« rougher  sex."  Ladies  are  in  their  talk  always  quicker  and  more 
lensitiye  than  men.  They  have  a  lighter  touch,  and — ^glorious  distinction 
-—they  are  much  more  rarely  guilty  of  boring.  A  female  bore  is  indeed 
altogether  a  phenomenon  and  exception,  which,  as  we  most  of  us  know, 
is  fiur  from  being  the  case  with  regard  to  the  male  specimen ;  while,  as  to 
that  lightness  of  touch  and  quickness  which  so  greatly  distinguish  women 
in  their  talk,  these  are  so  wonderful  that  it  is  a  curious  study  sometimes 
to  watch  theii  manifestations ;  as  when,  for  instance,  you  see  two  talkers 
of  different  genders  yoked  together  in  an  unequal  conversation,  the  man 
being  of  the  slow  and  ponderous  sort,  and  his  partner  light  and  swift  of 
perception.  How  she  tries  under  such  circumstances  to  make  short  cuts 
from  point  to  point  of  his  systematic  narration,  doubling  and  bending  like 
a  hunted  hare.  ''  So  you  got  to  the  inn,  and  what  then  ?  "  or,  **  Did  the 
marriage  take  place  after  all  ?  "  asks  the  suffering  lady ;  but  her  inter- 
locutor is  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  fashion.  *'  You  must  not  be  in 
such  a  hurry,'*  he  says,  smiling  blandly ;  <'  I  am  coming  to  that  presently.*' 
This  greater  swiftness  of  perception  in  women  is  a  very  brilliant  and 
attractive  quality,  and  one  of  which  they  are  conscious  and  proud.  Their 
mental  machinery  works  more  quickly  and  easily  than  does  that  of  men. 
In  that  kaleidoscope-like  welling  up  of  thoughts  which  seems  to  take  place 
in  the  mind,  theirs  seem  to  be  thrown  to  the  surface  in  greater  abundance 
and  more  rapidly  than  are  those  of  men.  A  woman  will  never  sit  long 
together  without  some  available  thought  coming  up.  Her  fancy  is  richer 
than  ours  is,  and  she  has  more  fecundity  of  ideas. 
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But  this  greater  feouuditj  produeeg  widely  differont  resnlts  in  dilferenl 
indi^'iduiilH.  In  '^onii^n  of  high  cnpficity  and  intelligence  it  leads  to  the 
development  of  many  very  delightfid  social  qualities.  They  have  a 
readiness  of  resource  which  enables  them  to  Btiy  the  very  thing  that  is  most 
right,  at  tho  vi>ry  moment  when  it  is  most  wanted,  to  rectify  tbe  blnndera 
of  other  penple— of  their  stupid  mule  relntivos  notably— to  anticipate  and 
prevent  some  threatening  contreicmpn,  or  to  counteract  its  effect  a  moment 
after  its  occurrence.  It  enables  them  to  set  tho  talk  going  at  critical 
moments,  and  to  keep  it  aUve  with  bright  answers  and  lively  repartee 
always.  It  gives  them  the  power  of  keeping  people  in  good  humour,  or 
of  restoring  their  equanimity  when  it  is  gone.  This  abundance  of  ideas 
and  quickness  of  fancy  yrAh  which  women  are  for  the  most  part  so  well 
endowed,  leads,  then,  in  certain  cases,  to  all  sorts  of  good  and  wholesome 
results.  In  other  cases,  however,  where  the  capacity  is  lower,  these  same 
qualities  have  a  different  issue,  and  are  shown  chiefly  in  the  development 
of  an  extraordinary  power  of  rtmrnvfj  mi  with  talk  of  a  certain  sort,  not 
very  exalted  in  quahty,  but  quite  unlimifM  in  amount.  This  mnning*OTi 
faculty — ^as  enjoyed  by  the  ladies  of  creation — ^is  certainly  worthy  of  note 
in  a  treatise  such  as  this.  Its  possessors  are  a  class  apart,  and  ore  more 
numerous  than  might  bo  supposed.  They  seldom  leave  off  or  make 
pauBOS  in  their  talk,  but  rather  link  together  the  different  sections  of  their 
monologue  with  words  of  uncertain  meaning,  or  repetitions  of  something 
already  spoken,  apparently  with  the  object  of  getting  time  in  which  to 
collect  new  ideas,  or  else  of  preventing  any  one  else  from  taking  advantage 
of  A  pause  to  cut  in.  This  ninning-on  capacity  ts  not  withont  value  in 
its  way,  even  as  it  is  exhibited  in  those  who  are  unable  to  keep  it  in  onler, 
and  to  regulate  it  duly  ;  while,  as  to  those  others,  who  possess,  in  combi* 
nation  with  this  gift,  certain  other  gifts  of  intelligence  and  discretion,  it 
may  simply  be  said  of  any  society  which  includes  such  persons  within  its 
limits,  that  it  may  be  congratulated  on  po^GSBing  all  that  can  most  com- 
pletely ornament  and  enliven  it. 

The  descriptive  powers,  again,  of  women  ore  very  great ;  and  here  I 
am  not  speaking  of  descriptions  of  scenery  or  places,  of  mountains,  lakes» 
and  rivers,  or  of  old  towns  in  Rhinedand,  with  quaint  houses  and  pictu- 
[|uo  churches  in  every  street.  I  speak  rather  of  things  encountered 
i  experiences  passed  through  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  day.  A  hdj 
who  has  this  gift  of  the  seeing  eye  will  deserib©  o  morning  spent  in  making 
purchase,  or  an  afternoon  visit  to  her  banker* s*  and  will  have  observed 
enough  queer  ihmscs  during  her  progress  to  make  good  tabli)-talk  at  the 
cl*'  spinster— member  of  a  predatory 

ti'ii  nuing^ — making  her  nmnds  among 

tbe  sugHT-plums  and  presorvpd  fniite  at  Messrs.  Fortnmn  and  Mason's, 
I  dipping  into  the  different  reoeptaclas  eysteinatically.  Hlte  has  watched 
\  agoniea  of  a  funiighing  party  eboosing  earpet«  at  Shoolbrod's,  bavbg 
so  ictilcd  opinions  of  thutr  own,  and  depending  altogether  on  tho  judgxni^t 
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of  the  yonng  man  who  exhibited  the  "  goods."  She  has  observed  the 
bridegroom  of  tender  years  being  victimized  by  his  wife  and  mother-in-law 
at  Marshall  and  Snelgrove's,  and  kept  in  good-hnmour  by  perpetual 
appeals  to  his  *'  excellent  taste/'  both  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  themselves 
and  also  of  the  young  person  who  does  the  tiying-on.  All  this  she  will 
tell  of  with  a  keen  perception  of  point,  narrating  finally  how  she  paid  a 
visit  to  her  banker's,  how  she  had  an  interview  with  '<  the  house/'  and 
how  **  the  house/'  in  seeing  her  to  her  carriage,  pointed  out  a  lady  in  the 
outer  office,  getting  money  for  a  cheque,  and  whispered,  <*  Beautiful  for 
ever — ^Madam  B— —  herself,"  of  whom  some  amount  of  description 
probably  follows. 

But,  perhaps,  it  is  in  describing  a  great  social  scene  from  beginning  to 
end,  in  narrating  what  happened  on  the  occasion  of  some  gathering  of 
friends  which  circumstances  forbade  your  taking  part  in,  and  which  yon 
yet  long  to  know  about,  that  this  power,  as  developed  in  our  sister-talkers, 
shines  most  brightly.  When  they  give  any  such  description,  you  get  to 
know  so  completely  all  about  what  they  tell  of.  When  the  particulars  of 
that  critical  meeting  of  the  two  old  lovers,  who  had  not  seen  each  other 
since  their  respective  marriages,  and  who  were  to  be  thrown  together  in  a 
country-house  for  three  days,  are  narrated  to  you ;  or  when  the  reconcilia- 
tion visit  paid  by  the  niece  to  the  rich  aunt,  whom  she  had  displeased  by 
her  marriage — ^the  unpopular  husband  accompanying — ^is  described,  do 
you  not,  as  you  sit  at  home  and  listen,  enjoy  yourself  with  a  great  and 
unalloyed  joy  ?  In  treating  of  such  matters  as  these,  some  lady-talkers 
are  superlatively  good. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  it  was  hinted — not  without  a  certain 
amount  of  diffidence  and  hesitation — that,  while  in  some  ways  the  ladies 
of  creation  are  conversationally  superior  to  the  lords,  there  are  other 
respects  in  which  these  fair  creatures  are  at  some  slight  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  the  more  steady  and  vigorous  male  talker.  Now,  in 
the  course  of  this  brief  examination  of  ladies'  talk,  it  is  certain  that 
hitherto  we  have  been  compelled  only  to  admire.  Wherein,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  docs  this  inferiority  of  theirs,  which  has  been  spoken  of,  consist  ? 
In  what  form  of  talk  is  it  that  women  do  not  succeed  so  well  as  men  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  at  the  end  of  my  pen,  and  yet  I  hesitate  to 
commit  it  to  paper,  dreading  the  scrape  into  which  this  avowal  of  opinion 
may  get  me.  The  thing  must  be  done,  however.  If  these  chapters — ^now 
fast  drawing  to  a  close — are  not  truthful,  they  are  nothing.  Speaking  the 
truth  then,  and  shaming  somebody  who  must  not  be.  mentioned,  I  would 
venture  to  hazard  the  assertion  that  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  art  of 
telling  a  story  that  lady  talkers  are  not  entitled  to  such  exalted  praise  as 
is  their  due  when  other  forms  of  talk  are  in  question.  In  plain  English, 
I  do  not  think  that  women,  as  a  rule,  tell  a  story  as  well  as  men  do. 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define,  in  so  many 
words,  in  what  this  one  conversational  inferiority  in  women,  so  sharp  of 
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wit  and  keen  of  perception  as  we  know  them  to  be,  eaa  consisL     Is  il  iti 
the  want  of  a  certain  inilescTib»ble  imd  subtle  undcr-cttrrent  of  fun  and 
onjoymeut)  which  the  8torj-tellor  needn  ?     There  iB,  I  belioTO^  a  hu^er . 
capacity  for  social  enjoyment  in   a  man's  nature   than  in   a  womaii*fl.J 
Their  mental  coufonnation,  their  habite,  this  things  which  belong  easen- 
tlallj  to  their  Tory  lives,  go  inevitably  to  produce  this  result ;  and   I 
believe  thai  this»   and  one  other  cause*  are  at  tbo  root  of  thii  phcno* 
mcnon   to  which  I  have  ventured  to   call   attention.      The   one   other  i 
cause  I  take  to  bo  that  women,  with  a  very  few  oxceptioas,  are  Don 
humoTOUB.     Thoy  do  not  appreciate  Falstaff,   or  Dogberrjs   or  Sancho/ 
Panza,  as  men  do.     There  aro  exceptions,  of  course^  to  what  18  asserted' 
here;  and  moat  men  who  have  lived  in  the  world  must  be  acquainted  with 
not  a  few  apocimens  of  womankind  who  can  apprt^ciate  a  good   tliiiig. 
when  they  hoar  it,  who  can  enjoy  hinuoui',  in  certain  forma,  very  kotjulyt^^ 
and  who  can  tcU  a  story  almont  perfectly.    But  these  exeeptiona  provo 
nothing*     Nor  am  I  sura  that  even  these  are  entirely  exceptions.     Tho 
good  thing  is  enjoyed,  the  humorous  sally  is  understood,  and  the  story  \a 
well  told  ;  but  tho  good  thing  and  the  humorous  sally  are  appreciated 
with  some- shght  rest^rve,  the  attention  divided  somewhat  between  these ^ 
and  that  **  Haunting  woman  "  opposite ;  and  the  story  is  told  with  some 
slight  variation  in  tho  details,  or  somo  small  defect  in  the  wordlngi  which 
would  not  have  been  there  if  it  had  been  told  by  a  male  prufeiisor  who 
thoroughly  knew  his  business.    Aod  80  the  muider  is  out,  and  the  dccn* 
sation — not  such  a  very  dreadful  ooo  after  aU — is  made. 


X\TI.— Some  otueu  Vauietibs  op  Talk, 

And  there  is  another  kind  of  talk,  not  perhaps  very  profitable  as  al 
subject  of  consideralion,  but  still  sufficiently  distinctive,  and  of  a  olaics 
apart,  to  be  deserving  of  sumo  notice  in  this  chapter.  This  ia  what  inaj| 
be  called  rich  t^vlk — tho  kind  of  talkf  that  is  to  say,  which  prevails  among 
rich,  tyr,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  moneyed  men*  And  here  it  should 
be  explained  that  in  speaking  of  ^^  rich  men  ''  as  we  are  now  diiing,  it  in 
only  a  cert«un  class  of  rich  men  who  are  alluded  to ;  those,  namely,  who 
have   made    Ihcir  money  themsdvcs,   and  who   have   rfii^ed  tti^  ; 

greatly  as  to  social  position  in  so  doing*     IlicU  men  who  havo  i^  i 

in  that  condition,  and  who  are,  so  to  speak)  used  to  it|  do  not,  as  a  ruh^, 
talk  directly  or  indirectly  about  thoir  wealth.     Tliey  wear  their  riches  a« 
old  Xloman  Catholics  do  tlieir  faith,  quietly  ;  wliih)  the  others,  vrlio  haTa.| 
made  their  millions  themselves.  tti*e  like  the  now  converts  to  li  ^ 

liw>  in  a  chronic  condition  of  fc<  If-coni^ciMUenosi?  and  fuss.     Be  i 

thc«6  self-made  rich  meu* 

of  i.    ■  ,     -ona — mci- 
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ieabl  diligence  and  ability  shown  in  the  enltiyation  of  some  industry  to 
whioh  their  lives  have  been  devoted,  such  as  the  building  of  engines,  the 
construction  of  machinery,  the  working  of  contracts,  or  any  other  of  the 
different  processes  by  means  of  which  fortunes  are  made  in  this  country  ? 
CrcBsua !  what  talk  it  is  that  one  hears  on  such  an  occasion.  How  wcm- 
deriully  do  these  men  boast ;  what  a  tone  they  take ;  what  sums  of  money 
do  they  deal  with  in  their  conversation,  talking  of  thousand-pound  notes 
as  if  they  were  threepenny  pieces,  and  of  sums  which  we  who  are  not  of 
the  financial  world  should  regard  as  comfortable  fortunes,  as  if  they  were 
mere  trifles  to  be  won  or  lost,  just  as  it  happened,  in  the  course  of  the 
nuxming. 

<<  I  lost  thirty  thousand  pounds  to-day,*'  says  one  of  these  rich  talkers, 
with  a  smile,  as  he  sips  his  claret  after  dinner,  <<  through  that  fedlure  of 
Piston  and  Break's.  Piston  came  to  me  in  the  morning  of  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and  told  me  a  cock-and-a-bull  story  about  some  Indian  contract 
which  the  firm  had  to  fulfil,  but  for  which,  before  they  could  undertake  it, 
a  certain  sum  of  money  was  required  to  be  sunk  in  preliminary  expenses. 
Well,  I  advanced  the  money,  and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  was  that  the 
whole  thing  was  an  utter  swindle.  There  was  no  question  of  an  Indian 
contract  at  all ;  and  Piston  has  just  walked  ofif  to  the  Continent  with  the 
whole  of  my  money  without  even  sharing  it  with  the  rest  of  the  firm.  I 
don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  see  a  hal^enny." 

The  members  of  the  company  express  in  tolerably  strong  terms  their 
opinion  of  the  transaction,  but  do  not  appear  to  consider  the  loss  as  in  any 
degree  a  considerable  one. 

**  It  isn't  the  money  that  I  mind,'*  says  the  first  speaker.  <<  It's  the 
being  done." 

<'  Not  mind  the  money  ?  "  say  you,  the  outsider,  who  are  listening  to 
this  wondrous  conversation. 

'*  Such  losses  are  all  in  the  way  of  business,"  replies  the  capitalist. 
''  I  lose  thirty  thousand  one  morning,  and  I  gain  fifty  thousand  the  next. 
I  take  it  as  it  comes." 

•Before  your  understanding  has  recovered  firom  this  rough  assault,  you 
find  that  another  of  these  gentlemen  is  holding  forth  in  the  same  strain. 
It  is  the  host  of  the  evening  who  is  boasting  this  time.  **  No,"  he  begins 
— and  a  very  wonderful,  but  common,  way  of  opening  a  conversation  it  is 
to  prelude  what  you  have  to  say  with  this  apparently  unmeaning  mono- 
syllable— **  No ;  my  plan  with  regard  to  wine  is  a  very  simple  one.  I  give 
Binney  a  general  order,  when  anything  superlatively  good  comes  into  the 
market,  instantly  to  purchase  it  on  my  account.  I  don't  care  about  price, 
you  know.  I  want  a  good  thing,  and  a  good  thing  I  will  have,  whatever 
it  may  cost.  That  wine  you  are  drinking  now  stands  me  in  twenty  shillings 
a  bottle  ;  and  I've  more  expensive  wine  than  that,  mind  you,  in  my  cellar. 
You'll  say  it's  drinking  gold.  So  it  is ;  and  a  very  good  use  to  put  gold 
tO|  it  seems  to  me*" 
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"What  I  want/'  continues  tJiis  unostentatioufl  gentleman,  **ifi,  as  I 
eaifl  before,  a  good  thing.  It's  the  same  with  everything,  I  don't  care 
what.  Take  pictures,  now.  Wliai  do  I  do  when  I  want  a  picture  ?  First 
of  all,  I  fieloct  a  man  I  can  depend  upon ;  then  I  go  to  him,  and  I  savi 
*  Now  look  here,  Sir  Edwin ,  I  want  one  of  your  finest  works,  Do  it  for 
mo,  and  do  it  at  once.  As  to  toinna  and  all  that,  I  leave  everything  to 
you.  Any  pncc,  any  size,  any  subject.*  That*8  my  plan  j  and  what's  the 
consequence  ?  Why,  IVe  got  a  collection  of  pictures,  as  I  think  you'll 
admit  if  you  look  round  those  walls,  which  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
what  you'll  find  in  any  gentleman*B  house  in  London.** 

Such  is  a  brief  Bpecimen  of  the  conversation  of  those  self-made  rich 
men,  bo  many  of  whom  are  to  be  met  with  in  ahnost  all  mixed  companies 
just  now.  It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  listen  to  ;  there  is  eo  much  of  arro- 
gance and  of  pui"ac-[»ride  in  it.  We  may  easily  conceive,  however,  that 
the  temptation  to  engage  in  such  sclf-gratulatory  talk  mu8t,  under  tho 
circumstances,  be  very  great ;  and  that  it  must  be  extremely  difficult  for  a 
man  to  conceal  the  surprise  which  must  sometimes  take  possession  of  him 
when  he  realizes  the  fine  position  in  which  his  own  labours  and  his  own 
clevenioss  have  served  to  pltice  him* 

I  have  not  much  more  space  at  my  disposal,  but  there  is  one  other 
variety  of  talk  which  claims  a  word  or  two  of  comment  very  imperatively, 
and  on  which  that  word  or  two  must  certainly  be  bestowed.  The  variety 
in  question  is  what  may  be  called  facetious  talk. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  **  man  who  would  make  a  pnn 
would  pick  a  pocket,"  one  may  still  feel  that  the  individual  who  sets  up  as 
a  professed  punster  and  Jarqeur  is  a  person  who  may  justij  bo  regarded 
with  something  almost  approaching  to  alanu  by  all  those  who  deedrc  that 
generid  conversation  may  prosper.  For  this  professed  joker,  it  cannot 
bo  too  distinctly  understood,  is  not  a  promoter  of  talk,  but  very  much 
the  reverse.  His  ofibrts  are  spasmodic  and  disjointed.  A  pim  leads  to 
nothing ;  unless,  indeed,  a  second  joker  happens  to  bo  present  on  the 
occasion  of  its  delivery,  and  fullows  it  up  with  another.  This,  however, 
fortunately,  does  not  happen  very  often  ;  and  the  usuid  eilect  of  a  pun 
upon  the  society  to  which  it  is  addressed  is  to  produce  a  pause  of  more  i>r 
lesfs  duration,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  rallying  power  possemKid  by 
tho  ciimpany's  constitution*  And  this  silencing  influence  is  not  confined 
to  ptms,  but  is  exercised  also  by  cdl  sorts  of  riddles,  plays  upon  words,  and 
tile  like*  Tho  letting  off  of  any  of  these  verbal  fireworks  is  always  followed 
by  silence. 

Nor  is  the  farqeur  himself  gi^erally  of  any  Talu6  aa  a  talker.  How 
can  be  l>e  ?     How  can  he  tr!  into  any  subject,  wliHi  all  tb^ 

time  that  such   subject  is  in  w,  he  ifi  merely  watching  tho 

words  of  thoad  who  aro  jB|»ealdiig,  ready  to  tako  advantaj(n  of  any  chftoc^ 
kpneanon  which  the  speaker  may  nue  which  is  available  f  ~  ''  -^mittiirli 
The  fact  is,  thai  he  ifl  obliged  to  be  thus  \u  on  tb^ 
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look-out,  or  he  will  infallibly  let  slip  some  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
favourite  accomplishment. 

How  trying  those  interruptions  are.  If  you  have  something  to  say 
which  you  really  want  to  say,  and  which — ^rare  combination  of  things — 
other  people  want  to  hear,  how  entirely  is  the  wind  taken  out  of  your 
sails  by  the  pun  which  breaks  into  your  statement,  and  for  the  introduction 
of  which  something  in  your  narrative  has  unhappily  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity. For  you  are  never  safe  with  a  punster.  Let  the  most  skilful  of 
talkers  incautiously  drop  a  word  which  is  capable  of  distortion,  or  a  phrase 
susceptible  of  two  interpretations,  and  his  prospect  of  getting  on  with  what 
he  has  to  say  is  a  bad  one.  The  punster  seizes  the  chance  of  letting  off 
his  squib,  and  it  fizzes  and  splutters  about,  and  catches  the  attention  of 
those  whom  the  talker  had  calculated  on  as  listeners,  and  who,  before  it 
was  let  off,  were  really  interested  in  what  was  being  said.  Of  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  such  interruptions  as  these,  the  guilty  individual  who  is 
responsible  for  them  seems  to  think  nothing.  Indeed  one  of  the  most 
curious  effects  of  this  habit  of  punning  on  the  person  who  has  once 
contracted  it  is,  that  it  renders  him  temporarily  insensible  to  all  sorts  of 
influences  which  he  would  feel  keenly  in  his  better  moments.  I  have  seen 
a  punster,  when  some  subject  of  too  grave,  or  even  perhaps  distressing 
a  nature  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  joke  has  been  brought  up,  abso- 
lutely wrestling  with  the  pun  which  some  chance  word  has  suggested 
to  him,  with  a  hardly  suppressed  grin  on  his  face,  and  a  twinkle  of 
merriment  in  his  eye.  And  yet  this  would  be  a  man  capable  of  the 
warmest  affection,  and  who  would  put  himself  out  of  the  way  to  any  extent 
to  serve  a  friend. 

Does  anybody  really  enjoy  a  pun  ?  Certainly  no  one  but  a  punster, 
and  even  he,  as  I  firmly  believe,  only  likes  his  own.  We  all  expostulate 
when  any  such  thing  is  attempted.  We  cry  jocosely,  **  Turn  him  out ; "  we 
say  that  *<it  really  is  too  bad."  We  seek  to  bring  shame  and  discredit 
upon  him  by  making  supematurally  bad  puns  ourselves,  and  fathering  them 
upon  him — **  as  So-and-so  would  say."  And  yet  our  indignation  is  in 
almost  all  cases  tempered  with  something  of  leniency ;  for  the  punster  is 
generally  popular  in  spite  of  this  vicious  habit  of  his,  and  is,  in  truth, 
almost  always  in  other  respects  a  very  good  fellow.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  particular  offender,  like  most  of  the  other  objectionable 
talkers  whose  defects  have  been  pointed  out  in  these  pages,  has  his  use. 
That  practice  of  his  of  breaking  into  a  conversation  is  occasionally — as 
when  an  acknowledged  bore  has  got  the  conversational  ball  into  his  hands 
—of  real  value  to  society.  For  the  rest  I  believe  that  the  habit  of  playing 
with  words  is  altogether  incurable  when  once  a  man  has  got  fairly  into  it, 
and  that,  abuse  him  as  we  may,  the  habitual  punster  will  go  on  punning  to 
the  end  of  time. 
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XTIII.—Too  MUCH  Talk. 

I  So  maoh  has  bdoa  said  in  tlieso  chapters  In  praUe  of  talk,  and  ao  mutiy 
methods  of  promotiog  lis  exeicise  have  boeo  put  forward,  that  it  seems 
di'suublt>,  hi^iota  briu|Eing  these  notes  to  a  close,  to  say  something  also  ou 
the  other  side — some  thing  on  what  may  be  called  excessive  talk — with  on 
eitmiple  by  way  of  illustration.  Let  us  take,  then,  the  example  of  that 
noisy  individual,  Barker  by  name»  of  whom  it  was  said  in  a  pr^viona 
chapter,  that  although  Taluable  at  a  dinner-table  on  account  of  the  uoiaa 
which  he  could  be  reUed  on  to  make,  bo  was  weai^ing  to  the  laat  degree 
under  any  other  circumstances,  and  as  a  co-resideut  in  a  eoantry-houBe 
simply  unbeanible* 

The  talk  of  this  man  begins  with  the  day's  beginning.  I  was  going  to 
say  that  you  Bmt  hear*his  voice  in  the  morning  echoing  along  the  passages 
and  lobbies  into  which  his  chamber  door  opens,  but  truth  to  say,  yoQ  hear 
him — if  yon  happen  to  sleep  in  a  neighbouring  room  to  his — bng  heiore 
ho  emerges  from  his  apartment.  You  hear  him  talking  to  his  sorvaut,  as 
the  nma  lays  out  his  *'  things  "  or  helps  him  to  dress.  What  it  is  that 
he  talks  about  at  this  time  must,  as  I  do  not  choose  to  condasoand  to 
pump  his  vaiet,  ever  remain  a  mystery ;  but  he  does  talk*  and  Tigonrasly 
too,  waking  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  evidently  in  no  respect 
muddled  or  sleepy.  When  he  ojj^jns  his  door,  however,  and  issues  forth 
into  the  passage,  it  is  di^brent,  and  his  speech  is  intelli^ble  lo  ail  who 
ehooee  to  listen.  The  matter  of  that  speech  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  audience  which  destiny  throws  in  his  way.  Sometimes  a 
child  of  the  house,  or  a  couple  of  tliem,  will  faU  into  his  clutches,  and  then 
he  IS  especially  loud  and  frisky.  »*  ^liat,  Walt^^r,  up  akeady !  why,  what 
a  fine  boy  you  are !  And  whereas  Jacky,  oh  ?  WTiat,  still  in  bed  *?  For 
shame  ;  why,  when  I  was  Jacky's  age,  I  used  to  bo  out  with  the  keepers 
long  before  this,  and  up  to  all  sorta  of  miachief — all  sorts  of  mischief, 
Walter, — all  sorts  of  mkehief;*'  and  his  voice  gets  fainter  and  mora 
iudi»tinct  in  the  distance,  as  ho  tells  of  these  mischievous  doings,  till  at 
last  you  hear  the  breakiast-room  door  close  on  liim«  On  another  oocailon 
he  will  run  against  a  houBi?maid  with  her  brushes  and  pail.  He  rocognixcs 
her  directly.  '^  What,  Btish/'  he  says,  "  and  how  are  you  getting  on?  I 
remember  you  very  well*     1  saw  your  brother  only  the  other  day.     He  is 

l«i  Lord  fiakkhiidV,  I  thiok:  yes — oh,  jesi  he  is  doing  ?ety  well — ^io  a 

[^ood  sitimtion  as  under-gasiekeeper,  and  gives  graat  iatts&clion*** 

I  don't  know  why  it  ia,  but  this  eorndor-talk  of  our  (twhd  Barker's 

\  to  mo  to  indicate  his  nature,  and  to  give  ths  idsa  of  his  DoisiliSiS* 

I  paries Uy  than  any  other  of  his  daily  vocal  pedbttmaaoM  tiiat  eoilld 

I  treated  of.     Of  course,  he  does  not  really  tulk  more  in  this  particular 

rpaasage  or  lobby  than  elsewhere.  Wlxerever  he  is  it  is  the  same  story 
aU  tho  day  thmtigh  t     During  the  sixteen  or  suTcntccn  hours  wkieh  are 
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ftvaikUd  fbr  conversational  purposes,  what  a  prodigious  number  of  words 
must  be  formed  and  issued  by  that  larynx,  or  tiiose  vocal  chozds  which 
constitute  his  voice  machinery.  We  have  just  heard  the  breakfast-room 
door  dose  upon  him  after  his  corridor-talk.  On  what  a  career  has  he 
entesed.  His  morning  greetings  are  delivered  with  a  fearful  finshness.  At 
once  they  remind  him  of  something, — of  old  Croker  of  the  Northern 
Ciieuity  who  used  to  say : — '<  *  Don't  wish  me  a  good  morning,  sir*  It's  a 
fiuce.  My  moming's  going  to  be  spent  with  thieves  and  swindlers,  and  in 
unravelling  every  sort  of  corruption  and  abomination.  Good  morning, 
indeed  J '  You  remember  Croker,  Sir  John  ?  He  was-a  rdative  of  the 
judge's.  Ah  I  a  whole  pile  of  letters,  I  see."  His  letters  always  supply 
him  with  new  matter.  He  runs  them  through,  muttering  the  names  of  the 
writers,  and  delivering  scraps  of  intelligence  for  the  public  good* 

At  hmcheon-time  Mr.  £.  comes  out  in  a  slightly  difbrent  phase.  This 
good  man  has  his  luncheon-talk  as  well  as  his  break&st-talk.  His 
loncheon-talk  is  generally  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  afternoon's 
prospective  arrangements.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  enters  the  room  where 
the  meal  is  spread  already  in  fall  conversation  with  soma  one  whom 
he  has  picked  up  outside,  in  which  case  he  will  go  on  with  what  he 
was  saying,  just  securing  the  rest  of  the  c<Hnpany  as  listeners  with  a 
parenthetical  word. 

This,  however,  is  an  exceptional  case ;  generally,  as  I  have  said,  he 
will  speak  at  length  of  the  drive  to  Gragley  to  call  on  the  Castle  people, 
which  is  to  come  off  in  the  afternoon,  or  of  the  excursion  to  the  dripping 
well  which  the  ladies  have  set  their  hearts  upon.  Either  of  these  contem- 
plated expeditions  will  furnish  him  with  a  good  plenty  to  say.  Either  of 
them  will  serve  to  remind  him  of  Bome  similar  enterprises  undertaken  on 
previous  occasions  at  home  or  abroad :  as  when  he  was  staying  in  Germany 
with  his  old  friend,  Kate  Stanmer  ; — **  you  remember  Kate  Stanmer  ?  " — 
who  married  a  German  baron  with  an  estate  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
■  Forest,  and  when  the  baron,  who  was  a  very  good  fellow  in  his  way, 
insisted  that  they  should  go  over — which  they  did  in  light  country  vans, 
voitures  de  chasse — and  pay  a  visit  to  his  old  mother  who  Uved  all  alone  in 
a  chateau,  or  rather  a  schlossy  in  the  forest.  In  like  manner,  the  projected 
visit  to  the  dripping  well  recalls  to  his  memory  an  excursion  to  the  Falls  of 
Temi,  organized  by  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Marchesa  Caldesi,  of 
which  he  favours  his  hearers  with  a  description,  embellished  with  anecdotes 
of  the  guides  who  led  the  way,  of  hospitable  peasants  who  supplied  goats' 
milk,  and  certain  of  those  graphic  descriptions — or  what  are  called  graphic 
descriptions — of  the  scenery,  in  which  this  gentleman  is  known  by  all  his 
friends  to  excel. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  stating  distinctly  of  what  this  person's  talk 
consists.  He  belongs  to  no  particular  school,  to  no  one  of  those  distinct 
classes  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  but  encroaches  at  one 
time  or  another  upon  the  domains  of  each  of  them.    He  describes  expe- 
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riences  with  appalling  fluency ;  he  tells  Btories  which  appear  to  those  who 
hear  them  interminable ;  and  his  bits  of  gossip  are  provided  without  stint. 
He  does  not  much  afiect  the  discussion  of  topic,  it  is  true,  though  even 
that  branch  of  our  art  is  occasionally  patronized  by  him.  His  great  cha- 
racteristic is  his  versatility — ^his  hideous  and  inexhaustible  versatility — 
and  his  dulness.  He  is  ixever  funny,  never  interesting,  never  says 
anything  that  you  remember  or  think  of  afterwards.  He  talks  principally, 
I  think,  about  his  friends, — ^not  yours  ;  about  his  relatives,  especially 
such  of  them  as  may  occupy  an  elevated  position  in  society,  and  about  his 
brothers.  <'  Most  talkative  men,"  says  an  eminent  living  writer,  **  have 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  their  brothers ;"  and  there  never  was  a  truer 
remark  made.  The  achievements  of  some  one  of  their  brothers,  who 
has  an  estate,  his  improvement  of  the  property,  his  metiiod  of  rearing 
pheasants,  his  treatment  of  his  tenants,  are  subjects  on  which  the  par- 
ticular talker  with  whom  we  are  now  engaged  will  hold  forth  by  the  hour 
together. 

We  may  now,  I  think,  be  permitted  to  escape  from  this  terrible  man ; 
tiii3  making  acquaintance  with  him  on  paper  having  this  advantage  over  a 
personal  encounter,  that  we  can  get  away  from  him  whenever  we  like, 
while  his  unfortunate  associates  in  the  flesh,  iCfter  suffering  under  him  in 
the  corridor,  in  the  breakfast-room,  at  luncheon,  and  in  the  afternoon,  as 
we  have  done  also,  have  got  to  listen  to  his  discourse  during  dinner  and 
in  the  evening,  and  once  again,  as  he  passes  along  that  fatal  corridor  on 
his  way  to  bed. 

And  with  this  instance  of  too  much  talk  we  conclude. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

•«  A  EeCEPTIOH  "  AT  fiOXE. 

T  was  the  niglit  of  the  Coiinkus 
Balderom's  weekly  reception,  and 
the  servants  bad  just  lighted  tip  the 
bandsome  suite  of  rooms  and  dig- 
pofied  the  fumltore  in  fitting  order, 
whan  the  Countess  and  Lad  j  Augusta 
Bramleigb  entered  to  take  a  passing 
look  at  the  apartment  before  the 
arrival  of  the  guests. 

"  It  is  so  nice,'*  said  Lady 
Angosta,  in  hor  pecubar  bvnguid 
waj,  **  to  bve  in  a  countiy  where 
the  people  are  civilized  enough  to 
meet  for  intercourse  without  being 
fed,  or  danced,  or  fiddled  for.  Now, 
I  tried  this  in  London ;  but  it  waa 
a  complete  Ikilaro,  If  vou  tell  Eng- 
lish people  jou  are  *  at  homo  '  every 
Tuesday  or  every  Thursday  evening, 
thoj  will  make  a  party  some  par- 
ticular night  and  storm  your  ealons  in  hundredsi  and  you'll  bo  lott  with 
tbreo  or  foar^Tisitora  for  tbo  remainder  of  the  season.     Isn*t  that  so  ?  *' 

••  I  suspect  it  is.  Bui  rou  see  how  they  fall  into  our  ways  here  ;  and 
if  they  do  not  adopt  tbc^m  at  bumc^  there  may  bu  something  in  the  climate 
or  the  hottii  which  forbiiio  it/* 

*'  No,  C4ira  j  it  U  eimply  their  dogged  mati^rial  spirit,  which  says, 
XOU  XYtt. — xo,  100,  19, 
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*We  go  out  for  a  dejeun^,  or  a  dimier,  or  a  baU.*  There  must  bo  a 
BTibatantial  programme  of  a  something  to  bo  eaUa  or  to  be  done.  I 
declare  I  belieyc  I  detest  our  people/* 

*'  How  are  you,  then,  to  live  amongst  thom  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  mean  it.  I  shall  not  go  back.  If  I  grow  weary  of  Earope» 
I'll  try  Egypt,  or  I'll  go  live  ot  Lebanon.  Do  you  know,  since  I  saw 
Loar*s  picture  of  the  cedars,  I  Lave  been  dying  to  live  there.  It  would 
ba  so  delightful  to  lie  under  the  great  shade  of  those  glorious  trees>  with 
one*8  *  barb  '  fitanding  saddled  near,  and  groups  of  Arabs  in  their  white 
burnouses  scattered  about.     What*a  thia  ?    Here's  a  note  for  you." 

The  Countess  took  the  note  firom  the  servant,  and  ran  her  ejea 
hurriedly  over  it.  "  This  Is  impossible,"  mnrmured  she,  **  quite  im- 
possible. Only  think,  Gosta,  here  is  the  French  Secretary  of  Legation, 
Boron  do  Limayrac,  asking  my  permission  to  present  to  me  no  less  a  person 
than  Monsieur  de  Praoontal/* 

**  Do  you  mean  the  Pracontal^ — the  Pretender  himself?  '* 

'*  Of  course.  It  can  be  no  other.  Can  you  imagine  anything  so 
outrageously  in  bad  taste.  Limayrac  must  know  who  this  man  is^  what 
claims  he  is  putting  forward,  who  he  assumes  to  be ;  and  yet  he  pro- 
poses to  present  blm  here.     Of  course  I  shall  refuse  him/' 

'*  No,  cara,  nothing  of  the  kind.  Receive  him  by  all  means.  Yon 
or  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  law  or  lawyers^ — ^he  does  not  come  here  to 
prosecute  his  suit.  On  the  contrary,  X  accept  his  wish  to  make  our 
acquaintance  as  an  evidencB  of  a  true  gentlemanlike  instinct ;  and,  besides, 
I  am  most  eager  to  see  him." 

**  Remember,  Gusta,  the  Guldufife  are  coming  here,  and  they  will  i«giurd 
thk  as  a  studied  bsult.   I  think  I  should  feel  it  such  myself  in  their  place," 

**  I  don't  ihiuk  they  could.  I  am  certain  they  ought  not.  Boea 
any  one  believe  that  every  person  In  a  room  with  four  or  five  hundred  is 
his  dear  friend,  devoted  to  him,  and  dying  to  serve  him  ?  If  you  do  not 
actually  throw  these  people  together,  how  are  they  more  in  contact  in 
your  salon  than  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  ?  " 

"This  note  is  in  pencil,  too,"  wont  she  on,  *'I  suppose  it  was 
written  hero.     Where  is  the  Baron  de  Limayrac  ?  " 

**  In  his  earriagei  my  lady,  at  the  door." 

**  You  see,  dearest,  you  cannot  help  admitting  him.'* 

The  Countess  had  hut  time  to  say  a  few  hurried  words  to  the  Berrantt 
when  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  oompiiiiy  beg;Mi  to  pour  In. 
Arrivals  followed  each  other  in  rapid  sQcoesslon,  and  names  of  every 
country  in  Europe  were  announced,  as  their  titled  jOwn6r»»soldi€9¥y 
statesmen,  cardinals,  or  t  '  nrod  in,  and  ^'grandes  dames,*'  io 

frU  the  plenitude  of  spK  ,  sailed  proudly  on,  glittering  with 

jewels  and  filmy  in  costly  lace. 

While  the  Countess  Balderoni  was  exchanging  salutations  with  a 
distinguished  guest,  the  Baron  de  Limayrac  stood  respeetfnlly  waiting  his 
time  to  be  recognized* 
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<«My  friend,  Coont  Pracontal,  madame,"  said  he,  presentmg  the 
sfaranger,  and,  though  a  most  frigid  bow  from  the  hostess  acknowledged 
the  presentation,  !Ptaoontal*s  easy  assurance  remained  unabashed,  and, 
with  the  coolest  imaginable  air,  he  begged  he  might  have  the  great 
honour  of  being  presented  to  Lady  Augusta  Bramleigh. 

Lady  Augusta,  not  waiting  for  her  sister's  intervention,  at  once  accepted* 
the  speech  as  addressed  to  herself,  and  spoke  to  him  with  much  courtesy. 

'*  You  are  new  to  Rome,  I  belieye  f  "  said  she. 

**  Years  ago  I  was  here  ;  but  not  in  the  society.  I  knew  only  the 
artists,  and  that  Bohemian  class  who  live  with  artists,"  said  he,  quite 
easily.  *'  Perhaps  I  might  have  the  same  difficulty  still,  but  Baron  de 
Limayrac  and  I  served  together  in  Africa,  and  he  has  been  kind  enough 
to  present  me  to  some  of  his  friends." 

The  unaffected  tone  and  the  air  of  good-breeding  with  which  these 
few  words  were  uttered,  went  far  to  conciliate  Lady  Augusta  in  his  fftvour ; 
and  after  some  further  talk  together  she  left  him,  promising,  at  some  later 
period  of  the  evening,  to  rejoin  him  and  tell  him  something  of  the  people 
who  were  there. 

"  Do  you  know,  cara,  that  he  is  downright  charming  ?"  whispered  she 
to  her  sister  as  they  walked  together  through  the  rooms.  <<  Of  course  I 
mean  Pracontal.  He  is  very  witty,  and  not  in  the  least  ill-natured.  I'm 
so  Sony  the  Culdufis  have  not  come.  I'd  have  given  anything  to  present 
Pracontal  to  his  cousin — if  she  be  his  cousin.  Oh,  here  they  are ;  and 
isn't  she  splendid  in  pearls  ?  " 

Lord  and  Lady  Culduff  moved  up  the  salon  as  might  a  prince  and 
princess  royal,  acknowledging  blandly,  but  condescendingly,  the  salutations 
that  met  them.  Knowing  and  known  to  every  one,  they  distributed  the 
little  graceful  greetings  with  that  graduated  benignity  great  people,  or 
would-be  great  people — ^for  they  are  more  alike  than  is  generally  believed, — 
so  well  understand. 

Although  Lady  Augusta  and  Lady  Culduff  had  exchanged  cards,  they 
had  not  yet  met  at  Rome,  and  now,  as  the  proud  peer  moved  along 
triumphant  in  the  homage  rendered  to  his  own  claims  and  to  his  wife's 
beauty.  Lady  Augusta  stepped  quietly  forward,  and  in  a  tone  familiarly 
easy  said,  "  Oh,  we've  met  at  last,  Marion.  Pray  make  me  known  to 
Lord  Culduff."  In  the  little  act  of  recognition  which  now  passed  between 
these  two  people,  an  acute  observer  might  have  detected  something  almost, 
bordering  on  freemasonry.  They  were  of  the  same  "  order,"  and,  though 
the  circxmistances  under  which  they  met  left  much  to  explain,  there  was 
that  between  them  which  plainly  said,  "  We  &i  least  play  on  *  the  square  •" 
with  each  other.  We  are  within  the  pale,  and  scores  of  little  misunder- 
standings that  might  serve  to  separate  or  estrange  meaner  folk,  with  iU 
can  wait  for  their  explanations."  They  chatted  away  pleasantly  for  some 
minutes  over  the  Lord  Georges  and  Lady  Georginas  of  their  acquaintance, 
and  reminded  each  other  of  little  traits  of  this  one's  health  or  that  one's 
temper,  as  though  of  these  was  that  world  they  belonged  to  made  up  and 
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Aii4  ftU  thtf  wliOa  Marion  iiood  bj  mnte  ftxitl  pab  nilli  anger^ 
'  alie  Imew  well  how  Lady  Angasta  was  inientionanjr  dweUing  on  a  thema 
)  could  liare  no  pari  in.     It  was  wtUi  a  marked  dianga  of  manner^  eo 
as  to  implj  a  sudden  rosli  of  eonsci0Qaie80»  tliai  Lady  Angofitm, 
^fnniing  to  her^  said, — 

'*'  And  bow  do  yon  like  Home  ?  *' 

A  fiuni  motion  of  tbe  eyelids,  and  a  balf-gestnre  witli  the  ^OQlder?^ 
aecming  to  ezpresji  something  like  indiiTerence*  was  Iba  feplj* 

**  I  believe  all  English  begin  in  tbat  way.  It  is  a  placo  to  gryw  into 
^t8  ways,  iU  Loiirs,  iU  topics  are  all  its  own/* 

"  I  eall  it  cbanning,"  said  Lord  Cnldnf,  who  felt  appealed  to.. 
*'  If  you  stand  long  on  the  brink  beret**  resumed  sho>  '*  like  a  timid 
batber,  you'll  Dot  hare  eonr&ge  to  plunge  in.     Yoa  most  go  at  it  at  once, 
I  for  tbere  are  scores  of  tbings  will  scare  you,  if  yoa  only  let  tbem/' 

Marion  stood  impassive  and  fixed,  as  tbongb  she  beard  but  did  noi 
heed  what  was  said,  while  Lord  Culdnff  smiled  his  approval  and  nodded 
his  assent  in  most  urbane  fashion. 

'*  Wlmt  if  you  came  and  dined  here  to-morrow,  Marion  ?  My  sister  is 
wonderfully  *  well  up  '  in  the  place,  I  warn  you  aa  to  her  execrable  dinner ; 
for  her  cook  is  Italian,  pur  sang,  and  will  poison  yon  with  his  national 
dishes ;  but  we*ll  be  en  petit  comity. '* 

"I  think  we  have  something  for  to-morrow/*  said  Marion,  coldly,  and 
looking  to  Lord  Culdaff. 

*'  To-morrow — Thursday,  Thursday  ?  **  said  he,  hesitating.  **  I  can't 
remember  any  engugement  for  Thursday," 

'  Thure  i^  something,  I'm  sure/'  said  ^[arion,  in  the  same  cold  tone* 
'  Then  let  it  Le  for  Friday,  and  you'll  meet  my  brother-iu-law ;  it*s 
tuo  only  day  he  cv^r  dines  at  home  iu  tho  week/' 

Lord  CnlduJr  bowed  an  assent^  and  Marion  muttered  something  that 
possibly  meant  ucfiuiosceDce. 

**  I*To  niado  a  litUo  dinner  for  you  for  Friday,**  said  Lady  Augusta  to 

her  sister.     **  Tho  Culduffs  and  Monsignore  Batti — ^that,  with  Touino  and 

^ourselves,  will  bo  &ix ;  and  I'll  think  of  another ;  we  can't  bo  an  CTen 

nomber.     Maiiou  is  heart- broken  about  coming ;  indeed,  I'm  not  sure  we 

b&U  see  her  afkr  aU/' 

•*  Are  we  so  very  terrible  then  ?  **  asked  the  Countess. 
**  Not  you,  dearest ;  it  is  /  am  the  dreadful  oue.     I  took  that  old  fop 
er  into  tho  Poernge^  and  he  was  so  delighted  to  escape  from  Bram- 
ia,  Umt  be  looked  softly  into  my  eyes,  and  held  my  band  so  unno* 
eessarUy  loug,  tbat  she  became  actually  sick  with  anger.   Now  I'm  resolrc^d 
at  the  old  lurd  shall  ha  one  of  my  adorers/' 
•*  Oh,  OusU  1  * 

**  Yes*  I  say  it  calmly  and  adrisedJy  ;  that  3'ouug  woman  must  be 
[taught  better  manners  than  to  pat  ibe  gr9und  impatiently  with  her  foot 
od  to  tosB  brr  bead  away  wben  on^  is  talking  to  her  husband »  Ob,  Uiero^s 
'  that  poor  Count  Pracuiital  waitisg  for  mo«  and  looking  so  piteous]^*  ni  me ; 
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I  forgot  I  promised  to  take  him  a  tonr  through  the  rooms,  and  tell  him 
■who  everybody  is." 

The  company  began  to  thin  off  soon  after  midnight,  and  by  one  o*clock 
the  Oonntess  and  her  sister  found  themselves  standing  by  a  fireplace  in  a 
deserted  salon,  while  the  servants  passed  to  and  fro  extinguishing  the 
lights. 

**  Who  was  that  yon  took  leave  of  with  such  emphatic  courtesy  a  few 
minutes  ago  ?  **  asked  Lady  Augusta,  as  she  leaned  on  the  chimney-piece. 

**  Don't  you  know ;  don't  you  remember  him  ?  '* 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

**  It  was  Mr.  Temple  Bramleigh." 

"  What,  mon  fils  Temple  I     Why  didn't  he  come  and  speal^  to  me  ?'* 

'*  He  said  he  had  been  in  search  of  you  all  the  evening,  and  even  asked 
me  to  find  you  out." 

«  These  Sevigne  curls  do  that ;  no  one  knows  me.  Monsignore  said 
he  thought  I  was  a  younger  sister  just  come  out,  and  was  going  to  warn 
me  of  the  dangerous  rivalry.  And  that  was  Temple  ?  His  little  bit  of 
moustache  improves  him.     I  suppose  they  call  him  good-looking  ?  " 

**  Very  handsome — actually  handsome." 

**  Oh,  dear!  "  sighed  the  other,  wearily ;  **  one  likes  these  gatherings, 
but  it's  always  pleasant  when  they're  over ;  don't  you  find  that  ?  "  And 
not  meeting  a  reply,  she  went  on :  **  That  tiresome  man.  Sir  Marcus 
Gluff,  made  a  descent  upon  me,  to  talk  of—- what  do  you  think? — the 
church  at  Albano.  It  seems  our  parson  there  has  nothing  to  live  on 
during  the  winter  months,  and  he  is  expected  to  be  alive  and  cheery  when 
spring  comes  round ;  and  Sir  Marcus  says,  that  though  seals  do  this,  it's 
not  so  easy  for  a  curate ;  and  so  I  said,  *  Why  doesn't  he  join  the  other 
army  ?  There's  a  cardinal  yonder  will  take  him  into  his  regiment ; '  and 
Sir  Marcus  couldn't  stand  this,  and  left  me."  She  paused,  and  seemed 
lost  in  a  deep  reverie,  and  then  half  murmured  rather  than  said,  ''  What 
a  nice  touch  he  has  on  the  piano  ;  so  light  and  so  liquid  withal." 

**  Sir  Marcus,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  Of  course  I  don't,"  said  she,  pettishly.  **  I'm  talking  of  Pracontal. 
I'm  sure  he  sings — he  says  not,  or  only  for  himself ;  and  so  I  told  him  he 
must  sing  for  mey  and  he  replied,  <  Willingly,  for  I  shall  then  be  beside 
myself  with  happiness.'  Just  fancy  a  Frenchman  trying  to  say  a  smart 
thing  in  English.     I  wonder  what  the  GuldufiGs  will  think  of  him  ?  '* 

«  Are  they  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  for  an  opinion  ?" 

**  Most  certainly  they  are.  I  have  asked  him  for  Friday.  He  will  be 
the  seventh  at  our  little  dinner." 

**  Not  possible,  Gusta !     You  couldn't  have  done  this  I " 

^  1  have,  I  give  you  my  word.   Is  there  any  reason  why  I  shouldn't  ?  " 

"  All  the  reason  in  the  world.  You  ask  your  relatives  to  a  little  din- 
ner, which  implies  extreme  intimacy  and  familiarity ;  and  you  invite  to  meet 
them  a  man,  whom  by  every  sentiment  of  self-interest,  they  must  abhor/* 

'<  Cara  mia,  I  can't  Ustcn  to  such  a  vulgar  argument.    M.  de  F 
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coEtiil  boa  cbanoiug  personal  qualities*  I  cliatted  about  an  boor  witb  blin« 
and  be  is  deligbtfully  amusing ;  be'll  no  mora  obtrude  bis  claims  or  biB 
pretenBions  tban  Lord  Culdufl:  will  Bpeak  of  bia  fifty  years  of  diplomatic 
eervice.  Tbere  is  no  more  perfect  triumpb  of  good-breeding  Hjan  wbea  it 
enables  us  to  enjoy  eacb  otbcr*8  society  irrespectivo  of  scores  of  Uttlo 
pertoiml  accidents,  political  eetrangements,  and  tbt^  like  ;  and  to  sbow  you 
I'ibat  I  bavo  not  been  tbe  inconsiderate  creature  you  think  me,  X  actually  did 
wk  Pracontal  if  be  tbougbt  that  meeting  tbe  Culduffk  would  be  awkward 
or  unpleasant  for  bim,  and  be  said  be  was  oveijoyed  at  tbo  tbougbt ; 
tbai  I  could  not  bave  done  bim  a  favour  be  would  prize  more  bigbly. 

**  Hi' J  of  course,  is  very  vain  of  tbe  distinction.  It  is  an  bonour  be  neTcr 
could  bare  so  mucb  as  dreamed  of.** 

"  I  don't  know  tbat.  I  balf  suspect  be  is  a  gentleman  wbo  does  not 
take  a  depreciatory  estimate  of  eitber  himself  or  liis  prospects*" 

'*At  all  events,  Ousta,  tbere  sball  be  no  ambuscade  in  tbe  matter, 
that  I'm  determined  on.  Tbe  Culdufifs  sball  know  wbom  they  are  to  meet* 
I'll  write  a  note  to  tbem  before  I  sleep.** 

**  How  angry  you  are  for  a  mere  nothing.  Do  you  imagine  tbat  tbe 
people  wbo  sit  round  a  dinner- table  have  sworn  vows  of  eternal  friendship 
before  the  soap  ?  " 

**  You  are  too  provoking,  too  thoughtless/*  said  tbe  other,  with  mucb 

rity  of  voice^  and  taking  up  her  gloves  and  her  fkn  from  the  chimney- 
^  jilecef  she  moved  rapidly  away  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

Some  "Salon  Dipi^macies.'V 

LoBD  CuLDUFF,  attired  in  a  very  gorgeous  dressing-gown ♦  nnd  a  capwboM 
gold  tassel  bung  down  below  his  ear,  was  seated  at  a  writing-table^  ereiy 
detail  of  whose  appliances  was  an  object  of  art.  From  a  little  golden 
censer  at  his  side  a  light  blue  smoke  curled,  that  diifiised  ad'  '  or- 
fiime  throngb  tbe  room ;  for  tbe  noble  lord  held  it,  that  these  n  axs 

aids  invariably  penetrated  throngb  the  sterner  material  of  tbongbt,  and 
i2#lieved  by  their  graceful  influence  tbe  more  bvboured  efforts  of  tbe  intellect. 
He  bad  tbat  morning  been  preparing  a  veiy  careful  confidential 
despatch  ;  be  meant  it  to  bo  a  state  paptT.  It  was  a  favourite  theory  of  bis, 
thai  the  Pope  might  be  *'  ezploitc," — ^and  bis  own  phrase  must  be  employed 
to  express  bis  meaning, — that  is,  that  for  certain  advantages,  not  very  easily 
defined,  nor  intelligtbla  at  first  blush,  ibe  Holy  Fatbcr  might  bo  most 
profitably  employed  in  governing  Irt^land.  Tbe  Pope,  in  facip  in  return  tor 
certain  things  which  he  did  not  want,  and  wbich  we  coul  *  him  if 

be  did,  was  to  do  for  us  a  number  of  things  perfectly  im]^  ;.,  And  jtuit 
M  Tiduelets  had  they  been  possible.  Tbe  whole  was  a  grand  dlssolviug 
Ttow  of  a  millennial  Ireland,  with  all  the  Inhabltantii  drmiMd  in  gritoa 
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broadcloth,  singmg  "God  saye  tho  Queen;"  while  the  Pope  and  the 
Saered  College  were  to  be  in  ecstasy  over  some  imaginary  concessions  of 
the  British  Goyemment,  and  as  happy  over  these  supposed  benefits  as 
an  Indian  tribe  over  a  present  of  glass  beads  from  Birmingham. 

The  noble  diplomatist  had  just  turned  a  very  pretty  phrase  on  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  priest ; — ^his  one-sided  yiew  of  life,  his  natural 
eiednlity,  nurtured  by  church  observances,  his  easily  satisfied  greed, 
arising  from  the  limited  nature  of  his  ambitions,  and,  lastly,  the  simplicity 
of  character  engendered  by  the  want  of  those  relations  of  the  fionily  which 
suggest  acute  study  of  moral  traits,  uncompensated  by  habits  of  a  more 
reflectiye  kind.  Rising  above  Hie  dialectics  of  the  <<  office,*'  he  had  soared 
into  the  style  of  the  essayist.  It  was  to  be  one  of  those  despatches  which 
F.  0.  prints  in  blue-books,  and  proudly  points  to,  to  show  that  her  song 
are  as  distinguished  in  letters  as  they  are  dexterous  in  the  conduct  of  nego- 
tiations. He  had  just  read  aloud  a  very  high-sounding  sentence,  when 
Mr.  Temple  Bramleigh  entered,  and  in  that  nicely  subdued  voice  which 
private-secretaryship  teaches,  said,  **  Mr.  Cutbill  is  below,  my  lord ;  will 
you  see  him  ?  " 

''  On  no  account  I  The  porter  has  been  warned  not  to  admit  him, 
on  pain  of  dismissal.     See  to  it,  that  I  am  not  intruded  on  by  this  man.** 

<<  He  has  managed  to  get  in  somehow — ^he  is  in  my  room  this 
moment." 

"  Get  rid  of  him,  then,  as  best  you  can.  I  can  only  repsat  tiiat  here  he 
shall  not  come.*' 

*<  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  might  be  as  well  to  see  him :  a  few  minutes 
would  suffice,"  said  Temple,  timidly. 

"  And  why,  sir,  may  I  ask,  am  I  to  be  outraged  by  this  man's  vulgar 
presence,  even  for  a  few  minutes  ?  A  few  minutes  of  unmitigated  rudeness 
is  an  eternity  of  endurance  I  " 

'<He  threatens  a  s^E^ment  in  print;  he  has  a  letter  ready  for  The 
Times,**  muttered  Temple. 

**  This  is  what  we  have  come  to  in  England.  In  our  stupid  worship 
of  what  we  call  public  opinion,  we  have  raised  up  the  most  despotic 
tribunal  that  ever  decided  a  human  destiny.  I  declare  solemnly,  I*d 
almost  as  soon  be  an  American.  I  vow  to  heaven  that,  with  the  threat  of 
Printing-House  Square  over  me,  I  don't  see  how  much  worse  I  had  been 
if  bom  in  Kansas  or  Ohio !  '* 

''  It  is  a  regular  statement  of  the  Lisconnor  Mine,  drawn  up  for  the 
money  article,  and  if  only  a  tithe  of  it  be  true " 

"  Why  should  it  be  true,  sir  ?  "  cried  the  noble  lord,  in  a  tone  that 
was  almost  a  scream.  "The  public  does  not  want  truth, — ^what  they 
want  is  a  scandal — a  libellous  slander  on  men  of  rank  ;  men  of  note  like 
myself.  The  vulgar  world  is  never  so  happy  as  when  it  assumes  to  cancel 
great  public  services  by  some  contemptible  private  scandal.  Lord  Culduff 
has  checkmated  the  Bussian  Ambassador.  I  know  that,  4)ut  Moses  has 
three  acceptances  of  his  protested  for  non-payment.     Lord  Guldu£f  has 
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outwitted  the  Tuileries. — Why  doesn't  he  pay  his  bootmnker  ?  Thai's 
their  chanson,  sir, — that*s  the  burden  of  their  low  vulgar  song.  As  if  I, 
and  men  of  my  stamp,  were  amenable  to  every  petty  rule  and  miserable 
criticism  that  applies  to  a  clerk  in  Somerset  House.  They  exact  from  us 
the  8«rvicGB  of  a  giant,  and  then  would  reduce  us  to  their  own  dwarfish 

I  Btandard,  whenever  there  is  question  of  a  moral  estimate/' 

He  walked  to  and  fro  as  ho  spoke,  his  excitement  increasing  at  erory 
word,  the  veins  in  his  forehead  swelEng  and  the  angles  of  his  mouth 
twitching  with  a  qjasmodic  motion.  **  There,  sir/'  cried  he,  with  a  wave  of 
hie  hand ;  **  let  there  be  no  more  mention  of  this  man,  I  shall  want  to 
see  a  draft  of  the  educntional  project,  as  soon  as  it  is  completed.      That 

LmiU  do,*'  and  with  this  he  dismissed  him, 

P  No  sooner  was  the  door  closed  on  his  departure,  than  Lord  Culdaff 
poured  some  scented  w^ater  into  a  small  silver  ewer,  and  proceeded  to 
bathe  his  eyes  and  temples,  and  then,  sittmg  down  before  a  little  mirror, 
he  smoothed  his  eyebrows,  and  patiently  disposed  the  straggling  hairs 
into  lino.  *'  Who's  there  ?  come  in,'*  cried  he,  impatiently,  as  a  tap  was 
heard  at  the  door,  and  Mi*.  Cutbill  entered  with  the  bold  and  assured  look 
of  a  man  determined  on  an  insolence. 

**  HOf  my  lord,  your  BervantB  have  got  orders  not  to  admit  rao — the 
door  is  to  be   shut  against  mo  I"  said  he,  walking  boldly  forward  and 

L staring  fiercely  at  the  other's  face. 

r  ♦«  Quite  true,  howe%^er  you  came  to  know  it,'*  said  Culduff,  with  a 
smile  of  the  easiest,  pleasantest  expression  imaginable.     **  I  told  Temple 

L^ramleigh  this  morning  to  give  the  orders  you  speak  of.     I  said  it  in 

■these  words: — Cutbill  got  In  here  a  couple  of  days  ago,  when  I  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  despatcii,  and  we  got  talking  of  this  that  and  toother,  and  the 
end  was,  I  never  could  take  up  the  clue  of  what  I  had  been  writing.  A 
bore  interrupts,  but  docs  not  distract  you ;  a  clever  man  is  sure,  by  his 

L^uggestiveness,  to  lead  you  away  to  other  realms  of  thought ;   and  so 

rl  said,  a  strict  quarantine  against  two  people — 1*11  neither  see  Antonclli 
nor  Cutbill.*' 

It  was  a  bold  shot,  and  few  men  would  have  had  courage  for  fiiicli 
effi^ontery ;  but  Lord  Culduff  could  do  these  things  with  an  air  of  sudi 
Meming  candour  and  naturalness,  nothing  less  than  a  |K)1  ice -agent  could 
bave  questioned  its  sincejity. 

Had  a  man  of  his  own  rank  in  life  *'  tried  it  on  *'  in  this  fashion,  Cat* 
bill  would  have  detected  the  impudent  &aud  at  once.  It  was  the  superb 
dignity,  the  consummate  courtesy  of  this  noble  viscount,  aided  by  ov«iy 
itppliance  of  taste  and  luxury  around  him,  that  assured  success  here.*^ 

"Take  that  cbair,  Cutbill,  and  try  a  cheroot — I  know  you  Uke  A 
cheroot*  And  now  iov  a  pleasant  gossip ;  for  I  mil  give  myself  a  holidaj 
this  moniiug.'* 

"  I  am  really  afraid  I  interrupt  you,"  liegati  Cotbill. 
'*  You  do ;  J.  wonH  affect  to  deny  it.    You  squash  that  dcs{mtch  yonder 
U  Dfluctually  as  if  you  tluxw  the  ink -buttle  over  it,     ^Mies  onoe  I  got  lo 
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talk  with  a  man  like  yoa»  I  canH  go  back  to .  the  desk  again.  Don't  jori 
know  it  yourself  ?  Haven't  you  folt  it  scores  of  times  ?  The  stupid  man 
18  got  rid  of  just  as  readily  as  you  throw  a  pebble  out  of  your  shoo ;  it 
is  your  clever  fellow  that  pricks  you  like  a  nail.*' 

''  I'm  8orry»  my  lord,  you  should  feel  me  so  painfully/'  said  Cutbill, 
laughing,  but  with  an  expression  that  showed  how  the  flattery  had 
touched  him. 

**  You  don't  know  what  a  scrape  I've  got  into  about  you.*' 

"  About  me  f  " 

"  Yes.  My  lady  heard  you  were  here  the  other  morning,  and  gave  me 
a  regular  scolding  for  not  having  sent  to  tell  her.  You  know  you  were  old 
friends  in  Ireland." 

"  I  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  her  ladyship  would  remember  me." 

'*  What !  Not  remember  your  admirable  imitations  of  the  speakers  in 
the  House  ? — ^your  charming  songs  that  you  struck  off  with  such  facility — 
the  very  best  impromptus  I  ever  heard.  And,  mark  you,  Cutbill,  I  knew 
Theodore  Hook  intimately, — ^I  mean,  difference  of  age  and  such-like  con- 
sidered, for  I  was  a  boy  at  the  time, — and  I  say  it  advisedly,  you  are 
better  than  Hook." 

**  Oh,  my  lord,  this  is  great  flattery  I " 

'<  Hook  was  uncertain,  too.  He  was  what  the  French  call  joumalier. 
Now  that  you  are  not." 

Cutbill  smiled,  for,  though  he  did  not  in  the  least  know  the-  quality 
ascribed  to  him,  he  was  sure  it  was  complimentary,  and  was  satisfied. 

'<  Then  there  was  another  point  of  difference  between  you.  Hook  was 
a  snob.  He  had  the  uneasy  consciousness  of  social  inferiority,  which 
continually  drove  him  to  undue  familiarities.  Now,  I  will  say,  I  never  met 
a  man  so  free  from  this  as  yourself.  I  have  made  a  positive  study  of  you, 
Cutbill,  and  I  protest  I  think,  as  regards  tact,  you  are  unrivalled." 

**  I  can  only  say,  my  lord,  that  I  never  knew  it." 

''After  all/'  said  Lord  Culduff,  rising  and  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  while,  dropping  his  eyelids,  he  seemed  to  &11  into  a  reflective 
vein — **  After  all,  this,  as  regpds  worldly  success,  is  the  master  quality. 
You  may  have  every  gift,  and  every  talent,  and  every  grace,  and,  wanting 
•  tact,'  they  are  all  but  valueless." 

Cutbill  was  silent.  He  was  too  much  afraid  to  risk  his  newly  acquired 
reputation  by  the  utterance  of  even  a  word. 

"  How  do  you  like  Rome  ?"  asked  his  lordship,  abruptly. 

**  I  can  scarcely  say  ;  I've  seen  very  little  of  it.  I  know  nobody ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  I  find  time  hang  heavily  enough  on  me." 

**  But  you  viust  know  people,  Cutbill ;  you  must  go  out.  The  place 
has  its  amusing  side ;  it's  not  like  what  we  have  at  home.  There's  another 
tone,  another  style;  there  is  less  concentration,  so  to  say,  but  there'll 
more  'finesse.*" 

Cutbill  nodded,  as  though  he  followed  and  assented  to  this. 

''  Where  tiie  priest  enters,  as  such  a  considerable  element  of  socie^, 
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there  is  always  a  keener  stadj  of  character  ib&n  elsewhere.     lu  other 
places  jon  ask,  What  a  man  does  ?  here  you  iuqiiire,  Why  he  does  hf*' 

CutbiU  nodded  again. 

**  The  women,  loo,  catch  up  the  light  dehcate  touch  which  the  chnreh- 
men  are  such  adepts  in ;  and  conversation  is  generally  neatc^r  than  alse- 
^'hero.  In  a  fortnight  or  ten  days  hence,  you*ll  gco  this  all  yourself.  How 
are  you  for  Italian  ?    Do  you  speak  it  weil  ?  *' 

»*  Not  a  word,  my  lord/' 

**  Never  mind,  French  will  do  perfectly.  I  declare  I  thixik  W6  all 
owe  a  deht  of  gratitudtj  to  the  First  Empire  for  having  given  ub  a 
language  common  io  all  Europe.  Neither  cooking  nor  good  mamian 
could  go  on  without  it,  and  apropos  of  cooking,  when  wUl  you  dine  here  ? 
They  are  good  enough  to  say  here  that  my  cook  is  the  best  in  Rome* 
When  will  you  let  me  have  your  verdict  on  him  ?  ** 

Cutbill  felt  all  the  awkwardness  that  is  commonly  experienced  when 
a  man  is  asked  to  be  his  own  inciter, 

**  To-day,"  continued  Lord  Culduff,  **  we  dine  at  the  Due  de  lUgnauo'e ; 
to-morrow,  we  have  promised  Lady  Augusta  ;  Friday,  we  are  engaged  to  the 
Bussian  Minister  ;  and  Satui'day,  I  beheve  Saturday  is  free.  Shall  we  say 
Saturday,  Cutbill^eight  for  half-past  ?  Now,  don't  foil  us.  We  shall  have 
a  few  people  lq  the  evening,  so  make  no  other  engagement.     By-by." 

Cutbill  muttered  out  hia  acct^ptancc,  and  retired,  half  delighted  with 
his  success,  and  half  distrustful  as  io  whether  he  had  done  what  he  had 
come  to  do,  or  whether,  in  not  approaching  the  subject,  he  had  not  earned 
a  strouger  claim  to  the  possession  of  that  **  tact  **  which  his  lordship  had 
so  much  admired  in  him. 

"I'm  sure  he's  an  old  fox  ;  but  he's  wonderfully  agreeable,'*  muttered 
he,  as  he  descended  the  stairs.  It  was  only  as  he  turned  into  the  Piazza 
4i  Spagna,  and  saw  L'Estmnge  Btanding  looking  in  at  a  print-shop,  that 
he  remembered  how  he  had  left  the  curate  to  vrait  for  him,  while  he  made 
his  visit. 

'*  I  m  afraid,  from  your  look,**  said  L'Estrange,  **  that  yoa  have  no 
Yery  good  news  for  mo.     Am  I  right  ?" 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  in  some  confiision,  **  I  won't  say  that  I  hflfe_ 
anything  one  could  call  e^cactly  reassuring  to  tell/' 

"Did  he  sufTer  you  to  go  into  the  question  fully?     Did  ho  nhowj 
disposition  to  treat  the  matter  with  any  consideration  ? '' 

Cutbill  shook  his  head.     The  consciousness  thftt  ho  hri^ 
had  not  even  broached  the  subject  for  which  hia  visit  was  <  i*-', 

overwhelmed  him  with  shame  ;  and  he  had  not  the  courage  to  avow  how 
he  had  neglected  the  trust  committod  to  him. 

•*  Don't  mince  matt«?rs  with  me,  for  the  sake  of  sparitif  in»/*  conli 
L*Estrango.     *•!  never  closed  my  eyes  last  nighti  «'  vcr  it 

ud  you  can't  lower  me  in  my  own  esteem  below  wL.,.  ft  nl. 

[  it.  thcn^  and  let  me  hear  the  worsts  if  I  must  hear  it 

"  You  mmthaTe  a  Uttlr  patience.   Things  an*  not  always  io  tti<i  aii  lU 
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look.  I'm  to  have  another  interview ;  and  though  I  won't  go  so  far  as  to  bid 
joa  hope,  I'd  be  sony  to  say  despair.     I*m  to  see  him  again  on  Saturday." 

«« Two  more  days  tmd  nights  of  anxiety  and  waiting  t  But  I  suppose 
I  deserve  it  all,  and  worse.  It  was  in  a  spirit  of  '  greed ' — ^ay,  of  gambling 
— ^that  I  made  this  venture ;  and  if  the  punishment  could  fall  on  myself 
alone,  I  deserve  it  all." 

«  Come,  come,  don't  take  on  in  that  fashion ;  never  say  die.  When 
do  the  Bramleighs  arrive  ? — don't  you  expect  them  this  week  f  " 

«  They  promised  to  eat  their  Christmas  dinner  with  us ;  but  shall  we 
have  one  to  give  them  ?  You  know,  I  suppose,  how  matters  have  gone 
at  Albano  ?  The  church  patrons  have  quarrelled,  and  each  has  withdrawn 
his  name.  No :  Mrs.  Trumpler  remains,  and  she  has  drawn  out  a  new 
code  of  her  own— a  thirty-nine  articles  of  her  own  devising,  ^ich  I  must 
Bubsonbe,  or  forfeit  her  support.  The  great  feature  of  it  aU  is,  that  the 
Bible  is  never  to  be  quoted  except  to  disprove  it ;  so  that  what  a  man 
lacks  in  scholarship,  he  may  make  up  in  scepticism." 

'•And  do  you  take  to  that  ?" 

**  Not  exactly ;  and  in  consequence  I  have  resigned  my  chaplaincy,  and 
this  morning  I  received  a  notice  to  vacate  my  house  by  the  litet  day  of  the 
year,  and  go — ^I  don't  think  it  was  suggested  where  to  in  particular — ^but 
here  comes  my  sister — ^let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

«'  Oh,  George,'*  cried  she,  **  1  have  got  you  such  a  nice  warm  coat  for 
your  visiting  in  the  cold  weather.  Will  you  promise  me  to  wear  it, 
though  you  will  look  like  a  bear  ?     How  d*ye-do,  Mr.  Cutbill  ?  " 

**  I'm  bobbish,  miss,  thank  you.     And  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  exactly  know  if  I'm  bobbish,  but  I'm  certainly  in  good  spirits, 
for  I  have  heard  from  some  very  dear  friends,  who  are  on  their  way  to  see 
and  spend  the  Christmas  with  us." 

L'Estrange  turned  a  sudden  glance  on  Cutbill.  It  was  a  mere  glance, 
but  it  said  more  than  words,  and  was  so  inexpressibly  sad  besides,  that  the 
other  muttered  a  hurried  good-by  and  left  them. 


CHAPTER  XLK. 
A  LONO  TiTE-A-TJfcTE. 

Pracontal  and  Longworth  sat  at  breakfast  at  Freytag's  Hotel  at  Home. 
They  were  splendidly  lodged,  and  the  table  was  spread  with  all  the  luxury 
and  abundance  which  are  usually  displayed  where  well-paying  guests  are 
treated  by  wise  innkeepers.  Fruit  and  flowers  decorated  the  board, 
arranged  as  a  painter's  eye  might  have  suggested,  and  nothing  was  wanting 
that  could  gratify  the  sense  of  sight  or  tempt  the  palate. 

"  After  all,"  said  Longworth,  "  your  song-writer  blundered  when  he 
wrote  *  I'amour.'  It  is  I'argent  that  *  makes  the  world  go  round.'  Look 
at  that  table,  and  say  what  sunshine  the  morning  breaks  with  when  one 
doesn't  fret  about  the  bill." 
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*^  Yau  are  right,  0  Philip,*'  said  the  oiher*  "  Let  people  eay  what 
they  may,  incu  lovo  those  who  spend  money.  See  what  a  populari^ 
follows  tho  Empire  in  France^  and  what  is  its  chief  ilalm  ?  Just  "what  yoa 
said  a  momcut  back.  It  never  frets  ahout  the  bill.  Contrast  tho  splen- 
dour of  such  a  Govermnent  with  the  mean  mercantile  spirit  of  your  British 
Parliament,  higgling  over  contracts  and  cutting  down  clerks*  salaries,  as 
though  the  nation  were  glorified  when  its  servants  wore  broken  boots  acd 
patched  pantidoons/* 

"  The  world  needs  spendthiiils  as  it  needs  tornadoes.  Tho  whirlwind 
porifies  oven  as  it  devastates." 

"  How  grand  you  are  at  an  aphorism,  Philip*  You  hare  all  the  pomp 
of  the  pulpit  when  yon  deliver  a  metro  platitude." 

**  To  a  Frenchman,  everything  is  a  platitude  that  is  not  a  paradox. 

**  Go  on,  your  vein  is  wonderful  this  morning.*' 

**  A  Frenchman  is  the  travestie  of  hnman  nature  ;  every  sentiment 
his  ij9  the  parody  of  what  it  ought  to  he.  He  is  grayo  over  tritles,  and 
evokes  mirth  out  of  the  deepest  melancholy ;  he  takes  sweet  wine  witli  his 
oysters,  and  when  the  post  has  brought  him  letters  that  may  actmdly  decide 
his  destiny,  he  throws  them  aside  to  read  a  critique  on  the  last  ballet,  or 
revive  his  recollections  of  its  delight  by  gazing  on  a  cobured  print  of  the 
ballerina,** 

*♦  Tm  getting  tired  of  the  Gitaaa/'  suid  Prncontul,  thro\\ing  the  pictnm 
from  him  ;  **  hand  me  the  chocolate.  As  to  the  lottera*  I  hare  kept  them 
for  you  to  road,  for  although  I  know  yom*  sputtering,  eplaehing,  hisfcing 
language  for  all  purposes  of  talk,  its  law  jargon  is  quite  beyond  me.** 

**  Your  lawyer — so  fiir  as  I  have  seen^ — is  most  careful  in  his  avoidance 
of  technic-als  with  you ;  he  writes  cieaily  and  succinctly.** 

'*  Break  open  that  great  packet,  and  tell  me  about  its  clear  and  distinct 
contents/' 

"  I  said  succinct,  not  distincti  0  man  of  many  mistaken.     This  £a 
from  Kelson  himself,  and  contains  an  enclosure/'     He  broke  the  seal  as  1 
spoke,  and  road, — 


**  BEiiR  Sm, — I  AM  exceedingly  distressed  to  be  obliged  to  inform  you  that 
the  arrangement  which,  in  my  last  letter,  I  had  understood  to  be  finally  and 
satisfactorily  concluded  between  myself,  on  your  part,  and  Mr.  Sedloy,  of 
Fumivars  Inn,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bramleigh,  is  now  rescinded  and  brokeUi 
Mr.  Bramleigh  having  entered  a  formal  protest,  denying  all  concianmctt 
or  approval,  and  in  evidence  of  his  dissent  has  actually  given  notice 
of  action  against  his  solicitor,  for  nnanthorized  procednre.  The  billa 
therefore  drawn  by  you  I  herewith  return  as  no  longer  negoUable,  1  am 
forced  to  express  nut  only  my  suq^rise,  but  my  indignatioDf  at  ih«  moda 
in  which  we  have  been  treated  In  this  transaction*  Awaiting  your  iostme* 
tions  as  to  what  step  you  will  deem  it  adrisaUe  to  take  next, 
**  I  am,  dear  sii',  your  obedient  servar.t 
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«  This  is  a  bad  affair/*  said  Longworth.  **  That  twenty  thoosand  that 
yon  thought  to  have  livod  on  for  two  years,  astonishing  the  vulgar  world, 
like  some  Count  of  Monte  Ghristo,  has  proved  a  dissolving  view,  and  there 
you  Bit  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  Pope's  prisons,  which,  if  accounts  speak 
truly,  are  about  the  vilest  dens  of  squalor  and  misery  in  Europe." 

«  Put  a  lump  of  ice  in  my  glass,  and  fill  it  up  with  champagne.  It 
was  only  yesterday  I  was  thinking  whether  I'd  not  have  myself  christened 
Esau,  and  it  is  such  a  relief  to  me  now  to  feel  that  I  need  not.  Monsieur 
Le  Comte  Pracontal  de  Bramleigh,  I  have  the  honour  to  drink  your  health.*' 
As  he  spoke  he  drained  his  glass,  and  held  it  out  to  be  refilled. 

"  No  ;  1*11  give  you  no  more  wine.  You'll  need  all  the  calm  and  con- 
sideration you  can  command  to  answer  this  letter,  which  requires  prompt 
reply.  And  as  to  Esau,  my  friend,  the  parallel  scarcely  holds,  for  when 
he  n^otiated  the  sale  of  his  reversion  he  was  next  of  kin  beyond  dispute." 

"  I  wonder  what  would  become  of  you  if  you  could  not  caviL  I  never 
knew  any  man  so  fond  of  a  contradiction." 

**  Be  just,  and  admit  that  you  give  me  some  splendid  opportunities. 
No,  I'll  not  lot  you  have  more  wine.  Kelson's  letter  must  be  answered, 
and  we  must  think  seriously  over  what  is  to  be  done." 

« Ma  foi !  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  Mr.  Bramleigh  challenges 
zae  to  a  duel,  because  he  knows  I  have  no  arms.  He  appeals  to  the  law, 
which  is  the  very  costliest  of  all  the  costly  things  in  your  dear  country. 
If  you  could  persuade  him  to  believe  that  this  is  not  fiiir — not  even 
generous — perhaps  he  would  have  the  good  manners  to  quit  the  premises 
and  send  me  the  key.     Short  of  that,  I  see  nothing  to  be  done." 

**  I  have  told  you  already,  and  I  tell  you  once  more,  if  Kelson  is  of 
opinion  that  your  case  is  good  enough  to  go  to  trial,  you  shall  not  want 
funds  to  meet  law  expenses." 

**  He  has  told  me  so,  over  and  over.  He  has  said  ho  shall  try  the 
case  by — what  is  it  you  call  it  ?  " 

**  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  he  will  proceed  by  ejectment  to  try  title." 

**  This  need  not  cost  very  heavily,  and  will  serve  to  open  the  campaign. 
He  will  put  me  on  *  the  table,'  as  ho  calls  it,  and  I  shall  be  interrogated, 
and  worried,  and  tormented, — perhaps,  too,  insulted,  at  times  ;  and  I  am 
to  keep  my  temper,  resent  nothing — not  even  when  they  impugn  my 
honour  or  my  truthfulness — for  that  there  are  two  grand  principles  of 
British  law :  one  is,  no  man  need  say  any  ill  of  himself,  nor  is  he  ever  to 
mind  what  ill  another  may  say  of  him." 

^*  Did  he  tell  you  that  ?  "  said  Longworth,  laughing. 

''  Not  exactly  in  these  words,  but  it  amounted  to  the  same.  Do  give 
xne  a  little  wine  ;  I  am  hoarse  with  talking." 

''  Not  a  drop.  Tell  me  now,  where  are  these  letters,  and  that  journal 
of  your  grandfather's  that  you  showed  me  7  " 

*'  Kelson  has  them  all.  Kelson  has  everything.  "When  I  believea  the 
affair  to  be  ended,  I  told  him  he  might  do  what  he  pleased  with  them,  if  he 
only  restored  to  me  that  coloured  sketch  of  my  beautiful  grandmother." 
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*^  There,  there  i  doQ*t  get  emotional,  or  I  have  done  with  yon.  I  wiU  { 
write  to  Kelson  to-day.     Leave  all  to  ns  tttid  don't  meddle  in  any  way/* 

••  That  you  may  rely  upon  with  confidence.  No  one  ever  yet  accused  ] 
me  of  occupying  myself  with  anything  I  could  possibly  avoid.  I>o  yon  | 
want  me  any  more  ?  *' 

"  I  don't  think  so ;  but  why  do  you  ask  ?     Where  are  you  going  ?  **  ^ 

•*  I  have  a  rendezvous  thi^  moming.     I  am  to  be  three  miles  from  this  j 
jt  one  o'clock.    I  am  to  bo  at  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  MeteUa,  to  meet  the  Lady  ' 
Augusta  Bnunleigh,  with  a  largo  party,  on  horseback,  and  we  are  to  go 
flomewhere  and  see  something,  and  to  dine,  ma  foi — I  forget  where,** 

**I  think,  all  things  considered/*  flaid  Lougworth,  gravely,  "  I  would  j 
advise  some  reserve  as  to  intimacy  with  that  family,*' 

"You  distrust  my  diBcretion.     You  imagine  that  in  my  unguarded' 
fireedom  of  talking  I  shall  say  many  things  which  had  been  better  onaaid; 
ifln*t  that  so  7  " 

**  Perhaps  I  do ;  at  all  events,  I  know  the  situation  is  one  that  would 
be  intolerable  to  myself." 

"  Not  to  m£  though,  not  to  nu\     It  is  the  very  difficulty,  the  tension^  00  j 
to  say,  that  makes  it  enticbg.     I  have  I  cannot  tell  you  what  enjoyment  I 
in  a  position  where,  by  the  slightest  movement  to  this  side  or  that,  you  lose 
your  balauce  and  fall.     I  like — -I  delight  in  the  narrow  path  with  the 
precipice  at  each  hand,  where  a  step  is  destruction.     The  wish  to  live  h 
never  bo  strong  as  when  life  is  in  danger. " 

**  You  are  a  heart  and  soul  gambler.'* 

**  Confess,  however,  I  am  *  beau  joucur.*     I  know  how  to  lose.**     And  I 
muttering  something  over  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he  snatched  up  Lib  hat 
and  hurried  away. 

As  Pracontal  was  hurrying  to  the  place  of  meeting  with  all  the  tpeed  I 

of  his  horse,  a  servant  met  him  with  a  note  from  Lady  Augusta,     **  Shei 

did  not  feel  well  enough,*'  she  stud,  *'  for  a  ride ;  she  had  a  headache*  and  I 

.begged  he  would  come  and  pay  her  a  visit,  and  dine  too,  if  he  was  not  I 

'afiraid  of  a  dinner  en  tcite-a-tete.'* 

Overjoyed  with  the  familiar  tone  of  this  note,  ho  hurried  Imck  to  Romc^y ! 
and  soon  found  himself  in  the  little  drawing-room  which  looked  out  upon  I 
the  Borghose  garden,  and  where  a  servant  told  him  her  ladyship  would  lioonl 
appear. 

**  This  was  very  kind  of  yon,  very  nice,"  said  she,  entering  and  givu^  j 
him  her  hand  in  a  languid  sort  of  manner,  **  to  come  here  and  give  up  tbA  ] 
delight  of  the  picnic,  with  its  pretty  women  and  champagne,  oad  piil4KiQZ-< 
troiTes.    No  ;  you  are  to  sit  yonder.    I  don't  know  yo^  loog  i 
advance  vou  to  the  priviltj^e  of  that  low  chuir  next  my  sofa." 

**I  am  your  slave,  even  tj>  injirf\T.l^,rn/'  yiiil  ]u\  Imwing,  and  slUilifl 
down  where  she  had  bid  hiiJi 

**  You  are  aware,  I '  *  *«  thai' 

it  is  v«ry  wrong  of  us  tti  .  im  witli 

the  Bramleighs,  I  ought  not  10  haro  ]>crmtit^  you  to  he  preMOled  lo 
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My  siBier  is  shocked  at  the  impropriety,  and  as  for  Lord  and  Lady  CuldufiT, 
rather  than  meet  yon  at  dinner  on  Friday  they  have  left  Rome.'* 

**  Left  Rome  ?  " 

**  Yes,  gone  to  Naples.  To  be  sure,  he  onght  to  have  been  there  a  month 
ago ;  he  was  accredited  to  that  Conrt,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  here,  which 
was,  however,  to  him  an  excellent  reason  for  being  here.  Why  do  yon 
make  me  talk  so  much  ?  it  sets  my  head  splitting,  and  I  sent  for  you  to 
listen  to  yon,  and  not  to  have  any  worry  of  talking  myself — ^there,  begin." 

<<  What  shaU  I  talk  about  ?  '* 

**  Anything  yon  like,  only  not  politics,  or  religion,  or  literature,  or  fine 
arts — people  are  so  unnatural  when  they  discuss  these ;  nor — ^not  society 
and  gossip,  for  then  they  grow  spiteful  and  ill-natured ;  nor  about  myself, 
far  then  you'd  fancy  you  were  in  love  with  me,  and  I'd  have  to  shut  the 
door  against  you.  Oh,  how  my  head  aches !  Give  me  that  flaeon,  pray ; 
there  now  go  back  to  your  place."    j 

"  Shall  I  read  to  you  ?  " 

'*  No  :  there's  nothing  I  detest  so  much  as  being  read  to.  One  never 
follows  the  book ;  it  is  the  tone  and  accent  of  the  reader,  something  in  his 
Toice,  something  one  fancies  an  affectation  attracts  attention,  and  you 
remark  how  his  hair  is  parted,  or  how  his  boots  are  made.  Oh,  why  will 
you  torment  me  this  way — ^I  don't  want  to  talk  and  ;^ou  persist  in  asking 
me  questions." 

**  If  you  had  not  a  headache  I'd  sing  for  you." 

**  No,  I'll  not  let  you  sing  to  me  alone ;  that  would  be  quite  wrong. 
Remember,  monsieur,  and  when  I  say  remember,  I  mean  never  forget,  I 
am  excessively  prude ;  not  of  that  school  of  prudery  that  repels,  but  of  that 
higher  tone  which  declares  a  freedom  impossible.     Do  you  comprehend  ?  " 

**  Perfectly,  madame,"  said  he,  bowing  with  an  air  of  an  ideal  reverence. 

"  Now,  then,  that  we  have  settled  the  preliminaries  of  our — oh,  dear  I  " 
burst  she  out,  <<  see  what  it  is  to  be  speaking  French  i  I  had  almost  said 
of  *  our  friendship.'  " 

*'  And  why  not,  madame  ?  Can  you  possibly  entertain  a  doubt  of  that 
sentiment,  at  once  devoted  and  respectful,  which  has  brought  me  to  your 
feet?" 

**  1  never  do  doubt  about  anything  that  I  want  to  believe ;  at  least  till 
I  change  my  mind  on  it,  for  I  am — yes,  I  am  very  capricious.  I  am 
charmed  with  you  to-day ;  but  do  not  be  surprised  if  my  servant  shuts  the 
door  against  you  to-morrow." 

"  Madame,  you  drive  me  to  the  brink  of  despair." 

**  I'm  sure  of  that,"  said  she,  laughing.  *^  I  have  driven  several  that 
£ar ;  but,  strange  to  say,  I  never  knew  one  who  went  over." 

**  Do  not  push  torture  to  insufferance,  madame,"  cried  he,  theatrically; 
but,  instead  of  laughing  at  him,  she  looked  really  alarmed  at  his  words. 

**  Oh,  Monsieur  Pracontal,"  cried  she,  suddenly,  **  was  that  little  song 
you  sung  last  night  your  own  7    I  mean,  words  and  music  both  ?  " 

He  bowed  with  an  air  of  modesty. 
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'*  What  a  nice  talent,  to  be  able  to  compose  and  write  vcrsefl  too  I  But 
tbey  tell  me  jou  are  horribly  satirical ;  that  you  mako  rhymes  on  people 
impromptu,  and  sing  them  in  the  veiy  room  with  them.'* 

^*  Only,  madame,  when  they  are,  what  yon  call  in  English,  boree.** 

**  But  I  like  bores,  tbey  are  so  nice  and  dull.     Do  you  know,  MonsienTj 
Pracontal,  if  it  were  not  for  boros,  we  English  would  have  no  disticctiT 
aationality  ?     Our  boros  aro  essentially  oar  own,  and  unlike  all  the  other 
epecies  of  the  creature  elsewhere/* 

**  I  respect  them,  and  I  bow  to  their  suponority.*' 

**It  was  very  kind,  very  nice  of  you,  to  give  up  your  ride  over  tho 
CampagQQ,  and  eome  here  to  sit  with  mo  in  one  of  my  dull  moods,  foi 
to-day  I  am  very  dull  and  dispirited*     I  have  an  odious  headache,  and 
my  Slater  has  been  scolding  me,  and  I  have  had  such  unpleasant  letters*. 
Altogether,  it  is  a  dark  day  with  me," 

*'  I  am  inexpressibly  grieved*" 

**  Of  course  you  are  ;  and  so  I  told  my  sister  you  would  be,  when  she 
said  it  was  a  great  impnidonee  on  my  part  to  admit  you*  Not  that  I 
don't  agree  with  her  in  great  part^  but  I  do  detest  being  dictat^^d  to ; 
isn't  it  insupportable  ?  " 

**  Quite  so  J  the  very  worst  form  of  frlaver}'/' 

•*It*s  true  you  want  to  take  away  the  Bramleigb  estates  ;  but,  aa  I_ 
said  to  my  sister,  does  not  every  one  wish  to  win  when  he  plays  a  i 
and  do  you  detest  your  adversary  for  so  natural  a  desiro  ?     I  suppose 
you  hate  a  trtunp  more  than  the  Bramleighs  you'll  carry  off  the  stakes." 

*•  Ah,  madame,  how  glad  would  I  bo  to  lay  my  cards  on  the  table,  if  I 
could  be  sure  of  such  an  opponent  as  yourself." 

"  Yes,  I  am  generous,  It*s  the  one  thing  1  can  say  for  myself*  Tm 
all  for  fighting  the  battle  of  life  honourably  and  courteously^  though  I 
must  say  one  is  sure  to  lose  where  the  others  are  not  equally  high-minded. 
Now  I  put  it  to  yourself,  M.  Pracontal,  and  I  ask,  Was  it  fair,  was  it 
honest,  was  it  decent  of  Colonel  Bramleigh,  knowing  the  insecure  title  by 
which  he  held  his  estate,  to  mako  me  his  wife  ?  You  know,  of  eourst', 
the  difference  of  rank  that  separated  us ;  you  know  who  I  was — ^I  can't 
say  am,  because  my  family  have  never  forgiven  me  tho  mesalliance  ; 
therefore,  I  say,  was  it  not  atrocious  in  him  to  make  a  settlement  which 
he  felt  must  bo  a  mockeiy  ?  '* 

"  Perhaps,  madame,  he  may  hare  regarded  our  pretensions  as  of  Uttle 
momeiit ;  iIIdl^ed,  I  believe  ho  treated  my  father *8  demands  with  much 
biatciir/* 

"  Still  he  knew  there  was  a  claim,  and  a  claimant,  when  he  married 
me  ;  ind  this  can  neither  be  denied  nor  defendod/* 

"Ah-,  madam!**  sighed  ho,  •'  who  would  be  stopped  by  scniplca  ia 
such  a  cause  ?  ** 

"  No,  no,  there  was  nothing  of  Iotq  m  it ;  ho  wanted  rank,  hti  wa&U 
high  connections.  He  was  fund  of  me  after  his  fashion,  I*Te  no  donxi 
but  ha  was  &r  mora  proud  than  fond.    I  ofWn  dmimd.  he  mai»t  hirro  ] 
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Bomething  on  his  mind,  he  would  be  so  abstracted  at  timos  and  so 
depressed,  and  then  he  would  seem  as  if  he  wanted  to  tell  me  something 
bat  had  not  the  courage  for  it,  and  I  set  it  down  to  something  quite 
different.  I  thought — ^no  matter  what  I  thought — ^but  it  gave  me  no 
imeasiness,  for,  of  course,  I  never  dreamed  of  being  jealous  ;  but  that  it 
should  be  so  bad  as  this  never  occurred  to  me — ^never  t  ** 

'*  I  am  only  surprised  that  Colonel  Bramleigh  never  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  treat  with  my  father,  who,  all  things  considered,  would  have 
been  easily  dealt  with ;  he  was  always  a  pauvre  diable,  out  of  one  scrape 
to  Ml  into  another ;  so  reckless  that  the  very  smallest  help  ever  seemed 
to  him  quite  sufficient  to  brave  life  with.'* 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  story,  tell  it  to  me." 

'*  It  is  very  long,  it  is  very  tiresome,  it  is  encumbered  with  details  of 
dates  and  eras.  I  doubt  you'd  have  patience  for  it,  but  if  you  think  you 
would,  I'm  ready." 

<*  Begin  then,  only  don't  make  it  more  confused,  more  tangled,  than 
you  can  help  ;  and  give  me  no  dates — I  hate  dates." 

Pracontal  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two  as  if  reflecting,  and  then, 
drawing  his  chair  a  little  nearer  to  her  sofa,  he  leaned  his  forehead  on 
his  hand,  and  in  a  low,  but  distinct  voice,  began : — 

«  When  Colonel  Bramleigh's  father  was  yet  a  young  man,  a  matter 
of  business  required  his  presence  in  Ireland;  he  came  to  see  a  very 
splendid  mansion  then  being  built  by  a  rich  nobleman,  on  which  his 
house  had  advanced  a  large  sum  by  way  of  mortgage." 

**Mon  cher  M.  Pracontal,  must  we  begin  so  far  back?  It  is  like 
the  Plaidcur  in  Moliere  who  commences,  *  Quand  je  vois  le  soleil,  quand 
jo  vois  la  lune.'  " 

'*  Very  true,  but  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning  of  all  things,  and,  with 
a  little  patience,  I'll  soon  get  on  further.  Mr.  Montagu  Bramleigh  made 
acquaintance  in  Ireland  with  a  cei'tain  Italian  painter  called  Giacomo 
Lami,  who  bad  been  brought  over  from  Rome  to  paint  the  frescoes  of  this 
great  house.  This  Lami — very  poor,  and  very  humble,  ignoble  if  you 
like  to  say  so — ^had  a  daughter  of  surpassing  beauty.  She  was  so  very 
lovely  that  Giacomo  was  accustomed  to  introduce  her  into  almost  all  his 
frescoes,  for  she  hr.d  such  variety  of  expression,  so  many  *  reflets,'  as  one 
may  say,  of  character  in  her  look,  that  she  was  a  Madonna  hero,  a  Flora 
there,  now  a  Magdalene,  now  a  Dido ;  but  you  need  not  take  my  word  for 
it,  here  she  is  as  a  Danae."  And  he  opened  his  watch-case  as  he  spoke, 
and  displayed  a  small  miniature  in  enamel  of  marvellous  beauty  and 
captivation. 

**  Oh,  was  she  really  Uke  this  ?  " 

"  That  was  copied  from  a  picture  of  her  at  St.  Servain,  when  she  was 
eighteen,  immediately  before  she  accompanied  her  father  to  Ireland ;  and 
in  Giacomo's  sketch-book,  which  I  hope  one  of  these  days  to  have  the 
honour  of  showing  to  you,  there  is  a  memorandum  saying  that  this 
portrait  of  Enrichetta  was  the  best  likeness  of  her  ho  had  ever  made. 
VOL.  xvn.— NO.  100.  20. 
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He  had  a  youBger  daughter  called  Carlotia,  olao  handBomei  bat  rasUy 
inferior  in  beauty  to  mj  grandmother/' 

**  Your  grandmother?  " 

**  Forgive  me,  madame,  if  I  baye  anticipated;  but  Enrichc'tta  Lami 
became  the  wife  of  Montagu  Bramleigh^  The  young  man,  captiTated  by 
her  marTellouB  beauty,  and  enchanted  by  a  winning  grace  of  manner ^ 
in  whith  it  appears  she  excelled,  made  his  court  to  her  and  married  hor. 
The  ceremony  of  marriage  presented  no  difficulty,  as  Lami  was  a  member 
of  some  sect  of  Waldenseau  Protestants,  who  claim  a  sort  of  affinity  with 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  they  were  married  in  the  parish  church  hj  the 
minister,  and  duly  registered  in  the  registry-book  of  the  parish.  All  these 
matters  are  detailed  in  this  book  of  Giacomo  Lamias,  which  was  at  once 
account-book  and  sketch-book  and  journal,  and,  indeed,  family  history. 
It  is  a  volume  will,  I  am  sture,  amuse  yon,  for,  amongst  eketchea  and 
studies  for  pictures,  there  are  the  drollest  little  details  of  domestic  crenta, 
with  passing  notices  of  the  pohtical  circumstances  of  the  time — ^for  old 
Giacomo  was  a  couspirator  and  a  Carbonaro,  and  heaven  kuows  what 
else.  He  even  involved  himself  in  the  Irish  troubles,  and  was  so  far 
comprofiilsed  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  the  country  and  get  over  to 
Holland,  which  he  did,  takiug  his  two  daughters  with  him.  It  has  never 
been  clearly  ascertained  whether  Montagu  Bramleigh  had  quarrelled  with 
his  wife  or  consented  to  her  accompanying  her  father,  for,  while  there 
were  letters  firom  him  to  her  full  of  aficction  and  regard,  there  are  some 
strange  passages  in  Giaoomo's  diary  that  seem  to  hint  at  ostrangemeDt 
and  coldness.  When  her  child ^  my  father,  was  bom,  she  pressed 
Bramleigh  strongly  to  come  over  to  the  christening ;  but,  though  he 
promised  at  first,  and  appeared  oveijoyed  at  the  birth  of  his  heir,  he 
made  repeated  pretexts  of  this  or  that  engagement,  and  ended  by  not 
coming.  Old  Lami  must  have  given  way  to  some  outburst  of  anger  at 
this  neglect  and  desertion,  for  he  sent  back  Bramleigh*s  letters  unopened ; 
and  the  poor  Enrichetta,  after  struggling  bravely  for  several  montj 
under  this  heartless  and  cruel  treatment,  sunk  and  died.  The  old 
wandered  away  towards  the  south  of  Europe  after  tliis,  taking  with  him 
his  grandchild  and  his  renuiiniug  daughter ;  and  the  first  entry  we  find 
in  his  diary  is  about  three  years  later,  where  we  read,  '  Chambery, — ^Moal 
leave  this,  where  I  thought  I  had  at  last  found  a  home.  Niccolo 
Baldassare  is  bent  on  gaming  Cai^lotta's  a0ections*  Were  they  to 
it  would  be  the  ruin  of  both.     Each  has  the  same  faults  as  the  other.' 

•*  And  later  on, — 

'*  *  Had  an  explnnation  with  K.  B.,  who  doclaros  that|  with  or  without 
my  consent,  he  will  make  C.  hia  mfo,  I  bave  threnlened  to  bring  him 
before  the  Council ;  but  he  defies  mo,  and  says  hn  is  ready  to  abaDdou 
the  society  rather  than  give  her  up.  I  must  ^uit  this  aeereUj  amt 
promptly,* 

*'  Wd  next  find  him  at  Treviso,  where  ho  was  painting  the  Basilicai^ 
of  St.  OuodolfOt  and  here  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  lonely  old 
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desdrted  and  forgaken,  showing  that  his  daughter  had  left  him  some  time 
before.  He  alludes  to  offers  that  had  been  made  him  to  go  to  England ;  but 
declares  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  set  foot  in  that  country  more. 
One  passage  would  imply  that  Carlotta,  on  leaTing  home,  took  her  sister's 
boy  with  her,  for  in  the  old  man's  writing  there  are  these  words, — 

«  <  I  do  not  want  to  hear  more  of  them  ;  but  I  would  wish  tidings  of 
the  boy.     I  haTC  dreamed  of  him  twice.' 

«<From  that  time  forth  the  journal  merely  records  the  places  he 
stopped  at,  the  works  he  was  engaged  in,  and  the  sums  he  received  in 
payment  For  the  most  part,  his  last  labours  were  in  out-of-the-way, 
obscure  spots,  where  he  worked  for  mere  subsbtence ;  and  of  how  long  be 
lived  there,  and  where  he  died,  there  is  no  trace. 

'*  Do  I  weary  you,  my  dear  lady,  with  these  small  details  of  very 
humble  people,  or  do  you  really  bestow  any  interest  on  my  story  ?  " 

<*  I  like  it  of  all  things.  I  only  want  to  follow  Oarlotta's  history  now, 
and  learn  what  became  of  her." 

«  Of  her  &te  and  fortune  I  know  nothing.  Indeed,  all  that  I  have 
been  telling  you  heretofore  I  have  gleaned  from  that  book  and  some  old 
letters  of  my  great-grand&ther's.  My  own  history  I  will  not  inflict  upon 
you — at  least  not  now.  I  was  a  student  of  the  Naval  College  of  Oenoa 
till  I  was  fourteen,  and  called  Anatole  Pracontal,  '  dit '  Lami ;  but  who  had 
entered  me  on  the  books  of  the  college,  who  paid  for  me  or  interested 
himself  about  me,  I  never  knew. 

"  A  boyish  scrape  I  fell  into  induced  me  to  run  away  from  the  college. 
I  took  refuge  in  a  small  felucca,  which  landed  me  at  Algiers,  where  I 
enteved  the  French  service,  and  made  two  campaigns  with  P^lissier ;  and 
only  quitted  the  army  on  learning  that  my  father  had  been  lost  at  sea,  and 
had  bequeathed  me  some  small  property,  then  in  the  hands  of  a  banker 
at  Naples. 

**  The  property  was  next  to  nothing,  but  by  the  papers  and  letters 
that  I  found,  I  learned  who  I  was,  and  to  what  station  and  fortune  I  had 
legitimate  claim.  It  seems  a  small  foundation,  perhaps,  to  build  upon  ; 
but  remember  how  few  the  steps  are  in  reality,  and  how  direct  besides. 
My  grandmother,  Enrichetta,  was  the  married  wife  of  Montagu  Bramleigh ; 
her  son — Godfrey  Lami  at  his  birth,  but  afterwards  known  by  many 
aliases — ^married  my  mother,  Marie  de  Pracontal,  at  Aix,  in  Savoy,  where 
I  was  bom,  the  name  Pracontal  being  given  me.  My  &ther*s  coire- 
spondence  with  the  Bramleighs  was  kept  up  at  intervals  during  his  life, 
and  frequent  mention  is  made  in  diaries,  as  well  as  the  banker's  books, 
of  sums  of  money  received  by  him  from  them.  In  Bolton's  hands,  also, 
was  deposited  my  father's  will,  where  he  speaks  of  me  and  the  claim 
which  I  should  inherit  on  the  Bramleigh  estates;  and  he  earnestly 
entreats  Bolton,  who  had  so  often  befriended  him,  to  succour  his  poor 
boy,  and  not  leave  hiin  without  help  and  counsel  in  the  difficulties  that 
were  before  him. 

**  Have  you  followed,  or  can  you  follow,  the  tangled  scheme  ?  "  cried 
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be,  after  a  paaso  ;  **  far  you  are   either  very  pationi  or  completelj 
exhausted — which  is  it  ?  ** 

**  But  why  have  you  taken  the  name  of  Pracontal,  and  not  your  real 
name,  Bramleigh  ?*'  asked  she,  eagerly. 

■*  By  Bolton's  advice,  in  the  first  instance,  he  isnaely  taking  into 
aceount  how  rich  the  family  were  whose  right  I  was  about  to  question » 
and  how  poor  I  was.  Bolton  incUned  to  a  coMpromis6p  and,  indeod,  he 
never  ceased  to  press  upon  me  that  it  would  be  the  fiurcst  and  most 
generous  of  all  arrangements ;  but  that  to  effect  this,  I  must  not  shock 
the  sens ihlU ties  of  the  Bramleiglus  by  assuming  their  name — ^that  to  do 
so  was  to  declare  war  at  once.'* 

'*  And  yet,  had  you  called  yourself  Bramleigh,  you  would  hare 
warned  others  that  the  right  of  the  Bramleighs  to  this  estate  wus  at  leaat 
disputed.'* 

Pracontal  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile  at  a  declaration  so  manifestly 
prompted  by  selfish  couBiderations  ;  but  he  made  no  reply. 

**  Well,  and  this  compromise,  do  they  agree  to  it?"  asked  she, 
hastily, 

*^  Some  weeks  ago,  I  believed  it  was  all  concluded;  but  this  rtjj 
morning  my  lawyer's  letter  tells  me  that  Augustus  Bramleigh  will  noi 
hear  of  it,  that  he  is  indignant  at  the  very  idea,  and  that  the  law  oloDft 
must  decide  between  us." 

•' What  a  scandal !  '* 

"  80  I  thought.     Worse,  of  course,  for  themj  who  are  in  the  vroii 
^d  well  known.     I  am  a  nobody." 

"  A  nobody,  who  might  he  somebody  to-morrow,"  said  she,  bIowI^ 
and  deliberately. 

'*  After  all,  the  stage  of  pretension  is  anything  but  pleasant,  and  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  we  have  not  come  to  some  arrangement.** 

**  Can  /  be  of  use  ?  Could  imj  services  be  employed  to  any 
advantage  ?  ** 

'*  At  a  moment,  I  cannot  answer ;  but  I  am  rofrj  grateful  for 
the  thought."  - 

**  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  mfltienee  with  the  family.  Indeed,  nnnr>  ( 
them  ever  liked  me  ;  but  they  might  listen  to  me,  and  they  might  sIb^ 
believe  that  nnj  iDterests  went  with  their  own.  Would  you  like  to  moei 
Augustus  Bramleigh  ?  " 

**  There  is  nothing  I  desire  so  much." 

**  I'll  not  promise  he*ll  come  ;  but  if  he  should  consent,  wiD  you  coto^ 
hero  on  Tuesday  morning — say,  ot  eleven  o'clock — and  meet  him  f     I 
know  he*s  expected  at  Albano  by  Sunday,  and  I'll  have  a  letter  to  profioat 
the  meeting,  in  his  hands,  on  bin  arrival.*' 

'*  I  have  no  words  to  speak  tuy  gratitude  to  you." 
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It  19  now  thirty  years  ago  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  provided  for  a 
general  registration  of  hirths,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  England  and 
Wales  first  came  into  operation.  Duiing  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  then,  ahout  thirty-nine  millions  of  names  have  heen  recorded,  in 
pursuance  of  the  enactment,  and  indexes  of  these  names  have  been  regu- 
larly framed,  and  carefully  preserved,  at  the  central  Begister  Office  in 
London. 

1^  this  manner  evidence  has  been  amassed  relative  to  the  family 
nomenclature  of  the  country,  such  as  has  never  been  collected  by  anj 
other  process.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  there  is  a  single  surname 
amongst  us  at  the  present  time  which  has  not,  in  one  place  or  another, 
appeared  on  the  lists  to  which  we  refer.  And  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  titles  thus  assembled  together  are  equally  astonishing.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  it  was  shown  by  the  Begistrar-General,  in  a  calculation 
based  upon  these  indexes,  which  appeared  in  his  annual  report  for  1858, 
that  there  are  in  England  and  Wales  between  thirty -Jive  and  forty  thousand 
flEunily  surnames.  In  this  computation,  however,  those  appellations  which 
varied  in  spelling  in  any  degree  whatever  were  dealt  with  as  separate 
names,  notwithstanding  an  undoubted  or  probable  community  of  derivation. 
A  considerable  deduction  £rom  the  above  figures  should  therefore,  as  the 
Begistrar-General  justly  observed,  be  made,  if  such  denominations  as 
Smith  and  Smythe^  Davis  and  Davies,  Clark  and  Clarke  are  to  be  regarded 
as  identical ;  and  the  necessity  for  such  a  deduction  will  become  additionally 
apparent  when  we  show,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  do,  that  in 
some  instances  the  varieties  of  spelling  applied  to  a  single  appellation  are 
extremely  numerous.  But  after  due  allowance  is  made  for  this  fictitious 
multiplication  of  surnames,  the  remaining  total  of  distinct  varieties  will 
undoubtedly  be  very  large.  Thirty  thousand  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
safe  approximation  to  the  number.  With  respect  to  the  wide  range  of 
objects  and  notions  from  which  these  family  names  have  been  drawn,  a 
single  glance  at  the  indexes  is  sufficient  to  convince  us.  We  soon  discover, 
indeed,  that  a  few  leading  sources  have  furnished  far  larger  numbers  of 
individuals  with  titles  than  the  various  other  sources  have  done.  But 
strangely  diverse  and  extensive  are  those  facts  and  circumstances  from 
which  the  remaining  and  less  common  surnames  have  been  supplied.  The 
entire  animated  creation  ;  the  vegetable  and  mineral  worlds  ;  the  different 
relationships  of  social  and  domestic  life;  offices  and  virtues;  habits, 
actions,  and  emotions — all  have  lent  their  numerous  terms  to  meet  the 
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eidgencies  of  family  di&iinction.  Nor  have  we  beea  content  to  borrow 
Bnob  named  only  as  relate  to  the  conditions  and  sorronndings  of  otifl 
earthly  existence.  The  supernatural  has  been  drawn  upon  as  weU  as  thJl 
nattiral*  There  are  Angels,  Souls,  Spirits,  Ghosts,  and  Fairies  in  our 
midst ;  and  we  have  ventured  to  appropriate  to  the  porposes  of  oar  nomen- 
clature even  such  tlOes  as  those  of  Death  and  HoU,  Eden  and  Paradise. 
B  is  true,  as  we  shall  hereafter  sce»  that  in  many  cases  the  etymologists 
req^uire  ns  to  withdraw  from  the  various  categories  above  indicated  not  a 
few  names  which,  from  the  manner  of  their  spelling  at  the  present  timo, 
would  seem  properly  to  take  their  places  in  these  different  lists.  But, 
after  all,  such  withdrawals  involve  nothing  more  than  a  transferenoo  of 
certain  appellations  from  one  class  to  another  ;  and  probably  the  corrections 
of  etymology  do  not  on  the  whole  materially  narrow  the  wide  area  OTor 
which,  on  a  first  view  of  the  registration  indeses,  our  family  nomenclatnf& 
appears  to  extend. 

We  may  perhaps  be  enabled  the  more  satisfactorily  to  notice  somd  of 
those  foots  relative  to  our  surnames  on  which  the  registration  system  has 
thrown  light,  if,  in  the  first  place,  we  briefly  consider  the  purely  historiodg 
portion  of  our  subject.  fl 

It  will  be  remembered  then,  that  in  primitive  and  scanty  oommomtiifl 
men  neither  received  nor  required  more  than  a  single  name  a  piece.     Theifl 
is  no  reaion  to  suppose  that  this  name  ever  consisted  of  a  word  arbit^rtly 
chosen,  and  conferred  without  object  as  a  mere  appellative.     It  ^presaed 
either  some  fact  relative  to  the  birth  or  personal  appearance  of  the  newij* 
bora   child,    or — perhaps   more  commonly — some  aspiration   as  to   tha 
infant's  future  character  or  career  on  the  part  of  the  parents,      finely 
names  as  were  originated  in  the  latter  manner  would  naturally  enough  IB 
closely  associated  with  the  religious  belief  of  those  who  chose  them.  fl 

The  mythology  of  the  ancient  Teutons  and  their  nomenclature  wm^ 
intimately  connected.     The  deities  whom  they  dreaded  and  worshipped^ 
and  the  heroic  qualities  which  they  attributed  to  those  deities,  supplied  a 
large  proportion  of  their  personal  titles.     Their  simple  root  names,  how* 
ever,  were  soon   to   a   great  extent  merged  in  combinations;    altliott|lH 
amongst  our  monosyllabic  surnames  at  the  present  time  some  are  to  Ikfl 
found  which  are  held  to  have  come  down  to  us  unaltered  from  the  highoiit 
Teutonic  antiquity.     The  combinations  adopted  were  frequently  suitable 
and  suggestive.     Bat  this  cannot  be  said  of  all,  or  even  of  most  of  tliam. 
In  the  course  of  time  names  were  conjoined  with  but  little  reganl  to 
appropriateness,  being  evidently  the  titles  of  different  heroes,  who   bad 
been  invested  with  appellations  denoting  various  imd  sometimes  incongmoiia 

qualities.     So  that  at  an  r    ' '.nd  the  influence  of  acturn  ,  n  tipoii 

the  nomenclature  of  our  i  n  began  to  assert  its  v  over 

that  of  regard  for  titular  pi  opriuty ;  in  other  words,  the  powi^r  oi  hnmaii 
aaeociation  soon  superseded  tho  1oy«  of  verbal  consistency.    It  is  interontaoji^ 
to  note  in  the  Teutonic  names  tho  prominent  homage  paid  to  work  utJM 
win,  to  the  virtu<?B  of  foomees  and  deiennmatiozi ;  and  i^hile  we  oo&ii«fl 
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these  titles  with  the  more  highly  romantic  and  poetical  denominations  of  the 
Kelt,  we  cannot  fiEdl  to  recognize  in  the  two  classes  of  names  the  early 
manifestation  of  those  diverse  qualities  which  have  appropriated  to  the 
races  their  widely  di£G&rent  roles  in  the  drama  of  history. 

But  the  single  personal  name  was  sufficient  only  under  the  most 
pnmitiye  conditions  of  human  life.  Growing  numhers  rendered  the 
frequent  repetition  of  similar  titles  unavoidahle,  and  further  methods  of 
distinction  became  necessary.  In  common  with  most  other  races,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  resorted  to  two  or  three  simple  means  for  meeting  the 
necessity.  Men  came  to  be  called  the  sons  of  tJieir  fatJiers,  while  personal 
*  peculiarities  originated  nicknames  which  also  sometimes  served  to  distin- 
guish individuals.  The  situation  of  a  man's  residence,  or  his  occupation, 
moreover,  frequently  supplied  a  description  of  him  which  answered,  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  an  additional  name.  There  must  have  been,  however, 
in  the  generality  of  cases,  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  attendant  upon  the 
use  of  these  modes  of  distinction.  And  even  in  those  instances  in  which 
the  second  title,  from  being  constantly  applied,  answered  most  of  the  ends 
of  a  modem  surname,  it  related  to  the  individual  only,  and  involved 
nothing  like  a  system  of  fcunily  nomenclature.  ''  Although  it  is  certain/' 
says  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,*  ''  that  such  additional  appelli^nB  were  occa- 
sionally used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  yet  they  appear  to  have  been  but 
personal  distinctions,  and  not  to  have  been  appropriated  by  them,  as  &mily 
names  in  the  manner  of  surnames  with  us." 

The  first  movement  towards  distinctive  family  titles  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  made  in  a  different  direction,  and  to  have  consisted,  not  in  the 
adoption  of  a  second  name  at  all,  but  in  the  modification  of  the  personal 
or  fore-name.  A  prefix  was  selected,  which  was  made  common  to  the 
appellations  of  all  the  members  of  a  family ;  and  with  this  prefix  the 
different  and  distinguishing  terminations  were  compounded.  iBthel-, 
JEd-,  and  ^If-,  were  prefixes  of  this  description ;  and  these,  with  many 
other  similar  ones,  were  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  combinations. 
This  system,  however,  was  but  rarely  employed,  and  was  not  even  perfectly 
carried  out  by  those  who  in  a  measure  adopted  it. 

The  year  1000  has  been  mentioned  as  the  probable  period  at  which 
surnames — ^in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  word — ^were  first  regularly 
employed.  To  the  Normans  belongs  the  credit  of  having  instituted  them ; 
and  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  formally  introduced  into  this  country 
at  the  Conquest.  It  appears,  however,  on  good  evidence  that  they  were 
not  wholly  unknown  here  prior  to  that  event. 

The  feudal  system  naturally  tended  to  create  surnames  out  of  landed 
possessions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  limit  their  use  to  the  upper  classes. 
For  a  long  time,  therefore,  they  were  the  privileged  titles  of  the  few,  and 
not  the  means  of  family  distinction  employed  by  the  people  in  general 
It  may  be  said  that  five  centuries  elapsed  from  the  date  of  their  importa- 

♦  Hiitory  of  the  Angfo-Saxom,  vol.  iii.  p.  10. 
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Uon  to  that  of  their  general  adoption  throagliont  the  cotmtrj — during 
which  interval  thej  were  but  slowly  spreadmg  downwards  through  society. 
It  is  difficult  now  to  follow  closely  the  gradual  process  by  which  the  andc^ni ' 
forms  of  designation  became  as  it  were  crystallized  into  the  consistency  of 
permanent  and  hereditary  surnames ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  largo  pro- 
portion of  our  family  titles  of  to-day  are  substantially  identical  with  tha  i 
mere  descriptive  terms  used  to  distingmsh  indi^^iduolg,  from  the  earlj 
years  of  Anglo-Saxon  history  downwards.     Thus  it  has  happened  thai^ 
names  repr3senting  more  personal  caprice  and  popular  fimcy  have  taken 
their  places  amongst  those  originated  in  more  regular  waj's,  and  t^at  thd 
patronjrmics,  the  titles  derived  from  lands,  from  situation  of  n?8idencc«» 
from  trades    aud   qualities,    have   been   handed   do\rn   to  ua   amidst  a, 
heterogeneous  multitude  of  other  appellations^  which,  as  wo  have  se^^ii; 
are  surprising  fiom  their  variety,  and  often  perplexing  from  their  extreme 
oddness.     The  process  by  which  the   ancient   personal   names   of  pre- 
Normnn  times  have  been  perpi^tuated  in  the  form  of  surnames  demands  i 
moment's  separate  consideration.      It  was   probably   a   not   nncommoa 
practice  J  among  such  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  as  wore  enabled  by  their  J 
energy    of  character  to    obtain    their  deliverance   firom  serfdom  under 
Norman  rule,  and  to  regain  something  of  the  social  position  which  they  Ua4 
lost  at  the  Conquest,  to  recur^  in  choosing  their  family  name,   to  tho 
honoured  title  of  some  ancestor  of  their  OTvn.     Had  it  not  been  for 
loving   adoption  of  ancei*lrul  names,  we  should   probably  find  omongrt"^ 
those  of  our    family  denominations  which  follow   tha  patronymic  form 
scarcely  anything  of  a  Saxon  character  ;  for  by  the  time  that  smua 
were    beginning    to   come    into   general  use   the   old   Baxon   baptj 
appellations  had  mostly  given  way  to  the  Johns,  Jameses,  Thoo 
Williams,  and  Koberts  of  Normon  introduction.  • 

The  period  of  five  hundred  years  which  wo  have  mentioned 
brings  us  down  to  the  time  of  the  lieformation  ;  and  this  is  the  era 
which  family  nomenclature  in  England  appears  to  have  arrived  at  somo-^^ 
thing  like  definiteness.     The  institution  of  parish  registers — ^which  were 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  heu  of  the  monkish  records,  on  the  suppression 
the  monasteries  by  Honry  \11I. — is  considered  to  have   been 
in^tnnneutal  in  producing  this  result.     Although,  however,  the  time 
allude  to  may  justly  be  mentioned  as  associated  with  a  fj*'neml  «mf« 
of  method  as  to  sumameSi  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  some 
of  the  country  uncertainty  continued  to  prevail  to  a  much  later  date. 

It  may  perhaps  be  not  uninteresting  to  tho  reader  if  wo  now  ooosld 
some  of  the  most  common  English  samames,  with  the  view  of  onder- 
standing  the  causes  to  which  their  fi-equcint  occurrence  amongst  qs  m 
attributable. 

In  the  01 
for  1858— nn  -      .  I     , 


*  Doo  Ldwiui^s  Patronymfca  Brilatimca.    rrellmiiiafx  Dttscrt4itif>ti,  p.  16. 
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fbrnished  by  the  registration  indexes,  was  inserted.  This  table  presented 
a  list  of  the  fifty  most  ordinary  family  titles  of  England  and  Wales,  giving 
the  numbers  of  persons  registered  nndcr  each  title  within  a  certain 
specified  period.  We  will  here  insert  the  names  in  the  order  which  they 
were  found  to  assume.  First  on  the  list,  as  would  be  expected,  came 
Smith.  Then  followed  Jones  (2),  Williams  (8),  Taylor  (4),  Davies  (5), 
Brown  (6),  Thomas  (7),  Evans  (8),  Roberts  (9),  Johnson  (10),  Robinson 
(11),  Wilson  (12),  Wright  (13),  Wood  (14),  HaU  (16),  Walker  (16), 
Hughes  (17),  Green  (18),  Lewis  /(19),  Edwards  (20),  Thompson  (21), 
White  (22),  Jackson  (23),  Turner  (24),  HiU  (26),  Harris  (26),  Clark  (27), 
Cooper  (28),  Harrison  (29),  Davis  (30),  Ward  (81),  Baker  (82),  Martin 
(88),  Morris  (84),  James  (86),  Morgan  (86),  King  (87),  Allen  (88), 
Clarke  (89),  Cook  (40),  Moore  (41),  Parker  (42),  Price  (48),  PhiUips 
(44),  Watson  (45),  Shaw  (46),  Lee  (47),  Bennett  (48),  Carter  (49),  and 
GriflSths  (60). 

Our  limits  being  necessarily  narrow,  we  will  confine  our  remarks  to 
one-half  of  the  above  titles ;  and  in  order,  first,  to  give  some  notion  as 
to  the  proportion  which  the  owners  of  the  names  from  No.  1  to  No.  26 
inclusive  bear  to  the  population  of  the  country,  we  will  here  insert  the 
numbers  of  births  registered  under  each  of  those  appellations  during  1866 
— ^the  latest  year  for  which  the  registration  indexes  have  at  present  been 
completely  prepared — adding  the  total  of  births  recorded  in  England  and 
Wales  during  Uie  same  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  place  the  tiames  in 
the  sequence  assigned  to  them  by  the  Registrar- General  upon  the  warrant 
of  his  own  more  extended  observations,  although  the  period  of  one  year 
is  insufficient  to  arrange  the  numbers  in  their  precisely  corresponding 
order.     The  titles  and  their  figures  stand  thus : — 


Order. 


N&me. 


Ko.  of  Dirthfl 
In  1865. 

1 Smith    10^05 

2 Jones   9,619 

3 Williams 6,198 

4 Taylor 5,033 

6 DaVics 4,547 

6 Brown 4,416 

7 Thomas   3.612 

8 Kvans „ 3,796 

9 Roberto    3,191 

10 Johnson  2,830 

II Koblnson 2,768 

12 AVilson 2,825 

13 Wright    . 2,523 


Oraer.        Name.  ^^  jg  5 

14 Wood  2,689 

15 Hall 2,495 

16 Walker    ^ 2,359 

17 Ilaghcs    ^..  2,374 

18 Green  2,360 

19 Lewis 2,275 

20 Edwards _  2,323 

21 'J'hompson  2,411 

22 White 2,441 

23.  „...  Jackson   .„ 2,325 

24.  ._  Turner...^ 2,272 

25 Uill  ^^. 2,146 


The  various  families  then  bearing  the  above  twenty-five  titles  contri- 
buted to  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  during  the  year  1865,  no 
less  than  90,284  infants.  The  total  number  of  births  registered  in  the 
same  space  of  time  was  748,069 ;  and  thus  nearly  an  eighth  part  of  the 
babyhood  belonging  to  the  year  was  included  under  the  foregoing  names. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  what  circumstances  have  given  to  these 
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particolar  titled  so  groat  a  frequency  ?    We  shall  endeavour  to  meet  Uia 
inquirr,  and  for  that  purpose  will  consider  the  names  in  order. 

The  predominance  of  Smith  as  an  English  enmame  can  only  l»o 
accounted  for  by  the  former  extremely  wide  application  of  the  term  which 
originated  the  title*  The  smith  of  the  middle  ages  represented  a  vast 
number  of  the  most  ordinary  mechanical  needs  of  the  people,  anS  he  waa 
eveiywherc.  No  other  handicraft  was  at  the  same  time  so  indispt^snsablij 
and  BO  inclusive  as  his ;  none,  accordingly,  employed  bo  many  indidduala  ; 
and  by  consequenoe  none  has  left  bo  wide  an  impression  upon  our  nomcn- 
datnre.  An  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  may  have  operated  to  secui'e  to 
certain  men  the  titles  of  their  occnpations  in  preference  to  names  of  other 
classes  would  not  be  without  interest.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
flelectton  of  particular  surnames  in  the  first  instance  was,  for  the  mosi 
part>  an  arbitrary  matter  ;  and  that  the  men  who  received  their  llUos  from 
their  trades  were  just  as  likely  to  have  been  named  after  their  fi\ther3,  or 
firom  the  situation  of  their  residences.  But  we  venture  to  think  that  much 
may  reasonably  be  urged  agninst  this  proposition.  Let  ns  Fiippose  that 
two  men,  residing  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  are  fiimilftrly 
engaged  as  smiths.  One — like  the  **  mighty  man  "  of  Longfellow — is  a 
person  of  energetic  devotion  to  his  craft,  of  much  physical  strength,  and  ol 
forcible  moral  character;  while  tho  other  foUows  from  mere  habit  and 
necessity,  and  in  a  tame  and  spiritless  manner,  the  trade  taught  him  in  his 
youth.  Can  there  bo  any  doubt  which  of  the  two  will  be  the  more  Hkelj 
to  be  named  after  his  occupation  ?  The  first  is  tlid  smith  par  ejrcellffice ; 
when  choosing  for  him  a  distinctive  title  his  neighbours  forget  in  his  strong 
personahty  the  surroundings  of  his  home  and  the  name  of  his  father^  and 
call  him  by  tho  title  of  that  useful  work  with  which  his  diligence  and  akitt 
identify  him.  Not  fo  the  Bccond.  Whatever  censes  may  operate  to 
provide  him  with  an  appellation,  they  will  in  all  probability  be  quild 
apart  from  his  handicraft,  which  by  lack  of  zeal  and  spirit  he  fails  to 
aaaimilate  to  himself.  We  cannot  help  thinkbg  then  that  the 
denoting  occupations  must  have  pointed,  in  a  very  large  number  of  < 
to  individual  energy  and  ciceUence  on  the  part  of  those  who  ongio 
received  thera  ;  and  for  this  reason  we  regard  them  as  a  highly  honoumb 
class  of  titles. 

The  names  which  stand  second  and  third  on  our  list  are  Jone-* 
Williams.  Tbese  introduce  us  to  the  patronjonics,  and  are,  as  ii 
scarcely  necessary  to  remind  tho  reader,  mainly  to  be  found  in  Wales*  i 
that  if  the  Principality  had  been  cut  off  from  our  calculations,  they  mo 
certainly  would  not  have  appeared  in  our  catalogue  at  aD.  Our  fttUon 
subjects  in  Wales  have  always  been  far  behind  us  in  Oie  matter  of  personal 
and  fiimily  nomenclature.  When,  after  long  delay,  they  at  last  adoptsd 
onr  system  of  surnames  in  sabstitution  lor  a  cnmbersome  denominalio&al 
method  of  their  own,  thoy  sr  'mTO  sdeoied   ir  i      '*     ^d  to 

simplest  of  all  onr  clashes  of  ^  rjs  almosttto  ti  um  of 

rast.    Wo  find  thorn  now  complying  with  tho  fiishions  of  modem  no 
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dature  (bat  in  a  T617  imperfect  manner),  by  emplo3ring  as  surnames  an 
extremely  limited  nnmber  of  baptismal  titles  in  their  genitive  form — the 
addition  of  the  possessive  s  being  their  equivalent  for  our  patronymic 
termination  son.  Thus  Jones  (t.  e.  John's)  is  the  same  name  as  Johnson ; 
and  Williams  (William's)  as  Williamson.  The  Welsh  people  exhibit  exactly 
the  same  lack  of  enterprise  in  their  selection  of  baptismal  names  at  the 
present  day.  Although  the  extreme  paucity  of  their  surnames,  which  must 
often  be  productive  of  serious  inconvenience,  might  to  some  extent  be  com- 
pensated by  variety  in  their  Christian  names,  they  nevertheless  adhere  to  a 
few  well- worn  titles  with  remarkable  tenacity;  and  as  the  registration 
indexes  show,  have  recourse  to  a  second  baptismal  name  much  less 
frequently  than  their  English  neighbours.  To  account,  therefore^  for  the 
positions  occupied  by  the  two  titles  we  are  now  considering,  we  have  only 
to  remember  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Welsh,  by  reason  of  which 
the  bulk  of  their  population  has  been  included  under  a  very  small  number 
of  surnames.  That  Jones  should  be  the  most  prominent  name  of  the  class 
under  our  notice  is  easily  explained,  since  in  every  country  which  has 
embraced  Christianity  St.  John's  character  has  always  been  supremely 
popular,  and  his  name  most  frequently  conferred  at  the  baptismal  font.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  difference  between  the  numbers  relating  to  Jones 
and  Williams  is  very  considerable  ;  a  discrepancy  which  doubtless  approxi- 
mately represents  the  distance  formerly  intervening  between  the  Christian 
names  John  and  T^^am  in  the  popular  estimation  of  Wales. 

The  patronymic  or  sire-name  is,  perhaps,  the  least  interesting  of  our 
varieties  of  cognomina,  since  it  suggests  nothing  directly  as  to  the  individual 
who  first  bore  it.  It  does,  indeed,  disrespectfully  hint  that  he  may  have 
been  wanting  in  any  striking  characteristics  of  his  own ;  and  viewed  in  this 
light,  it  affords  valuable  corroborative  evidence  of  the  force  and  significance 
of  other  titles.  It  was  probably  often  the  means  insensibly  adopted  to 
designate  those  who  in  no  way  specially  distinguished  themselves.  In 
Wales,  however,  it  is  so  universal,  that  on  this  hypothesis  we  should 
be  obliged  to  people  the  Principality  with  nonentities ;  we  therefore  conclude 
that  in  that  portion  of  the  country  it  merely  represents  such  a  general 
preference  for  the  simplest  form  of  personal  distinction  as  overrides  the 
taste  for  titles  of  a  more  specific  and  descriptive  character.  This  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  the  patronymic  amongst  the  Welsh,  renders  their  fi&mily 
nomenclature  far  less  interesting  than  that  of  England. 

Taylor,  a  surname  of  general  distribution  among  the  English  counties, 
brings  us  back  to  the  occupations.  The  importance  and  usefulness  of  the 
trade  seem  to  account  for  the  prominence  of  the  title. 

Davies,  which  stands  fifth  on  our  list,  is  another  Welsh  patronymic. 
The  personal  name  Dawfydd  (David)  belongs  to  the  days  of  purely  Keltie 
history,  and  has  ever  since  been  a  characteristic  national  title  in  the  Prin- 
cipality. Taffr  is  the  familiar  form  of  the  word.  K  to  the  number  of 
the  Davieses  we  add  that  of  the  persons  who  bear  the  somewhat  differently 
spelt  but  really  identical  name,  Davis,  the  united  fitmily  will  appear  third 
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in  otu  cataloguo,  taklog  its  place  between  the  Jonesea  and  Hie 
and  showing  that  the  title  of  the  Jei^ish  king  who  "  sang  sweet  songB," 
must  fonnerly  have  been  nearly  as  commonly  conferred  in  baptism  as  thiii 
of  the  favourite  character  of  Christian  story,  St.  John, 

Brown  calls  our  attention  to  a  new  class  of  names,  viz.  those  "which 
are  derived  from  the  pljf'sical  characteristics  of  their  first  bearere*  In 
conjunction  with  this  appellation  we  may  consider  White — the  only  other 
kindred  surname  upon  oui  roll — which,  it  will  be  eeen,  occupies  the 
twenty-fiecottd  place  in  the  list. 

It  is  clear  that  the  personal  traits  which  originated  nicknames^ — wbicli 
nicknames  in  many  cases  have  been  converted  into  permanent  family 
titles — must  have  been  more  or  less  exceptional  in  their  nature.  Thoy 
would  otherwise  never  have  attracted  attention  or  provoked  comment* 
Bearing  this  in  mind»  we  should  naturally  expect  to  £nd  that  amongst  a 
luir-haired,  faii'-complexioned  race,  such  aa  our  own,  the  dark  and  swiirthy 
men,  proportionately  few  in  number  but  collectively  forming  no  incon* 
fiidomble  body,  would  be  those  whose  eldn  would  most  frequently  excite 
notice  and  originate  a  distinguishing  name«  Accordingly,  we  ore  not 
surprised  to  observe  that  the  title  Broun  occupies  a  far  more  prominent 
position  amongst  us  than  White,  With  respect  to  this  last-meniiooed 
name,  moreover,  there  appeal's  to  be  a  doubt  whether  it  was  in  all  eases 
originated  by  peculiarity  of  complexion  at  all  A  Saxon  word  Laving  no 
reference  to  colour,  and  which  may  frequently  explain  the  title,  not  impro^ 
bably  sweeps  off  a  large  number  of  the  Whites  into  an  entirely  diSereni 
catogoiy  of  names  from  that  attributable  to  personal  chai'acterisLics.  Bo 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  Browmt  are  twice  as  numerous  as  the  Whit^^ 
even  without  any  such  reduction.  Whenever  the  name  White  actually 
had  reference  to  complexion,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  singnlari^ 
referred  to  was  strongly  marked ;  and  the  same  observation  may  bo  : 
with  regard  to  all  titles  occ^iaioued  by  physical  qualities  of  whatever  kind. 
The  class  of  names  created  in  this  maimer  is  no  small  one*  Matij 
common  appellations  which  belong  to  it  will  readUy  occur  to  the  roado 
such  OS  Black,  Little^  Lowf,  Shorty  Small,  and  Sfrotig, 

ThomuH,  Evanst  and  IwheiHt  Nos.  7«  B,  and  S),  next  claim  otir 
lion.  Hughes t  Leu: La,  and  Ediiajxh,  which  occupy  places  in  oar  catxdogue 
cumbered  respectively,  17,  19,  and  20,  may  also  here  be  disposod 
All  the  six  names  are  patixm^Tnics,  having  their  head-quarters  in  Wa 
and  owing  their  numerical  positions  entirely  to  thai  m<niotouous  tasto  ( 
the  subject  of  nomenclature  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  oha 
terizing  the  Wekh  people*  The  relative  fiioquency  of  these  8uritam«9is  mtifii 
doubtless  depend,  in  a  givat  measure  at  least,  upon  the  c*' 
favour  which  theii'  roprc^soututive  Christian  names  fonnerly  tuv 
the  font ;  fmd  it  is  not  eaevt  or  indeed  possible,  in  all  cases  to  tmnivcl 
tho  tangled  circumstuuces  which  may  have  rendered  these  diffemit  I 
tismal  titles  more  or  lesia  common  at  the  time  daring  which  irur 
wei^e  coming  iato  general  use.    F,tiin$  ia  tho  geuitiTe  of  an  old  Wo 
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mune  equivalent  to  John,  and  its  position  reasserts  the  wMe  popularity  of 
that  appellation.  It  may  occasion  some  surprise  that  Edward,  the  name 
of  the  '<  ruthless  king/'  the  once  hated  conqueror  of  Wales,  on  whose 
banners  the  bard  invokes  ''  confusion/*  should  have  originated  a  large 
number  of  family  titles  in  the  Principality.  But,  as  it  has  been  observed, 
surnames  only  became  settled  in  Wales  during  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries,  when  all  prejudice  against  Saxon  rule  and  Saxon  nomenclature 
had  had  time  to  pass  out  of  the  Welsh  mind. 

Hitherto  the  properly  English  names  which  we  have  considered  have 
been  those  relative  only  to  occupations  and  to  personal  peculiarities.  We 
now  come  to  three  genuinely  English  titles  of  the  patronymic  class.  The 
ever-prominent  John  meets  us  at  the  outset,  but  with  the  suffix  son  by 
way  of  termination  in  the  place  of  the  possessive  s  of  Wales.  This  termi- 
nation is  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  its  prevalence  amongst  us  is  regarded 
as  a  relic  of  the  Danish  conquests.*  We  may  remark  in  passing  that  the 
name  John  maintains  as  a  baptismal  appellation  in  England  exactly  the 
same  supremacy  in  the  present  day  which  the  position  of  the  derivative 
now  under  our  notice  declares  it  to  have  asserted  for  itself  formerly.  It  is 
shown  by  the  registration  indexes  to  be  the  most  common  man*s  name  in 
the  country.  Next  in  frequency  comes  William ;  and  the  ten  appellations 
which  most  nearly  approach  these  in  commonness  succeed  them  in  the 
following  order :  —  Thomas,  James,  George,  Henry,  Joseph,  Robert, 
Edward,  Charles,  Richard,  and  David.  Amongst  these  male  titles,  how- 
ever, several  female  names  are  interspersed. 

Robinson  succeeds  Johnson  in  the  list,  being  nearly  as  common  as  its 
predecessor.  The  name  Robert  came  to  us  with  the  Normans,  and  must 
soon  have  become  popular.  In  common  with  most  of  the  old  baptismal 
titles,  it  has  originated  a  large  number  of  distinct  surnames  in  addition 
to  its  more  obvious  derivatives.  By  way  of  example  we  will  here  intro- 
duce a  list  of  those  family  names  of  which,  either  directly  or  through  its 
nicked  and  abbreviated  forms,  it  is  the  father.  Wo  have  found  as  many 
as  fifty-one  of  these  kindred  titles — several  of  which,  indeed,  appear  in 
Mr.  Lower's  Patronymica  Britannica  heretofore  quoted.  They  are  as 
under :  —  Bobbott,  Bobbin,  Bobby,  Bobin,  Bobkin,  Dobson,  Dobb, 
Dobbie,  Dobbin,  Dobbins,  Dobbinson,  Dobbs,  Dobby,  Hobb,  Hobbes, 
Hobbins,  Hobbis,  Hobbs,  Hobby,  Hobkins,  Hobkinson,  Hoby,  Hopkin, 
Hopkings,  Hopkins,  Hopkinson,  Probert,  Probyn  (these  two  last  from  the 
old  Welsh  ap-Robert  and  ap-Robin,  i.e.  son  of  Robert  and  son  of  Robin), 
Robson,  Robarts,  Robb,  Robbens,  Robbie,  Robbins,  Roberson,  Robert, 
Roberts,  Robertshall,  Robertshaw,  Robertson,  Robeson,  Robings,  Robin- 
sin,  Robinson,  Robison,  Robjohn,  Robjohns,  Roblin,  Robshaw,  Robson, 
and  Roby. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  list  of  derivatives  is  by  any  means 
exceptionally  long.     Several  of  the  personal  names  which  became  common 

*  See  The  Teutonic  Name^Mtem.  By  Rodert  Febocsok.   London,  1864,  p.  32. 
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a^r  tho  Norman  ConquoBt  have  laid  the  foundatioiis  of  even 
numbers  of  family  titles. 

Of  the  tbrco  English  patronjmies  which  wo  have  mentioned  flbovei 
WiUou  is  the  last.  The  two  similar  nam^s  Jltompson  and  Jackson  (twentj- 
one  and  twenty -three  on  our  list)  may  be  referred  to  in  conjonctioiD  with 
it.  The  personal  appellations  here  peq^ettrnted  as  fiumames  ore,  as  the 
readeir  will  observe,  In  their  clipped  and  famlliari  rather  than  their  p6rf€*ct 
forma— so  indeed  also  is  Robert  in  the  name  Eohinson  ah'eady  consM  "  V 
From  the  very  frequent  occmTcnco  of  such  abbreviations  in  our  n 
claturo  wo  see  cleaily-^what  is,  however,  sufficiently  evident  from  other 
sources^that  surnames  must  generally  have  been  colloquially  conferred 
upon  individuals  by  other  people  ;  and  that  they  were  not,  in  most  cases^ 
deliberately  chosen  and  pi'omulgatod  by  those  to  whom  they  aitaehed. 
Tho  exceptions  to  this  inile  ^ro  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  examine. 
Jack,  wo  may  observe,  hiis  been  surmised  to  be  wnrelated  to  John,  althougj 
the  association  is  generally  accepted.  It  is  held  by  some  to  owe 
origin  to  Jacques — James  j  but  this  connection,  we  believe,  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  established. 

Wriffht  (No.  18)  next  claims  our  considemtion.  This  namOi  as  will 
be  perceived,  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Stnilh  and  Taylor.  Like  Ihii 
former  of  those  appt*llations  it  is  derived  from  a  word  of  extremely  wide 
application.  As  Smith  was  formerly  the  general  description  of  all  artificers 
in  metals,  so  was  WrujU  that  of  all  workers  m  wood :  similar  cao 
therefore  seem  to  have  occasioned  the  frequency  of  both  names* 
is  another  title  to  be  examined  boloog^g  to  the  category  of  occupations* 
This  is  Turner  (No.  24),  and  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  accotmt 
the  occun-onco  of  this  name  in  our  catiilogue,  than  for  that  of  any  oil 
which  appeal's  there.  It  strikes  us  at  once  that  the  use  of  the  lathe  du 
the  Middle  Ages  could  scarcely  have  occupied  so  important  a  poaitla 
with  respect  to  other  industries  as  to  account  for  its  conferring  an  app 
tion  on  larger  numbers  of  persons  than  many  of  the  occupntiuus  wMd 
are  absent  fitjm  our  list.  There  is,  however,  a  pbmalble  thoor)-  whio 
endeavours  to  identify  the  word  turner  with  toumcour — the  Norman  uamo 
for  one  who  engaged  in  a  tournament ;  and  if  we  may  accept  this  cxplana- 
tion  of  the  term,  our  difficulty  is  Lq  a  great  measure  tlispelled.  Tbo 
augmentation  of  the  Tunifrs  from  two  distinct  sourcog,  tbo  oue  springing 
from  Baxon  industry,  and  the  other  from  Norman  chivalry,  will  perhaps 
explain  the  position  which  their  numerous  famHy  occupies  Rmongst  Qfl  at 
the  present  time. 

Wood,  Green,  and  flill  stand  14th,  18th,  and  25th  upon  our  rolh  Tbore 
would  seem  to  be  but  HtUa  dilliculty  in  accounting  for  the  commomusss  of 
ihoso  titles,  since  the  three  features  of  nature  which  have  supplied  them 
are  abundant  enough  in  England.  It  htm  frequently  been  remarked  that 
it  would  be  hitcrestii  /  this  class  to    "  he 

in  whicii  they  were   i  ako  of  findhi;  Hjo 

which  occasioned  them.     But  it  abould  be  nsmombcred  that  ouoh  titles  i 
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not  likely  to  have  been  most  often  conferred  precisely  in  those  distiicts 
which  abounded  in  the  natural  features  referred  to.  John  at-tJie-hill  would 
not  be  80  named  in  a  neighbourhood  entirely  consisting  of  hills ;  for  in 
Buch  a  locality  the  descriptive  title  would  scarcely  be  a  description  at  all. 
Will  at'thc-wood,  again,  is  a  name  which  would  not  be  employed  where 
trees  were  abundant — as  in  a  forest-land  clearing.  It  is  one  rather  whien 
might  be  conferred  by  the  yillagers  of  an  open  plain  upon  a  man  whose 
cottage  nestled  amongst  the  sheltering  leafage  of  some  exceptionally  wooded 
knoll.  We  yenture  to  think,  too,  that  our  reasoning  with  regard  to  occupation- 
names  is  in  some  degree  applicable  to  the  titles  of  the  class  now  before  us. 
We  imagine  that  the  tastes  and  habits  of  certain  individuals  may  have  so 
associated  them  in  their  neighbours*  minds  with  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  countiy,  as  to  secure  to  them  distinguishing  appellations  derived 
from  those  features,  which  others,  though  similarly  situated,  may  have 
£uled  to  acquire.  In  some  cases,  however,  mere  possession  may  have  led 
to  this  description  of  surname.  A  quaint  old  writer,'*'  referring  to  the 
names  compounded  with  well — a  title  of  the  class  we  are  considering — thus 
states  his  view  of  their  origin  : — **  Our  ancestors,  according  to  the  different 
issue  of  waters,  did  differently  terme  them,  and  among  other,  that  which 
rose  bubling  out  of  the  earth  they  called  well-water,  as  if  they  had  said 
bubling  water  :  but  this  name  of  well  grew  afterward  among  us  to  bee  the 
name  of  the  bourne-pit,  whereout  the  water  is  drawne.  Sundry  comming 
to  possesse  places  which  were  neere  unto  welles  of  especial  note,  having  gotten 
thereby  the  name  of  such  or  such  a  well,  became  after  them  so  to  be  called. 
As  Staniwell,  of  his  dwelling  at  a  well  so  named,  of  the  stoniness  thereof, 
MosweU  of  a  well  where  much  mosse  did  grow,*^ 

Some  names  of  this  class  retain  the  prepositions  and  articles  which 
were  originally  prefixed  to  them,  and  which  indeed  were  at  first  nccessaiy 
to  theur  completeness.  Thus  we  have  Athfield,  Attaway,  Attawell,  Bythell 
(i.e.  by-the-hill),  Bytheway,  and  Bythesea.  In  other  cases  the  article  has 
disappeared,  while  the  preposition  remains ;  as  in  Atha,  Athoe,  A  thorn, 
Athow,  Atley,  Atmore,  Atridge,  Alton,  Attrce,  Atwater,  Atwell,  Atwood, 
By  croft,  Byfield,  Byford,  By  gate,  Bygrave,  Byham,  Byhurst,  Bywater, 
Byway,  and  Bytis  (i.e.  by-housc).  In  most  instances,  however,  the  ancient 
prefixes  have  been  completely  dropped :  while  in  a  few  names  they  have 
left  behind  them  a  single  letter,  as  in  Nash  {i.e.  atten-ash). 

Our  two  remaining  family  titles,  viz.  Hall  and  Walker  (Nos.  15  and  16), 
are  not  to  be  classed  with  any  of  the  foregoing.  With  respect  to  the 
former,  Mr.  Lower  t  says : — **  The  principal  apartment  in  all  old  mansions 
was  the  hall,  and  in  feudal  times  it  was  a  petty  court  of  justice,  as  well  as 
the  scene  of  entertainment.  The  chief  servitor  when  the  lord  was  resident, 
or  the  tenant  when  he  was  non-resident,  would  naturally  acquire  such  a 
surname;  and  hence  its  ficquency." 

♦  Versteoan  :  A  Hestitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence  in  Antiquities,  concerning  the 
most  Noble  and  Benowned  English  Nation.    I^ndon,  1634,  p.  296. 
t  Patronymica  Britannica.    Arficlc  "  Hall." 
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The  UQ.mQ* Walker  docs  Bot  commemorata  any  nnasoal  podcstriAQ 
cftpabilitics  on  the  pari  of  its  origiual  posseSBors.  It  is  probably  bozd^ 
times  derived  from  a  Saxon  word  meaning  a  fuller.  Sometimes  it  poi] 
to  the  forest-rongers  ostablished  undejr  the  hated  laws  \\rhich  foUowod  upon 
the  Conquest.  As  in  the  case  of  Turner^  the  similarity  of  spelling  appHcd 
1o  the  two  appellations  may  account  for  the  large  number  of  Walkers  in 
England  at  tho  present  time. 

To  fium  np;  then,  the  foregoing  observations : — The  two  commoner 
Btimamcs  which  are  thoroughly  English  belong  to  the  honourable  clasfl  \ 
occupation-names,  and  relate  to  tho  most  ordinary  handicrafts.  These  i 
followed}  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  by  a  name  of  personal  appear* 
nnce,  the  nature  of  which  explains  its  frequency.  Then  come  thn*e 
personal  names  in  patronymic  shape.  Tho  remaining  varieties  conaiet 
of  titles  arising  from  situation  of  residence,  and  of  those  which  owe  their 
derivation  to  more  than  one  source ;  one  name — Hall — ^standing  by  itself. 
Wales  intrudes  into  the  roll  nine  personal  names  in  the  simplest  patr/3- 
nymio  form.  The  commonest  of  these  represents  tho  most  popular 
character  in  Christian  history' ;  and  the  same  may  bo  said  of  the  corrc* 
Spending  patronymic  of  England.  It  may  hero  bo  remarked  that  the 
competition  between  Smidt  and  Jones  is  extremely  close.     In  s  >? 

tho  latter  namo  contributes  more  entries  to  the  registration  inl  a 

the  former ;  and  in  comparing  the  numbers  representing  the  two  titles 
during  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  tho  EegiBtrar- General  has  shown  an 
excess  of  Smiths  over  Joneses  amounting  to  only  8,137.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  m  stating  the  probable  number  of  difllereni 
surnames  in  England  and  Wales,  we  made  a  large  aUowanee  for  prosenl 
varieties  in  the  spelling  of  words  which  were  in  tho  first  instance  identical. 
A  single  illustration  will  suliice  to  make  clear  how  large  a  multiplicatia 
of  titles  has  taken  place  through  this  instrumcntahty.  Ilumfrei/  is  a  gofl 
English  personal  name,  which,  like  multitudes  of  its  follows,  rea 
passed  into  a  sumarao-  It  usually  now  appears  with  a  hniU  n  auflSxc 
which  letter,  it  may  bo  observed,  does  not  'jhtays  indicate  a  patronymic* 
but  would  seem  Bomctimes  to  stand  as  a  diminutive,  and  gomctimt*s  aa  ft 
mere  phonetic  addition,  I  With  this  lei-mination,  tho  mime  appears  ia 
tho  registration  indexes  under  twenty-two  difTcrcnt  mo^cs  of  spcllij 
which  aro  as  follow,  viz. : — Hunt/nttfs,  Ilitm/ress,  Ilumjr^9^  Humftitk 
Humfntjs,  HumpfrU*^  Umnphrnes,  Humpheriui,  Hwnphenjcit  Jhtmplitn^ 
Ilntnphires,  Humphrcis,  Htiniphres,  Hiunphrcycs,  IlMviphrfy*^  IlUmplark 
IlumphriSt  Humphrit^CfHumphnss^  Hiimphrtjes,  Tlumphrtf:s^  and  Hnrnp 
By  dropping  the  final «  we  acquire  throe  additional  and  entirely  < 
varieties  of  the  title,  viz, : — Uomfraii^  Ilamprei/,  and  Umphrey. 
ting  that  in  some  two  or  three  cases  these  varieties  may  have 
augmented  by  the  individual  ignorance  of  informants  in  notifying  to  tlie 


•  Annmt  l^fport  for  i853,  p.  22. 

f  See  Thi  Twatohie  A«fnr>f^tirW|  above  quoSc(t|  p.  99. 
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registration  officers  the  method  of  spelling  their  names,  it  is  perfectly  dear 
from  the  constant  reappearance  in  the  indexes  of  most  of  the  above  forms 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  recognized  as  distinct  family  titles^  and  are 
earefuJUy  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  The  differences  here 
manifestly  arise  from  the  etymological  nncertainties  which  nntil  quite 
recently  attended  the  toriting,  not  only  of  names,  but  of  all  other  words 
also.  The  yarious  modifications  of  spelling  in  the  above  list  would  not 
greatly  affect  the  pronunciation  of  the  name,  and  hence  its  identity  has 
been  preserved  through  all  the  iU-nsage  it  has  met  with  from  the  pens 
of  heedless  or  ignorant  writers. 

Bui  the  cormption  of  names  through  mispronunciation  has  been  carried 
quite  as  &r  as  their  fictitious  multiplication  through  false  writing.  In  this 
manner  doubtless  a  very  large  number  of  the  most  puzzling  oddities  of 
our  nomenclature  may  be  accounted  for.  Mr.  Ferguson,  whom  we  have 
previously  quoted,  has  noticed  the  &ct  that,  in  the  corruption  of  names 
by  this  method,  the  tendency  is  generally  towards  a  meaning.  As 
examples,  he  gives  Goodltick,  from  Quthlao ;  Thoroughgoodf  fron^  Thw' 
good ;  and  GrumbU  and  Tremble^  from  Orimbald  and  Trumbold,  We  can 
readily  understand  that  a  person  owning  a  strangely-sounding  name  would, 
upon  taking  up  his  abode  in  a  new  neighbourhood,  be  liable  to  have  his 
title  assailed  on  this  principle.  A  somewhat  unworthy  tendency  of  human 
nature  inclines  us  to  turn  to  ridicule  what  we  do  not  understand,  and  to 
construct  for  ourselves  out  of  the  mysterious  something  within  our  com< 
prehension.  Thus,  we  have  ourselves  heard  a  newly-imported  Tovey 
habitually  styled  Toby,  the  latter  appellation  being,  as  the  diminutive  of 
Tobias,  the  more  accustomed  word ;  and  similarly  we  have  known  the 
Irish  name  Mirihenieotte  resolve  itself,  in  an  English  village,  into  mignon* 
ette,  the  title  of  the  familiar  annual  of  our  cottage  gardens. 

An  accustomed  appellation,  however,  becomes  liable  to  corruption  of 
another  sort — ^that  which  arises  from  our  tendency  (in  speech  as  well  as  ^ 
in  every  other  matter)  to  save  ourselves  all  needless  trouble.  By  the 
operation  of  this  tendency  the  rough  places  of  pronunciation  are  made 
plain  ;  syllables  are  slurred  over  and  then  dropped,  and  compound  sounds 
give  place  to  simple  ones,  Woodhouse  falls  into  Woodus^  Bramhld)y 
becomes  Bramley,  Rotmdle  is  clipped  into  Bundle,  and  Atten-ash  into 
Nash. 

Thus  a  twofold  difficulty  besets  those  who  would  make  clear  the  deri- 
vations of  our  surnames ;  and  yet  a  large  number  of  the  most  extraordinary 
titles  have  been  very  plausibly  explained  by  the  etymologists.  Our 
curiosities,  indeed,  are  demolished  by  these  gentlemen  in  a  wholesale 
manner,  which  we  have  occasionally  felt  to  be  somewhat  disappointing. 
A  short  time  since  wo  were  engaged  in  arranging  some  of  the  stranger  titles 
occurring  in  the  registration  indexes  into  lists  according  to  the  subjects  to 
which  they  appeared  to  relate.  The  category  of ''  names  referring  to  strong 
drink,  its  measurement,  &c.,"  was  one  which  received  our  notice.  We 
readily  found  the  title  Bacchus,  and  chose  it  as  a  highly  appropriate 

VOL.  xvn. — ^No.  100.  <i,\. 
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lieiidiug  for  owe  catalogue.  But  we  were  soon  oompcllecL  to  difipkee  ii ; 
leamiJig  that  the  word  meant  noUung  more  or  less  tbiin  Baiu-house^ 
Portwin^  next  etrack  ue  as  a  valuahlo  acquiBition.  This  too,  howcTar,  we 
weare  obliged  to  reHnquieli,  on  the  aBsar&nce  that  it  contained  no  aUaaiou 
to  the  fumiliar  Portugueee  beverage,  but  waa  simplj  a  corruption  of 
FoUevin,  u  e,  a  native  of  Poiioa^  Barrel  turned  oat  in  like  manner  to  be 
merely  BaruclL  BotiU^  we  found,  came  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
Botl — a  dwelling ;  and  Gallvn  proved  to  be  identical  with  a  Koree  word 
Biguifjing  craBj.  In  this  manner  many  similar  curio^ties  bare  hem 
disposed  of — in  some  inBtances,  it  must  be  owned,  with  a  positiYtfie 
Bcarcely  warranted  by  the  evidence  on  which  the  profiered  explanotam 
rested* 

But  the  number  of  oddities  left  unasaailed  ifi  nerertheleM  «ieeediiigly 
large.  Wo  hn^e  before  us  a  long  list  of  such  oddities,  the  origin  of 
which  would  offer  to  the  ctiriotts  a  wide  field  for  speculation.  What,  for 
inflbiuoe,  ia  the  precise  value  of  a  Ct/pher  amongst  titles  ?  How  can  we 
dispel  4he  uncertainties  which  encompass  the  oognomon  Donbt  f  Where 
does  Qoin^  come  from,  and  whither  will  the  investigation  of  Igo  lead 
us  ?  What  are  we  to  think  of  such  snmames  as  L^ftf  Moist,  Mi/^  Nil, 
Ox,  Puddle,  Seraphim,  8eculur,  Temporal,  Trmhf  and  Tm/y,  which, 
with  multitudes  more  as  startling  and  ludicrous,  appear  on  the  pages  i 
our  indexes  ? 

Two  or  three  fertile  sources  of  strangle  and  irregular  nomenclature 
indeed  easily  apparent.  Foundlings  are  liable  to  receive  ecceotiio  titl 
The  ragamu&is  who  run  away  from  wretched  homes  to  live  amongst  tho 
Arabs  of  our  towns,  and  who  are  fain  to  conceal  the  name  thai  i 
them  with  the  savage  step-mother  of  the  paternal  roof— theaa  again 
likely  to  acquire  queer  appellations  ;  which,  once  bestowed,  may  cling 
Ihem  through  life,  and  distinguish  them  in  the  register  book  when  thoy  die^? 
The  illiterate  ajid  illegilimate  who  wander  from  their  birthplace  in  qnest 
of  labour  are  likewise  exposed  to  ffimilar  chances*  Thus  not  a  fiew  of 
our  moat  extraordinary  sumamat  waj  possibly  be  of  quite  rece&t  oHgSii, 
there  being  ample  opportunity  for  their  introduction  even  under  the  ciremDi* 
stances  of  the  present  time ;  and  during  the  period  when  family 
were  wholly  unfixed  amongst  the  lower  classes,  the  occasions  fav 
the  bestowal  of  ludicrous  appellations  would  necessarily  be  more  nu 
still. 

Many  surnames  owe  their  drollery  merely  to  ih^  modificatioii  ol  mean- 
ing which  in  course  of  time  has  befallen  the  words  that  originally  fumislMMS 
them.  Wo  find  at  intervals  in  the  regifltni>ti0n  indexes-— «lmo8t  always,  i% 
may  be  remarked,  in  connection  with  the  connty  of  Durham  <^iho  oanMi 
Gomp9  one  iHueh  has  an  absurd  sound  in  the  prniifmt  day.  Thia 
word,  howrvar,  the  aignifieation  of  which  haa  ondergone  a  ee 
change*     U  fonnarlj  eharged  no  !>  4tie8  on  tho  parioiit 

whom  it  waa  applitd*  but  was  the  1 1  j^ooiort  at  tbe  bnptinaal 

who^  aceordiog  to  the  prevalent  belief  of  the  maddio  ngf^t 
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'*  beaidefl  eontraciing  spiritnal  obligaiions  on  behalf  of  the  baptized  child, 
also  eontracted  spiiitnal  affinity  one  with  another,  and  became  nb  or  akin 
in  Qod"  *  Thus,  then,  the  drollery  of  the  name  Gotnp  disappears ;  it 
provee  to  be  a  highly  honourable  title  to  own,  and  the  process  by  which  it 
came  to  be  perpetoated  as  a  family  name  is  no  longer  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Another  example  of  a-  somewhat  similar  kind  may  be  given. 
Tippler  is  a  denomination  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  and  it  is 
one  which,  according  to  the  present  force  of  the  word,  would  seem  to 
stand  as  evidence  of  habitual  intemperance  on  the  part  of  the  founders 
of  the  fiutnilies  who  bear  it.  It  appears,  however,  that  iipplen  were 
fiynnerly  not  conspicuous  consumers,  but  merely  sellers,  of  intoxi- 
cating drink ;  and  there  is,  consequently,  no  real  reproach  in  this  queer 
and  seemingly  dishonourable  surname.  Many  similar  instances  might  be 
adduced* 

We  have  remarked  above  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  surnames  were 
not  chosen  by  the  individuals  who  bore  them.  They  were  generally,  as 
their  nature  often  plainly  indicates,  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  distin- 
guishing appellations  conferred  on  men  by  their  neighbours  for  the  con- 
venience of  social  intercourse,  and  taking  a  permanent  and  hereditary  form 
in  compliance  with  the  custom  which  in  course  of  time  allotted  iotne 
fixed  title  to  all.  Undoubtedly,  however,  there  were  many  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  and  foremost  amongst  such  exceptions  would  be  the  territorial 
surnames,  which  were,  in  fact,  the  origin  of  all  the  others.  These  were, 
of  course,  assumed  by  their  owners, — being  a  kind  of  manifesto  of  family 
importance.  A  very  large  number  of  the  Norman  names  were  of  this 
description;  and  many  families  amongst  us  now  bear  the  tities  (thus 
appropriated  by  their  forefathers)  of  Norman  villages  and  estates.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  not  a  few  persons  who  imagine  their  names  to 
be  of  Norman  origin  are  totally  mistaken  on  the  sulrject.  The  territorial 
prefix  de,  for  instance,  generally  supposed  to  be  conclusive  proof  of  French 
derivation,  is  very  far  from  being  so.  The  prefix  was  adopted  by  the 
Saxons  themselves,  in  imitation  of  their  Norman  conquerors ;  and  some- 
times its  conjunction  with  the  names  of  places  merely  indicates  the 
French  method  of  writing  a  name  belonging  to  English  people.  There 
is  much  further  misapprehension  abroad  with  regard  to  surnames  which 
do  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  French  language  ;  their  owners  being  ready 
to  attribute  to  them  an  ancient  introduction  into  this  country  to  which 
they  certainly  cannot,  in  many  cases,  lay  claim.  There  have  been  many 
importations  of  French  names  since  the  Norman  conquest ;  and  probably 
a  large  number  of  those  who  flatter  themselves  that  their  ancestors  fought 
beside  William  of  Normandy  at  Hastings,  are  but  the  descendants  of  the 
artisans  who  flocked  over  to  our  shores  at  the  time  of  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  !  In  examining  the  registers  of  the  refugee  churches 
which  were  founded  in  Spitalfields  and  other  places  shortiy  after  that 

*  TB£Ncn*8  Engliih,  Past  and  Pruent^  p.  208. 
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ov6Dt^  we  0iid  at  imj  rate  a  considerable  array  of  fiunilj  names  wluch  art 
identical  with  those  wboeo  owners  love  to  as&ociate  tbcni  with  ilxe  daya  of 
chivaby  and  feudalism.  How  many,  then,  of  our  Aubreys ,  Beaacliamp«, 
Yezeys*  and  others,  *'  came  over  *^  in  an  orthodox  nmnner  with  the  Con- 
qneror  ?  How  many  fonnd  their  wslj  here  amongst  the  &0,000  who  fiad 
from  persecution  in  1685  ? 

But  the  endeavour  to  establish  an  ancient  and  distingniBhed  deaoent 
h,  wo  need  scarcely  say,  very  commonly  made,  even  in  the  &ce  of  ilie 
most  serious  denominational  di^culties.  The  registration  indexes  reveid, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  many  of  our  most  ordinary  names,  a  variety  of 
manoeuvres  in  Bpelling,  by  which  some  of  the  owners  of  such  titles 
attempt  to  escape  from  the  common  herd  and  to  assert  their  own  better 
origin.  There  seems  to  be  a  spedal  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of 
appellations  derived  from  trades.  The  goodly  fellowship  of  the  SmiUu  bus 
lost  various  secessionist  Smtjths,  SmyiJu'»t  and  Smyths,  who  boast  of  being 
unconnected  with  the  parejit  stock.  The  Taylors  have  similarly  sout  forUi 
TayleurSy  TayleureSf  Taylaes,  and  others — each  fionily  belonging,  by  its 
own  declaration  at  least,  to  a  distinct  and  superior  breed.  Unfortunately, 
however,  those  disguises  are  invariably  scon  through.  The  only  sohd 
comfort  which  can  be  offered  to  persons  who  thus  suffer  under  titles 
derived  from  humble  handicrafts,  consists  in  the  assurance  given  by 
]\Ir.  Dickens  concerning  a  family  of  whom  he  has  writteui  and  which 
would  equally  apply  to  these  martyrs,  viz.  that  being  undoubtedlj 
descended  in  a  direct  Uno  from  Adam  and  Eve,  their  progenitors  wert 
therefore  closely  connected  with  the  agrictiUurai  interest  at  the  earliest 
period  of  human  history » 


Note.— The  foregoing  Article  was  completed  eomc  six  months  past ;  all  refcimfei 
tlicrcfore,  to  the  Kcgistratiaa  Indexes  must  be  held  to  Apply  to  their  po&iiioo  at  ihat 
period. — En,  C,  M, 


est    M 

kJHL 
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Of  the  dozen  or  so  of  intelligent  gentlemen  who  accompanied  the  course  of 
the  last  Schleswig-Holstein  war  from  Altona  to  Alsen,  the  migority  seem  to 
have  heen  struck  with  genuine  astonishment  hj  the  discovery  that  between 
Elbe  and  Schlei  there  dwells  a  sturdy  race  of  god-fearing,  beef-eating  men 
and  women,  bearing  an  unmistakable  fEunily  likeness  to  the  nation  which 
is  so  obviously  the  favourite  of  heaven.  A  suspicion  of  this  &ct  had 
indeed  already  crossed  the  minds  of  most  writers  and  readers  of  English 
history;  and  had  the  ingenious  correspondents  aforesaid  been  led  by 
the  clash  of  arms  to  the  western  iostead  of  the  central  and  eastern 
districts  of  that  peninsula,  had  it  been  worth  their  while  to  report  on 
the  desperate  attempt  of  the  gallant  Danish  Captain  Hammer  to  main- 
tain his  sovereign's  rule  over  the  outlying  islands  of  the  Schleswig 
archipelago,  they  would  have  been  still  more  amazed  at  the  resemblanco 
between  its  inhabitants  aud  their  countrymen  at  home,  in  manners  and 
customs,  in  language  and  fashion  of  speech,  in  food,  and  dress,  and 
personal  appearance.  We  should  then  have  learnt,  if  not  for  the  first 
time  in  our  lives,  at  all  events  for  the  first  time  from  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper,  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  large 
and  important  Frisian  element  in  our  English  nationality ;  that  from  the 
marshes  whence,  at  the  present  day,  homed  cattle  weekly  invade  tho 
English  markets,  bands  of  seafarers  erst  crossed  the  treacherous  seas  to 
land  hi  to  the  north  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  whose  appellation  still  recalls 
their  name ;  or  far  to  the  south  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  their  traces 
are  still  discoverable  in  the  local  nomenclature  familiar  to  all  Englishmeti 
from  the  perusal  of  the  Court  Circular.  We  should  have  been  told  that 
on  the  rim  of  the  North-Schleswig  coast  and  on  the  Uthlande  or  Out-lands, 
as  the  islands  fronting  it  are  called  in  the  North-Frisian  dialects,  tho 
thf  on  which  Englishmen  justly  pride  themselves  as  their  peculiar  insular 
property,  is  stiU  pronounced  in  its  native  purity;  that,  indeed,  the  natives  of 
these  districts  speak  a  language  far  nearer  to  that  of  the  natives  of  Hamp- 
shire than  to  that  of  Brandenburgers  or  Silesians,  and  hx  more  intelligible 
to  tho  former.  All  these  and  many  cognate  facts  would  have  been  not  the 
less  true  because  they  might  not  have  happened  to  be  precisely  new.  It 
is  to  a  different  phase  in  the  history  of  the  North-Frisian  coaust-line  and 
archipelago  that  these  pages  are  intended  to  direct  attention.  This 
phase  has  no  concern  either  with  the  original  settlement  of  England, 
or  with  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question.  While  the  former  may  be 
cheerfully  left  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Latham  and  other  combatants, 
the  latter  has  in  these  districts  scarcely  amounted  at  any  time  to  what 
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may  properlj  bo  tenned  a  question.  Steadily  and  BtubbonJy  the  Fmlan 
iiiliahitants  of  the  North-Schleswig  coast  and  Islands  have  resisted  aziy 
and  every  attempt  at  Damnation.  When  the  Danifih  GoTemmeot 
attempted  to  introduce  the  Banish  language  into  the  churches  and  schoola 
of  Sylt,  the  most  important  and  (except  the  small  island  of  Rom)  ibo 
northernmost  of  the  North-Frisian  group,  thoir  pastors  could  find  no 
hearers  to  listen  to  their  sermons,  and  their  schoolmaeterB  no  children  to 
attend  their  lessons.  When  at  the  little  Danish  colony  of  tdBif  at  the 
north  point  of  the  island,  they  had  Etted  up  a  very  neat  boilding^  wiUi 
ohureh  and  e43hool,  for  Danish  services  and  instruction,  the  Prussian  and 
Austrian  troops  arrived  to  slit  its  thin-spun  life,  and  the  eleven  children  of 
the  colony  are  again  taught  in  German  by  a  schoolmaster  from  Bbm, 
whom  we  found  solacing  his  abundant  leisure  with  a  treatise  on  the  theoty 
of  pedagogics*  The  unnatural  arrangement  by  which  this  portion  of  tho 
island  of  Sylt,  part  of  the  island  of  F(ihr,  and  the  whole  of  the  little 
neighbouring  island  of  Amrum  were  politicaUy  sepan^ted  from  the 
Duchy  of  Bchleswigp  and  included  as  endavcM  in  the  more  diitiinl 
Jutland,  was  therefore  voiy  appropriately  as  well  afl  neeeasari^  termi- 
nated by  their  incorporatioQ  with  Schleswig  at  the  pco^^.o  of  Tienna, 
years  ago. 

The  conflict  ou  which  we  are  about  to  touch,  and  wiuch  we  are  oow 
it  were  witnessing  with  our  own  eyes  during  a  tranquil  seaside  scjoum  at 
Westerland  or  Bylt,  is  a  conflict  not  between  govemmente,  not  between 
nationality  and  nationality,  but  one  between  enemies  whose  wars  are  more 
obstinate  than  wars  between  governments,  and  more  certain  to  end  in  the 
absolute  victory  of  the  stronger  than  wars  between  oattoiialitiefl.  The 
combatants  fire  the  sea  and  the  land,  and  the  victory  ia  with  Eim<Mag0iuu 
Aided  by  his  ancient  ally  JSolns,  he  tears  strip  after  strip,  and  band  aflcr 
baud,  from  the  helpless  ishmd  shores,  first  burying  houses  and  ehnitilMi 
beneath  the  sands  which  his  ally  drives  before  him  up  the  eoasty  and  tlwD 
covering  sand^  and  roina  alike  under  the  irremovable  shroud  of  his  etemil 
waters*  But  if  he  is  a  powerful  foe,  he  is  also  a  generous  friend,  proceeding 
cm  a  principle  of  vague  elementary  equity,  which  mortals  call  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  What  he  tears  from  the  east  he  often  adds  lo  Uie 
west ;  what  he  takes  from  the  islands  he  frequently  giv^B  to  tlie 
mainland* 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  illustrate  the  proeesSy  though  il  eaaiiol 
preciaoly  veriiy  it.  The  elaborate  maps  by  which  a  land-snrreyor  of  Ibe 
seventeenth  century,  one  Johannes  ^T>  rnpaniod  the  woll*kDaf»n 

8ohleBwig*Ho1stein  chronicle  of  his  pn:  ^par  Danckwerthi  hnigo* 

master  of  Husum,  as  compared  with  a  map  of  the  eamo  districts  at  the 
present  day,  present  a  safiiciontiy  startliog  discrepancy**    Thia  discrepanejf 


*  Among  tiiiidpni  niJipf  nuy  be  cotiAull«r!  fhnt  of  Schlcawig-Hobtcin,  by  Ihe 
Prtirtaa  Cftptaui  Getr?  /  ^    -'*     -  *^--     ^^niM  ta  0.  P.  Usasea  i Da*  SeUbtwig* 
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ig  considerable  in  those  of  Meyer's  maps,  which  are  of  course  descrying  of 
implicit  credit  as  delineating  the  shores  of  mainland  and  islands  at  the 
iizne  of  the  publication  of  the  chronicle  (1652) ;  it  is  enormous  in  the  case 
of  those  which,  with  less  certainty,  represent  the  outline  of  coast  and 
archipelago  at  a  date  of  four  centuries  previously.  The  authorities  on 
which  these  earlier  maps  are  based,  are,  in  the  first  place,  traditicm,  which 
may  bo  and  is  in  many  cases  doubtful  («.  g.  in  that  of  the  supposed 
Friesenhafen,  whence  the  invaders  of  England  are  stated  to  have  taken 
their  departure,  and  in  that  of  the  supposed  extensive  peninsula  of 
Biiderstrand,  stretching  about  twenty  degrees  westwards  from  Tonning, 
and  even  believed  by  some  to  have  been  originally  connected  wi^ 
Heligoland) ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  registers  of  extinct  churches  and 
parishes,  in  which  there  is  every  reason  to  confide.  But  eveii  were  there 
no  maps  in  existence  embodying  the  traditions  or  coigectures  of  ancient 
tinies,  the  personal  experience  of  living  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  observa* 
tions  which  the  traveller  can  hardly  avoid  making  for  himself,  would  enable 
him  to  realise  the  main  features,  and  to  predict  the  ultimate  result  of  this 
long-continued  conflict. 

Husum,  which  is  easily  reached  from  Altona  or  Kiel,  and  where  the 
historical  traveller  may  regret  to  observe  the  neglect  into  which  successive 
governments  have  allowed  the  old  palace,  formerly  the  dower^^house  of  the 
widowed  Duchesses  of  Schleswig,  to  M,  is  the  starting-point  for  a  voyage 
among  the  North-Frisian  Outlands.  After  traversing  a  broad  expanse  of 
morass  and  mud,  already  converted  in  part  into  excellent  pasture-land  on 
which  the  catUe  are  in  training  for  Newgate  Market,  we  take  boat  to  reach 
the  other  extremity  of  the  archipelago,  the  island  of  Sylt.  We  are  assured 
that  the  dear-eyed  little  captain  on  the  gangway  of  the  steamer  Nordfriuland 
is  the  most  experienced  pilot  of  these  treacherous  waters ;  nor,  indeed, 
would  it  be  quite  safe  for  a  man  to  trust  himself  on  them  in  his  own 
pleasure-yacht.  For  the  six  hours*  voyage  between  the  Husum  and  the 
landing-place  Nosse  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Sylt,  can  only  be  performed 
at  high  water,  and  even  then  must  be  confined  to  a  narrow  channel  threading 
itself  in  a  maze  of  twists  and  turns  through  rifts  and  sandbanks,  and  past 
islands  and  eyots  in  part  of  the  minutest  dimensions.  These  islands  are 
the  remains  of  an  extensive  peninsula  which  formerly  stretched  out  fiir  to 
the  west  into  the  German  Ocean.  More  than  a  hundred  churches  and 
villages,  according  to  the  most  moderate  computation,  lie  buried  beneath 
the  sands  which  our  boat  so  deftly  avoids ;  and  the  islands  which  we  pass 
are  mere  remnants  of  their  former  selves.  We  are  in  the  so-called 
Wattenmeer,  an  untranslatable  term,  the  Watten  being  the  tracts  of  mud 
and  sand  visible  at  low  water.  For  nine  months  of  the  year  they  produce 
an  abundance  of  oysters ;  in  autumn  they  are  visited  by  swarms  of 
widgeon  and  other  wild-fowl  from  the  Vogclkojen  (preserves)  of  Fohr  and 
Sylt,  as  well  as  by  seals,  which  may  be  frequently  seen  disporting  them- 
selves in  these  waters,  where  the  mariners  either  shoot  or  harpoon  them, 
or  fustigate  them  to  a  more  ignominious  deatht    The  first  island  which 
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wo  pass  is  Nordgtmnci,  formerly  connected  with  its  present  neighboitr 
Pellwormi  but  torn  from  the  latter  in  the  memorable  flood  of  16S4»  the 
most  terrible  year  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Korth-Frisian  Outlands* 
This  flood,  brought  on,  as  the  Nordstrand  preacher  Matthias  Boe thins 
declared,  by  the  wantonness  and  avarice  of  his  flock,  reduced  the  island 
to  one-third  of  its  foi-mer  size,  buried  in  the  waves  or  laid  level  with  i 
ground  1,S00  houRcs  and  19  churches,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  6*0 
human  beings  and  50,000  cattle  and  sheep.  The  remnant  of  the" 
inhabitants  were  unable  to  exist  amidst  the  rains  of  their  former  prosperity^ 
and  to  a  man  deserted  the  island.  It  was  given  up  by  the  Duke  of 
Schlcswig  to  an  enterprising  body  of  men  familiar  with  the  conflicts 
between  land  and  water  (Dutchmen  of  course),  who  imported  a  colony  of 
Brabanters  and  set  them  to  work  to  dyke  in,  with  considerable  success, 
poilions  of  the  ancient  island.  The  descendanis  of  these  immigrants, 
Catholics  by  rehgion,  still  live  on  this  island^  and  the  here  unique 
institution  of  an  oratory,  served  by  three  priests,  snrvives  as  a 
lasting  memorial  of  the  enterprising  strangers,  who  have  here  carried 
out  in  miniature  a  work  similar  to  that  which  their  countrymen  hav** 
for  centuries  continued,  on  the  grandest  of  scales,  in  their  native 
Waters  taat. 

Before  we  have  lost  sight  of  Nordstrand  and  its  divorced  neighbour 
Pellworm,  we  already  come  in  view  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  the  most  speak* 
ing  monuments  of  the  desperate  strnggle  between  the  sea  and  the  ontpostf 
of  the  land.  Thes^  are  the  so-called  UaUifjen ,  a  word  of  obscure  derivatio©, 
and  said  by  some  to  be  the  root  of  the  name  of  our  own  insular  colony  of 
Heligoland.  They  can  scarcely  bo  called  islands,  for  they  are  mere  shreds 
or  patches  of  land  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  meadows  with  the  greenest  of 
grass  washed  by  e^&ij  tide  of  the  sea,  inhabited  by  mere  handlnls  of  men, 
who  dwell  in  houses  raised  on  hiUocks  of  turf  and  occasionally  supported » 
like  the  lake-dwellings  of  the  Scythians  in  Herwlotus,  by  piles  of  wood 
driven  into  the  soppy  soil.  Many  are  the  storios  which  have  been  pre- 
Bcrved  or  invented  of  the  pathetic  eiperiences  of  these  children  of  the 
sea — how  the  men  after,  like  a  large  proportion  of  these  island -FrisiaziSi 
leading  a  life  of  adventures  on  Hanseatic  or  Butch  vessels,  return  to  die 
on  their  native  morsel  of  land,  where  their  wives  or  sweethearts  haye  been 
keeping  a  long  and  solitary  watch  for  their  return.  Mr.  C.  P*  Hiinsen, 
the  excellent  *  chronicler  of  Sylt  *  (where,  like  his  father  and  grandfather 
before  him,  he  has  long  lived  as  a  schoolmaster),  whose  books  contain 
evenUiing  woi-th  knowing  about  his  cherished  ^  '  "  *  o,  even  quo 
ft  touching  poem  ^  (poems,  he  says,  are  rare  in  its:  Frisia 

cnntat)  connect^jd  with  such  a  tradition.      It  is   a   song  of  a  8ist<T*a 

*  Tlio  leader  may  like  to  see  the  first  stazua  as  a  •pecimen  : — 
Frrjeth  me  ei,  min  IJertenM  hire  Brouther^ 
Wann  dfi  Her  ttliett  am  a  Wral; 
Wann  Hd  dcr  rt^H  an  tjengtit  6^  dm  Eouthtf, 
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longing  for  her  brother  far  away  in  command  of  a  Dutch  East- 
Indiaman, — snch  a  one  as  to  this  day  lies  inextricably  stranded  at 
the  so-called  Elbow  in  the  northernmost  comer  of  Bylt, — and  is  written 
in  a  Frisian  dialect  of  the  neighbouring  mainland.  Meanwhile  those 
who  stay  at  home,  and  make  a  miserable  liying  by  the  sale  of  their 
cattle,  are  exposed  to  calamities  of  which  an  instance  had  occurred 
on  one  of  the  Halligen  only  a  week  before  we  passed  by  it.  The  storm 
of  the  27th  of  July  last  had  swept  away  the  entire  crop  of  hay  which 
lay  drying  on  the  meadow,  and  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  had 
been  either  too  few  or  too  stupid  to  remove  to  their  solitary  hillock.  In 
the  Husum  newspaper  we  read  a  piteous  appeal  from  the  minister  of  this 
Hailig  on  behalf  of  its  inhabitants,  who  in  losing  their  hay  had  lost  their 
only  harvest  of  the  year,  and  would  be  forced  by  want  to  sell  their  cattle, 
their  sole  property  and  means  of  sustenance.  These  Hailig  pastors,  it 
may  be  mentioned  by  the  way,  are  young  ministers  who  have  to  serve 
their  apprenticeship  in  the  church  in  these  poor  and  desolate  localities, 
before  they  are  promoted  to  more  tolerable  and  remunerative  livings  on 
the  mainland.  We  mention  this  practice  in  order  to  show  that  there 
are  differences  as  well  as  resemblances  between  the  Frisians  and  their 
English  kinsmen.  At  the  same  time,  a  preposterous  notion  seems  to 
be  gradually  growing  up  even  in  these  out-of-the-way  regions  that  the 
clergy  are  underpaid ;  for  we  found  the  little  church  at  Westerland 
on  Sylt  pastorless  on  account  of  the  low  salary  (452.  per  annum)  which 
has  been  hitherto  deemed  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  its  spiritual  officer. 

Past  these  comfortless  oases,  often  inhabited  by  not  more  than  a  dozen 
of  individuals  in  a  couple  of  tenements,  past  the  flourishing  island  of  Fohr, 
where  the  visitors  to  the  pretty  little  sea-side  place  of  Wyck  are  crowded 
round  the  bathing-machines  under  the  inspiriting  music  of  the  inevitable 
band,  we  steam  into  more  open  waters  and  reach  at  last  the  Bies-gap 
(i.e.  traveller's  hole :  an  appeUation  which  we  venture  to  recommend  to 
the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  their  landing-place  at  St. 
Catherine's  Wharf)  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Sylt,  whence  a  moonlight  drive 
of  two  hours  over  sand  and  marsh  brings  us  to  Westerland  on  the  western 
shore.  Nothing  but  sea  any  longer  separates  us  from  the  Yorkshire  coast ; 
but  that  sea  has  many  secrets  to  tell ;  and  if  our  readers  will  bear  with  us 
a  little  longer,  we  will  endeavour  in  a  few  notes  from  the  annals  of  this 
typical  island  to  picture  the  main  features  of  the  history  of  the  North- 
Frisian  archipelago. 

Sylt  may  be  roughly  described  as  a  long  line  of  sand  extending  in  the 
direction  of  due  north  to  south,  with  a  central  hump  or  projection  to  the 
east  of  marsh  and  heather-land.     The  configuration  of  the  island  itself 


"  Forget  mc  not,  dear  brother  of  my  heart. 
When  that  thoa  sailcst  roand  the  world ; 
When  that  thoa  stand'st  and  singest  hy  thy  helm. 
Forget  me  not" 
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gQgg^gta  an  approximate  idea  of  ihe  ratagea  wliioh  iU  krntorj  Las  i 
gone  duriDg  the  last  ek  centmies.  Its  dangerous  side  is  of  coorfla 
western,  where  nothing  hut  a  chain  of  sand-hills  (Dunea)  protects  it  \ 
the  inroads  of  the  Oennan  Ocean^  On  the  east  a  wide  expanse  of  mud 
Btrctches  towards  the  Schleswig  coast,  only  partially  coTered  with  water  at 
the  ebb,  and  stiflficiently  shallow  to  freeze  over  in  winter,  when  the  poet 
accordingly  travels  aeroes  the  ice  to  the  little  port  of  Hoyer.  But  on  the 
western  side  the  sea  steadUy  and  irresistibly  gains  npon  the  Land,  by  %^ 
process  of  fatal  regularity,  only  interrupted  now  and  then  by  an  inc 
of  exceptional  Tiolence,  when  the  monster  rages  with  uncontrollable  1 
and  oasts  np  finom  his  maw  beams  and  stonest  and  the  very  foundatioDs 
ehiurches  and  homesteads  which  ho  swallowed  centuries  ago.  As  a  rolet 
bowerer,  according  to  the  process  already  indicated,  the  wind  acta 
adduced  guard.  The  Dunes,  as  the  inhabitants  picturesquely  exptem  i 
aie  wandmng  Danes ;  moving  gradually  from  west  to  east  and  doing 
yearns  what  the  sea  will  occasionally  accomplish  in  a  single  night. 

Accordingly,  soTeral  villages  on  Sylt  bear  the  names  of  other  viHages 
which  centuries  ago  lay  three  or  four  miles  farther  west^  on  mtee  nowj 
covered  by  the  eea.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  tillage  of  Wen 
and  with  that  of  list.  Of  Eydmn  the  name  is  only  preeorvcd  in  a  spot 
where  the  evicted  villagers  for  a  time  stowed  the  toMcr  of  ihoir  ffondw  find 
chattels. 

In  the  little  church  of  Wcsterland  is  an  altar-screen,  nmnisiaJLabfc 
dating  from  Catholic  times,  which  originally  decorated  the  chnreh  of  tbe  3 
vanished  Eydnm,  and  had,  according  to  tradition,  been  brought  tliither 
finom  the  previously  destroyed  old  List.     But  the  history  of  Bantam,  th^j 
present  village  of  which  name  lies  about  half-way  down  the  eonthe 
peninstda  of  the  island,  most  clearly  exemplifies  the  process. 

The  original  old  Rantom  lay  about  four  miles  out  from,  the 
shore.  On  AU  Saints'  eve,  1486,  came  a  terrific  storm  wMch  buried  this 
Rantum,  as  well  as  Eydum,  beneath  the  waters.  Some  of  the  rema 
inhabitants  hereupon  built  a  second  Bantnm  nearer  the  present  west4Br 
eoast'Iine  of  the  same  peningula.  Then  the  wind  began  its  gradual  work, 
driving  in  the  sand  till  it  buried  house  after  house  beneath  its  drifts,  and 
till  at  last  (about  a  century  ago)  the  church  had  to  be  moved  fmihrr 
iuland.  But  even  this  church — the  third — ^which  is  stiU  relnembefvd  by  t 
fow  old  people,  had  to  be  broken  off  in  its  turn ;  the  village  had  to 
shifted  once  more  to  the  east  of  the  Dunes  ;  in  1828  only  thirteen  bona 
remained ;  at  the  present  day  only  six  are  standing,  and  these  also  a  sp 
end  awaits*  An  old  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  with  whom  we  i 
in  one  of  theiie  houses,  could  recall  tbe  time  when  Ran*  i  ' 
standing;  if  the  child  lives  to  its  grandmother^s  age,  it 
vivo  the  last  homestead  of  the  doomed  viUago.  When  the  wind  has  do 
his  work,  the  sea  follows,  driving  the  Dnnea  to  the  east ;  nor  can  man]| 
years  elapse  before  the  work  of  desfcractioii  is  a0o^)mpli!')hed  and 
whole  of  the  souiheni  and  northom  pomnsiilaf  covered  with  water. 
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(The  island  is  of  eonrge  too  poor  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the 
goTomment  to  protect  the  western  coast  by  breakwaters  and  piers.  Few 
and  fi&r  between  are  the  sails  visible  on  the  horizon,  while  nnmerons 
fragments  of  ships,  and  sea-chests  with  the  names  of  English  owners  and 
ports,  attest  the  fate  of  those  whom  ignorance  or  stress  of  weather  has 
driven  upon  the  sandrifis.  The  inhabitants,  who  offer  a  temporary  resist- 
anoe  to  the  sea  by  oonstmcting  a  network  of  grass  and  reeds  to  catch  the 
sand,  laugh  at  the  notion  entertained  by  recent  semi-official  visitors,  that 
any  permanent  opposition  can  by  snch  means  be  maintained  against  the 
inonrsions  of  an  enemy  whom  they  know  only  too  well.  When  the  sea  takes 
only  three  nights  to  break  np  a  ship  of  large  bnrden  stranded  on  the 
eastern  shore,  the  idea  of  keeping  it  oat  by  a  flimsy  textore  of  straw,  appears 
childish  to  the  Sylters.  They  wisely  point  ont  that  the  €h)vemment  wonld 
do  better  to  follow  natnre  than  to  resist  her,  by  draining  and  enclosing  the 
land  on  the  eastern  peninsula  and  its  vicinity,  which  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  safe^ 

Such  are  the  main  conditions  of  this  contbuons  conflict  betweexTthe 
elements — a  conflict  not  indeed  comparable  in  interest  to  that  on  the 
coast  of  Holland  where  an  enterprising  nation  has  conquered  nature,  but 
interesting  and  almost  pathetic  item  the  very  circumstance  of  the  helpless- 
ness of  tiie  islanders  against  their  hereditary  foe.  These  islanders — 
Paulsens,  and  Hansens,  and  Lorenzens,  and  Claassens,  and  all  the  others 
that  end  in  ien — are  themselves  well  deserving  of  study  ;  but  they  are 
canny  folk  like  their  cousins  in  the  Lowlands,  jmd  by  no  means  anxious  to 
be  drawn  out.  The  Sylters,  like  the  rest  of  their  Frisian  brethren,  are  an 
orderly  and  peacefhl  race,  which  has  long  patiently  paid  its  taxes  to  its 
Danish  rulers,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  pay  them  to  its  Prussian 
deliverers,  albeit  these  latter  have  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  islanders 
with  the  Prussian  income-tax  (Classen-steuer), — an  imposition  hitherto 
unknown  in  these  parts.  Denmark  and  Prussia  have  hitherto  both  found 
willing  subjects  in  all  the  Frisians,  because  they  have  wisely  respected  the 
Land-recht  of  the  country,  and  have  infringed  none  of  the  ancient  rights 
and  customs  endeared  to  the  people  by  a  long  and  unbroken  continuance. 
A  lesson  might  possibly  be  learnt  in  this  respect  by  our  own  Government 
as  to  the  treatment  of  our  own  Frisian  islanders  on  Heligoland,  where  the 
paternal  interferende  of  the  Colonial  Office  has  managed  to  raise  a  pretty 
little  storm  in  a  teacup  by  the  imposition  of  a  constitution  of  British 
manu&cture.*  In  the  island  of  Sylt  the  Prussian  Government  is  repre- 
sented by  a  Land'Vogtf  who  superintends  the  collection  of  the  taxes  and  all 
other  matters  of  provincial  administration.  But  the  exercise  of  judicial 
fonctions,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country 
belong    to   the    Common    Council,   or    Sylter  Bath,    which    assembles 

♦  An  accoiint  has  lately  appeared  in  the  (German)  newspapers  of  an  odd  visit 
paid  hy  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  the 
recalcitrant  island  in  the  month  of  June  last,  and  of  a  lecture  read  by  his  Grace 
to  a  committee  of  the  inhabitants  on  board  a  Danish  8hip-of'<war. 
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anaiually    or    oflenor,  and   ia    composed  of    twelve    of  the    cliief  pro- 
prietors in  the  island,  assisted    l>y  eix    other  members    chosen  by 
peasantry,   or  BauerSchaft.      The   coancil    thas  forma   a  froo  popa 
tribunal,  with  jorisdiction  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  has 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  for  grave  offences. 

At  Keitmn,  the  capital  of  the  island  where  this  Common  Council  metilfffl 
the  rehc  of  the  representative  body  which  of  old  assembled  on  the  Thintf- 
hills,  still  visible  near  the  neighbouring  Thinnum,  the  worthy  eatUe-farmflra 
and  retired  sea-captains  are  said  to  entertain  a  wholesome  dread  of  the 
new-fangled  notions  likely  to  be  introduced  by  the  BtuhtfiuU  at  Wester* 
land.     It  is  indeed  not  unhkely  that  this  watering-place,  the  only  ond  m\ 
GeiTiiany  which  hes  open  to  the  German  Ocean,  and  which  is  alxeadj 
etflted  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  Berlin  speculator,  may  ha7«  ^ 
what  hotebkeepers  and  proprietors  of  bathing-machines  call  a  future  befona 
it.     At  present  its  comforts  are  neither  numerous  nor  sybaritic.     Yet  w«-i 
trust  that  the  inroads  of  civilization  may  not  justify  the  apprehensioas  < 
C43ntingent  dcmorahsation  which  disquiet  the  minds  of  the  native  inbabi- 
tants.     May  their  trim  cottages,  all  built  after  a  single  model,  with  their 
tile-covered  walls  and  windows  full  of  flower*pots,  remain  sacred  from 
mtmsion,  though  their  doors  bo  left  as  heretofore  unlocked  by  day  and  j 
night  I     May  the  Frisian  dialect  of  their  white -pated  sons  bo  preserved  { 
pure  fi*om  the  alloy  of  Berlin  or  Hambm'g  lingo,  and  the  long  flapA-l 
descending  from  their  daughters'  head-gear  veil  their  rubicund  coonteu-  [ 
ances  from  the  gaze  of  the  profane  !     May  the  sea,  which  brings  them  boih 
health  and  wealth,  bo  slow  to  encroach  still  farther  upon  their  flourishing  j 
homesteads,  and  may  their  graves  he  undisturbed  on  the  heights  of  Keitum,  | 
not  beaten  by  the  impetuous  and  ruthless  sea  I 
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CHAPTER  I, 


^T^ 


^BE  Denzils  were  the  chief  people  at 
Dinglefield  Green.  Their  honse  was 
by  mnch  the  most  considerable-lookiDg 
house,  and  the  grounds  were  beantifol. 
I  say  the  most  considerable-looking, 
for  my  own  impression  is  that  Dingle- 
wood,  which  was  afterwards  bonght  by 
the  stockbroker  whose  coming  con- 
vulsed the  whole  Green,  was  in  reality 
larger  than  the  Lodge ;  but  the  Lodge, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Denzil  was  in  it,  was 
all  the  same  the  centre  of  everytlung. 
It  was  like  Windsor  (haUe  to  us 
neighbours,  or  perhaps  in  reality  it 
was  more  what  her  Majesiy^s  actual 
royal  habitation  is  to  the  dwellers 
within  her  castle  gates.  We  were  the 
poor  knights,  the  canons,  the  musical  and  ecclesiastical  people  who 
cluster  about  that  mingled  stronghold  of  the  State  and  Church — ^but  to 
the  Lodge  was  it  given  to  bestow  distinction  upon  U9.  Those  of  us  who 
visited  Lady  Denzil  entered  into  all  the  privileges  of  rank ;  those  who 
did  not  receive  that  honour  fell  into  the  cold  shade — and  a  veiy  xmcom- 
fortable  shade  it  must  have  been.  I  speak,  you  wiU  say,  at  my  ease ;  for 
my  people  had  known  the  Denzils  ages  before,  and  Sir  Thomas  most 
kindly  sent  his  wife  to  call,  almost  before  I  had  settled  down  into  my 
cottage ;  but  I  remember  how  very  sore  Mrs.  Wood  felt  about  it,  though  it 
surprised  me  at  the  time.  **  I  have  been  here  five  years,  and  have  met 
them  everywhere ;  but  she  has  never  found  the  way  to  my  door.  Not  that 
I  care  in  the  least,**  she  said,  with  a  flush  on  her  cheek.  She  was  a 
clergyman's  widow,  and  very  sensitive  about  her  "  position,"  poor  thing — 
and  almost  found  fault  with  me,  as  if  I  was  to  blame  for  having  known 
the  Denzils  in  my  youth. 

Lady  Denzil,  who  had  so  much  weight  among  us,  was  a  very  small  per- 
sonage. She  would  have  been  tiny  and  insignificant  had  she  not  been  so 
stately  and  imposing.  I  don't  know  how  she  did  it.  She  was  not  far 
^om  sixty  at  the  time  I  speak  of.    Whatever  the  fashion  was,  she  always 
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woro  long  flowing  dreeises  ivliich  6wept  tho  ground  for  a  yard  behind  her, 
and  cloaks  ample  and  graceful :  always  large,  always  full,  and  always  ma 
of  black  silk.  Even  in  winter,  though  her  carriage  would  be  piled 
with  heaps  of  furs,  she  wore  upon  her  little  miyestic  person  nothing  but 
silk.  Such  silk  I — ^you  should  have  touched  it  to  know  what  it  was.  The 
very  sound  of  it,  as  it  rustled  softly  after  her  over  the  summer  lawn  or  tho 
winter  carpet,  was  totally  different  from  tho  froletnent  of  ordinary  robes* 
Some  people  said  she  bad  it  made  for  herself  express  at  Lyons.  I  don*t 
know  how  that  might  be,  but  I  know  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  I 
heheve  she  had  every  variety  in  her  wardrobe  that  heart  of  woman  could 
desire :  Indian  shawls  worth  a  fortune  I  know  were  among  her  possessions ; 
but  she  never  wore  anything  but  that  matohless  silk — long  dresses  of  it, 
and  long,  large  ample  cloaks  to  correspond.  Her  hair  was  quite  while, 
like  silver.  She  had  the  brightest  dark  eyes  shining  out  from  under  brows 
which  were  curved  and  lined  as  fbiely  as  when  she  was  eighteen,  Hfl 
colour  was  as  fresh  as  a  rose.  I  think  there  never  was  a  more  lov« 
old  lady.  Eighteen,  indeed  t  It  has  its  charms,  that  pleasant  agt^i 
It  is  sweet  to  the  eye,  especially  of  man.  Perhaps  a  woman,  who 
oflenost  to  lecture  the  creature,  instead  of  falling  down  to  worship,  maj 
not  see  so  well  the  witchery  which  lies  in  the  period ;  but  find  me  any  : 
of  eighteen  that  could  match  Lady  Dcnzil's.  It  had  wTinklos,  yes  ;  bu 
these  were  crossed  by  lines  of  thought,  and  lighted  up  by  that  soft  1 
of  experience  and  forbearance  which  comes  only  with  the  years.  Lad 
Denzil*s  eyes  saw  things  that  other  eyes  could  not  see.  She  knew  i 
instinct  when  things  were  amiss.  Yon  could  tell  it  by  the  cliaiitabl 
absence  of  all  questioning,  by  a  calm  taking  for  granted  the  most  tmlikeli 
explanations*  Borne  people  supposed  they  deceived  her,  but  tbnv  neve 
deceived  her.     And  some  people  Bpoke  of  her  extr aordina:  ' ,  and 

eyes  that  could  see  through  a  millstone.  I  believe  her  cyt  i_  clear; 
but  it  was  experience,  only  experience— long  knowledge  of  the  world, 
acquaintance  with  herself  and  human  nature,  and  all  the  chances 
befall  us  on  our  way  through  this  Ufo.  That  it  was,  and  not  any 
intuition  or  sharpness,  that  put  insight  into  Lady  Denzil's  eyes. 

The  cuiions  thing,  however,  w*a8  that  she  had  never  had  any  troub 
of  her  own.     She  had  lived  with  Sir  Thomas  in  tho  liodge  ainf e  a  pcfi<j 
dating  far  beyond   my  knowledge-     It  was  a  thing  which   v  fi 

mentioned  among  us,  chiefly,  I  have  no  doubt,  because  of  hei  :l1 

manners  and  stately  look,  though  it  came  to  be  spoken  of  afUrwards,  as 
such  things  will ;  but  tho  truth  is,  that  nol>ody  knew  very  clearly  wl 
Lady  Denzil  was.     Sir  Thomas's  first  wife  was  from  Lannafihirie^ 
one  of  the  best  old  families  in  the  eoanty,  aod  it  was  n  i<nn\~ 

thing    for  new  comers  to  got  confosed  about  this,  m^l  ^    live 

present  Lady  Denzil  w^lth  her  predecessor;   but  I  am  not  aware  that 
anv  one  really  knew  the  rights  of  it  or  -     •  *  ^  '^     '       ^  t  ^      <ij 

heard  the  mistake  made,  and  I  remember 
satisfactory  way  with  which  she  put  it  aside*     **  The  tint  Lady  Densil  wa« 
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a  LaneaBjiire  woman/*  she  said;  <<  she  was  one  of  the  Ttmsialls  of 
Abbotts-TnnBtall,  and  a  veiy  beautiful  and  charming  person."  This 
was  all;  she  did  not  add,  as  anybody  else  would  have  done,  Loamshire  or 
Blankshire  is  my  county.  It  was  yeiy  xmsatisfaotory :  but  it  was  fine 
all  the  same — and  dosed  everybody's  mouth.  There  were  always  some 
connexions  on  the  Denzil  side  staying*  at  the  Lodge  in  the  end  of  the 
year.  Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  she  was  to  all  Sir  Thomas's  young 
connexions.  But  nobody  belonging  to  Lady  Denzil  was  ever  seen  among 
ns.  I  don't  think  it  was  remarked  at  the  time,  but  it  came  to  be  noted 
afterwards,  and  it  certainly  was  very  strange. 

I  never  saw  more  perfect  devotion  than  that  which  old  Sir  Thomag 
showed  to  his  wife.  He  was  about  ten  years  older  than  she — a  hale 
handsome  old  man,  nearly  seventy.  Had  he  been  twenty-five  and  she 
eighteen  he  could  not  have  been  more  tender,  more  careful  of  her.  Often 
have  I  looked  at  her  and  wondered,  with  the  peaceftd  life  she  led,  with 
the  love  and  reverence  and  tender  care  which  surrounded  her,  how  she 
had  ever  come  to  know  the  darker  side  of  life,  and  understand  other 
people's  feelings.  No  trouble  seemed  ever  to  have  come  to  her.  She 
put  down  her  dainty  little  foot  only  to  walk  over  soft  carpets  or  through 
bright  gardens ;  she  never  went  anywhere  where  ibose  long  silken  robes 
might  not  sweep,  safe  even  from  the  summer^dusl^  which  all  the  rest  of  us 
have  to  brave  by  times.  Lady  Denzil  never  braved  it.  I  have  seen  her 
sometimes — ^very  leieldom — with  her  dress  gathered  up  in  her  arms  in  great 
billows,  on  the  sheltered  sunny  lime-walk  which  was  at  one  side  of  the 
Lodge,  taking  a  little  gentle  exercise;  but  this  was  quite  an  unusual 
circumstance,  and  meant  that  the  roads  were  too  heavy  or  too  slippery  for 
her  horses.  On  these  rare  occasions  Sir  Thomas  would  be  at  her  sidct 
like  a  courtly  old  gallant  as  he  was.  He  was  as  deferential  to  his  wife  as 
if  she  had  been  a  princess  and  he  dependent  on  her  favour,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  grace  of  old  love  in  his  reverence  which  was  like 
a  poem.  It  was  a  curious  little  Paradise  that  one  looked  into  over 
the  ha-ha  across  the  verdant  lawns  that  encircled  the  Lodge.  The  two 
were  old  and  childless,  and  sometimes  solitary ;  but  I  don't  think,  though 
they  opened  their  house  liberally  to  kith,  kin,  and  connexions,  that  they 
ever  felt  less  lonely  than  when  they  were  alone.  Two,  where  the  two 
are  one,  is  enough.  To  be  sure  the  two  in  Eden  were  young.  Yet  it  does 
but  eonfer  a  certain  tender  pathos  upon  that  companionship  when  they 
are  old.  I  thought  of  the  purest  romance  I  knew,  of  the  softest  crea- 
tions of  poetry,  when  I  used  to  see  old  Sir  Thomas  in  the  lime-walk  with 
his  old  wife. 

But  I  am  sorry  she  had  not  called  on  poor  Mrs.  Wood.  It  would  have 
been  of  real  consequence  to  that  good  woman  if  Lady  Denzil  had  called. 
She  was  only  a  clergyman's  widow,  and  a  clergyman's  widow  may  be  anything, 
as  everybody  knows :  she  may  be  such  a  person  as  will  be  an  acquisition 
anywhere,  or  she  may  be  quite  the  reverse.  It  was  because  Mrs.  Wood 
belonged  to  this  indefinite  class  that  Lady  Denzil's  visit  would  have  been  of 
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snch  use.  Her  position  was  donjitfnli  poor  soul.  She  was  very  respeeUblow 
and  very  good  in  her  way,  and  her  daughters  were  nice  girlSi  but  theire  was 
nothing  in  themeelveB  individually  to  ridse  them  out  of  mediocrity,  I  took  ■ 
the  Uberty  to  say  bo  one  day  when  I  was  at  the  Lodge,  but  Lady  Ponzd 
did  not  see  it,  Bomehow ;  and  whut  could  I  do  ?  And  on  the  other  Uandfl 
it  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  poor  Mrs.  Wood  every  time  Bhe  saw  thtl 
carriage  with  the  two  bays  stop  at  my  door.  m 

•*I  fsawLady  Denzil  hero  to-day,"  she  would  say*  "You  ought  to 
feel  youreelf  honoured.  I  must  say  I  don't  see  why  people  should  give  in 
to  her  so.  In  my  poor  husband'H  time  the  Duchess  never  came  into  tho 
parish  without  calling.  It  need  not  be  any  object  to  me  to  be  noticed  by 
a  bit  of  a  baronet's  wife.** 

*<  No,  indeed  1  **  said  I,  being  a  coward  and  afraid  to  Btand  to  my 
guns  ;  **I  am  sure  it  is  not  woHh  your  while.  And  sho  is  old,  poor  lady 
— and  I  am  an  old  friend — and  indeed  I  don't  know  that  Lady  Denril 
professefl  to  visit,"  I  went  on  faltering,  with  a  sense  of  getting  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  mud* 

**  Oh,  pray  don't  gay  so  to  spare  my  fecUngB,"  said  Mrs.  Wood,  with 
asperity-  •*  It  is  nothing  to  mo  whether  she  calls  or  not,  but  you  must 
know,  Mrs,  Mulgrave,  that  Lady  Denzil  does  make  a  point  of  calling  on 
every  one  she  thinks  worth  her  while.  I  am  sure  sho  is  quite  at  liberty  to 
do  as  she  pleases  so  far  as  I  am  concerned/'  Here  she  stopped  and 
relieved  herself,  drawing  a  long  breath  and  faaniug  with  her  handkerchief 
her  cheeks  which  were  crimson.  **But  if  I  were  to  say  I  was  connected 
with  tho  peerage,  or  to  talk  about  the  titled  people  I  do  know,"  she  added, 
with  a  look  of  spit^^,  **she  would  very  soon  find  out  where  I  lived ;  oh, 
Irost  her  for  that  I  " 

♦*  I  think  you  must  have  taken  up  a  mistaken  idea,**  I  said,  meekly. 
I  had  not  courage  enough  to  stand  up  in  my  friend^s  defence.  Not  that  I 
am  exactly  a  coward  by  nature,  but  I  knew  that  Mrs,  Wood  wa0  a 
dangerous  person  to  deal  with ;  and  I  was  sorry  in  the  present  instance, 
and  felt  that  the  grievance  was  a  real  one.  *^I  don't  think  Lady  Penzil 
cmres  veiy  much  about  the  peerage.  She  is  an  old  woman  ood  has  her 
fancies,  I  suppose.'* 

**  Oh,  you  are  a  favourite  \  **  said  Mrs.  Wood,  tossing  her  bead,  as  if 
it  was  my  fault,  **  You  have  the  entri^p  and  we  are  spiteful  who  aro  lift 
out,  you  know,*'  she  added  with  pretended  playfulness.  It  was  a  very 
uilected  little  laugh,  however,  to  which  she  gtvve  utterance,  and  her  cheeks 
flamed  crimson.  I  was  very  son-)' — ^I  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  make 
things  smooth  again.  If  I  had  been  Laily  Denzirti  keeper  I  should  have 
tak«tl  her  to  call  ai  Hose  Cottage  next  day.  But  I  was  not  Lii<ly  DuQ/il*^ 
kmpo^  It  was  great  kindnesa  of  her  to  visit  me :  how  could  I  forco  )u 
against  her  will  to  visit  othcir  people  ?  A  woman  of  Mm.  Wood's 
ulio  ffcrtdy  could  not  havo  got  so  hi  through  the  world  without  a 
nadtTBtanding  of  how  thing)i  tfe  managed,  ought  to  have  known  that 
IM>iiM  do  hor  v^i7  Uitle  good  to  <|ii]irrel  with  me. 
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And  then  the  girls  would  come  to  me  when  there  was  anything  going 
on  at  the  Lodge.  **  We  met  the  Miss  Llewellyns  the  other  day/'  Adelaide 
said  on  one  occasion.  **  We  thought  them  yeiy  nice.  They  are  staying 
with  Lady  Denzil,  yon  know.  I  wish  yon  wonld  make  Lady  Denzil  call 
on  mamma,  Mrs.  Mulgrave.  It  is  so  hard  to  come  and  settle  in  a  place 
and  he  shut  oat  from  all  the  hest  parties.  Until  yon  have  heen  at  the 
Lodge  yon  are  considered  nobody  on  the  Green.*' 

**  The  Lodge  can't  make  ns  different  from  what  we  are,"  said  Nora, 
the  other  sister,  who  was  of  a  different  temper.  **  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  think  it  mattered  whether  Lady  Denzil  called  or  not." 

**  But  it  does  matter  a  great  deal  when  they  are  going  to  give  a  ball," 
said  Adelaide,  very  solemnly.  **  The  best  balls  going,  some  of  the  officers 
told  me  ;  and  everybody  will  be  there-^exceptNora  and  me,"  said  the  poor 
girl.     **  Oh,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  I  wish  you  would  make  Lady  Denzil  call !  " 

**  But,  my  dear,  I  can't  make  Lady  Denzil  do  anything,"  I  said ;  **  I 
have  no  power  over  her.  She  comes  to  see  me  sometimes,  but  we  are 
not  intimate,  and  I  have  no  influence.  She  comes  because  my  people 
knew  the  Denzils  long  ago.  She  has  her  own  ways.  I  eould  not  make 
her  do  one  thing  or  another.     It  is  wrong  to  speak  so  to  me." 

**  But  you  could  if  you  would  try,"  said  Adelaide :  as  she  spoke,  we 
eould  hear  the  sound  of  the  croquet  balls  from  the  Lodge,  and  voices  and 
laughter.  We  were  all  three  walking  along  the  road,  under  shelter  of  the 
trees.  She  gave  such  a  wistful  look  when  she  heard  them,  that  it  went 
to  my  heart.  It  was  not  a  very  serious  trouble,  it  is  true.  But  still,  to 
feel  oneself  shut  out  from  anything,  is  hard  when  one  is  twenty.  I  had 
to  hurry  past  the  gate,  to  restrain  the  inclination  I  had  to  brave  every- 
thing, and  take  them  in  with  me,  as  my  friends,  to  join  the  croquet  party. 
I  know  very  well  what'  would  have  happened  had  I  done  so.  Lady 
Denzil  would  have  been  perfectly  sweet  and  gracious,  and  sent  them  away 
dehghted  with  her ;  but  she  would  never  have  crossed  my  threshold  again. 
And  what  good  would  that  have  done  them  ?  The  &ct  was,  they  had 
nothing  particular  to  recommend  them ;  no  special  qualities  of  their  own 
to  make  up  for  their  want  of  bu*th  and  connexion :  and  this  being  the 
case,  what  could  any  one  say  ? 

It  gave  one  a  very  different  impression  of  Lady^  Denzil,  to  see  how  she 
behaved  when  poor  Mrs.  Stoke  was  in  such  trouble  about  her  youngest 
boy.  I  had  been  with  her  calling,  and  Mrs.  Stoke  had  told  us  a  whole 
long  story  about  him :  how  good-hearted  he  was,  and  how  generous, 
spending  his  money  upon  everybody.  It  was  a  very  hard  matter  for  me 
to  keep  my  countenance,  for  of  course  I  knew  Everard  Stoke,  and  what 
kind  of  a  boy  he  was.  But  Lady  Denzil  took  it  all  with  the  greatest 
attention  and  sympathy.  I  could  not  but  speak  of  it  when  we  came  out. 
**  Poor  Mrs.  Stoke !  "  said  I ;  "  it  is  strange  how  she  can  deceive  herself 
so — and  she  must  have  known  we  knew  better.  You  who  have  seen 
poor  Everard  grow  up.  Lady  Denzil  ■     " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  she  said,  **  you  are  right ;  and  yet,  do  you  know^  I 
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tlibk  you  are  wrong  too  ?  Sbe  is  not  deeelred.  She  knows  a  great  dcaX 
better  than  we  do.  But  then  ehe  ia  on  the  other  side  of  the  scene,  and 
she  sees  into  the  boy's  heart  a  little.     I  hope  she  sees  into  his  heart/* 

*♦  I  fear  it  is  a  very  bad  heart ;  I  should  not  think  it  was  any  pleasure 
to  look  into  it/*  said  I,  in  my  haste.  Lady  Denzil  gave  me  a  soft,  Ln 
reproachful  looL  **  Well/'  she  said,  and  gave  a  sigh,  "it  lias  alway 
been  one  of  my  great  fancies,  that  God  was  more  merciful  than  man, 
because  He  saw  fully  what  was  in  all  our  hearts.  What  we  meant,  poor 
creatures  that  wo  are,  not  what  we  did.  We  never  have  any  confidence  in 
Him  for  that.  We  think  He  will  forgive  and  save,  but  we  don't  think  Ho 
understands,  and  sees  everything,  and  knows  that  nothing  is  so  bad  as  it 
seems.  Perhaps  it  is  dangerous  doctriae ;  at  least  the  vicar  would  thluk 
fiO«  I  fear/' 

**  In  the  case  of  Everard  Stoke/'  said  I,  stupidlv,  connn^  back  to  tho^ 
starting  point. 

"My  dear/'  said  Lady  Denzil  ^ith  a  little  impatience*  *' tlic  olde 
one  grows,  the  less  one  feels  inclined  to  judge  any  one.  Indeed  wb« 
one  grows  ciuite  old/'  she  wont  on  after  a  pause,  smiling  a  little,  as  if  it 
were  at  the  thought  that  she,  whom  no  doubt  she  could  remember  bo 
thoughtless  and  yoimg,  wm  quite  old,  ^*  one  comes  to  judge  not  at 
all.  Poor  Everord,  he  never  waa  a  good  boy — ^but  I  daresay  his  mot! 
knows  him  best,  and  he  is  better  than  is  thought.'* 

**  At  least  it  was  a  comfort  to  her  to  see  you  look  as  if  you  believed 
her/'  said  1^  not  quite  entering  into  the  argument.  Lady  Denzil  took 
no  notice  of  this  speech.  It  was  a  beautiful  bright  day,  and  it  was  but  a 
step  from  Mrs.  Btoke's  cottage  to  the  Lodge  gates,  which  we  were  jua 
about  entering.  But  at  that  moment  there  was  a  little  party  of  soldie 
marching  along  the  high-road,  at  right  angles  firom  where  wo  stood.  II 
is  not  far  &om  the  Green  to  the  barracks,  and  their  red  coats  were 
uncommon  features  in  the  landscape.  These  men,  however,  were  ] 
ing  in  a  business* like  way,  not  lingenng  on  the  road,  and  among 
was  a  man  in  a  shooting- coat,  handcufled,  poor  fellow.  It  was  a  desertei^ 
they  wore  taking  back  to  the  punishment  that  awaited  him.  I  made  some 
meaningless  exclamation  or  other,  and  stood  still,  looking  after  them  for  i 
moment.  Then  I  suppose  my  interest  ffdled,  as  Uwy  went  on,  at  thci^ 
rapid,  steady  pace,  turning  their  backs  u|)on  us.  I  came  back  to  Ladl 
Dentil  as  it  were ;  but  when  I  looked  at  her,  there  was  something  in  be 
iace  that  struck  me  vnih  the  deepest  wonder.  8ho  had  not  come  back  to 
me.  She  was  standing  absorbed,  watching  them ;  the  colour  all 
oot  of  her  soft  old  cheeks,  and  the  saddest  wistful,  lunging  gaze  In 
eyes.  It  was  not  pity> — it  was  something  mightier,  moro  mimse, 
did  not  brcntbo  or  move,  but  stood  gazing,  gazing,  alter  them. 
ibey  had  disappeared,  sho  came  lo  herself ;  her  hand^,  wbich  hw!  boeii 
daspi^d  tightly^  feQ  loose  at  her  sides ;  she  gave  a  1 
tlien  she  bec4ime 'oonsoions  of  my  c^^^^  uxmri  her,  aLU  ,«.  v^., 
baek  with  a  rudi  to  her  foco. 
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'<  I  am  always  interested  about  soldiers/'  she  said  fidntly,  turning  as 
she  spoke  to  open  the  gate.  That  was  all  the  notice  she  took  of  it.  But 
the  incident  struck  me  more  than  my  account  of  it  may  seem  to  justify. 
If  such  a  thing  had  been  possible  as  that  the  deserter  could  haye  been  her 
husband  or  her  brother,  one  could  have  understood  it.  Had  I  seen  such 
a  look  on  Mrs.  Btoke's  face,  I  should  have  known  it  was  Eyerard.  But 
here  was  Lady  Denzil,  a  contented  childless  woman,  without  anybody  to 
disturb  her  peace.  Symjif  thy  must  indeed  haye  become  perfect,  before 
such  a  wistfhlness  could  come  into  any  woman's  eyes. 

Often  since  I  haye  recalled  that  scene  to  my  mind,  and  wondered  oyer  it : 
the  quick  march  of  the  soldiers  on  the  road ;  the  man  in  the  midst  with 
death  enyironing  him  all  round,  and  most  likely  despair  in  his  heart; 
and  that  one  fiekce  looking  on,  wistful  as  loye,  sad  as  death — and  yet  wi{h 
no  cause  either  for  her  sadness  or  her  loye.  It  did  not  last  long,  it  is 
true ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  strangest  scenes  I  eyer  witnessed  in  my  life. 

It  eyen  appeared  to  me  next  day  as  if  Lady  Denzil  had  been  a  little 
shaken,  either  by  her  yisit  to  Mrs.  Btoke,  or  by  this  strange  little  episode 
which  nobody  knew  of.  Bhe  had  taken  to  me,  which  I  confess  I  felt  as  a 
great  compliment.  And  Sir  Thomas  came  to  ask  me  to  go  to  her  next 
afternoon.  <*  My  lady  has  a  headache,"  he  said  in  a  quaint  way  he  had  of 
speaking  of  her :  I  think  he  would  haye  liked  to  call  her  my  queen  or  my 
princess.  When  he  said  **  my  lady  "  there  was  something  chiyahic,  some- 
thing romantic  in  his  yery  tone.  When  I  went  into  the  drawing-room  at 
the  Lodge  the  great  green  blind  was  drawn  oyer  the  window  on  the  west 
side,  and  the  trees  gaye  the  same  green  effect  to  the  daylight,  at  the  other 
end.  The  east  windows  looked  out  upon  the  lime  walk,  and  the  light  came  in 
softly,  green  and  shadowy,  through  the  silken  leayes.  Bhe  was  lying  on 
the  sofa,  which  was  not  usual  with  her.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  room 
she  called  me  to  come  and  sit  by  her — ^and  of  course  she  did  not  say  a 
word  about  yesterday.  We  went  on  talking  for  an  hour  and  more,  about 
the  trees,  and  the  sunset ;  about  what  news  there  was ;  girls  going  to  be 
married,  and  babies  coming,  and  other  such  domestic  incidents.  And 
sometimes  the  conyersation  would  languish  for  a  moment,  and  I  did  think 
once  there  was  something  strange  in  her  eyes,  when  she  looked  at  me,  as 
if  she  had  something  to  tell  and  was  looking  into  my  face  to  see  whether 
she  might  or  might  not  do  it.  But  it  neyer  went  any  further ;  we  began 
to  speak  of  Molly  Jackson,  and  that  was  an  interminable  subject.  Molly 
was  a  widow  in  the  yillage,  and  she  gaye  us  all  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Bhe  had  a  quantity  of  little  children,  to  whom  the  people  on  the  Green 
were  yery  kind,  and  she  was  a  good-natured  soft  soul,  always  £Edling  into 
some  scrape  or  other.  This  time  was  the  worst  of  all ;  it  was  when 
the  talk  got  up  about  Thomas  Short.  People  said  that  Molly  was  going 
to  many  him.  It  would  haye  been  yery  foolish  for  them  both,  of  course. 
He  was  poor  and  he  was  getting  old,  and  would  rather  haye  hindered  than 
helped  her  with  her  children.  We  gentlefolks  may,  or  may  not,  bo 
sentimental  about  our  own  concerns ;  but  we  see  things  in  their  true  light 
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when  they  tftke  plac^  among  our  poor  neighbotird*  As  for  the  two  1 
a  eomfort  to  each  other  we  never  entered  into  that  question ;  there  ' 
more  important  matters  eoncemed. 

**  I  don't  know  what  would  become  of  Uio  poor  children,"  said  L 
**  The  man  would  never  put  up  with  them^  and  indeed  it  could  not  be 
expected ;  and  they  have  no  fnenda  to  go  to.  But  I  don  t  think  MoUj 
would  be  so  wicked  ;  she  may  be  a  fool,  but  she  has  a  mother*8  heart.** 

Lady  Denzil  gave  a  faint  smile  and  turned  on  her  sofa  aa  if  eon 
hurt  her  ;  she  did  not  answer  me  all  at  once^ — and  as  I  sat  for  a  minnti 
Bilent  in  that  soft  obscurity,  Molly  Jackson,  I  acknowledge^  went  out 
of  my  head.     Then  all  at  once  when  I  had  gone  on  to  something  eli 
phe  spoke ;  and  her  return  to  the  subject  startled  me,  I  could  noft  h«f 
told  how, 

*' There  are  different  ways  of  touching  a  mothor^g  heart/*  she  Baid  ; 
**  she  might  think  it  would  bo  for  their  good ;  I  don't  think  it  could  be,  for 
my  part ;  I  don't  think  it  ever  is  ;  a  woman  is  deeeiyed,  or  she  deoeiT 
herself;  and  then  when  it  is  too  late *' 

**  What  is  too  late  7  "  said  Sir  Thomas  behind  ua.  He  had  come  in 
at  the  great  window,  and  we  had  not  noticed.  I  thought  Ldidy  Dcmdl 
gave  a  little  start,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  it  in  her  face, 

*' Wo  were  talking  of  MoOy  Jackson,"   she  said.     "Nothing  is  eve 
too  late  here,  thanlts  to  your  precise  habits,  you  old  soldier.     Molly  mxi 
bo  talked  to,  Mrs*  Mulgrave,"  she  said,  turning  to  mo, 

**  0  yes,  she  will  bo  talked  to,"  said  I ;  **  I  know  the  Rector  and  his 
wife  have  both  callod  ;  and  last  time  I  saw  her,  Mrs,  Wood " 

*'  You  are  not  one  of  the  universal  advisors,"  said  Lady  BenziJ,  patJ 
my  arm  with  her  white  hand.     It  was  no  virtue  on  mj  part,  but  she  spotol 
as  if  she  meant  it  for  a  compliment.     And  then  we  had  to  tell  the  wholo 
story  over  again  to  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  very  fond  of  a  little  gossip  hik»  i 
all  the  gentlemen,  but  had  to  have  everjlhing  orplaiued  to  him,  and  neve 
know  what  was  coming  nest.     Ho  chuckled  and  laughed  as  meu  do  ovc 
it.  **  Old  fool  1 "  ho  said.    "  A  woman  with  half-a*dozen  children.  **  It  wafl 
not  Molly  but  Thomas  Short  that  ho  thought  would  be  a  fool ;  and  oti 
our  side,  it  is  true  that  we  had  not  been  thinking  of  Mm. 

Molly  Jackson  has  not  much  to  do  with  this  story,  but  yet  it  may  tto 
as  well  to  say  that  she  listened  to  reason,  and  did  not  do  anythmg  so 
absurd.  It  was  a  relief  to  all  our  minds  when  Thomas  went  to  live  in 
Langham  parish  the  spring  after,  and  married  somebody  there.  I  belicvo 
it  was  a  girl  out  of  the  workhouse,  who  might  have  been  his 
and  led  him  a  very  sad  life.     But  still  iu  respect  to  Molly  it  v ?«  f  1 

to  our  minds.  I  hope  she  was  of  tho  same  way  of  thinking.  I  know  ioir 
one  thing  that  she  lost  her  temper,  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  hor  do  it — 
and  wjis  very  indignant  about  the  young  wife.  "  Old  fool  I  '*  sho  said, 
ati'i  ^  Thomas  that  was  mi>ant.     We  had 

goo  (heYiUa^  folks,  and  wo  aU  did  ft  grca 

li  on  the  whole,  we  did  too  much.     Wlicu  anything  happened  U> 
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be  wanting  among  them,  instead  of  making  an  effort  to  get  it  for  ihem- 

8elTe0,  it  was  always  ihe  ladies  on  the  Green  they  came  to.  And,  of 
conrse,  i^e  interfered  in  our  torn. 


CHAPTER  n. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  that  little  Mai|r  first  came  to 
the  Lodge.  Sir  Thomas  had  been  absent  for  B6me  time,  on  business, 
Lady  Denzil  said,  and  it  was  he  who  brought  the  child  home.  It  is  all 
impressed  on  my  mind  by  the  fact  that  I  was  there  when  they  arrived.  He 
was  not  expected  until  the  evening,  and  I  had  gone  to  spend  an  hour  with 
Lady  Denzil  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  bri^t  spring  day,  as  warm  as 
summer ;  one  of  those  sweet  surprises  that  come  upon  us  in  England  in 
intervals  between  the  grey  east  wind  and  the  rain.  The  sunshine  had 
called  out  a  perfect  crowd  of  golden  crocuses  along  the  borders.  They  had 
all  blown  out  quite  suddenly,  as  if  it  had  been  an  actual  voice  that  called 
them,  and  Gbd's  innocent  creatures  had  rushed  forth  to  answer  to  their 
names.  And  there  were  heaps  of  violets  about  the  Lodge  which  made  the 
air  sweet.  And  there  is  something  in  that  first  exquisite  touch  of  spring 
which  moves  all  hearts.  Lady  Denzil  had  come  out  with  me  to  the  lawn« 
I  thought  she  was  quieter  than  usual,  with  the  air  of  a  woman  listening  for 
something.  Everything  was  very  still,  and  yet  in  the  sunshine  one  felt  as 
if  one  could  hear  Uie  buds  unfolding,  the  young  grass  and  leaflets  thrilling 
with  their  new  life.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  Lady  Denzil 
was  listening  to  these.  I  said,  "Do  you  expect  Sir  Thomas  now?" 
with  a  kind  of  vague  curiosity  ;  and  she  looked  in  my  face  with  a  sudden 
quick  glance  of  something  like  suspicion  which  I  could  not  understand. 

**  Do  I  look  as  if  I  expected  something  ?  "  she  said.  "  Yes — I  expect 
some  news  that  probably  I  shall  not  like.  But  it  does  not  matter,  my 
dear.     It  is  nothing  that  affects  me,'* 

She  said  these  words  with  a  smile  that  was  rather  dreary  to  see.  It 
was  not  like  Lady  Denzil.  It  was  like  saying,  **  So  long  as  it  does  not 
affect  me  you  know  I  don't  care  " — ^which  was  so  very  very  far  firom  my 
opinion  of  her.  I  did  not  know  what  to  answer.  Her  tone  somehow 
disturbed  the  spring  feeling,  and  the  harmony  of  the  flowers. 

**  1  wish  Sir  Thomas  had  been  here  on  such  a  lovely  day,"  she  said, 
after  a  while ;  "  he  enjoys  it  so.  Peace  is  very  pleasant,  my  dear,  when 
you  are  old.  You  don't  quite  appreciate  it  yet,  as  we  do."  And  then 
she  paused  again  and  seemed  to  listen,  and  permitted  herself  the  fidntest 
little  sigh. 

'*  I  think  I  am  older  than  you.  Lady  Denzil,"  I  said. 

Then  she  laughed  in  her  natural  soft  way,  **  I  daresay  you  are,"  she 
said.  <<That  is  the  difference  between  your  restless  middle  age  and  our 
oldness.  You  feel  old  because  you  feel  young.  That's  how  it  is ;  whereas 
being  really  old,  we  can  afford  to  be  young  again — sometimes,"  she  added, 
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8ofUj*  Tlid  last  word  was  said  under  ber  breath,  I  don'i  suppose  she 
thought  I  heard  it ;  but  I  did,  being  yerj  quick  of  hearing,  and  xetj  food 
of  hor,  and  feeling  there  was  something  underneath  which  I  did  not  know. 

Just  then  there  came  a  sound  of  wheels  upon  the  road,  and  Ladv 
Denzil  started  elightly.  **  You  haTa  put  it  into  my  head  that  Sir  Thomas 
might  come  by  the  t!ire6-o*clock  train,"  she  said.  "  It  would  be  aboui 
time  for  it  now.'*  She  had  scarcely  stopped  speaking  and  we  ha>d  just 
turned  towards  the  gatC)  when  a  carriage  entered.  I  saw  at  onoe  it  was  oo« 
of  the  common  flys  that  are  to  be  had  at  the  station,  and  that  it  was  6ir 
Thomaa  who  put  hie  head  out  at  the  window,  A  moment  after  it  stoppod. 
He  bad  seen  Lady  Denzil  on  the  lawn.  He  got  out  with  thftt  alight 
hesitatiou  which  betrays  au  old  man;  and  then  he  turned  and  lifted 
something  out  of  the  carriage*  For  the  first  moment  one  could  not  tell 
what  it  was — he  made  a  long  stride  on  to  the  soft  greensward,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  Lady  Denzil»  and  then  he  put  down  the  chDd  on  the  lawn* 
<*Go  to  that  lady,"  be  said.  For  my  part  I  stood  and  stared,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  feelings  that  might  lie  underneath*  The  child  stood  still 
with  ber  httle  senouii  face  and  looked  at  us  both  for  a  moment,  and  then 
she  walked  steadily  up  to  Lady  Denxil,  who  had  not  moved.  I  was  quite 
unprepared  for  what  followed*  Lady  Dentil  fell  down  on  her  knees  on  the 
grass — she  took  the  child  to  her,  into  ber  arms,  close  to  her  br 
All  at  once  she  fell  into  a  passion  of  tears.  And  yet  that  does  not  expre 
what  I  saw.  It  was  silent ;  there  were  no  ones  nor  sobs,  euoh  as  a  jo 
woman  might  have  uttered.  The  tears  fell  ae  if  they  bad  been  pent  t 
all  her  life,  as  if  all  her  life  she  had  been  waiting  for  this  moment ;  whik) 
Bir  Thomas  stood  looking  on,  half  sad,  half  satisfied.  It  seemed  a 
revelation  to  him  as  it  was  to  me.  All  this  Ume  when  she  hjid  looked  so 
serene  and  had  been  so  sweet,  had  she  been  carrying  those  tears  in  her 
heart?  I  think  that  must  have  been  what  was  passing  through  Btr 
Thomas's  nund«  I  bad  stood  and  stared,  aa  one  does^  whmi  one  is 
unexpectedly  made  the  spectator  of  a  crisis  in  another  life.  \yheB  I  i 
to  myself  I  was  ashamed  of  spying  as  it  were  upon  Lady  I>onzil*a  1 
I  hastened  awayi  ahaldng  hands  with  Sir  Thomas  as  I  passed  him*  Aftd 
so  entirely  was  his  mind  absorbed  in  the  scene  before  hWi  that  I  scindjr 
think  he  loiew  wha  I  was. 

After  this  it  may  be  supposed  I  took  a  very  great  interest  in  httle  Marj.  At 
first  I  was  embarzasidd  and  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do^ whether  I  sliotdd 
go  back  next  day  and  ask  for  the  child,  and  give  Lady  Benzil  an  oprpor- 
tunity  of  getting  over  any  ^  '  m  she  might  feel  at  tie  recolbction  thai 
I  had  been  present — or  i  should  stay  avvay  ;  but  it  turned  eiut 

that  Lady  DenxU  was  not  huli  so  seuHitivo  as  I  was  on  the  solQeci*  1 
stayed  away  for  one  whole  day  thinkiug  about  htUe  elHe->iaml  ths  neti  ilay 
I  wentr  leat  they  should  think  it  straofs.  It  soemed  quite  ounoua  to  me 
In  bo  received  as  if  iJ 
aoylhing  out  of  the 
ool  hvr  baud  to  me  aa  usual  wiihout  naing  tram  her  chaift     **  What  J 
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become  of  yon  ?  "  she  said,  and  made  me  sit  down  by  her,  as  she  always 
did.  After  we  had  talked  awhile  she  rang  the  bell.  **  I  have  something  to 
show  you/*  she  said,  smiling.  And  then  little  Mary  came  in,  in  her  little 
brown  Holland  overall,  as  if  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
She  was  the  most  lovely  child  I  ever  saw.  I  know  when  I  say  this  that 
eveiybody  will  inmiediately  think  of  a  golden-haired  blue-eyed  darling. 
But  she  was  not  of  that  description.  Her  hair  was  brown — ^not  dark,  but 
of  the  shade  which  grows  dark,  with  years  ;  and  it  was  vexy  fine  silky  hair, 
not  frizzy  and  rough  as  is  the  fEushion  now-a-days.  Her  eyes  were  brown, 
too,  of  that  tender  wistful  kind  which  are  out  of  fetshion  like  the  hair. 
Eveiy  look  the  child  gave  was  an  appeal.  There  are  some  children's  eyes 
thai  look  at  you  with  perfect  trust,  believing  in  everybody ;  and  these  are 
sweet  eyes.  But  little  Maiy's  were  sweeter  still,  for  they  told  you  she 
believed  in  you,  <<  Take  care  of  me  :  be  good  to  me — ^I  trust  you,**  was 
what  they  said ;  "  not  everybody,  but  you.**  This  was  the  expression  in 
them ;  and  I  never  knew  anybody  who  could  resist  that  look.  Then  she 
bad  the  true  child's  beauty  of  a  lovely  complexion,  pure  red  and  white. 
She  came  up  to  me,  and  looked  at  me  with  those  tender  serious  eyes,  and 
then  slid  her  soft  little  hand  into  mine.  Even  when  I  had  ceased  talking  to 
her  and  petting  her,  she  never  took  her  eyes  away  from  my  fJEice.  It  was 
the  creature's  way  of  judging  of  the  new  people  among  whom  she  had  been 
brought — ^for  she  was  only  about  six,  too  young  to  draw  much  insight  from 
words.  I  was  glad  to  bend  my  head  over  her,  to  kiss  her  swe«t  little  &ce 
and  smooth  her  pretty  hair  by  way  of  hiding  a  certain  embarrassment  I  felt. 
But  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  that  was  embarrassed.  Lady  Denzil 
sat  and  looked  at  the  child  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  run  over  with  content. 
«*  She  is  going  to  stay  with  me,  and  take  care  of  me,**  she  said,  with  a 
smile  of  absolute  happiness ;  **  are  not  you,  httle  Mary  ?  '* 

**  Yes,  my  lady,"  said  the  little  thing,  turning  serious  as  a  judge, 
to  the  old  lady.  I  could  not  help  giving  a  little  start  as  I  looked  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  saw  the  two  pairs  of  eyes  meet.  Lady  Denzil  was 
near  sixty,  and  little  Mary  was  but  six ;  but  it  was  the  same  face  ;  I  felt 
quite  confused  after  I  had  made  this  discovery,  and  sat  silent  and  heard 
them  talk  to  each  other.  Even  in  the  little  voice  there  was  a  certain 
trill  which  was  like  Lady  Denzil's.  Then  the  whole  scene  rushed  before 
me.  Lady  Denzil  on  her  knees,  and  her  tears  pouring  forth  and  the  child 
clasped  in  her  arms.  What  did  it  mean?  My  lady  was  childless-^ 
and  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  that  baby  never  could  have  been  her  child 
— ^who  was  she  ?  I  was  so  bewildered  and  surprised  that  it  took  from  me 
the  very  power  of  speech. 

After  this  strange  introduction  the  child  settled  down  as  an  inmate  of 
the  Lodge,  and  was  seen  and  admired  by  everybody.  And  every  one 
discovered  the  resemblance.  The  neighbours  on  the  Green  all  found  it 
out,  and  as  there  was  no  reason  we  knew  of,  why  she  should  not  be  Lady 
Denzil's  relation,  we  all  stated  our  opinion  plainly — except  perhaps  myself. 
I  hod  seen  more  than  the  rest,  though  that  was  almost  nothing.    I  had  a 
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fe^liDg  that  there  was  an  nnknown  story  heneath,  and  somehow  I  had  not  tbo 
courage  to  eay  to  Ladj  Deuzil  as  I  sat  there  alone  with  her,  and  had  her, 
perhaps,  at  a  digadvantage,  **  How  like  the  child  is  to  you  1 ''  But  other 
people  were  not  so  cowardly.  Not  long  after,  two  or  three  of  ua  met  at  the 
Lodge,  at  the  hour  of  afternoon  tea,  which  was  an  invention  of  the  time 
which  Lady  Denzil  had  taken  to  very  kindly.  Among  the  rest  was  yotmg 
Mrs.  Plj'mloy^  who  was  not  precisely  one  of  us.  She  was  one  of  the  Herona 
of  Marsh£eM,  and  she  and  her  husband  had  taken  WiUowbrook  for  the 
summer.  She  was  a  pleasant  little  woman,  but  she  was  fond  of  talking — 
nobody  could  deny  that.  And  she  had  childi-en  of  her  own,  and  mode  i 
great  fuss  over  Uttle  Mary  the  moment  she  saw  her.  The  child  was  too 
much  a  little  lady  to  be  disagreeable,  but  I  could  see  she  did  not  Ukd  to  ba 
lifted  up  on  a  stranger's  knee,  and  admired  and  chattered  over*  '*  I  wish  mj 
Ada  was  half  as  pretty,"  Mrs.  Plymley  said ;  **but  Ada  is  so  Uke  her 
poor  dear  papa/*  and  here  she  pretended  to  sigh.  **  I  am  so  fond  of 
pretty  children.  It  is  hard  upon  me  to  have  mine  so  plain.  Oh,  yon 
little  darlmg  I  Mary  What  ?  you  have  only  told  me  half  your  name. 
Lady  Benzil,  one  can  see  in  a  moment  she  belongs  to  yon." 

Lady  Denzil  at  the  moment  was  pouring  out  tea.  All  at  once  the 
BilTcr  teapot  iu  her  hand  seemed  to  give  a  jerk,  as  if  it  were  a  living  enea- 
tare,  and  some  great  big  boiling  drops  fell  on  her  black  dress.  It  was 
only  for  a  single  second,  and  she  had  presence  of  mind  to  set  it  down,  mud 
smile  and  my  she  was  awkward,  and  it  was  nothing.  **  My  arm  is  always 
shaky  when  I  hold  anything  hea%^,"  she  said ;  "  ever  since  I  had  the 
rheimiatism  in  it.  "  Then  she  turned  to  Mi's,  Plymley,  whose  injadi- 
cious  suggestion  we  had  all  forgotten  in  our  flight,  Perhups  Lady  Benzil 
had  lost  her  self-possession  a  little.  Perhaps  it  was  only  that  she  thonght 
it  best  to  reply  at  once,  so  that  everj^body  might  hear.  **  Bolongs  to  me  ?" 
she  said  with  her  clear  voice.  And  somehow  we  all  felt  immediately  that 
something  silly  and  uncalled-for  had  been  said. 

*'  I  mean  your  side  of  the  houso,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Plymley,  abaabn^g 
She  was  young  and  nervous,  and  felt>  like  ail  the  rest  of  us,  that  she  ^v^lH 
for  the  moment  the  culprit  at  the  bar. 

*'  She  belongs  to  neither  side  of  the  house,**  said  Lady  Densil,  with 
even  nnnecessaiy  distinctness.  "  Sir  Thomas  knows  her  people,  and  In 
his  kindness  he  thought  a  change  would  be  good  for  her.  BbJd  10  no»- 
connexion  ;  nothing  at  all  to  us.*' 

"  Oh,  I  am  euro  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mrs.  Plymley ;  and  she  M 
UtUe  Mary  slide  down  from  her  lap,  and  looked  very  tmcomfurtable.  None 
of  tia  indeed  were  at  our  ease,  for  wo  had  all  been  saying  it  in  prirato. 
Only  little  Mary,  standing  in  the  middle,  looked  wistful  round  upon  im, 
questioning,  yet  andifltin"bed.  And  Lady  Denzil,  too,  stood  and  looked. 
At  that  moment  the  likeness  was  stronger  than  ever. 

•*It  is  very  droll,"  snid  Mtk.  Damerel,  the  Beet*  1  v  1  ,  uMin^*  tj,L' 
was  caught  by  it,  like  mine.  "  She  is  very  like  you,  Liiil  v  DcdtH  ;  I  mr^ 
law  an  accidental  likeness  so  tirong/' 
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''  Poor  litUe  Mary  I  do  yon  think  she  is  liko  mo  ?  **  said  Lady  Denzil 
with  a  eurions  quiver  in  h<ur  voice ;  and  she  bent  over  the  child  all  at  once 
and  kissed  her.  Sir  Thomas  hod  been  at  the  other  end  of  ihe  room,  quite 
out  of  hearing.  I  don't  know  by  what  magnetism  he  could  have  known 
that  something  agitating  was  going  on — ^I  did  not  even  see  him  approach 
or  look ;  but  all  at  once,  just  as  his  wife  betrayed  that  strange  thrill  of 
feeling,  Sir  Thomas  was  at  her  elbow.  He  touched  her  arm  quite  lightly 
as  he  stood  by  her  side. 

**  I  should  li]|:e  some  tea,'*  he  said. 

She  stood  up  and  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  as  if  she  did  not  under- 
stand. And  then  she  turned  to  the  tea-table  with  something  like  a  blush 
of  shame  on  her  face.  Then  he  drew  forward  a  chair  and  sat  down  by 
Mrs.  Plymley  and  began  to  talk.  He  was  a  very  good  talker  when  he 
pleased,  and  in  two  seconds  we  had  all  wandered  away  to  our  several 
subjects,  and  were  in  ftdl  conversation  again.  3ut  it  was  some  time  before 
Lady  Denzil  took  any  part  in  it.  She  was  a  long  while  pouring  out  those 
cups  of  tea.  Little  Mary,  as  if  moved  by  some  strange  unconscious  touch 
of  sympathy,  stole  away  with  her  doll  into  a  comer.  It  was  as  if  the  two 
had  been  made  out  of  the  same  material  and  thrilled  to  the  same  touch—' 
they  both  turned  their  backs  upon  us  for  the  moment.  I  don't  suppose 
anybody  but  myself  noticed  this  ;  and  to  be  sure  it  was  simply  because  I 
had  seen  the  meeting  between  them,  and  knew  there  was  something  in  it 
more  than  the  ordinary  visit  to  the  parents'  friends  of  a  little  delicate 
child. 

Besides,  the  child  never  looked  like  a  little  visitor ;  she  had  brought  no 
maid  with  her,  and  she  spoke  very  rarely  of  her  home.  I  don't  know  how 
she  might  be  dressed  under  those  brown  Holland  overalls,  but  these  wero 
the  only  outside  garb  she  ever  wore.  I  don't  mean  to  say  they  were  ugly  or 
wanting  in  neatness ;  they  were  such  things  as  the  children  at  the  Bectoiy 
wore  in  summer  when  they  lived  in  the  garden  and  the  fields.  But  they  did 
not  look  suitable  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  Lodge.  By-and-by  these  outer 
garments  disappeared.  The  little  creature  blossomed  out,  as  it  were,  out 
of  her  brown  husk,  and  put  forth  new  flowers.  After  the  first  few  weeks  sho 
wore  nothing  but  dainty  white  frocks,  rich  with  needlework.  I  recognized 
Lady  Denzil's  taste  in  everything  she  put  on.  It  was  clear  that  her  little 
wardrobe  was  being  silently  renewed,  and  every  pretty  thing  which  a  child 
of  her  age  could  fitly  wear  was  being  added  to  it.  This  could  never  havo 
been  done  to  a  little  visitor  who  had  come  for  change  of  air.  Then  a 
maid  was  got  for  her,  whom  Lady  Denzil  was  veiy  puiicular  about ;  and 
no  one  ever  spoke  of  the  time  when  little  Mary  should  be  going  away.  By 
degrees  she  grew  to  belong  to  the  place,  to  be  associated  with  everything 
in  it.  When  you  approached  the  house,  which  had  always  been  so  silent, 
perhaps  it  was  a  burst  of  sweet  childish  laughter  that  met  your  ears ; 
perhaps  a  little  song,  or  the  pleasant  sound  of  her  little  feet  on  the  gravel 
in^  the  sunny  lime-walk.  The  servants  were  all  utterly  under  her  sway. 
They  spoke  of  little  Miss  Mary  as  they  might  have  spoken  of  a  littlo 
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princess  whose  word  waa  law.  As  for  Sir  Thomas,  I  think  he  wan  tha 
first  fiubjoct  in  hor  reahn.  She  took  to  patronizing  and  ordering  him 
abont  before  she  had  boon  a  month  at  the  Lodge.  '*  Sir  Thomas/'  aho 
wonld  say  in  her  clear  little  Toice,  *♦  come  and  walk  ;  **  and  the  old 
gentleman  would  get  up  and  go  ♦:»ut  inth  her,  and  hold  wonderful  con- 
versations, as  we  could  see,  looking  after  them  from  the  window.  Lady 
Denzil  did  not  seem  either  to  pet  her,  or  to  devote  herself  to  her,  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  honso  did.  But  there  was  something  in  her  face  when  i 
looked  at  the  child  which  passes  description.  It  was  a  sort  of  inefiab 
content  and  satisfaction,  ns  if  she  had  all  that  heart  could  desire  and  asked 
no  more.  Little  Mary  watched  her  eye  whenever  they  were  together  with 
a  curious  sympathy  more  extraordiiiary  stiU.  She  seemed  to  know  by 
intuition  when  my  lady  wanted  her.  "  'Es,  my  lady,"  the  child  wonld 
Bay,  watching  with  her  sweet  eyes.  It  was  the  only  little  divergence  she 
made  from  correctness  of  speech,  and  somehow  it  pleased  my  ear. 
I  suppose  she  said  *  My  lady  *  because  Sir  Thomas  did,  and  that  I  liked 
too»  To  an  old  lady  like  Lady  Denzil  it  is  such  a  pretty  title ;  I  fell  into 
it  myself  without  being  aware. 


CKAPTEB  m. 

Thus  the  world  went  softly  on,  till  the  roses  of  Juno  had  come  tnsiead  i 
the  spring  crocuses.  Everything  went  on  softly  at  the  Green.  True, 
waa  a  tragedy  now  and  then,  even  among  us,  like  that  sad  affiiir  of  Everard 
Stoke ;  and  sometimcfi  a  very  troublesome  complicaUon,  going  near  to 
break  some  hearts,  like  that  of  Nelly  Fortis — but  for  the  most  part  wa 
were  quiet  enough*  And  that  was  a  very  quiet  time.  Lililo  Mnry  had 
grown  the  pet  of  the  Green  before  June.  The  little  Damerels*  who  wt! 
nica  children  enoogb,  were  not  to  bo  compared  with  her ;  and  then  I 
were  so  many  of  them,  whereas  Mary  was  all  alone  like  a  little  star* 
all  petted  her — ^bnt  she  was  ona  of  the  children  whom  it  is  imposstbJe  to 
spoil.  She  was  never  pert  or  disn^reeable,  like  littlo  Agatha  DamercL 
She  had  her  htUe  childish  fits  of  temper  by  times*  but  was  tdways  sorry 
and  always  sweet,  with  her  soft  appealing  eyes — a  little  woman,  but  never 
knowing  or  forward,  like  so  many  childrou  now-a-days.  She  was  still  litit 
a  baby,  poor  darling,  not  more  than  seven  years  old,  when  that  dreadftll 
scene  broke  in  upon  our  quietness  which  I  have  now  to  tell. 

It  was  June,  and  there  was  a  largo  party  on  the  lawn  before  thii 
Ixxlge.  As  long  as  tha  season  lasted,  while  there  were  quantities  of  pf^oidu 
in  town,  Lady  Benzil  ofton  had  these  parties.  Wo  wiero  all  thot^  of 
eomrse  ;  everybody  on  the  Green  whom  she  visited — (and  I  ns^d  to  be  ^erf 
sorry  far  Mrs.  Wood  and  hc^r  daughters  when  one  of  them  was  going  to 
take  place).  Wo  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  ecntismally  to  Ibo 
way,  to  sea  the  young  pi*oplt3  pky  en)qnct  and  amost  thijnaelfOgf 
ihend  wba  perluipo  a  Uttlo  monotosy  in  it.    Bat  Lady  De&sdl  always  took 
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care  to  haye  some  variety.  There  wonld  be  a  fine  lady  or  two  from  town, 
bringing  with  her  a  whiff  of  all  the  grandeurs  and  gaieties  we  had  no 
purtionlar  share  in,  and  setting  an  example  to  the  girls  in  their  dress  and 
aecessories.  I  never  was  extravagant  in  my  dress,  nor  encouraged  such  a 
thing — indeed  no  lady  ever  does — ^bat  a  reaJ  fashionable  perfect  toilette  is 
generally  so  complete,  and  charming,  and  harmonions,  that  it  is  good  for 
one  to  see  it  now  and  then,  especially  for  girls,  though  of  course  ignorant 
persons  and  men  don*t  understand  why.  And  then  there  were  a  few 
gentlemen — ^with  all  the  gossip  of  the  clubs,  and  town  talk,  which  made  a 
▼ery  pleasant  change  to  us.  It  was  an  unusually  brilliant  party  that 
day.  There  was  the  young  Countess  of  Berkhampstead,  who  was  a  great 
beaufy  and  had  married  so  strangely;  people  said  the  Earl  was  not 
very  right  in  his  head,  and  told  the  oddest  stories  about  him.  Poor 
things  I  fear  she  could  not  help  herself— but  she  was  the  loveliest 
creature  imaginable,  and  very  nice  then,  though  she  went  wrong 
aftervrards.  She  sat  by  Lady  Denzil*s  side  on  the  so&,  which  was 
placed  just  before  the  great  bank  of  roses.  It  was  pretty  to  see  them 
together :  the  lovely  young  lady,  with  her  fits  of  gaiety  and  pretty  languid 
stillnesses,  letting  us  all  admire  her  as  if  she  felt  what  a  pleasure  it  was 
to  us  ;  and  the  lovely  old  lady,  so  serene,  so  fair,  so  kind.  I  don't  know, 
for  my  part,  which  was  the  more  beautiful.  There  were  other  fine  ladies 
besides  Lady  Berkhampstead,  and  as  I  have  just  said,  it  was  a  veiy 
brilliant  party.  There  never  was  a  more  glorious  day :  the  sky  was  a 
delist  to  look  at,  and  the  rich  full  foliage  of  the  trees  clustered  out 
against  the  blue,  as  if  they  leant  caressing  upon  the  soft  air  around  them. 
The  breath  of  the  roses  went  everywhere,  and  behind  Lady  Denzil's  sofa 
they  threw  themselves  up  into  space — great  globes  of  burning  crimson, 
and  delicate  blush,  and  creamy  white.  They  were  very  rich  in  roses  at  the 
Lodge — ^I  remember  one  wall  quite  covered  with  the  Gloire  de  Dijon — ^but 
that  is  a  digression.  It  was  a  broad  lawn,  and  left  room  for  several  sets 
of  croquet-players,  besides  all  the  other  people.  The  house  was  on  a 
higher  level  at  one  side,  the  grounds  and  woods  behind,  and  in  front  over 
the  ha-ha  we  had  a  pretty  glimpse  of  the  Green,  where  cricket  was  being 
played,  and  the  distant  houses  on  the  other  side.  It  was  like  faiiy-land, 
with  just  a  peep  of  the  outor  world,  by  which  we  kept  hold  upon  the  fact 
that  we  were  human,  and  must  trudge  away  presently  to  our  little  houses. 
On  the  grass  before  Lady  Denzil  little  Mary  was  sitting,  a  little  white 
figure,  with  a  brilliant  picture-book  which  somebody  had  brought  her. '  She 
was  seated  sideways,  half  flEicing  to  Lady  Denzil,  half  to  the  house,  and 
giving  everybody  from  time  to  time  a  look  from  her  tender  eyes.  Her  white 
frock,  which  blazed  in  the  sunshine,  was  the  highest  light  in  the  picture,  as 
a  painter  would  have  said,  and  gave  it  a  kind  of  centre.  I  was  not  playing 
croquet,  and  there  came  a  moment  when  I  was  doing  nothing  particular, 
and  therefore  had  time  to  remark  upon  the  scene  around  me.  As  I 
raised  my  eyes,  my  attention  was  all  at  once  attracted  by  a  strange  figure, 
quite  alien  to  the  group  below,  which  stood  on  the  approach  to  the  house* 
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Tlie  house,  as  I  have  said,  was  on  a  higher  level,  and  consequently  &<j  road 
which  approached  it  was  higher  too  on  the  sammit  of  the  bank  which  sloped 
dpwn  towards  the  lawn.  A  woman  stood  above  gazing  at  us.  At  drst  it 
Beemed  to  toe  that  she  was  one  of  the  servants :  she  had  a  cottoo  gown  on, 
and  a  straw  bonneti  and  a  Httle  black  silk  cloak.  I  coold  not  say  that  slia 
was  shabby  or  wTetched*k>oking,  but  her  appearance  was  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  pretty  crowd  on  the  la^n.  She  seemed  to  have  been  arrested  on  her 
way  to  the  door  by  the  Bound  of  voices,  and  stood  there  looking  down  upon 
us — a  strange,  tall,  threatening  figure,  which  awoke,  I  could  not  tell  how,  a 
certain  terror  in  mj  mind.  By  degrees  it  seemed  to  me  that  her  gaze 
filed  upon  little  Mary — and  I  felt  more  frightened  stiil ;  though  what 
conld  any  one  have  done  to  the  child  with  so  many  amdou^  protectors 
looking  on?  However,  paople  were  intent  upon  their  games»  or  their  talks, 
or  their  companions,  and  nobody  saw  her  but  myself.  At  last  I  got  8o 
alarmed  that  I  left  my  seat  to  tell  Sir  Thomas  of  her.  I  had  just 
one  step  towards  him,  when  all  at  once,  with  a  strange  cry,  the  woi 
darted  down  the  bank.  It  was  at  Httle  Mary  she  flew :  she  rushed  down 
upon  her  like  a  tempest,  and  seized  the  child »  erualiing  up  her  pretty 
white  frock  and  her  de^T  little  figure  violently  in  her  arms.  I  cried  ont 
too  in  my  fright^for  I  thought  she  was  mad— and  various  people  sprang 
from  their  chairs,  one  of  the  last  to  be  roused  being  Lady  Denzil^  who 
was  talking  veiy  earnestly  to  Lady  Berkhampstead.  The  woman  gave  a 
great  loud  passionate  outcry  as  she  seized  upon  little  Mary,  And  the 
child  cried  ont  too,  one  single  word  which  in  a  moment  transfixed  mo 
where  I  stood,  and  caught  Lady  Demiil's  ear  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 
It  was  a  cry  almost  like  a  moau,  fiill  of  terror,  and  dismay «  and 
repugnance ;  and  yet  it  was  one  of  the  sweetest  words  that  ever  fidla  cm 
human  ears.  The  sound  stopped  everything,  even  the  croquet,  and  called 
Bir  Thomas  forwartl  from  the  other  end  of  the  lawn.  The  one  wx»rd  that 
Mary  uttered,  that  filled  ns  all  with  such  horror  and  constematioiif  was 
**  Mamma  1  '* 

**Yes,  my  darling,*'  cried  the  womani  holding  her  close,  crumpling, 
even  cmshing  her  np  in  her  arms.  *^  They  took  you  from  me  when  I 
wasn*t  myself!  Did  /  know  where  they  were  going  to  bring  yoti  ? 
Herel  Oh,  yes,  I  see  it  aU  now.  Don't  touch  my  child! — don't 
interfere  wHth  my  child  1 — she  shan't  stay  here  another  day.  Her  father 
would  curse  her  if  he  knew  she  was  here." 

•■  Oh,  please  set  me  down,'*  said  little  Mary*     "  Oh,  mammd,  plciW0 
don*  t  hurt  me.     Oh,  my  lady!"  cried  the  poor  child,  appealing  to 
protectress.     Lady  Donzil  got  np  tottering  as  she  heard  Una  ciy. 
came  forward  with  every  particio  of  colour  goue  from  her  face.   8h«  wiui 
agitated  her  lips  could  scarcely  form  the  words  ;  but  she  had  the 
to  lay  her  hand  upon  the  woman's  arm, — 

**  Set  her  down,"  she  said.  ♦'K  you  havo  any  ckim — eel  her  iIowb 
— ^it  shall  be  seen  into.     Sir  Thomaa " 

Tho  stranger  turned  upon  hor«    She  WM  i  woman  about  St^-axiJ* 
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thiriy,  strong  and  bold  and  vigoronB.  I  don't  deny  she  was  a  handsome 
woman.  She  had  big  blazing  black  eyes,  and  a  complexion  perhaps  a 
little  heightened  by  her  walk  in  the  heat.  She  tamed  npon  Lady  Demdli 
shaking  off  her  hand,  crashing  little  Mary  still  closer  in  one  arm,  and 
raising  the  otiier  with  a  wild  theatrical  gestore. 

<'  Yoa  1  *'  she  cried ;  <<  if  I  were  to  tell  her  &ther  she  was  with  jon, 
he  woold  carse  her.  How  dare  yoa  look  me  in  the  face — a  woman  that's 
come  after  her  child!  Yoa  that  gave  ap  year  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Ay !  Yoa  may  stare  at  her,  all  yoa  fine  folks.  There's  the  woman  that 
sold  her  son  to  marry  her  master.  She's  got  her  grandear,  and  all  she 
bid  for ;  and  she  left  her  boy  to  be  broaght  ap  in  the  streets,  and  go  for 
a  common  soldier.  And  she's  never  set  eyes  on  him,  neyer  since  he  was 
two  years  old ;  and  now  she's  come  and  stole  my  little  Mary  from  me ! " 

Before  this  speech  was  half  spoken  ereiy  soal  in  the  place  had  crowded 
roand  to  hear.  No  one  thonght  how  rade  it  was.  Utter  consternation 
was  in  everybody's  look.  As  for  Lady  Denzil,  she  stood  like  a  statae^ 
as  white  as  marble,  in  the  same  spot,  hearing  it  all.  She  did  not  more* 
She  was  like  an  image  set  down  there,  capable  of  no  individaal  action. 
She  stood  and  gazed,  and  heard  it  all,  and  saw  as  all  listening.  I 
cannot  tell  what  dreadfol  pangs  were  rending  her  heart ;  bat  she  stood 
like  a  dead  woman  in  the  sanshine,  neither  contradicting  her  accaser 
nor  making  even  one  gesture  in  her  own  defence. 

Then  Sir  Thomas,  on  whom  there  had  sarely  been  some  spell,  came 
forward,  dividing  the  crowd,  and  took  the  stranger  by  the. arm.  **  Set 
down  the  child,"  he  said,  in  a  shaking  voice.  *'Set  her  down.  How 
dare  you  speak  of  a  mother's  rights  ?  Did*  yon  ever  do  anything  for  her  ? 
Set  down  the  child,  woman.    Yoa  have  no  basiness  here." 

**  I  never  forsook  my  own  flesh  and  blood,"  cried  the  enraged  creatarCi 
letting  poor  little  Mary  almost  &11  down  oat  of  her  arms,  bat  keeping  fast 
hold  of  her.  **  I've  a  better  right  here  than  any  of  these  strangers.  I'm 
her  son's  wife.  She's  httle  Mary's  grandmother,  thoagh  she'll  deny  it. 
She's  that  kind  of  woman  that  would  deny  it  to  her  last  breath.  I  know 
she  would.  She's  the  child's  grandmother.  She's  my  mother-in-law. 
She's  never  seen  her  son  since  he  was  two  years  old.  If  he  hears  the 
very  name  of  mother  he  curses  and  swears.  Let  me  alone,  I  have  come 
for  my  child  1     And  I've  come  to  give  that  woman  her  due  I  '* 

'*  €k) ! "  cried  Sir  Thomas.  His  voice  was  awful.  He  would  not  touch 
her,  for  he  was  a  gentleman ;  but  the  sound  of  his  voice  made  my  very 
knees  bend  and  tremble.  '<  Go  I  "  he  said — '*  not  a  word  more."  He  was 
so  overcome  at  last  that  he  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  pushed 
her  away,  and  wildly  beckoned  to  the  servants,  who  were  standing 
listening  too.  The  woman  grasped  littio  Mary  by  her  dress.  She  crushed 
up  the  child's  pretty  white  cape  in  her  hot  hand  and  dragged  her  along 
with  her.  But  she  obeyed.  She  dared  not  resist  his  voice  ;  and  she  had 
done  all  the  harm  it  was  possible  to  do. 

<<  I'Q  go,"  she  said,    <<  None  of  you  had  better  touch  |ne.    Tm  twice 
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as  sii'ODg  AS  jou,  thonglL  you*rd  a  man.     But  Til  go,     Bhe  knows  ^ 
I  think  of  her  now  ;  and  jon  all  know  what  ehe  ie/'  elio  cried,  raising] 
YOioe.    "  To  many  that  old  man,  she  deserted  her  child  at  two  years  oil 
and  never  set  ejes  on  him  moro.     That's  Lady  Benxil.     Now  jou 
know,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  and  I'll  go.*' 

All  this  time  Lady  Denzil  never  stirred  ;  but  when  the  womaa  moro 
away,  draggmg  little  Mary  with  her,  all  at  onoe  my  lady  stretohed  oat 
her  hands  and  gave  a  wild  cry*     •*  The  child  I  '*  Bhe  cried ;  **  the  child  i  " 
And  then  the  little  thing  turned  to  her  with  that  Btrango  sympathy  wo 
had   all   noticed.     I  don't  know  how   she  twitched  hei'sclf  oat  of  ha 
mother's  excited,  passionate  gmsp,  but  she  rushed  back  and  threw  herse 
at  Lady  Denzil'a  feet,  and  clutched  hold  of  her  dreas.     My  lady»  who  i 
not  moved  nor  spoken  except  thoBO  two  words^ — ^who  waa  old  and  cap 
of  no  such  exertiun,  stooped  over  her  and  lifted  her  up*     I  never  sal 
aach  a  sight*     She  was  as  palo  an  if  she  had  been  dead.      Hhe 
raoaived  euch  a  shock  as  might  well  hare  killed  hor.  NotMithstaudlng^  1 
is  what  ahe  did.     6ho  lifted  up  tho  child  in  her  arms,  broke  away  i 
U8  who  were  aiirrounding,  mounted  the  steep  bank  like  a  girl,  with 
treasure  clasped  close  to  her  bosom,  and  before  any  one  knew,  het 
thare  was  time  to  apeak,  or  even  almost  thinki  had  disappeared  with 
into  the  house.     The  woman  would  have  rushed  at  her,  epi  ong  upon  ] 
if  she  had  not  been  held  fast.     It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  n  soena  i 
was  when  the  mistress  of  the  feast  disappeared,  and  a  femily  secret  so 
extraordinary  was  thus  toBsed  to  pubUc  dhicussion.     The  house  door  ] 
after  Lady  Denzil,  a^  she  rushed  in^  with  a  sound  like  a  cannon 
The  stranger  stood  struggling  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  men,  riail 
and  servants,  some  of  whom  were  trying  to  persuade,  some  to  Ibroo 
away.     Bir  Thomas  stood  by  himself,  with  his  old  pale  hands  piteoualy 
clasped  together,  and  his  head  bent.     He  was  ovei*T;\'ht*lmed  by  ahame  i 
trouble,  and  the  shock  of  this  frightful  scene.     He  did  not  seam  able  fa 
the  first  moment  to  face  any  one,  to  lil't  his  eyes  to  tho  disturbed  and 
fluttering  crowd,  who  were  bo  strangely  in  the  way.     And  we  all  stood 
about  thunderstruck,  staring  in  each  other*s  faces»  not  knowing  what  ta 
do  or  to  say*    Lady  Berkhampstead,  with  the  instinct  of  a  great  kdy, 
tha  Erst  to  recover  herself.     Bhe  turned  to  me,  I  scarcely  know  why,  tsQ 
could  she  have  told  why.     **  I  know  my  carriage  is  waiting,'*  she 
"  and  I  could  not  think  of  disturbing  dear  Lady  Penzil  to  say  good-by."' 
Will  you  ieU  her  how  sorry  I  am  to   go  away  without  aecing  her  f  ** 
They  all  came  crowding  round  me  with  almost  the  same  words,  as  aoon  i 
she  had  sot  the  example.     And  presently  Sir  Thomas  roused  up,  as 
Were,  from  his  stupor.     And  fur  the  next  few  ndnatas  there  waa  do 
hut  shaking  of  hands,  and  tho  rolling  tip  of  r^^-"- -  nud  an  attempt  i 
the  part  of  everybody  to  smile  and  look  aa  if  A  happened.   ^  1 

long  aa  it  dooe  not  make  dear  Lady  Denial  III.    uijti  of  the  iadlea 
**It  ]£  00  diaag3!tteablo  to  bo  so  dose  upon  the  road.     It  might  hat 
happened  U>  any  of  us/'  said  another.    ''  Of  courao  the  oreatvro  Is  tmd ; 
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she  Bboold  be  shut  up  somewhere."  They  said  such  words  mth  the 
naioral  impulse  of  saying  anything  to  break  the  terrible  impression  of  the 
scene ;  but  they  were  all  almost  as  much  shocked  and  shaken  as  the  prin- 
cipals in  it.  I  neyer  saw  such  a  collection  of  pale  flEtces  as  those  that 
went  from  the  Lodge  that  afternoon.  I  was  left  last,  of  all.  Somehow  the 
woman  who  had  made  so  dreadful  a  disturbance  had  disappeared  without 
anybody  knowing  where.  Sir  Thomas  and  I  were  left  alone  on  the  lawn, 
which  ten  minutes  ago — ^I  don't  think  it  was  longer — ^had  been  so  gay  and 
so  crowded.  So  far  as  I  was  myself  concerned,  that  was  the  most  trying 
moment  of  all.  Eyerybody  had  spoken  to  me  as  if  I  belonged  to  the 
house,  but  in  reality  I  did  not  belong  to  the  house ;  and  I  felt  like  a  spy 
as  I  stood  with  Sir  Thomas  all  alone.  And  what  was  worse,  he  felt  it 
too,  and  looked  at  me  with  the  forced  painful  smile  he  had  put  on  for 
the  others,  as  if  he  felt  I  was  just  like  them,  and  it  was  also  needful 
for  me. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon  for  staying/'  I  said ;  **  don*t  you  think  I  could 
be  of  any  use  ?    Lady  Denzil  perhaps " 

Sir  Thomas  took  my  hand  and  shook  it  in  an  imperatiye  way.  *'  No, 
no,'*  he  said  with  his  set  smile.  He  eyen  turned  me  towards  the  gate  and 
touched  my  shoulder  with  his  agitated  hand — ^half  (no  doubt)  because  he 
knew  I  meant  kindly — ^but  half  to  send  me  away. 

«  She  might  like  me  to  do  something,"  I  said  piteously.  But  all  thai 
Sir  Thomas  did  was  to  wring  my  hand  and  pat  my  shoulder,  and  say, 
"  No,  no."  I  was  obliged  to  follow  the  rest  with  an  aching  heart.  As  I 
went  out  one  of  the  servants  came  after  me.  It  was  a  man  who  had  been 
long  in  the  family,  and  knew  a  groat  deal  about  the  Denzils.  He  came 
to  tell  me  he  was  Tory  much  frightened  about  the  woman,  who  had  dis- 
appeared nobody  could  tell  how.  **  I'm  afraid  she's  hiding  about  some- 
where," he  said,  '<  to  come  again."  And  then  he  glanced  round  to  see 
that  nobody  was  by,  and  looked  into  my  face.  **  All  that  about  my  lady 
is  true,"  he  said — **  true  as  gospel.     I've  knowed  it  this  fbrty  years." 

*\TheyVe  been  very  kind  to  you,  Wellman,"  I  said  indignantly — **for 
shame  I  to  think  you  should  turn  upon  your  good  mistress  now." 

<*  Turn  upon  her  1 "  said  Wellman ;  **  not  if  I  was  to  be  torn  in  bits ; 
but  being  such  a  friend  of  the  family,  I  thought  it  might  be  a  satisfctction 
to  you,  ma'am,  to  know  as  it  was  true." 

If  anything  could  haye  made  my  heart  more  heayy  I  think  it  would  have 
been  that.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  satisfcMtion  to  me  to  know.  And  after 
the  first  moment  of  pity  was  past,  were  there  not  some  people  to  whom  it 
would  be  a  satisfAction  to  know  ?  who  would  tell  it  all  oyer  and  gloat  upon  it, 
and  say  to  each  other  that  pride  went  before  a  fall  ?  My  heart  was  almost 
bursting  as  I  crossed  the  Green  in  the  blazing  afternoon  sunshine,  and 
saw  the  cricketers  still  playing  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Ah  me  I 
was  this  what  brought  such  sad  indulgent  experience  to  Lady  Denzil's 
eyes — was  this  what  made  her  know  by  instinct  when  anything  was 
wrong  in  a  house  f    1  could  not  think  at  first  what  a  iexxible  accusation 
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it  was  that  had  been  brought  agaiust  her.  I  ibonghi  only  of  hor  look^ 
of  her  desperate  snatch  at  the  child,  of  hor  rush  up  the  ate^p  bank  with 
little  Mary  in  hor  arms.  She  could  scarcely  have  lifted  the  child  and^ 
ordinar)^  ckciimstances — what  irild  despair,  what  longing  muet  hare 
Btimulated  her  to  such  an  effort !  I  put  down  my  veil  to  cover  my  tears. 
Dear  Lady  Denzil  1  how  swoct  she  was,  how  tender,  how  considerate  of 
everybody.  Blame  never  crossod  her  lips.  I  cannot  describe  the 
poignant  aching  sense  of  her  sneering  that  grew  upon  me  till  I  reached 
my  own  house.  When  I  was  there,  out  of  sight  of  everybody,  I  Bat 
down  and  cried  bitterly.  And  thou  gradually*  by  degrees  it  broke  upon 
mo  what  it  was  that  had  happened — what  the  misery  was,  and  the  shame. 

She  must  have  done  it  forty  years  ago,  as  Wellmau  Baid,  when  she 
was  quite  young,  and  no  doubt  ignorant  of  the  awful  thing  she  was  doing. 
Bhe  had  done  it,  and  she  had  held  by  it  ever  since — had  given  her  child  up 
at  two  years  old,  and  had  never  seen  him  again.  Good  Lord !  could  any 
woman  do  that  and  hvo  ?  Her  child,  two  years  old.  My  mind  seemed 
to  grow  bewildered  going  over  and  ovei  that  fact — evidently  it  was  a  &ct. 
Her  child^her  own  son. 

And  for  forty  years  !  To  keep  it  all  up  and  stand  by  it,  and  never 
to  flinch  or  falter.  If  it  is  difficult  to  keep  to  a  good  purpose  for  bo 
long,  what  can  it  be  to  keep  by  an  evil  one  ?  How  could  she  do  it  ?  Then 
a  hundred  little  words  she  had  said  came  rushing  into  my  mind.  And 
that  look — the  look  she  cast  after  the  deserter  on  the  road  ?  I  understood 
it  all  now.  Her  heart  had  been  longing  for  him  all  the  time.  She  had 
loved  her  child  more  than  other  mothers  love,  every  day  of  all  that 
time. 

Poor  Lady  Denzil  1  dear  Lady  Denzil  I  this  was  the  end  of  all  my 
leasonings  on  the  matter.  I  went  over  it  again  and  again,  but  I  nertir 
came  to  any  ending  but  this  : — The  thing  was  dreadful ;  but  she  was  not 
dreadful.  There  was  no  change  in  her.  I  did  not  reahze  any  guilt  on  her 
part*  My  heart  only  bled  for  the  long  anguish  she  had  sufferedj  and  for 
the  shock  she  was  suffering  from  now. 

But  before  evening  on  this  very  some  day  my  house  was  filled  with 
people  discussing  the  whole  story.  No  one  had  heard  any  more  than  I 
had  heard  ;  but  by  this  time  a  thousand  versions  of  the  stoiy  were  afloat* 
Some  people  said  she  had  gone  astray  when  she  was  young,  and  had  been 
cast  off  by  her  family,  and  that  Sir  Thomas  had  rescued  her ;  and  there 
were  whispers  that  such  stories  were  not  so  rare,  if  we  knew  all :  a  vile 
echo  that  always  breathes  after  a  real  tragedy.  And  some  said  she  wa«  of 
no  family,  but  had  been  the  former  Lady  Denzil's  maid  ;  some  thooghi  it 
waa  Sir  Thomas's  own  son  that  had  been  Uius  cast  away ;  some  said  he 
had  been  leil  on  the  streets  and  no  provision  made  for  him.  My  ooigli* 
boors  wont  int<i  a  hundred  details.  Old  3£r.  Clifford  thought  it  was  a  bail 
stor>'  indeed ;  and  the  Rector  shook  his  head,  and  said  tlmt  for  ay 
in  Lady  Dcnzil'fl*  pcisition  such  a  scandal  was  dreadful;  it  was  sut^L  .... 
oxamiile  to  the  lower  dasios.  ItLra.  Damerd  was  still  mars  diipnssod.   Sb«s 
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said  she  would  not  be  snrprised  at  anything  Molly  Jackson  could  do 
after  this.  As  for  Mrs.  Wood,  who  came  late  in  the  evening,  all  agape,  to 
inquire  into  the  news,  with  something  like  a  malicious  satisfjEiction  in  her 
fiice,  I  lost  all  patience  when  she  appeared.  I  had  compelled  myself  to 
bear  what  the  others  said,  but  I  would  not  put  up  with  her. 

**  Lady  Denzil  is  my  dear  fidend,"  I  broke  out,  not  without  tears ; 
**  a  great  trouble  has  come  upon  her.  A  madwoman  has  been  brought 
against  her  with  an  incredible  story;  and  when  a  story  is  incredible  people 
always  believe  it.  If  you  want  to  hear  any  more,  go  to  other  people  who 
were  present.    I  can't  tell  you  anything,  and  if  I  must  say  so,  I  won't." 

**  Good  gracious,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  don't  go  out  of  your  senses  1 "  said 
my  visitor.  '*  If  Lady  Denzil  has  done  something  dreadful,  that  does  not 
affect  you  ?  " 

"But  it  does  affect  me,*'  I  said,  ''infinitely;  it  clouds  over  heaven 

and  earth ;  it  changes Never  mind ;  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about 

it.    If  you  are  anxious  to  hear,  you  must  go  to  some  one  else  than  me." 

"  Well,  I  am  very  glad. I  was  not  there,"  said  Mrs.  Wood,  "  with  my 
innocent  girls.  I  am  very  glad  now  I  never  made  any  attempt  to  make 
friends  with  her,  though  you  know  how  often  you  urged  me  to  do  it.  I 
am  quite  happy  to  think  I  did  not  yield  to  you  now." 

I  had  no  spirit  to  contradict  this  monstrous  piece  of  pretence.  I  was 
glad  to  get  rid  of  her  anyhow ;  for  though  I  might  feel  myself  for  an  instant 
supported  by  my  indignation,  the  blow  had  gone  to  my  heart,  and  I  had 
no  strength  to  struggle  against  it.  The  thought  of  all  that  Lady  Denzil 
might  be  suffering  confused  me  with  a  duU  sense  of  pain.  And  yet 
things  were  not  then  at  their  worst  with  my  lady.  Next  morning  it  was 
found  that  little  Mary  had  been  stolen  away. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

That  was  a  dreadful  morning  on  the  Green.  After  the  lovely  weather  we 
had  been  having,  all  the  winds  and  all  the  fiends  seemed  to  have  been 
unchained.  It  blew  a  hurricane  during  the  night,  and  next  day  the 
Green  was  covered  with  great  branches  of  trees  which  had  been  torn  off 
and  scattered  about  like  wreck  on  a  seashore.  After  this  came  rain ;  it 
poured  as  if  the  windows  of  heaven  were  open,  when  Sir  Thomas  himself 
stepped  in  upon  me  like  a  ghost,  as  I  sat  at  my  solitary  breakfJEtst.  Those 
twenty-four  hours  had  passed  over  him  like  so  many  years.  He  was 
haggard  and  ashy  pale,  and  feeble.  His  very  mind  seemed  to  be  confused. 
"We  have  lost  the  child,"  he  said  to  me,  with  a  voice  firom  which 
all  modulation  and  softness  had  gone.  "  Will  you  come  and  see  my 
wife?" 

"  Lost  I  Little  Mary  ?  "  I  cried. 

And  then  all  his  courage  gave  way;  he  sat  down  speechless,  with 
his  lips  quivering,  and  bitter  tears  in  his  worn  old  eyes.    Then  he  got 
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up  restless  and  fihaking.      ''Ooma  to  tny  wife/*  be  said.      There  was 
not  anoiiiar  word  exchanged  botween  ug.     I  put  oa  mj  cloak  witii  the 
bood  oTor  my  bead^  and  went  with  bim  on  tbe  motiieiii.     As  we  erossecLj 
tho  Green  a  sort  of  procession  arrived,  two  or  tbree  great  vans  pocked] 
witb  people  I  witb  music  and  ^ags,  wbich  proceeded  to  discbarge  ibeif  J 
contents  at  tbo  ''  Bariej-Mow  "  under  tbe  soaking  rain*     Tbey  bad  come  J 
for  a  day's  pleasure,  poor  creatures,  and  tbis  was  tbe  sort  of  day  tbey  got* 
I   The  sight  of  tbem  is  so  associated  in  my  mind  witb  that  miserable  moment^  J 
f  that  I  don't  think  I  could  forget  it  were  I  to  bve  a  hundred  years,     III 
seemed  to  join  on  somehow  to  the  tragical  breaking-up  of  tbe  party  on  the  I 
day  before.     Tbis  was  nothing  but  tbe  external  elements ;  but  it  chimed  ^ 
in  with  its  Uttle  sermon  on  tbe  vanity  of  all  things.     My  lady  was  in  her 
own  room  wbou  I  entered  the  Lodge.     The  shock  bad  struck  her  down  ai  J 
I  found,  but  sbo  was  not  cahn  enough,  or  weak  enough  to  go  to  bed.    Sbo  i 
lay  on  a  sofift  in  her  dressmg-gown  ;  she  waa  utterly  pale,  not  a  touch  of  hi»r 
sweet  colour  left^  and  her  bands  shook  as  sbo  held  them  out  to  me.     She 
held  them  out,  and  looked  up  in  my  face  with  appealing  eyos,  which  put 
me  in  mind  of  htUe  Mary's.     And  theui  Tvben  I  stooped  do^^^n  over  her  in 
tbo  impulse  of  tbe  moment  to  kiss  her,  she  pressed  my  bands  so  in  hers, 
that  frail  and  thin  as  her  fingers  were,  I  almost  eried  cut  with  pain.    Mrs^ 
'   Florentine,  her  old  maid,  stood  close  by  the  bead  of  bor  midtress*8  sofa. 
I  Bbe  stood  looking  on  very  grave  and  steady,  without  any  eurprise,  as  if 
I  she  knew  it  all.  A 

I        For  a  few  minutes  Lady  Doazil  could  not  speak.     And  when  ahe  didi   ' 
I  her  words  came  out  witb  a  burst,  all  at  once.     '*  Did  bo  tell  you  ?  **  she 
said.     **  I  thought  you  would  help  mo.     You  have  nobody  to  koep  jo«i 

back ;  neither  husband  nor I  said  I  was  sure  of  you/' 

**  Bear  Lady  Denzil/*  I  said,  **  if  I  can  do  anything,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  strength— ^ — '* 

She  held  my  hand  fast,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  she  would  look  mo 

ihrough  and  through.     **  That  was  what  I  eaid — that  was  what  I  said  I  '* 

Bhe  cried  ;  "  you  mn  do  what  your  heart  says  ;  you  can  bring  her  bock 

I  to  me ;  my  child,  my  bttle  child  !     I  never  had  but  a  little  cbUd — neTer 

llhat  I  knew  T' 

P       **  I  will  do  whatever  you  tell  me,"  I  said,  trying  to  soothe  her;  **  but 

oh  I  don't  wear  yourself  out.     You  wiU  be  ill  if  you  give  way."  i 

I  said  tbis,  I  suppose,  because  everybody  8a\*s  it  when  any  one  is  in    ' 

trouble.     I  don't  know  any  bettor  reason*     **  That's  what  I'm  always 

L  telling  my  lady,  ma*am,*'  said  Mrs.  Flor^tine;  **  but  she  pays  no  h«»od  J 

"to  me."  1 

Lady  Denzil  gave  us  both  a  faint  little  smile.     She  knew  too  mucli 

^not  to  know  bow  entirely  a  matter  of  conventioni^  routine  it  woa  that  wt>   j 

pftbouia  gny  this  to  bor.    She  made  a  pause,  and  then  ahe  took  my  hand   I 

once  more.  1 

**  I  uQghi  to  tdl  you/'  ahe  taid — "  it  is  aU  true— every  word*  Flaitm-   " 

tine  know*  efciythiug,  from  tbo  toi  to  the  ImL    I  w»m  a  poor  ooldier « 
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jiridow,  and  I  was  destitute.  I  was  too  yonng  to  know  what  I  was  doing, 
and  I  was  pretty,  they  said,  and  there  were  men  that  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  my  simplicity.  But  Sir  Thomas  was  never  like  that.  I 
married  him  to  buy  a  livelihood  for  my  child — and  then  he  was  very  good 
to  me.  When  he  married  me,  I  was  a  forlorn  young  creature,  with  nothing 
to  give  my  helpless  baby.  I  gave  up  my  child,  Florentine  knows ;  and  yet 
every  day,  every  year  of  his  life,  I've  followed  him  in  my  heart.  If  he 
had  been  living  in  my  sight,  I  could  not  have  known  more  of  him.  What 
I  say  is  every  word  true,  Florentine  will  tell  you.  I  want  you,"  grasping 
my  hand  tightly,  "  to  tell  eveiything  to  him,** 

«<  To  him  1 "  said  I,  with  a  gasp  of  astonishment,  not  knowing  what 
she  meant. 

**  Yes,"  said  Lady  Denzil,  holding  my  hand  fsuit,  **  to  my  boy — ^I  want 
you  to  see  my  boy.  Tell  him  there  has  never  been  a  day  I  have  not 
followed  him  in  my  heart.  All  his  wilfulness  I  have  folt  waS  my 
foult.  I  have  prayed  God  on  my  knees  to  lay  the  blame  on  me.  That 
day  when  I  saw  the  deserter — ^I  want  you  to  tell  him  everything.  I  want 
you  to  ask  him  to  give  me  back  Hie  child." 

I  gave  a  ery  of  astonishment;  an  exclamation  which  I  could  not  resist. 
<<  Can  you  expect  it  ?  "  I  said. 

<<  Ah  yes,  I  expect  it,"  said  Lady  Denzil ;  **  not  that  I  have  any  right 
— ^I  expect  it  from  his  heart.  Florentine  will  tell  you  eveiything.  It  is 
she  who  has  watched  over  him.  We  never  talked  of  anything  else,  she 
and  I;  never  a  day  all  these  forty  years  but  I  have  figured  to  myself 
what  my  darling  was  doing ;  I  say  my  darling,"  she  cried  as  with  a  sharp 
pang,  with  a  sudden  gush  of  tears  ;  *<  and  he  is  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and 
in  prison.     Think  of  that,  and  think  of  all  I  have  had  to  bear  1 " 

I  could  not  make  any  answer.  I  could  only  press  her  hand  with  a 
dumb  sympathy.  As  for  Mrs.  Florentine,  she  stood  with  her  eyes  cast 
down,  and  smoothed  the  chintz  cover  with  her  hand,  taking  no  part  in  look 
or  word.  The  story  was  no  surprise  to  her.  She  knew  everything  about 
it ;  she  was  a  chief  actor  in  it ;  she  had  no  need  to  show  any  sympathy. 
The  union  between  her  mistress  and  herself  was  deeper  than  that. 

"  When  he  married  this  woman,  I  was  ready  to  believe  it  would  be  for 
his  good,"  said  my  lady,  when  she  had  recovered  herself.  **  I  thought  it 
was  somehow  giving  him  back  what  I  had  taken  firom  him.  I  sent  her 
presents  secreUy.  He  has  been  very,  very  wilfol ;  and  Sir  Thomas  was  so 
good  to  him !  He  took  his  mother  from  him  ;  but  he  gave  him  money, 
education,  everything  a  young  man  wants.  There  are  many  young  men," 
said  Lady  Denzil,  pathetically,  "  who  think  but  little  of  their  mothers," 
— and  then  she  made  a  pause.  '<  There  was  young  Cliffi>rd,  for  example," 
she  added,  ''and  the  Rector's  brother  who  ran  away — their  mothers 
broke  their  hearts,  but  the  boys  did  not  care  much.  I  have  suffered  in 
eveiything  he  suffered  by ;  but  yet  if  he  had  been  here,  perhaps  he  would 
not  have  cared  for  me." 

**  That  is  not  possible,"  I  said,  not  seeing  what  she  meant. 
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**  Oh,  it  is  possible,  very  possible/'  she  said*     **  I  have  seen  it  times 
without  number.     I  have  tried  to  take  a  little  comfort  from  it.     If  it  had 

been  a  girl,  I  would  cever,  never  have  given  her  up  ;  but  a  boj That 

was  what  I  thought.     I  don't  defend  myself.     Let  him  be  the  judge — I 
want  him  to  be  the  judge.     That  woman  is  a  wicked  woman ;  she  liAgJ 
disgraced  him  and  left  him ;  she  will  bring  my  child  up  to  ruin.     Ask  hinil 
to  give  me  ba45k  my  poor  little  child/' 

•*  I  will  do  what  I  can,"  I  said,  faltering.     I  was  pledged  ;  yet  how  j 
was  I  to  do  it  ?     My  courage  failed  me,  as  I  sat  by  her  tliemayod  &n^ 
received  my  commission.     When  she  hoard  the  tremulous  sound  of  my 
voice,  she  turned  round  to  me  and  held  my  hand  close  in  hers  once 
more. 

.  "You  can  do  everything/*  she  said.     Her  voice  had  suddenly  gromiJ 
hoarse.    She  was  at  such  a  supreme  height  of  emotion ^  that  the  sight  of  heTi 
frightened  me.     I  kissed  her ;  I  soothed  her ;  I  promised  to  do  whatever 
she  would.     And  then  she  became  impatient  that  I  should  set  out.     She 
was  not  aware  of  the  rain  or  the  storm.     Hhe  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  herself  even  to  hear  the  furious  wail  of  the  wind  and  the  blast  of  raifi,J 
against  the  windows.     I  believe  she  would  have  done  aa  much  for  me*i 
Before  Florentine  followed  me  with  my  cloak,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  lose  any  more  time.     It  wivs  from  her  I  got  ail  the  details  :  the  poor 
fellow's  name,  and  where  he  was,  and  all  about  him.     He  had  been  rery 
wild,  Florentine  said.     Sir  Thomas  had  done  everything  for  him ;  hot  ho 
had  not  been  grateful,  and  he  had  been  very  wild.     His  wife  waa  an 
abandoned  woman,  wicked  and  shameless ;  and  he  too  had  taken  to  evil 
courses.     Ho  had  strained  Sir  Thomases  patience  to  the  ntmost  time  oiler  j 
time.     And  then  he  had  enlisted.     His  regiment  was  in  the  Tower,  ao4^ 
he  was  under  con&iement  there  for  insubordination.     Such  w*as  the  brief 
story.     **  Many  a  time  I've  thought,  ma'am,*'  said  Mrs.  Florentine,  •*  if 
my  lady  did  but  know  him  as  she  was  abreaking  of  her  heart  for !    If  he'd 
been  at  home,  he'd  have  killed  her.     But  all  she  knows  is  thai  ho*8  h«^ 
child, — to  love,  and  nothing  more."  < 

"  The  Tower  is  a  long  way  from  oxnr  railway,"  I  said ;  **  but  it  does 
not  much  matter  in  a  cab," 

*'  Law,  ma'am,  you*re  never  agoing  to-day  ?  *'  said  Florentine.     But  I 
had  no  iDtcntion  of  arguing  the  question  with  her.    I  went  into  the  librar|Ej 
to  Sir  Thomas  to  bid  him  good-by.     And  ho  too  was  amazed  when  I  told" 
him.     He  took  my  hand  as  his  wife  had  done,  and  shook  it,  and  looked 
pitifully  into  my  face.     **  It  is  I  who  ought  to   go,"  he  said.      Bqii 
he  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  it  wiis  impossible  for  him  to  go.      Hid 
ordered  the  carriage  to  come  roimd  for  mc,  and  brought  me  wine — foniM 
wonderful  old  wine  he  had  in  his  cellar,  which  I  knew  no  diffetvnei^  ii|3 
from  the  commonest  sherry.     But  it  pleased  him,  I  ^oppose,  to  Uiink  hii 
had  given  nv  *      And  before  I  w«»nt  n^^        '        \rc  me  um  '  j  J 

informition  :ii  imfurtunato  man  I  was  y  fH»e.     'Mi  t] 

ha^i  at  heart/'  eaid  Sdr  Thoma« ;  **  I  don't  think  ho  is  bad  at  hoart ;  but 
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his  wife  is  a  wicked  woman.''  And  when  I  was  going  away,  ha  siooped 
his  grey  aged  countenance  over  me,  and  kissed  me  solemnly  on  the  fore-* 
head.  When  I  fonnd  myself  driving  along  the  wet  roads,  with  the  ndn 
sweeping  so  in  the  horses*  faces  that  it  was  all  the  half-hlinded  coachman 
could  do  to  keep  them  going  against  the  wind,  I  was  so  bewildered  by  my 
own  position  that  I  felt  stupid  for  the  moment.  I  was  going  to  the  Tower, 
to  see  Sergeant  Gray,  in  confinement  for  disrespect  to  his  superior  officer 
— going  to  persuade  him  to  exert  himself  to  take  his  child  from  his  wife's 
custody,  and  give  her  to  his  mother,  whom  he  did  not  know.  I  had  not 
eyen  heard  how  it  was  that  little  Mary  had  been  stolen  away.  I  had 
taken  that  for  granted,  in  (sMe  of  the  immediate  call  upon  me.  I  had 
indeed  been  swept  up,  as*  it  were,  by  the  strong  wind  of  emotion,  and 
carried  away,  and  thrust  forward  into  a  position  I  could  not  understand. 
Then  I  recognized  the  truth  of  Lady  Denzil's  words.  I  had  nobody  to 
restrain  me:  no  husband  at  home  to  find  fault  with  anything  I  might  do; 
nobody  to  wonder,  or  fret,  or  be  aniioyed  by  the  burden  I  had  taken 
upon  me.  The  recollection  made  my  heart  swell  a  little,  not  with  pleasure. 
And  yet  it  was  very  true.  Poor  Mr.  Mulgrave,  had  he  been  living,  was  a 
man  who  would  have  been  sure  to  find  fault.  It  is  dreary  to  think  of 
oneself  as  of  so  little  importance  to  any  one ;  but,  perhaps,  one  ought 
to  think  more  than  one  does,  that  if  the  position  is  a  dreary  one,  it  has  its 
benefits  too.  One  is  free  to  do  what  one  pleases, — ^I  could  answer  to 
myself;  I  had  no  one  else  to  answer  to.  At  such  a  moment  there  was 
an  advantage  in  that. 

At  the  station  I  met  the  Hector,  who  was  going  to  town  by  the  same 
train.  **  Bless  my  soul,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,"  he  said,  '<  what  a  dreadful  day 
you  have  chosen  for  travelling.  I  thought  there  was  no  one  afloat  on  the 
world  but  me." 

''There  was  no  choice,  Mr.  Damerel,"  I  said.  <'I  am  going  about 
business  which  cannot  be  put  off." 

He  was  veiy  kind :  he  got  my  ticket  for  me,  and  put  me  into  a 
carriage,  and  did  not  insist  that  I  should  talk  to  him  on  the  way  up.  He 
talked  enough  himself  it  is  true,  but  he  was  satisfied  when  I  said  yes  and 
no.  Just  before  we  got  to  town,  however,  he  returned  to  my  errand.  *'  If 
your  business  is  anything  I  can  do  for  you,"  he  said ;  <<  if  there  is 
anything  that  a  man  could  look  after  better  than  a  lady,  you  know  how 
glad  I  should  be  to  be  of  any  use." 

**  Thank  you,"  I  said.  My  feelings  were  not  mirthful,  but  yet  I  could 
have  burst  out  laughing.  I  wonder  if  there  is  really  any  business  that 
a  man  can  do  better  than  a  lady,  when  it  happens  to  be  her  business  and 
not  his  ?  I  have  never  got  much  help  in  that  way  from  the  men  that 
have  belonged  to  me.  And  to  think  of  putting  my  delicate,  desperate 
business  in  Mr.  Damerel's  soft,  clerical  hands,  that  had  no  bone  in  them  I 
He  got  me  a  cab,  which  was  something — though  to  be  sure  a  porter  would 
have  done  it  quite  as  well— and  opened  his  eyes  to  their  utmost  width 
when  he  heard  me  tell  the  coachman  to  go  to  the  Tower. 
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WHai  a  diive  ii  was  t  oar  tbiriy  miles  of  railway  wan  nolhiiig  to  ti: 
ihrough  oil  Uioso  damp,  drearji  gligiemng  London  streets — stn^ets 
narrow  and  drearilj  vicious  —  streets  etill  more  drearily  lespectable  ; 
desert  lines  of  warehoaBes  and  offices — crowded  IhoronglifiBLrss  wiih 
dreary  vehicles  in  a  lock,  and  dreary  people  crowding  about  snrmotmted 
with  umbrellas — miles  upon  miles,  streets  upon  streets,  from  Paddingtozi 
to  the  Tower.  I  think  it  was  the  first  drive  of  the  kiad  I  ever  took,  and 
if  yon  can  suppose  me  wrapped  up  in  my  waterproof  cloak,  a 
excited  about  the  unknown  man  I  was  going  to  see ;  trying  to  {brm  i 
sentences,  what  I  was  to  say ;  pondering  how  I  should  bring  in  my 
arguments  best ;  wondering  where  I  should  have  to  go  to  £nd  the  moti 
and  the  child.  Poor  little  Mary  1  after  the  little  gleam  of  love  and  of  In 
that  had  opened  upon  her,  to  be  snatched  off  into  the  dreary  world 
poverty,  with  a  violent  mother  whom  it  was  evident  she  feared  I  And  i 
mother  too  t  Bhe  might  be  violent  and  yet  might  love  her  child ;  she 
might  be  wicked  and  yet  might  love  her  child.  To  go  and  snatdi 
little  creature  back,  at  all  hazards,  was  an  act  which  to  the  popular  i 
would  always  look  Uke  a  much  higher  strain  of  virtue  than  dear  Lady 
DenziFs  abandonment*  I  could  not  defend  Lady  Denzil^  even  to  myself; 
and  what  could  I  say  for  her  to  her  son,  who  knew  her  not  7 

At  least  an  hour  was  lost  before  I  got  admittance  to  Sergeant  Gray. 
As  it  happened,  by  a  fortunate  chance,  Eobert  Seymour  was  eolonel  of 
the  regiment,  and  came  to  my  assistance.  But  for  that  I  might  hate 
failed  altogether.  Bobt^rt  was  greatly  amazed  by  the  request  I  made  him, 
but  of  course  he  did  what  I  wanted.  Ho  told  me  Sergeant  Gray  was  not 
in  prison,  but  simply  confined  to  his  quarters,  and  that  he  was  n 
strange  sort  of  man.  **  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  can  wimt  with  i 
he  said*  '*  Yes,  of  coursei  I  am  dreadfully *curious^ — men  are— you  know 
it  is  our  weakness.    You  may  as  well  teU  me  what  you  want  with  Gray/' 

''It  is  nothing  to  laugh  about,''  said  I;  '*it  is  more  tni^  tluui 
eomioal.  I  have  a  messago  to  him  irom  his  mother.  iUtd  thede  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose/' 

«« I  understand,"  said  Robert,  *'  I  am  to  take  myself  oC     Here  li  \ 
door ;  but  you  must  tell  me  anything  you  know  about  him  when  yoa  hal 
aeen  him.    He  ie  the  strangest  £illow  in  the  regiment*    I  never  eaa  \ 
hun  out." 

And  in  two  minutes  more  I  was  face  to  face  with  Seigeaot  Gray. 

He  must  have  been  like  his  father.  There  was  not  a  feature  in  liie 
fiice  which  recalled  Lady  Ponzil's.  He  was  an  immensely  tall,  powe 
man^  with  strong  ehestnut  brown  hair^  and  vigour  and  life  in  every  ]mm  i 
his  great  frame.  I  expected  to  find  a  prisoner  partiaUy  sentimantal ;  and 
I  found  a  big  man  in  nndrees,  mardung  &oely  about  his  room,  with  a  Im^ 
pipe  by  the  fire,  and  his  beer  and  f^asees  on  the  table.  I  lind  f>i[pecled 
a  refined  man,  b^^arltij^  traces     '  nan  written  on  hiTi 

UtAm   that  became  Lady   Dcn^  - ,.    .   .i.      Thtro  wtt*   »oj.,  ; ^ 

bisir  when  one  came  to  look  at  him  a  Mseond  time — but  what  was  il  f 
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Traeei  of  disaipation,  a  look  of  bravado,  an  iiiBtant  standing  to  his  anna  in 
self-defenee,  whatever  I  might  have  come  to  aeooae  him  of;  and  the  in- 
Boiferdble  coxcomb  air  which  comefi  naturally  to  the  meanest  member  of 
the  household  troops.  Such  was  the  rapid  impression  I  formed  as  I  went 
in.  He  took  off  his  cap  with  an  air  of  amazement  yet  assoranoe,  bat 
pnft  it  on  again  immediately.  I  stood  trembling  before  this  big,  irreyerent, 
nnknown  man.  If  the  door  had  been  open  I  think  I  should  have  ran 
away.    But  as  it  was  I  had  no  resource. 

**  Mr.  Gray/'  I  said  all  at  once,  half  from  eowardice,  half  to  get  it 
OTir,  '<  I  haye  come  to  yon  from  yoor  mother." 

The  man  aotaally  staggered  as  he  stood  before  me — ^he  fell  back  and 
gased  at  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  ghost.  "  From  my  mother  ?  "  he  said, 
and  his  lipe  seemed  to  refuse  articulation.  His  surprise  yanquished  him ; 
which  was  more  than  with  my  indiyidual  forces  I  could  haye  hoped  to  do. 

''From  your  mother,"  I  repeated.  **  I  haye  come  direct  from  her, 
where  she  is  lying  ill  and  much  shaken.  Bhe  has  told  me  all  her  stoiy, 
— and  I  loye  her  dearly — ^that  is  why  she  sent  me  to  you." 

All  the  time  I  was  speaking  he  still  stood  and  stared  at  me ;  but  when 
I  stopped,  he  appeared  gradually  to  come  to  himself.  He  brought  forward, 
from  where  it  stood  against  the  wall,  yery  deliberately,  another  chair,  and 
sitting  down,  looked  at  me  intently.  "  If  she  has  told  you  all  her  story," 
he  said,  '*  you  will  know  how  little  inducement  I  haye  to  listen  to  any- 
thing she  may  say." 

'<  Yes,"  said  I,  feeling  not  a  fictitious  but  a  real  passion  swelling  up 
into  my  throat,  **  she  has  told  me.  eyerything,  more  than  you  can  know. 
She  has  told  me  how  for  forty  years — is  it  forty  years  ?  she  has  watched 
oyer  you  in  secret,  spent  her  days  in  thinking  of  you,  and  her  nights  in 
praying  for  you.  Ah,  don't  smile  1  if  you  had  seen  her  pale  and  broken 
in  all  her  pride,  lying  trembling  and  telling  me  this,  it  would  haye  touched 
your  heart." 

And  I  could  see  that  it  did  touch  his  heart,  being  so  new  and  unusual 
to  him.  He  was  not  a  cynical,  over-educated  man,  accustomed  to  such 
appeals,  and  to  believe  them  nonsense.  And  it  touched  him,  being  so 
unexpected.  Then  he  made  a  little  effort  to  recover  himself  and  the 
natural  bravado  of  his  character  and  profession.  '*  In  all  her  pride  I  " 
he  said  bitterly.  '<  Yes,  that's  veiy  well  said ;  she  liked  her  pride  better 
than  me." 

«  She  liked  your  life  better  than  you,"  said  I, — and  heaven  forgive 
me  if  I  spoke  like  a  sophist, — **  and  your  comfort.  To  secure  bread  to 
you  and  education,  she  made  that  vow.  When  she  had  onoe  made  it, 
she  had  to  keep  it.  But  I  tell  you  what  she  told  me  not  three  hours  ago. 
'  There  has  never  been  a  day  I  have  not  followed  him  in  my  heart.'  That 
is  what  she  said.  She  and  her  old  maid  who  used  to  see  you  and  watch 
over  you,  talked  of  nothiog  else.  Fancy  1  you  a  young  man  growing  up, 
taking  your  own  way,  going  against  the  wishes  of  your  best  friends ;  and 
your  moiiier,  who  dared  not  go  to  you,  watching  you  from  fcr  off,  weeping 
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ovor  'yovif  praying  on  her  knees,  thinkiiig  of  nothing  elsei  UUdng  of 
nothing  else  when  she  was  alone  and  darod  do  it.  At  other  times  ahe  had 
to  go  into  the  world  to  please  her  husband,  to  act  as  if  you  had  no 
existence*  And  all  the  time  the  was  thinkmg  of  nothing  but  you  in 
her  heart." 

He  had  got  up  before  I  came  bo  for.  He  was  unquestionably  mored ; 
his  Btep  got  quicker  and  quicker •  Ho  made  impatient  gestures  with  Mb 
hands  as  if  to  put  my  voice  away.  But  till  the  same  he  ligtened  to  : 
groedily.  When  1  had  done — and  I  got  so  excited  that  I  was  coni| 
to  be  done,  for  tears  came  into  my  throat  and  choked  me — he  tumod  to  me 
with  his  faco  strongly  swept  by  winds  of  feeling,  **  Who  told  you  ?"  he 
cried  abruptly,  "  Why  do  you  come  to  disturb  me  ?  I  was  thinking 
nothing  about  my  circumetances.  I  was  thinking  how  I  could  beet 
jolly  in  Buch  a  position.  \Vhat  do  I  know  about  anybody  who  may  cho 
to  call  herself  my  mother  ?  Probably  I  never  had  a  mother*  I  can  do 
nothing  for  her,  and  she  can  do  nothing  for  me." 

'*Yoii  can  do  something  for  her,"  I  cried.  **8ho  sent  me  io  you 
to  beg  it  of  you.  Bir  Thomas  saw  how  your  wife  was  linng.  Ho 
8aw  she  (diould  not  have  a  little  girl  to  ruin.  He  brought  away  the  child. 
I  was  there  when  he  came  home.  Your  mother  knew  in  a  moment  who 
it  wasi  though  he  never  said  a  word.  8hc  rushed  to  her,  and  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  She  thought  God  had 
sent  the  child.  Little  Mary  is  so  like  her,  ao  like  herl  You  cannot 
think  how  beautiful  it  was  to  see  them  together.  Look!  if  you  don't 
know  what  your  mother  is,  look  at  that  face." 

Ho  had  fitood  as  if  stupefied,  staring  at  mo.  When  I  menttonecl  his 
wife  ho  had  mado  an  angry  gesture  ;  but  his  heart  melted  altogether  when 
I  caiBo  to  little  Mary.  I  had  brought  Lady  Denzirs  photograph  with  me, 
thinking  it  might  touch  his  heart,  and  now  X  thrust  it  into  his  hand  bdbre 
he  knew  what  I  meant.  He  gave  one  glance  at  it,  and  then  ho  fell  back  into 
his  chair,  and  gazed  and  gazed,  as  if  he  had  lost  himself.  He  was  not 
prepared.  He  had  been  wilful — perhaps  wicked — but  his  heart  had  not 
got  hardened  like  that  of  a  man  of  the  world.  It  had  been  outside  evils 
ho  had  done,  outside  inflaences  that  had  moved  him.  When  anything 
struck  deep  at  his  heart  he  had  no  armour  to  resist  the  blow.  He  went 
back  upon  his  chfiir  with  a  stride,  hiding  from  me,  or  trying  to  hide,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  do  it  to  keep  himself  steady  ;  he  knitted  hia  brows  over 
the  Httle  pictiuo  as  if  it  was  hard  to  see  it.  But  he  might  have  itpared 
himself  the  trouble.     I  saw  how  it  was*     One  does  not  T  "  >  worid 

and  learn  m^'s  ways  for  nought.    I  knew  his  eyes  were  fii  i  tears; 

I  knew  that  sob  was  climbing  up  into  his  throat ;  and  I  did  not  aajr  m 
word  more.  It  was  a  lovely  little  photograph.  The  sun  is  often  so  Idod 
to  old  women.  It  was  my  lady  with  all  the  eoHiiess  of  hrr  white  hmirp 
with  her  gracious  looks,  her  indulgent,  benign  eyes.  And  those  eyee  wera 
httle  Mary's  eyes.  They  went  straight  into  the  poor  fi^low*s  be«ri. 
After  he  had  etni^led  as  long  as  ho  eotiidt  the  eoh  aetuaily  bfuke  ouU 
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Then  he  siraightened  himself  up  all  at  once,  and  looked  at  me  fiercely ; 
bat  I  knew  better  than  to  pretend  to  hear  him. 

'<  This  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,**  he  said ;  and  then  he  stopped,  and 
nature  burst  forth.  "  Why  did  she  cast  me  upon  the  world  ?  Why  did 
she  give  me  up  ?  You  are  a  good  woman,  and  you  are  her  friend.  Why 
did  she  cast  me  away  ?  ** 

I  shook  my  head,  it  was  all  I  could  do.  I  was  crying,  and  I  could  not 
articulate.  <*  God  knows !  '*  I  gasped  through  my  tears.  And  he  got  up 
and  went  to  the  window,  and  turning  his  back  on  me,  held  it  up  to  the 
light.  I  watched  no  longer  what  he  was  doing.  Nature  was  working  her 
own  way  in  his  heart. 

When  he  came  back  at  last,  he  came  up  to  me  and  held  out  his  hand. 
«  Thank  you,'*  he  said,  in  a  way  that,  for  tiie  first  time,  reminded  me  of 
Lady  Denzil.  <<  You  have  made  me  think  less  harshly  about  my  mother. 
What  is  it  she  wants  me  to  do  ?  " 

He  did  not  put  down  the  photograph,  or  give  it  back  to  me,  but  held 
it  closely  in  his  hand,  which  gave  me  courage.  And  then  I  told  h\m  all 
the  stoiy.  When  I  told  him  how  his  wife  had  insulted  his  mother,  his 
face  grew  purple.  I  gave  him  eyety  detail :  how  little  Maiy  clung  to  my 
lady ;  how  fiightened  she  was  for  the  passionate  claimant  who  seized  her. 
When  I  repeated  her  little  ciy,  **  My  lady !  *'.  a  curious  gleam  passed  oyer 
his  face.  He  interrupted  me  at  Uiat  point.  "Who  is  my  lady?**  he 
said,  with  a  strange  consciousness.  The  only  answer  I  made  was  to  point 
at  the  photograph.  It  made  the  most  curious  impression  on  him.  Evidently 
he  had  not  even  known  his  mother's  name.  Almost,  I  think,  the  title  threw 
a  new  light  for  him  upon  all  the  circumstances.  There  are  people  who 
wiU  say  that  this  was  from  a  mean  feeling ;  but  it  was  from  no  mean 
feelii^.  He  saw  by  this  foci  what  a  gulf  she  had  put  between  herself  and 
him.  He  saw  a  certain  reason  in  the  separation  which,  if  she  had  been  a 
woman  of  difierent  position,  could  not  have  existed.  And  there  is  no  man 
living  who  is  not  susceptible  to  the  world's  opinion  of  the  people  ho  is 
interested  in.  He  changed  almost  imperceptibly — ^unawares.  He  heard 
all  my  story  in  grave  silence.  I  told  him  what  my  lady  had  said, — ^that 
he  was  to  be  the  judge ;  and  henceforward  it  was  with  Uie  seriousness  of 
a  judge  that  he  sat  and  listened.  He  heard  me  out  every  word,  and  then 
he  sat  and  seemed  to  turn  it  over  in  his  mind.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
that  was  the  hardest  moment  of  all.  His  face  was  stem  in  its  composure. 
He  was  refiecting,  putting  this  and  that  together.  His  mother  was  standing 
at  the  bar  before  him.  And  what  should  I  do,  did  he  decide  against  her  ? 
Thus  I  sat  waiting  and  trembling.  When  he  opened  his  lips  my  heart 
jumped  to  my  mouth.  How  foolish  it  was  1  That  was  not  what  he  had 
been  thinking  of.  Instead  of  kis  mother  at  the  bar,  it  was  his  own  life  he 
had  been  turning  over  in  his  mind.  It  all  came  forth  with  a  burst  when 
he  began  to  speak  :  the  chances  he  had  lost ;  the  miseiy  that  had  come 
upon  him ;  the  shame  of  the  woman  who  bore  his  name ;  and  his  poor 
little  desolate  ehild.    Then  the  man  forgot  himself,  and  swore  a  great 
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oath.  "  Ab  eoon  as  I  am  tree  I  will  go  and  get  bor,  aud  send  lier  to  ^ 
ray  lady  1  '*  ho  said,  ^rith  abrupt,  haU-hyBkrioal  veliemenco*  Aad  then 
be  roao  suddenly  and  went  to  the  wiudow,  and  turned  his  back  on-  mo 
again. 

I  was  overcome.  I  did  not  expect  it  so  soon,  or  so  fiiUy,  I  could 
have  thrown  myself  upon  his  neck,  poor  fellow,  and  wept.  Was  he  the 
one  to  bear  the  penalties  of  all  ?  sinned  against  by  his  mother  in  hiM 
childhood,  and  more  dreadfully  by  his  wife  in  hh  maturity.  Wliat  had 
he  done,  that  the  closest  of  earthly  ties  should  thus  be  mado  a  tomuini 
to  him  9  When  I  had  come  to  myself  I  rose  and  went  after  him,  trembling. 
**  Mr.  Gray,**  I  eaid,  **  is  there  nothing  that  can  bo  done  for  you  ?  " 

<*  I  don't  want  anything  to  be  done  for  me,**  he  cried,  ahmptly^    ThiM 
question  piqued  his  pride.     ^*  Tell  her  she  shall  see  yet  that  I  understonM 
the  sacrilice  she  has  made/'  he  said.     If  he  spoke  ironically  or  in  honest^ 
I  cannot  toll ;  when  his  mouth  had  once  been  opened  the  stream  come  so 
fast.    '*  I  want  to  go  away,  that  is  all,''  he  said,  with  a  certain  heat,  almost 
anger;  ** anywhere — I  don't  care  where — to  the  Mauritius,  if  they  like, 
were  that  fever  is*     No  fear  that  I  should  die.     I  have  been  brought  uj^ 
like  a  gentleman — ^it  is  quite  true.     And  yet  I  am  here.     What  was  Hiu 

use  f    My  lather  was  a  common  soldier.     She But  it*8  no  good 

talking ;  I  am  no  credit  to  anybody  now.     If  I  could  get  drafted  into 
another  regiment^  and  go — to  India  or  anywhere^you   should   ato   a 
difference*    I  swear  you  should  see  a  diferenco  !  "  his  voice  ro^e  high  ia^ 
these  last  words;  then  ho  paused.     **  But  she  is  old/'  he  6aid«  rinlftr^M 
his  voice  ;  **  teii  years — I  couldn't  do  in  less  than  teo  years,    &}m*lL  aav^M 
be  living  tiien^  to  see  what  a  man  can  do."  M 

**  She  is  a  woman  that  would  make  shifl  to  live,  Bomehow,  to  Boe  hoM 
son  come  back,'*  I  cried.     **  Give  her  littlo  Mary,  and  try."  M 

•*  She  shall  have  littlo  Mary,  by  God  I ''  cried  the  excited  man  ;  tni^ 
then  he  broke  down^  and  wept.     I  cannot  describe  this  scene  any  more. 
I  left  him,  claHping  his  hands,  foeUng  as  if  he  was  my  brother ;  and  hA  J 
had  his  mother's  picture  held  fast  and  hidden  in  his  other  hand.     If  .thai  ■ 
dear  touch  of  natural  love  had  come  to  him  before  1     But  God  knows  I 
perhaps  he  waa  only  ready  and  open  to  it  then.  m 

But  he  could  not  tell  me  where  to  seek  the  child.    I  had  to  be  eontenlf 
with  his  promise  that  when  he  waa  free  ho  would  restore  her  to  us.     I 
wont  out  from  him  as  much  shaken  as  if  I  had  gone  through  an  illnaes^  ^ 
and  stole  out,  not  to  see  Bobert  Seymour,  whom  I  was  not  equal  !•■ 
me^i  uioment.     But  the  end  of  my  misskm  was  D6M<tfM 

than  Q  I  got  outside  thero  was  a  group  of  excited  peoplaV 

about  the  g^iteway^  elose  to  which  my  cab  was  waiting  mo*  They  weru 
diseaasing  something  which  had  just  happened,  and  which  eridcntly  bad  ■ 
kft  a  great  oomiDotion  behind.  Among  the  crowd  was  a  group  of  soldlienif  ■ 
wives,  who  shook  their  heads,  and  talked  it  over  to  each  oibor  villifl 
lowared  volees*  **  It's  well  for  her  ahe  was  took  bad  hare,  aed  ntftf  0Di^ 
iii^  td  Um/'  4me  of  them  said»    *<H4»'d  have  kilM  hart  I  laiow  ha 
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wonM.  It*0  well  for  her  she  never  got  in  to  tempt  that  man  to  her 
death." 

"  It  was  hrazen  of  her  to  come  nigh  him  at  all/'  said  another,  '*  and 
him  80  prond.  She  always  was  a  shameless  one.  What  my  heart  bleeds 
(or  is  that  poor  little  child.'* 

**  Where  is  the  child  ?  "  asked  a  third.  *'  It  would  be  well  for  her, 
poor  innocent,  if  the  Lord  was  to  take  her  too." 

I  was  standing  stupefied,  listening  to  them,  when  I  heard  a  little  cry, 
and  the  grasp  of  something  at  my  dress.  The  cry  was  so  feeble,  and  the 
grasp  so  light,  that  I  might  never  have  noticed  it  but  for  those  women. 
I  turned  round,  and  the  whole  world  swam  round  me  for  a  moment. 
I  did  what  Lady  Denzil  did — ^I  staggered  forward  and  fell  on  my  knees, 
though  this  was  not  the  soft  green  grass,  but  a  stony  London  pavement, 
and  clasped  little  Mary  tight,  with  a  vehemence  that  would  have  frightened 
any  other  child;  but  she  was  not  frightened.  The  little  creature  was 
drenched  with  the  pitiless  rain.  She  had  been  tied  up  in  an  old  shawl,  to 
hide  the  miserable,  pretty  white  frock,  now  clogged  with  mud  and  soaked 
with  water.  Her  little  hat  was  glued  to  her  head  with  the  floods  to  which 
she  had  been  exposed.  I  lifted  my  treasure  wildly  in  my  arms,  as  soon 
as  I  had  any  strength  to  do  it,  and  rushed  with  her  to  my  carriage.  I 
felt  like  a  thief  triumphant ;  and  yet  it  was  no  theft.  But  my  eagerness 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  soldiers*  wives  who  had  been  standing  by. 
They  explained  to  me  that  the  child  was  Seigeant  Gray's  child ;  that  her 
mother  had  been  took  very  bad  in  a  fit,  and  had  been  carried  off  to  the 
hospital ;  and  that  I,  a  stranger,  had^no  right  to  interfere.  I  don't  know 
what  hurried  explanation  I  made  to  them ;  but  I  know  that  at  last  I 
satisfied  their  fears,  and  with  little  Mary  in  my  arms  actually  drove  away. 

It  was  true,  though  I  never  could  believe  it.  I  got  her  as  easily  as  if 
it  had  been  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  I  could  not  believe  it, 
even  when  I  held  her  fiist  aud  drew  from  her  her  HtUe  story.  She  had 
been  taken  away  early,  very  early  in  the  morning,  when  she  ran  to  the 
door  as  soon  as  she  was  up  to  satisfy  herself  that  it  rained.  No  doubt 
the  wretched  mother  had  hung  about  the  grounds  all  night  in  the  storm 
and  rain  to  get  at  the  child.  She  had  snatched  up  little  Maiy  in  her 
arms,  and  rushed  out  with  her  before  any  one  was  aware.  The  child  had 
been  dragged  along  the  dreary  roads  in  the  rain.  If  the  woman  had 
really  loved  her,  if  it  had  been  the  passion  of  a  tender  mother,  and  not  of  a 
revengeful  creature,  she  never  would  have  subjected  the  child  to  this.  She 
was  wet  to  the  skin,  with  pools  in  her  little  boots,  and  the  water  streaming 
frt>m  her  dress.  I  took  her  to  a  friend's  house  and  got  diy  clothes  to  put 
upon  her.  The  unhappy  mother  had,  no  doubt,  been  out  all  night 
exposed  to  the  storm.  She  was  mad  with  rage  and  misery  and  fatigue, 
and  probably  did  not  feel  her  danger  at  the  moment ;  but  just  as  she 
reached  the  Tower  to  claim,  building  upon  a  conmion  opposition  to  one 
diject,  her  husband's  support,  had  fallen  down  senseless,  on  his  very 
threshold  as  it  were.    Nothing,  indeed,  but  madness  eould  have  led  her  to 
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the  man  wliom  she  had  disgraced.  When  tho  surroimdiug  bjstandeiB  eaiP 
that  nothing  was  to  be  done  for  her,  and  that  she  would  not  come  oat  of 
her  fainti  they  had  her  carried  in  alarm  to  the  hos|)ital*  Such  was  the 
nbmpt  conclusion  of  the  tale.  Had  I  known  I  need  not  have  given 
myself  tho  trouble  of  seeing  Sergeant  Gray — but  that,  at  least,  was  a 
thing  which  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  regret. 

When  I  took  her  bock  Lady  DenzO  held  me  in  her  armd,  held  mo 
fast,  and  looked  into  my  face»  even  before  she  listened  to  little  Miirr's  call. 
She  wanted  mo  to  tell  her  of  her  child^her  own  child — ^and  I  was  so 
weak  that  I  cotild  not  speak  to  her.  I  fell  crying  on  her  tender  old 
bosom,  like  a  fool,  and  had  to  bo  comforted,  as  if  it  could  be  anything  to  mo 
— in  comparieon.  I  don't  know  afterwards  what  I  said  to  her,  but  sbc 
understood  all  I  meant.  As  for  Sir  Thomas  he  was  too  happy  to  ask  auy 
qQestions,  The  child  had  wound  herself  into  his  very  heart.  He  sat 
with  httlo  Mary  in  his  arms  all  that  evening.  He  would  scarcely  allow 
her  to  be  taken  to  bed*  He  went  up  with  his  heavy  old  step  to  see  her 
sleeping  safe  once  more  under  his  roof,  and  made  Welhnan,  with  a  pistol, 
sleep  in  a  little  room  below.  But  little  Hary  was  safe  enough  noi^'. 
Her  father  was  confined  in  his  barrack-room,  with  my  lady*fl  photogmph 
in  his  hands,  and  a  host  of  unknown  softenings  and  compunctions  in  his 
heart*  Her  mother  was  raving  wildly  in  the  hospital  on  tho  bed  from 
which  she  was  never  to  rise.  I  don*t  know  that  any  ooe  concerncsd, 
except  myself,  thought  of  this  Btrange  cluster  of  divers  fortuneg,  of 
tragic  misery  and  suffering,  all  hanging  about  the  little  angcl-viaion  of  that 
child.  Sin,  shame,  misery,  every  kind  of  horror  aud  distress,  and  little 
Mary  the  centre  of  all ;  how  strange  it  was  I — ^how  terrible  and  smiling 
and  ^Tetched  is  lilb  t 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  frightful  convuljsion  and  earth- 
quake could  pass  over  and  leave  no  sign.  Little  Mary  was  very  ill  after 
her  e3qK)sure,  and  the  shadow  of  death  fell  on  the  Lodge.  Perhaps  tbat 
circumstance  softened  a  little  the  storm  of  animadTersion  that  rose  np  ia 
the  neighbourhood.  For  six  months  after,  Lady  Deuzil,  who  had  been  aor 
centre  of  society,  was  never  seen  out  of  her  own  gates.  Then  they  went 
nway*  and  were  absent  a  whole  year.  It  was  the  most  curious  cha^go  in 
everybody  on  the  Green.  For  three  months  no  one  talked  on  any 
subject,  and  the  wildest  etories  were  told :  stories  with  just  so  much  truth 
in  them  as  to  make  them  doubly  ^ild.  It  was  found  out  somehow 
that  wretched  woman  had  died,  and  then  there  were  accounts  current  1 
she  had  died  in  the  grounds  at  the  Lodge — on  the  road — in  the  work^J 
house — everywhere  but  the  real  place,  which  was  in  tho  Jiospital,  whet 
every  indulgence  and  every  comfort  tbat  she  was  capable  of  reoeiviog  hn 
been  given  to  her,  Sir  Thomas  himself  going  to  town  on  purpose  to  See  f 
it  was  60.  And  then  it  waa  said  that  it  was  she  who  was  Lady  I>eiii3V 
child.  It  was  a  terrible  momeut,  and  one  which  left  its  mark  npon 
everybody  coDcemed,  Bcrgeant  Gniy  lost  his  rank,  but  got  his  wish  and 
was  drafted  into  another  regiment  going  to  India.    I  saw  him  agoiDi  I  tad 
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poor  old  Mrs.  Florentine.  Bat  he  did  not  see  his  mother.  They  were  neither 
of  them  able  for  such  a  trial.  '<  I  will  come  back  in  ten  years,'*  he  said  to 
me.  I  do  not  know  if  he  will.  I  don*t  know  if  Lady  Denzil  will  live  so 
long.    Bat  I  believe  if  she  does  for  the  first  time  she  will  see  her  son. 

They  retomed  to  the  Lodge  two  years  ago,  and  the  nelghboarhood 
now,  instead  of  gossipping,  is  very  carioos  to  know  whether  Lady  Denzil 
ever  means  to  go  into  society  again.  Everybody  calls,  and  admires  little 
Maiy — ^how  she  has  grown,  and  what  a  charming  little  princess  she  is ;  and 
they  all  remind  my  Lady,  with  tender  reproach,  of  those  parties  they 
enjoyed  so  mach.  ''  Are  we  never  to  have  any  more,  dear  Lady  Denzil  ?  " 
Lacy  Stoke  asked  the  other  day,  kneeling  at  my  lady*s  side,  and  caressing 
her  soft  old  ivory-white  hand.  My  lady — to  whom  her  tender  old 
beaaty,  her  understanding  of  everybody's  trouble,  even  the  rose-tint  in 
her  cheek,  have  come  back  again — ^made  no  answer,  bat  only  kissed  pretty 
Lacy.  I  don't  know  if  she  will  give  any  more  parties ;  but  she  means  to 
live  the  ten  years. 

As  for  Sir  Thomas  he  was  never  so  happy  in  his  life  before.  He 
follows  little  Maiy  abont  like  an  old  grey  tender  knight  worshipping  the 
fairy  creature.  Sometimes  I  look  on  and  cannot  believe  my  eyes.  The 
wretched  gailty  mother  is  dead  long  ago,  and  nobody  remembers  her  very 
existence.  The  poor  soldier  has  worked  himself  ap  to  a  commission,  and 
may  be  high  in  rank  before  he  comes  back.  If  Lady  Denzil  had  been  the 
most  tender  and  devoted  of  mothers,  could  things  have  turned  out 
better?  Is  this  world  all  a  phantasmagoria  and  chaos  of  dreams  and 
chances  ?  One's  brain  reels  when  Providence  thus  contradicts  all  the  laws 
of  life.  Is  it  because  God  sees  deeper  and  "  understands,"  as  my  lady 
is  so  fond  of  saying  ?  It  might  well  be  that  He  had  a  different  way  of 
judging  from  ours,  seeing  well  and  seemg  always  what  we  mean  in  our 
hearts.  ~  , 
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Akvbody  who  has  watched  during  a  period  of  some  jears  the  diplomatus 
relations  of  Engllsli  municipalitieB  must  have  been  impressed  hj  the 
Tigonr  and  permanence  of  their  corporate  patriotism ;  how  greedilj  the 
public  opinion  of  a  town  will  dbg  to  any  mark  of  Buperioritj  oyer  a  rival ; 
with  what  uneasiness  it  is  brought  to  recognise  such  Buperiority  in 
another ;  with  what  pei'sevorance  and  eagemeBS  the  object  of  desire  is 
sough tr  aud  with  what  satis Caction  obtained,  whether  it  be  a  separa 
custom-houee,  or  a  fresh  batch  of  magistrates »  or  an  exemption  from 
refitrictious  on  the  transpoii  of  cattle,  or  the  aboHtion  of  a  toll  which  go 
to  pave  and  light  the  streets  of  a  privileged  neighbour.  Ko  one  can  foj 
a  true  conception  of  old  Greek  society  who  for  a  moment  loses  sight  of 
the  fact  that  Greece  consisted  of  an  assemblage  of  boroughs  with  thes^ 
sentimenta  of  ambition  and  self-respect  intensified  twentj^old ;  sanctified 
by  religious  associations  ;  ennobled  by  the  names  of  heroes  aud  demigods ; 
dignified  by  the  eloquence  of  orators  Hke  Pericles^  and  the  imugination 
of  poets  like  Sophocles  and  Pindar ;  inflamed  by  the  recollection  of  patst 
Insults  and  iujuries ;  unrestrained  by  the  inBnence  of  any  central  and 
paramount  authority.  Amidst  materials  so  mflommable  a  atJtut  Mli  was 
never  far  to  seek.  Now  it  was  a  slight  oflered  by  individual  membera 
of  one  community  to  the  patron  deity  of  another;  now  some  time- 
honoured  dispute  about  bound^es,  revived  for  the  occasion  l>eneath  tho 
genial  in^ueuce  of  local  jealousy  untempered  by  the  posseBBion  of  ordnance 
maps ;  now  a  complaint  about  the  harbouring  of  runaway  slaves^  qt  the 
entertainmeut  of  poUtica]  refugees.  A  standing  bone  of  contention  was 
the  protective  tendency  of  ancient  commerce,  which  may  be  refdizi*d  by 
depicting  to  oneself  aU  the  towns  on  the  Humber  actuated  in  their  mutoiU 
dealings  by  the  spirit  that  existed  between  the  Spanish  and  EngUftb 
traders  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  a  Devonshire  skipper  detected 
west  of  the  Assoros  might  make  his  account  never  to  see  I^rmn  or 
Dartmouth  again  unless  he  could  torn  the  tables  upon  his  captors.  With 
such  a  tarifi'  it  may  well  be  believed  that  informers  drove  a  bonncin^; 
trade. 

Then  ther^  wore  the  claims  of  tbo  parent  city  upon  the  colony: 
Iruitful  source  of  discord  among  an  enttrprising  people,  pinduid  far 
room  at  homo^  who  in  the  space  «if  three  ct    '  V     '     '         j^ 

a44tlementd  the  coasts  of  the  *l!igean»  the  Iv  -u 

Ionian  Beaa.     These  claims,  in   theory  most  cxton«ivo   and  f 

binding,  in  practico  wcire   geufsrally  tdlowod  to  lic»  dormant  u....«   .^.It 
immgcHatioA  seemed  likely  to  alBsid  a  ffetesi  for  ^oi^g  to  war.    Tim 
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longest  and  most  determined  straggle  recorded  in  Grecian  history  arose 
firom  a  dispute  between  the  mother  country  and  the  grandmother  4ts  to 
which  had  the  best  right  to  protect  their  o&pring  from  the  incursion 
of  the  surrounding  aborigines. 

There  js  much  truth  in  the  picture  drawn  by  Aristophanes  in  his 
play  of  the  Achamiansy  where  the  principal  actor  speaks  as  follows,  in 
a  very  free  translation  : — 

<'  I  hope  the  spectators  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  talk  a  little  about 
public  affidrs,  though  I  am  playing  burlesque — ^for  one  has  a  conscience, 
even  in  burlesque.  And  this  time  Cleon  will  hardly  be  able  to  charge 
me  with  vilifying  the  State  in  the  presence  of  foreigners,  because  it  is 
too  early  in  the  year  for  foreigners,  and  we  have  the  theatre  to 
ourselyes. 

*^  Now,  you  must  know  that  I  perfectly  abominate  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  cordially  hope  that  the  next  earthquake  will  bring  all  their  houses 
about  their  ears  ;  fbr  I,  as  well  as  others,  have  had  their  foragers  in  my 
vineyard.  But,  come  now  (for  I  see  none  but  friends  about  me),  why, 
after  all,  are  we  to  lay  everything  to  the  door  of  the  Lacedemonians  ? 
For  you  will  remember  that  certain  of  our  people — ^I  do  not  refer  to  the 
country  in  general :  don't  mistake  me  for  a  moment ;  I  make  no  allusion 
to  the  country  in  general— certain  diriy,  counterfeit,  contemptible  scamps 
were  always  giving  the  police  notice  about  Megarian  woollens.  And  if 
they  caught  sight  of  a  cucumber,  or  a  leveret,  or  a  sucking-pig,  or  a  head 
of  garlic,  or  a  lump  of  salt,  as  a  matter  of  course  it  came  from  Megara, 
and  was  declared  contraband  on  the  spot.  But  these  doings  were  a  trifle, 
and  too  much  in  the  ordinary  Athenian  style  to  need  remark,  until  some 
young  sparks  thought  fit  to  go  on  a  tipsy  frolic  to  Megara,  and  carry  off  a 
woman ;  whereupon  the  Megarians  were  cut  to  the  soul  by  the  outrage, 
and  made  reprisals  by  running  away  with  two  of  Aiipasia*s  girls  ;  and  so 
the  Grecian  world  broke  out  into  war  for  the  sake  of  a  leash  of  baggages. 
And  then  Olympian  Pericles,  in  all  his  terrors,  fell  to  thundering  and  light- 
ning, and  shutting  our  markets  against  the  Megarians,  and  bringing  in  a 
string  of  prohibitory  laws  that  ran  like  drinking-catches.  And,  when  the 
Megarians  found  themselves  dying  by  slow  starvation,  they  petitioned  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  get  the  enactments  repealed  that  had  been  passed  on 
behalf  of  those  three  hussies.  But  we  would  not  hear  of  it ;  and  so 
shields  began  banging  together  from  one  end  of  Greece  to  the  other.  '  It 
was  all  very  wrong,*  you  will  say  ;  but  how  can  you  expect  other  people 
to  be  more  patient  than  yourselves  ?  Why,  if  a  Lacedaamonian  had 
chartered  a  bumboat,  and  run  a  cargo  of  a  single  blind  puppy  into  one 
of  your  dependencies,  would  you  have  sat  quiet  at  home  ?  Not  you. 
Before  the  day  was  out,  you  would  be  putting  in  commission  three 
hundred  galleys,  and  the  dockyards  would  resound  with  the  planing 
of  oar-blades,  and  the  driving  in  of  bolts,  and  the  shifting  of  rowlocks, 
and  the  whistling  of  boatswains ;  and  the  streets  would  be  alive  with 
paying  of  bountie8,and  weighing  out  of  raticms,  and  marines  squabblmg, 
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aud  captains  getting  elected,  and  figure-beads  getting  gilded,  and  gftrfifl 
and  olives  and  onions  getting  aiuiTed  into  nets,  and  tins  of  prescrrel 
ancliovieSy  and  garlandsj  and  dancing- girls,  and  bloody  noses,  and  bia«fl 
eyes/'  ■ 

Tbe  bistorical  interest  of  tbe&e  incessant  wars  is  out  of  all  proportiod 
to  their  sizo.  Indeed ^  militar}'  narratives  are  usually  attractive  in  inverse 
ratio  to  tbe  number  of  combatants  engaged  ;  for»  tbe  fewer  tbe  aciore,  tbe 
more  marked  becomes  tbe  personal  cbai-acter  of  tbe  scene.  Tbe  resnli 
of  a  great  modern  conBict  depends  on  an  immense  multitude  of  incidents, 
BO  interwoven  tbat  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  disentangle  tbem  and  to 
credit  eacb  witb  its  due  importance.  A  cursory  relation  of  sucb  a  8tniggla 
as  Magenta  or  Sadowa  is  simply  unintelligible.  We  cannot  comprabend 
wbat  caused  tbe  failure  of  tbe  attack  on  tbe  redoubt,  and  tbe  partial 
success  of  tbe  advance  en  eebelon  ;  bow  it  was  tbat  tbe  rigbt  centre  found 
itself  compromised  about  tbrco  in  tbe  afternoon,  and  wby  it  should  not 
bave  experienced  tbat  sensation  an  bour  earlier  or  two  hours  latar.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  when  Mr.  Kinglake  tells  tbe  stoiy  so  tbat  It  can  be 
enjoyed  and  understood,  by  recognizing  the  human  element  in  the  a^ir, 
there  is  tbe  drawback  that  it  takes  longer  to  read  tbe  battle  than  to  fight 
it.  He  must  bo  a  very  idle  fallow  who  could  afford  time  to  get  through 
tbe  Leipsic  campaign  when  dotailud  at  tbe  same  length  as  the  fight  on  \ 
Alma — tbat  is  to  say,  if  be  could  find  anybody  long-Hved  enough  to  ' 
it  for  him.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  most  happily  compared  a  battle  to  tT 
London  ball.  Each  person  at  the  breakfast 4able  next  morning  can 
recall  certain  detached  occurrences,  and  can  state  generally  how  the 
evening  wont  off ;  but  no  one  protends  to  ascertain  tbe  precise  sequence 
and  connection  of  all  those  individual  experiences.  A  Greek  combat  may 
be  likened  to  a  CbriBtmas  quadi-illo  in  the  servants'  hall,  in  which  every- 
body knows  tbat  tbe  footman  wore  lavender  kid  gloves,  and  that  the  son 
of  tbe  bouse  flirted  witb  tbe  lady *s -maid. 

And  so  it  is  delightful  to  turn  from  tbe  elaborate  technicalities  of  con- 
temporary warfare  to  tbe  simple  manceuvres  by  which  Miltiades  imd 
Epaminondaa  won  and  lost  their  battles.  Commanding,  as  he  did,  a 
am  all  but  high-spirited  body  of  militiamen — who  were  at  home  the  equals 
of  their  loader,  and  while  on  active  service  never  forgot  that  ha  waa  their 
fellow- citizen  i  who,  when  they  behaved  well,  fought  for  the  gratification 
of  an  old  grudge  or  for  tbe  bonom*  and  advancement  of  ^their  native  town ; 
and,  when  not  in  tone,  were  much  more  afraid  of  the  enemy  than  of  their 
own  officers — a  Greek  strategist  was  forced  to  adapt  his  tactics  quite  as  mnek 
to  the  temper  of  bis  men  as  to  the  nature  of  the  locabty*  He  was  not 
even  permitted  to  take  their  courage  for  granted,  aa  is  tbu  privilege  of 
generals  who  bave  to  do  with  regular  soldiers  ;  but  was  under  tbe  necessity 
of  haranguing  his  army  whenever  thero  was  a  prospect  of  coming  to  blows. 
Athenian  military  men,  trained  in  their  courts  of  law  and  tb^ii 
Msembly,  were  for  the  most  part  voluble  enough ;  but  it  must  b 
«erioui  addition  to  tha  rcspoimbibtiefl  of  on  honeit  Ba>uiiaii  votcnui  .td 
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Spend  the  eve  of  an  action  in  stringing  together  platitudes  about  patriotism, 
and  tutelary  gods,  and  ancestral  ashes,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  eating 
his  supper  and  visiting  his  outposts. 

A  good  illustration,  both  of  the  minute  scale  on  which  a  Greek  com- 
mander conducted  his  operations,  and  of  the  weight  which  he  attached  to 
catching  his  adversaries  when  they  were  not  in  a  fighting  humour,  is 
afforded  by  Cleon*s  expedition  to  Amphipolis,  against  which  he  marched  at 
the  l&ead  of  1,500  foot  and  800  cavalry.  Brasidas,  the  best  partisan  leader 
of  the  day,  and  perhaps  of  all  time,  hesitated  to  attack  so  powerful  a  force 
in  the  open  field,  and  made  arrangements  for  sallying  forth  upon  the 
invaders  at  an  unexpected  moment,  just  as  they  should  imagine  that  they 
were  going  to  occupy  the  place  without  opposition.  But  it  so  happened 
that  some  Athenian  scouts  espied  symptoms  of  an  ambuscade  within  the 
city,  and  took  the  information  to  Cleon,  who,  having  reconnoitred  the 
Spartan  position  by  the  very  primitive  method  of  looking  underneath  the 
gate,  ordered  his  column  to  draw  off  towards  higher  ground.  Upon  which 
Brasidas  said  to  those  about  him,  '*  I  can  see  by  the  movement  of  their 
heads  and  their  pikes  that  the  enemy  will  not  stand.  People  who  march 
in  that  style  never  await  the  onset.  Throw  open  the  gates,  and  let  us 
chaiige  them  like  men  who  are  sure  to  win ! "  And  with  150  picked 
soldiers  at  his  heels  he  ran  out  to  his  last  victory. 

The  multifarious  talents  and  accomplishments  that  were  indispensable 
to  a  Greek  general  made  a  heavy  demand  even  upon  the  many-sided 
Athenian  character.  It  was  of  primary  necessity  that  he  should  be  a  skilful 
diplomatist,  in  order  to  keep  his  network  of  intrigues  under  his  own  hand, 
and  not  leave  them  to  the  criticism  and  manipulation  of  his  political  rivals 
at  home.  He  had  one  agent  at  the  Macedonian  court,  urging  Perdiccas  to 
attack  the  hostile  colonies  from  the  land-side,  and  promising,  in  return,  to 
get  the  heir-apparent  naturalised  as  an  Attic  freeman ;  another  among  the 
Thracian  mountains,  levying  a  corps  of  archers  and  slingers,  and  doing  his 
best  to  prejudice  the  barbarian  intellect  against  the  Lacedeemonian 
recruiting-officers;  while  his  most  confidential  emissary  was  at  Sardis, 
watching  the  carefully  balanced  policy  of  the  Satrap,  or  even  posting 
np-country  on  a  six  months'  journey  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  with  a  remote  hope  of  inducing  the  Great  King  to  forget  Marathon. 
He  must  know  the  rudiments  of  divination,  so  as  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on 
his  prophets,  and  insist  with  authority,  when  he  had  once  made  up  his 
mind  to  engage  the  enemy,  on  the  priest  sacrificing  sheep  after  sheep 
until  the  omens  chose  to  be  favourable.  He  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  naval  matters,  in  a  country  where  nine-tenths  of  the  fighting  took 
place  among  the  islands  or  along  the  sea-board.  And,  besides  being 
something  of  a  soothsayer,  and  something  more  of  a  sailor,  it  was,  above 
all,  essential  that  he  should  be  very  much  of  a  politician  ;  for  the  success 
or  failure  of  a  military  enterprise  was  inextricably  bound  up  in  the  changes 
and  chances  of  internal  politics.  Throughout  the  towns  of  Greece  the 
x)ligarchy  held  staunchly  by  conservative  Sparta ;  while  the  democracy 
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looked  to  Athens  M  thmr  natural  patron  and  proleetor — ^regarddd  Ecr 
tritunphs  find  hmniliations  as  their  own — ^summoned  her  witboat  Bcraplo 
to  the  reBcue,  if  their  political  adversaries  proved  too  etrong  for  them  to 
manage  single-handed — and,  when  their  own  ascendancy  had  been  aecored, 
freely  sent  their  ships  and  aqnadrons  to  back  her  quarrel  for  the 
being.  A  member  of  the  popular  party  at  Corinth  virtually  reckoned 
Athenian  as  his  countryman,  and  a  Corinthian  aristocrat  aa  ma  alien; 
whereas  a  Megarian  tory  would  far  rather  see  a  Lacedaemoniaii  gairisoB  In 
the  citadel  than  a  blieral  majority  in  the  senate.  If  h<^  Mends  gained 
the  upper  hand^  a  city  which  had  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Athena  tntght 
in  a  day  become  an  outpost  for  her  prot-ection  ;  while  a  lucky  coup  d*itai, 
or  a  few  judicious  asgasdnations,  might  place  thousands  of  shields  and 
scores  of  galleys  at  Uie  disposal  of  Sparta.  Bo  that  a  wise  commander  pud 
quite  as  much  attention  to  the  opinions  of  the  enemy  as  to  his  own  taeticf ; 
and  a  prudent  eugineor  trusted  le^s  to  his  scailng- ladders  and  his  miiiia 
than  to  tbe  chance  of  finding  a  gate  Icfl  on  the  jar,  or  a  rope  hanging  < 
the  parapet.  A  general  unskilled  in  statecraft  waa  about  as  Qsefol  aa 
electioneering  agent  who  ignores  Church  matters. 

In  this  respect  the  historians  of  Greece,  from  Xenophon  downwards, 
have  imitated  the  people  of  whom  they  write,  and  make  a  point  of  ranging 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  leading  cities. 
This  spirit  of  uncompromising  partisanship,  excusable,  and  oven  graceful 
in  a  contemporary,  writing  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  acted  and  the 
men  whom  he  had  loved  and  hated,  becomes  somewhat  absurd  when 
transferred  to  pages  printed  in  Paternoster  How.  For  some  time  proTious 
to  the  French  Revolution  Athens  had  the  best  of  it.  Freedom  and  equality 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Liberals  of  a  milder  type  talked  with  admtnk 
tion  of  Pericles  and  Aristides  ;  whOe  sterner  spirits  were  all  for  Hannodiiii 
and  Aristi^giion,  and  for  conying  their  daggers  in  boughs  of  myrtlei  and 
for  irrigating  trees  of  liberty  with  the  blood  of  tyrants.  Then  came  tba 
great  flood  of  conservative  reaction,  which  pcnetrai      '       /  L». 

channel,  and  produced  a  crop  of  authors  who  n  \i6 

democracy  was  a  fickle  and  ferocious  mob :  so  godless  that  it  burned  the 
temples  of  a  conquered  city,  and  eo  superstitious  that  it  flew  into  a  freocy 
of  rage  and  terror  when  an  idol  was  mutilated  by  a  party  of  tnidnJgH 
roysterers ;  so  inconstant  that  it  deserted  Alcibiades,  and  ao  food  nod 
besotted  that  it  always  stuck  to  Cleon.  This  school  could  aee  noihlng  In 
the  Athenian  constitution  except  ballot,  universal  sui&age,  and  graduated 
taxationi  bearing  lightly  on  the  poor  and  heavily  on  the  rich  and  powerftd ; 
atrack  at  Oharlea  Fox  b  the  pr^r^^on  of  Demosthenes,  and  b^allerel 
Orator  Hunt  under  the  guise  •  "miIus  ;  and  loathc'd  the  wreath  vn 

th«  brows  of  on  HeUcnio  dcu...^.^^.  oa  if  it  wfft>  tho  white  hat  Cff  a 
British  radical.  For  a  ^neratlon  the  aemed  ranks  of  l^ttford  and  hti 
diacjpl  :  '  ,  ni,ij»f 

ttio%)i  -;  and 

it  b  probaUo  that  EngUihmon  will  henoelSorward  in  the  main  take  tbiir 
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<^pinions  on  Grecian  international  history  from  Mr.  Grote's  ezhaoBtiye  yet 
moBi  attractive  work. 

When  we  consider  that  all  Hellenic  communities  sprang  from  a  common 
iBltook,  worshipped  common  gods,  and  spoke  a  common  tongnci  it  is  not 
snrprising  that  men  of  the  same  political  &ction  shoold  haye  made  common 
eanse  thronghont  the  Grecian  world.  Even  among  the  heterogeneous  races 
inclnded  within  the  circle  of  modem  civilization,  there  are  symptoms  that 
an  age  is  approaching  when  the  patriotism  of  party  will  displace  the 
patriotism  of  locality.  Increased  £euulity  of  locomotipn  and  cCmmnnieatioQ 
is  beginning  to  do  the  work  of  a  nniversal  language.  There  is  everywhere 
a  great  and  growing  fellow-feeling  between  those  who  worship  reason  and 
progress,  as  opposed  to  the  votaries  of  force  and  prescription.  And  it  is 
by  the  direction  which  his  sympathy  takes  with  re^Brence  to  affiurs  abroad 
that  we  can  test  the  real  instinct  of  a  man  more  surely  than  by  bis 
professed  opinions  on  matters  nearer  home.  Towards  the  dose  of  1865, 
on  the  eve  of  the  political  tMlee,  by  observing  the  tone  which  a  member  of 
Parliament  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Jamaica  troubles,  a  shrewd  guess 
mi^t  be  made  at  the  lobby  in  which  he  would  be  most  often  fbund  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  session.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tirades  of  the  intel- 
lectual French  press  against  English  reform  have  opened  our  eyes  as  to 
the  liberalism  of  certain  Paris  liberals.  The  8pedal  Correspondent  of 
The  Times  is  great  on  General  Butler's  proclamation.  Fort  Lafayette,  and 
the  rising  inundation  of  greenbacks.  The  radical  pamphleteer  can  see 
nothing  but  the  barbarity  of  the  Confederate  guerillas,  and  the  horrors  of 
a  Southern  prison.  The  conservative,  ready  charged  with  pity  and  indig- 
nation, waits  for  the  news  that  Maximilian  has  been  shot;  while  the 
liberal  is  prepared  to  be  unable  to  forget  who  it  was  that  murdered  Ortega 
and  his  comrades  in  vindication  of  the  principle  of  hereditary  right  divine, 
imported  to  a  hemisphere  where  it  never  existed  from  a  continent  where 
it  is  no  longer  wanted.  We  condemn  the  tyranny  or  violence  committed 
in  distant  countries  on  behalf  of  the  cause  which  we  have  at  heart  with  a 
show  of  displeasure  not  more  genuine  than  that  which  we  exhibit  when 
our  leading  supporter  canvasses  a  tenant  in  a  manner  too  pressing  and 
with  too  loud  a  voice,  or  when  humbler  allies  evince  their  attachment  by 
mobbing  a  hostile  freeholder.  And  when  the  cause  wins  a  signal 
victory,  on  however  remote  a  field,  we  exult  as  if  at  the  critical  hour  of 
noon  there  had  occurred  a  favourable  turn  in  the  tide  of  a  hard-fbu^t 
contest ;  as  if,  to  the  sound  of  the  workmen's  dinner-bell,  yards  and 
factories  were  pouring  forth  their  streams  of  friendly  voters  ;  while  already 
our  own  statement  of  the  poll  places  us  five  hundred  to  the  fore,  and  our 
opponent  contents  himself  with  a  majority  of  eleven.  To  the  true  soldier, 
as  long  as  the  day  goes  well,  it  matters  not  whether  the  enemy  are  giving 
ground  on  the  extreme  of  the  feirthest  wing,  or  in  his  own  immediate  front. 
Success  is  the  same,  whether  gained  among  the  pine-forests  of  Virgima,  or 
the  vineyards  of  Lombardy,  or  on  the  Bohemian  slopes,  or  around  the 
Westminster  hustings. 
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The  fieenrity  of  these  little  Greek  borougbB,  hating  each  olber  miMfl 
bitterly  than  Vienna  and  Turin,  and  situated  in  closer  proximity  Iba^ 
Putney  and  iBlington,  depended  absolutely  on  tbe  Dutural  or  ajiiflciiifi 
strength  of  their  defences.  In  most  cases  the  citadel^  in  6ome  the  entire 
town,  was  planted  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock.  Where  tho  site 
was  less  advantageous  tho  place  was  fiurrounded  by  battlements  of  immense 
height  and  soUdity.  If  the  territory  comprised  a  port  anywhere  withiu  six 
or  seven  miles  of  the  capital,  the  city  was  connected  with  the  hirbour  and 
the  dock  by  works  known  technically  as  **  long  walls."  In  time  of  war  a 
Bufficient  number  of  the  burghers  were  told  off  to  man  the  line  of  circura* 
vallation.  A  bell  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  whose  continuous  ringing 
announced  that  the  cordon  of  sentries  was  on  the  alert.  Spaila,  alone 
of  Hellenic  communities,  scorned  to  surround  herself  with  material 
bulwarka  other  than  the  corslets  of  her  soldiers ;  but  like  Paris  in  I8J4, 
she  found  reason  to  repent  of  this  over- confidence  when  her  power  had 
been  shaken,  and  her  ascendimcy  called  in  question,  by  the  vitiU  deH'^it  ^( 
Leuctra. 

In  the   eyes  of  a  Greek  the    lown-wall  was  the  symbol  of  dlitmc^ 
national  existence.     The  iirt^t  act  of  a  conqueror  who  desired  to  have  hifl 
prostrate  enemies  pei'manently  at  his  mercy,  was  to  level  the  fortifications 
and  split  up  the  mnnicipahty  into  separate  villages.     In  the  case  wher?  it" 
modern  victor  would  prohibit  a  dependent  sovereign  from  increasing  his 
standing  army  beyond  police  requirements,  Lvfiander  or  Agesilaus  would 
have  thought  it  enough  to  forbid  the  rebuilding  of  the  ramparts.     There  is 
little  in  ancient  narrative  more  curious  thim  the  mirture,  so  intensely 
Greek,  of  heroism  with  mendacity,  whereby  Themiistocles  gained  time  to 
Ibrtify  Athens  in  the  t^eth  of  Spaiiau  jealousy  and  selllshness.     And  there 
is  nothing  more  touching  than  the  passage  in  which  Xenophoti  relates  how 
ConoD  aailod  straight  firom  his  victory  off  Cnidiis  to  restore  the  wallfl  that 
had  lain  in  ruins  since  the  sad  day  when,  imdone  by  her  own  amblUoB 
rather  than  by  the  prowess  of  the  foe,  after  facing  Greece  in  arms  for  a 
generation,  tho  imperial  city  fell.     To  tho  completion  of  that  design  thd 
townsmen  fondly  looked  for  the  return  of  her  old  supremacy  and  ano«»tid| 
renown  by  land  and  sea.     They  believed  that  they  should  once  more  ae^ 
their  home  such  as  they  loved  to  describe  her  in  conventional,  but  not 
nnmerited,  epithots,^ — "the  bright,  the  violet-crowned,  tli 
famed  in  song/*     And  no  wonder;  for  he  who  to-day  peni  .  , 

— though  his  patriotism  is  due  elsewhere,  and  his  more  enlightem^  idcsafl 
of  right  and  wrong  are  shocked  at  every  turn  with  the  iniquity  and  croeHfg 
displayed  by  Athens  during  the  period  of  her  domination,-— can  hnrdH 
repress  a  transient  hope,  in  detionce  of  hin  acqnniutunco  with  what  is  qoh 
histoxy,  that  ho  is  again  to  read  of  her  a»  i^he  was  under  the  ntlo  dP 
Pericles;  willing  for  tha  moment  to  forgot  that,  howevor  deAlj  tbe 
architect  might  piece  ^       *       "  "      ^     '  ^1 

could  rccifcll  the  Tabu  ^a| 

Ibo  goUaya  mi  SalamiJ^  and  cut  its  way  through  the  itockacii  ftt  Mjcult* 
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The  loftiness  of  ihe  walls,  and  the  multitude  of  the  garrison,  consisting, 
as  it  did,  of  every  able-bodied  male  in  the  population,  effectually  ensured 
a  Greek  city  from  capture  by  escalade.  Besides,  it  was  abundantly  proved, 
by  the  experience  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,  to  what  an  extent  militia 
inside  a  work  fight  better  than  militia  in  the  field.  Nor  was  it  easy  for  the 
assailants  to  proceed  by  the  more  tardy  method  of  blockade,  which  would 
have  necessitated  the  retention  under  arms  for  months  together  of  men  who, 
after  the  first  few  days  of  soldiering,  began  to  fret  at  being  kept  from  their 
bams  and  workshops.  In  the  case  of  a  small  town  that  had  made  itself 
exceptionally  obnoxious,  the  besiegers  sometimes  had  resort  to  the  plan  of 
running  a  counter- wall  round  the  entire  circuit  of  the  fortifications,  which 
could  be  readily  guarded  by  successive  detachments  of  themselves  and  their 
allies  until  the  place  was  reduced  by  famine.  Athens,  indeed,  was  enabled 
by  her  opulence  to  keep  on  foot  considerable  bodies  of  troops  during  pro- 
tracted and  distant  campaigos.  Throughout  the  siege  of  Potidsea  her 
heavy-armed  infantry  at  no  time  fell  below  a  force  of  three  thousand 
shields,  every  man  receiving  pay  at  the  rate  of  twenty  pence  a  day.  She 
spent  in  all  half  a  million  of  money  upon  this  operation,  which  closely 
resembled  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  in  duration,  locality,  and  climate ;  and 
surpassed  it  in  the  misery  undergone  by  the  invading  army. 

Li  the  ranks  of  that  army  marched  a  pikeman  conspicuous  for  courage 
and  eccentricity,  with  whose  description  Alcibiades  amused  a  circle  of 
guests  over  the  wine  of  Agathon  the  tragic  poet, — ^having  already  taken  a 
good  deal  too  much  of  somebody  else's.  *^  You  must  know,"  said  he, 
**  that  Socrates  and  I  served  together  at  Potidaea,  and  belonged  to  the 
same  mess.  And  there,  whenever,  as  is  so  often  the  case  on  active 
service,  we  ran  short  of  provisions,  no  one  came  near  him  in  the  power 
of  enduring  privation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  had  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink,  he  showed  a  rare  capacity  for  enjoyment ;  and,  though  he  did 
not  care  for  wine,  if  put  to  it  he  could  sit  out  the  whole  table  ;  and  yet  no 
living  man  ever  saw  Socrates  the  worse  for  liquor  :  both  of  which  fsLcis  the 
present  company  are  likely  to  find  out  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  And 
during  the  depth  of  the  winter,  (and  a  winter  in  those  parts  is  no  trifle,) 
when  all  who  were  off  duty  kept  close  at  home,  and  the  men  on  guard 
turned  out  in  the  most  extraordinary  panoply  of  wrappers,  with  their  feet 
stuffed  into  sheepskins  and  rolls  of  felt,  this  wonderful  person  went  abroad 
in  that  old  cloak  we  aU  know  by  heart,  and  trudged  barefoot  through  the 
ice  and  snow  more  freely  than  his  comrades  who  had  taken  such  precau- 
tions against  the  cold. 

**  And  I  remember  well  that  one  morning  early,  as  he  was  going  about 
his  business,  an  idea  struck  him,  and  he  stood  still  to  examine  it.  And, 
when  it  did  not  resolve  itself,  to  his  satisfaction,  he  would  not  give  it  up, 
but  remained  standing  until  noon  came,  and  people  began  to  notice  him, 
and  to  say  among  themselves,  '  Socrates  has  been  standing  there  since 
morning,  thinking  something  out.*  Eventually  a  party  of  lonians,  after 
their  dinner,  finding  the  weather  sultry,  brought  out  some  bedding,  and 
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lay  down  in  the  open  air ;  keeping  an  eyo  on  him  meanwhile,  to  see 
whether  he  would  stand  there  all  night.  And  they  were  not  diaappointed, 
for  he  never  stirred  till  daylight,  when  he  saluted  tho  mbg  snn,  and 
went  his  way, 

.  *^  Then,  too,  yon  ought  to  have  witnessed  his  behaviour  on  the  < 
when  the  army  was  escaping  £rom  the  rout  of  Delium ;  where  I  wa«  ] 
in  the  cavabry,  and  he  in  the  line  of  spears.  When  our  people  broke  snd 
ran  he  walked  away  with  Laches.  And  I  fell  in  with  them,  and  bade  him 
keep  his  heart  up,  as  I  would  not  desert  him.  NoW|  as  I  waa  in  oompara- 
tive  safety  on  the  hack  of  my  horse,  I  could  watch  the  pair  at  my  leiFure : 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  which  was  the  more  cool  and  coUected.  For 
Socrates  marehed  along,  as  if  he  were  crossing  the  market-place  at  home, 
with  his  nose  cocked  up  and  his  eyes  busy  to  the  right  and  left,  just  i 
you,  Aristophanes,  described  him  in  your  burlesque,  quietly  scanning  { 
stream  of  friends  and  enemies  as  it  poured  by  with  an  air  which  most 
nnmxstakcably  proclaimed  to  all  in  the  neighhonrhood  that  whoever 
meddled  with  him  would  have .  cause  to  regrot  it.  And  so  he  bron^t 
himself  and  his  companion  safe  off  the  field ;  for,  when  a  man  earrit*s 
himself  in  that  fashion,  the  pursuers  generally  keep  their  dietanco,  and 
prefer  to  go  after  those  who  are  flying  helter-skelter." 

As  a  Greek  general  had  seldom  the  force  to  storm  a  city,  or  the  time 
to  starve  it  out,  he  for  the  most  part  conBned  himself  to  two  modes  of 
warfare.  He  would  enter  the  hostile  borders,  and  select  some  monntiiin 
village  planted  amidst  a  network  of  gorges  and  torrents,  or  some  ahoer 
rock  standing  out  like  an  island  from  the  sOrrounding  plain,  and  oeeupy 
it  with  a  party  of  light  troops,  horse  and  foot,  under  the  orders  of  na 
active  and  adroit  leader.  Or  perhaps  he  would  hunt  up  the  evicted 
inhabitants  of  some  town  which  had  perished  by  the  act  of  the^ 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  annoying,  and  plant  them  down  bodily  in 
territory  of  their  fbrmer  persecutors.  Among  all  the  calamities  of  war 
none  came  so  vividly  home  to  a  Greek  as  the  presence  of  a  r 
garrison  within  his  own  confines.  In  national  pride  he  c^^ 
Bpaniard,  whose  first  waking  thought  is  said  to  be  that  the  Engli 
is  in  Gibraltar.  And  apart  from  the  disgrace, — apart  from  the  bitter  eon 
fdouHness  that  tributary  populations  would  not  long  submit  to  the  i 
dancy  of  a  state  which  could  not  keep  the  enemy  off  its  own  soil,- 
were  the  daily  losses  by  excursions  of  the  foragers  into  the  adja 
country ;  the  expense  and  trouble  of  feeding  the  army  of  observatio 
which  watched  the  approaches,  and  maintaining  doubled  and  ire 
tfnards  along  the  city- walls  ;  the  sleeplessness;  the  worry  ;  the  bad  fbodjl 
the  bivouacs  in  the  snow ;  the  wear  ar.  1  tear  of  horsehoof^  amidst 
luvinea  where  the  fighting  lay ;  the  nightly  disappearance  of  slftrett 
smartest  and  most  Tolaabto  of  whom  were  always  the  first  to  he  %% 
that  they  had  an  asylum  close  at  hand.    During  tlie  Felo]  Wfl 

upwards  of  twenty  Uiousand  rtmawsys  aDflae>p«ted  theaisi  r 
refuge  in  the  Spartea  onipoet  of  Beoelea ;  ft&d,  owing  to  tbo  itterowoi 
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ezigencies  of  the  war  both  in  town  and  country,  AthenSi  to  qnote  the 
words  of  Thucjdides,  was  brought  from  the  condition  of  a  city  to  that  of 
a  military  station. 

Or  in  the  late  spring,  when  the  crops  were  still  in  the  ground,  the 
belligerent  who  was  tiie  stronger  or  the  more  enterprising  would  summon 
all  his  allies  to  some  conyenient  rendezvous,  and  repair  thither  himself 
with  eveiy  available  man  equipped  and  provisioned  for  a  campaign  of 
from  ten  to  thirty  days.  And  then  he  would  cross  the  frontier,  and  pour 
forth  a  deluge  of  spoilers  over  the  domain  of  his  unfortunate  rival.  Mean- 
while, in  expectation  of  the  coming  storm,  the  entire  rural  population 
of  the  invaded  country  would  have  betaken  itself  to  its  stronghdds.  If 
the  combatant  who  was  inferior  on  land  had  command  of  the  sea,  the 
cattle  would  have  been  ferried  across  to  the  nearest  friendly  islands ;  while 
the  agricultural  implements,  the  jars  of  wine,  the  fjEunily  gods,  the  frimiture, 
and  even  the  fixtures  of  the  homesteads,  would  have  been  packed  into 
carts  and  transported  within  the  walls  of  the  capital.  Unless  the  farmer 
was  lucky  enough  to  possess  a  town  residence  he  made  shift  to  live  in 
a  temple  or  an  outhouse,  or  even  to  encamp  gipsy-feshion  along  the 
inside  of  the  rampart.  It  must  have  been  sad  news  for  a  rural  proprietor, 
just  as  the  com  was  ripening  to  his  mind,  and  his  lambs  had  got  well 
through  the  perils  of  the  cold  weather,  and  the  fruit  was  sufficiently 
forward  to  allow  of  a  fair  guess  at  the  yield  of  figs  and  pomegranates, 
to  hear  that.  Spartan  cavalry  had  been  cutting  grass  within  a  league  of 
the  frontier.  It  must  have  cost  him  a  pang  to  abandon  his  cheerfrd  and 
wholesome  programme  of  country  pursuits  ;  the  morning  inspection  of  the 
Uood-colt  which  was  to  do  something  at  the  next  Isthmian  but  one ;  the 
evening  gossip  over  negus  and  chestnuts  about  the  latest  news  from 
Sicily,  and  the  best  receipt  for  pickling  olives ;  the  firesh  air ;  the  early 
nights ;  the  presidency  of  the  local  games  ;  the  observance  and  affection 
of  his  neighbours ;  the  presence  and  favour  of  the  paternal  deities  whom 
he  had  but  last  year  propitiated  with  a  new  bronze  hearth,  and  a  pair 
of  statuettes  from  the  hand  of  Phidias's  foreman.  To  exchange  all  this 
for  a  sojourn  in  the  hot  and  dreary  city,  where  bread,  and  vinegar,  and 
charcoal,  and  all  that  his  farm  gave  him  for  the  taking,  had  to  be  bought 
at  war  prices  ;  where  the  first  year  he  lodged  about  among  his  old  school- 
fellows, and  the  second  boarded  with  the  agent  who  in  more  prosperous 
times  disposed  of  his  wine  and  oil,  rmtil,  as  time  went  on,  and  peace 
seemed  more  remote  than  ever,  he  had  outstayed  his  welcome  in  eveiy 
quarter,  and  was  fain  to  squat  beneath  a  turret  on  the  battlement, 
beguiling  his  involuntary  idleness  by  speculating  whether  the  pillagers 
would  think  it  worth  their  while  to  cut  down  the  rest  of.  his  orchard,  and 
whether  the  slave  whom  he  had  left  in  charge  was  likely  to  keep  dark 
about  the  pear-tree  under  which  his  plate  was  buried. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  distress  of  the  half-fed  and  badly  sheltered 
multitude  during  these  most  unwelcome  annual  gatherings.  '  May  and 
June  in  the  Levant  are  at  best  trying  months,  and  must  indeed  have  been 
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tntoknible  in  ike  over^crowded  hyluuim  of  a  belengnerod  town  ; 
if  the  engmeers  of  the  aggressor  succeeded  in  dirertiiig  the  enppl  j  of  wat^r, 
Grecian  cities^  nover  Tctj  ricli  in  eauitaiy  appllanecg,  were  under  thesa^ 
circuzQstADc^^  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  inroads  of  disease  :  and  it 
in  such  a  pUght  that  Athens  first  harboured  the  fearfol  epidetnic  inminrr*! 
talized  by  Tbucjdides  in  the  simple  and  striking  uarrative  of  an  ejo- 
witness  and  a  sufferer,  whicJi  has  afibrded  matter  for  imitation  in  many 
langaageB  and  metres.     The  impatience  of  the  people  inside,  tormeDtod  bjr j 
drought  and  discomfort,  and  goaded  to  JeBperatton  by  the  scenes  of  rapti 
and  wanton   destruction  which   were  enacting  beneath   their  yerr  eyes, J 
would  inevitably  break  forth  b  a  cry  for  instant  combat.     Forgetting  that ' 
they  had  smTendered  their  land  to  depredfttion  because,  at  a  time  when 
their  judgment  could  be  better  tnisted*  ther  had  deliberately  come  to  th8_ 
canc]u£iIou  that  the  enemy  were  too  much  for  them  in  the  field,  th<fy^ 
would  assail  the  authorities  with  passionate  demands  for  permission  to 
strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  their  hearths  and  holdings.     At  such  a  criaia  a  ^ 
conscientious  piime  minister  or  commander-in-chief  had  indeed  a  i 
office :  and  the  more  so,  should  the  invaders  haye  been  carefol  to  i 
his  difficulties  by  ostentatiously  ercepting  his  property  from  the 
spoliation,  and  thereby  attaching  to  him  a  suspicion  of  treachery  anil 
collusion.     If  the  leading  man  had  the  character  required  to  withstand) 
imd  the  influence  to  restrain,  his  more  impulsiye  countrymen,  (a  seryica 
which  they  whom  ho  benefited  seldom  foi^ye  0<r  forgot^)  the  enemy  after ^ 
a  time  would  grow  tired  of  plundering  other  people's  crops,  and^  gori^eil 
with  booty,  would  march  home  to  gather  in  their  own* 

But  things  did  not  always  end  so  peaceably.     Unless  a  recent  i 
Lad  cooled  the  temper  of  the  weaker  party  the  tldrd  or  fotuili  ^j  nf  { 
foray  often  witnessed  the  forces  of  the  two  cities  drawn  out  face  to  faoeS] 
Free  from  Uio  smoke  of  a  modern  engagement,  and  the  fog  and  drizzle  ( 
a  suburban  British  review,  an  Hellenic  battle  must  have  been  a 
fciight.     In  purple  tunics  and  burnished  armour  the  men  stood  iev 
and  twenty  deep  beneath  a  glittering  forest  of  spear-hettds,     'II  > 

were  well-to-do  had  no  lack  of  gold  about  their  greaves  and  broastplat^^s, 
and  were  dandified  in  plumes  and  sword-belts ;  while  even  the  poorMlj 
citl^n  wore  a  helmet  fashioned  by  the  exquisite  taste  of  a  Greek  i 
It  must  have  been  a  trial  for  the  nerves  of  the  bravest  to  stnnd  biting  hii 
moustache ;  humming  a  bar  of  the  Piean  which  he  was  to  sing  within  thai 
next  quarter  of  an  hour;    wondering  whether  his  widow  would  mtirrf 
again;  hoping  that  the  cobbler  on  his  right  might  not  turn  tail,  or  Ihtt  i 
teacher  of  gymnastics  on  his  left  shove  him  out  of  the  hue ;  dimly  con*] 
tcboa  meanwhile  ihixi  hl>$  ccloDel  was  exhorting  him  in  a  serieat  of 
tamed  periods  to  bethink  himself  of  the  tomb  which  covered  those  mho^ 
died    in    Thermopylae,   and  the    trophy  whicit  atood  on  the  beaeh   at 
Arl4:uiiiuum.      And  then  the    s'       *  ,  '    ■ 

struck  up;  and  the  whulu  ai« 
treaki^g  into   a  run  when    only   a  tcfv  hutidreii   yards   K^pfimteii  the 
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approaching  lines.  And,  as  the  distance  between  grew  shorter,  and  tho 
tramp  of  the  enemy  mingled  with  their  own,  the  front-rank  men  had 
just  time  to  try  and  imagine  that  the  countenances  of  the  people  opposite 
looked  like  flinching,  and  that  the  notes  of  their  war-chant  had  begun  to 
fiedter,  and  the  next  second  there  would  be  a  crash  of  pikes,  and  a  grating 
of  bucklers,  and  a  clutching  of  beards ;  and  those  who  would  fain  be 
home  again  were  pushed  on  by  the  mass  behind,  excited  at  hearing 
others  fighting,  and  with  no  steel  at  its  own  throat ;  and,  after  five 
minutes  of  thrusting,  and  shouting,  and  fierce  straining  of  foot,  and 
knee,  and  shoulder,  the  less  determined  or  the  worse  disciplined  of  the 
two  hosts  would  learn,  by  one  more  cruel  experience,  the  old  lesson 
that  life  as  well  as  honour  is  for  those  who  retain  their  self-respect  and 
their  shields. 

Bomantio  as  were  the  incidents  of  a  pitched  battle  on  land,  tho 
accompaniments  of  an  ancient  sea-fight  appear  still  more  diverting  to  an 
English  reader :  for  a  naval  action  consisted  in  driving  one  against 
another  ships  almost  as  slender  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people 
whom  they  carried  as  the  racing-boats  built  by  Messrs.  Searle,  of  Oxford. 
Athens,  in  her  day  of  greatness,  far  surpassed  all  other  powers  in  this 
branch  of  warfare.  Her  valiant  and  noble  bearing  during  the  Persian 
affiiirs  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  as  con« 
trasted  with  the  underhand  self-seeking  policy  of  Sparta,  gained  her  the 
general  confidence  and  esteem,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  her  empire, 
which  ere  long  comprehended  most  of  tho  islands  and  maritime  cities  of 
the  Grecian  world.  Honourably  won,  her  supremacy  was  upheld  and 
extended  by  far  more  questionable  procedures,  and  soon  degenerated  into 
an  execrable  tyranny.  She  converted  the  contingent  of  gaUeys  due  to 
the  national  fleet  from  each  of  those  whom  she  was  still  pleased  to  call 
her  allies  into  a  contribution  of  money,  and  in  so  far  contrived  to  lessen 
the  number  of  states  which  kept  on  foot  a  war-navy ;  while  with  the  fimds 
thus  obtained  she  put  on  the  stocks  annually  from  twenty  to  thirty  keels 
— a  supply  which  enabled  her  to  maintain  an  average  of  three  hundred 
ships  laid  up  in  ordinary.  This  department  was  managed  with  true 
republican  economy.  Mr.  Seely*s  mouth  may  well  water  when  he  reads 
that  the  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  constructor  of  the  Athenian 
Admiralty  fell  short  of  seven  hundred  pounds.  The  galleys  were  called  by 
every  pretty  female  name  whose  etymology  contained  an  allusion  to  tho 
sea ;  and,  when  the  list  of  Nausicaas  and  Nauphante^  had  been  exhausted, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  abstract  qualities,  "  Health,"  "  Foresight,"  and 
the  like  ;  or  to  words  of  happy  omen,  such  as  "  The  Fair  Voyage," 
**  The  Sovereign,"  and  **  The  Saviour  of  the  State."  The  Romans,  who 
took  to  the  water  on  compulsion,  and  never  could  be  brought  to  under- 
stand how  anybody  should  prefer  to  fight  on  a  deck  who  could  get  a  bit 
of  firm  and  dry  turf,  thought  masculine  appellations  quite  good  enough 
for  vessels  which  they  loved  one  less  than  another. 

The  imperial  city  prudently  monopolized  nautical  skill  by  taking  care 

^^— 'Si 
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that  her  petty  officers,  whose  exceUcnce  was  acknowledged  hjr  her  riTrnk 
with  degpair  and  envy,  ehonld  be  one  and  all  of  pare  Attic  blood.  Thet© 
was  the  master,  who  superintended  the  gailing  of  the  vessel  when  the  wiail 
allowed  the  canvas  to  be  spread  ;  the  hoatewain,  who  inBtnicted  the  rowieni, 
gave  them  the  time  with  his  Ante,  and  picked  out  men  with  straight  barks 
and  strong  loins  to  handle  the  heavy  sweeps  of  the  tipper  tier ;  and  li 
steersman^  whose  aim  it  was  to  avoid  the  direct  shock  of  the  enemy's 
and  by  a  dexterons  manceuvre  to  strike  her  amidships  or  asierDf 
Away  a  bank  of  oars^  break  her  mdder,  or  perhaps  sink  her  ontright 
all  hands  on  board*  Her  vast  resources  gave  Athens  the  command  of  the 
labour-market,  and  permitted  her  to  take  into  pay  from  every  port  in 
Greece  crowds  of  seamen  to  perform  the  subordinate  dnties  of  the  ship* 
But,  though  at  ordinary  times  the  bulk  of  the  rowers  were  fordgft 
mercenaries,  on  occasions  of  urgent  public  danger  the  state  somiDODied 
all  her  citizens  who  were  not  touched  in  the  wind  to  help  in  polling 
along  her  galleys.  There  is  something  quaint  in  the  notion 
iEschylus  and  Lysiaa  must  have  been  familiar  with  those 
which  a  college  crew  know  bo  well,  and  in  all  probabihty  prided  them 
selves  on  a  pet  salve  for  raw  fingers,  or  a  knowing  receipt  for  training. 
Aristophanes  writes  with  contempt  of  sluggards  who  could  not  show  an 
honourable  blister  earned  in  their  country^g  cause,  and  commends  one  of 
his  characters  for  placing  a  soft  cushion  beneath  an  old  hero  who  had 
fought  at  8akmis. 

From  the  causes  enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  Athens  wis 
always  beforehand  with  her  adrersaries,  and  establiahed  a  va^t  naval 
superiority  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  At  an  early  period  of  thu 
Peloponnesian  War,  Phormio,  an  old  salt  of  the  best  Attic  school,  with  a 
score  of  ships,  went  straight  into  the  midst  of  a  fleet  of  forty-seven  trircmeEt, 
and  captured  twelve  of  them  after  a  fight  which  apparently  did  not  last  an 
many  mimitefl.  The  result  is  less  marvellous  when  we  learn  that  ihb 
allies  arranged  their  galleys  in  a  circle  with  prows  outwards,  like  fho 
Spokes  of  a  wheel ;  a  formation  which  the  land-breeze  blowing  down  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  soon  converted  into  a  hopeless  medley.  While  the  men 
were  swearing  at  their  neighbours  and  shoving  each  other  apart  witli 
poles,  the  Athenian  admiral  bore  down  on  them  with  his  squadron  of  crack 
Bailors  following  him  in  single  file.  The  Peloponnesians  soon  appeared 
again,  reinforced  to  a  sum  total  of  seventy-seven  vessels,  and  this  time 
much  better  commanded.  Phormio,  by  an  act  of  carelessness,  was  forced 
to  fight  at  a  disadvantage,  lost  nine  of  his  ships,  and  had  to  ran  for  it* 
But,  when  the  action  seemed  to  have  been  already  decided  against  Llni. 
the  hindmost  of < the  fugitives,  noticing  oDe  of  the  hostile  galleys  consid 
ahead  of  the  main  body,  dodged  round  a  merchantman  which  bappcTi^i;  lo 
be  lying  at  anchor,  and  sent  the  presiuuptuoua  foe  to  the  boft^-^m  :  \m\  nol 
before  the  Lacedfemoniau  admiral,  who  wiwi  on  board  tli' 
had  found  time  to  stab  hlm***^  with  his  sword.  Upon  u.  .,.. 
Athenians  recovered  their  eonra^,  tam^  on  their  pursnetiSt  drov« 
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ihem  exactly  seven  times  tbeir  own  nmnber  in  ignominious  rout,  and 
recaptured  all  that  they  had  lost,  besides  taking  six  of  the  enemy. 

Accommodating  themselves  as  best  they  might  to  the  overwhelming 
disparity  in  fighting  power,  the  Spartans  adopted  the  usual  course  of  a 
belligerent  who  cannot  keep  the  sea,  and  freely  granted  letters  of  marque 
among  their  naval  allies.  Elastic  Greek  consciences  soon  began  to  ignore 
the  faint  line  which  separates  privateering  from  piracy ;  and  a  Megarian 
corsair  was  very  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  fishermen  and  traders  with 
whom  she  fell  in  did  or  did  not  own  allegiance  to  Attic  rule.  All  prisoners, 
especially  those  whose  dialect  and  credentials  ought  to  have  exempted 
them  from  capture,  were  killed  as  soon  as  caught,  and  hidden  away  by 
night  among  the  ravines  which  ran  down  to  thensoast.  The  public  mind, 
in  a  general  way  not  over  particular  with  regard  to  human  life,  appears  to 
have  considered  that  this  proceeding  carried  somewhat  to  excess  the 
principle  of  dead  men  telling  no  tales.  Accordingly,  when  shortly  after- 
wards the  Athenians  found  means  to  seize  some  Spartan  Commissioners 
who  were  passing  through  a  neutral  country  on  their  way  to  the  Persian 
Court,  the  whole  party  were  conducted  to  Athens,  put  to  death  without 
trial  or  inquiry,  and  thrown  down  a  chasm  among  some  rocks,  as  a 
solemn  reprisal  for  the  outrages  conmiitted  by  the  Peloponnesian  free- 
booters :  a  sure  method  of  anticipating  summarily  the  objectionii  of  the 
international  jurists  on  the  other  side,  who  indeed  had  against  them  an 
awkward  precedent  in  the  case  of  the  heralds  of  Darius,  whom  sixty  years 
back  the  Lacedaemonian  authorities  had  disposed  of  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar,  even  to  the  smallest  details. 
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I  MBT  liim  first  at  the  Hotel  Peninsnlaire,  Puerta  del  Sol,  Madnd.     He 
irafl  then  about  forty  years  old,  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  imd  I 
powerfully  put  together.     To  some  who  read  this  ho  is  very  likely  known  ;J 
if  BO,  they  wiU  endoi^e  my  opmion,  I  am  sure,  that  a  more  charming] 
eompiuiion  iu  every  way  it' is  impossible  to  have.     How  full  of  informatioa  I 
ho  was  1    How  thoroughly  he  knew  Spain  !    He  had  carried  a  pantaloon  ? — - 
no  it  couldn't  have  been  a  pantaloon — I  must  mean  a  mandoline  !    I  don*t  \ 
ibjnl;  Ihat  was  quite  it.     Bandaloon  ?     YeSi  it  must  have  been  a  banda* 
loon — in  the  Carllst  War.     He  could  point  out  to  you  the  spot  wherej 
Buch  and   such    a  friend   had  fallen  in  the  revolutions.      l\Tiat  stofieftl 
he  had  of  brigands,  duels,  campa    and  courts!     What  coantryman  w 
he?     Well,  I  should  think  originally  he  was  Insh,  but  for  the   latter 
twenty  years  of  his  lifo  he  had  lived  in  Spain.     Ho  it  was  who  took 
mo   to  my  first  bull-fight — not  that  I  am  going  to  give  you  an  aocoimi  ■ 
of  one  now ;  it  has  bt!en  done  often,  and  badly  enough  by  moralists  and 
members  of  the  Society  Ibr  the  Prevention  of  Craelty  to  Animals — I  will 
merely  say  (I  know  one  or  two  gentlemen  in  England  who  will  agree  with 
me)  that  I  would  go,  as  I  havo  done,  from  one  end  of  Spain  to  another 
to  see  a  good  bull- fight.     I  consider  it  the  moet  exciting  and  beautifiU'' 
spectacle  to  be  seen  in  the  present  day.     Yes  I  it  was  with  Don  Rieardo 
that  1  went  to  my  first  bull-fight:  he  an  old  connoisseur  sitting  eloe^i 
to  me,  pointing  out  the  various  points,  &c.  &e.     How  I  enjoyed  it !     Audi 
between  tho  intervids  he  told   me  of  the   scene  of  bloodshed   he    had 
once  seen  in  that  Plaza  de  Toros. 

"The   seaBon/*  said  Don   Rieardo,    '*had    been  remarkably   duU: 
either  the   people   wero  poorer  than   usual,  or  the  bulls   were   of  i 
inferior  breed :  one  thing  was  very   certain,   that  fight  after  fight  took  I 
place,   and   the   Plaza,  instead  of  Inung  crowded,  as  it  is  to-day,  ¥ritli  j 
ten  thousand  people,  had   a  beggarly  two  or  three   hundred  scatterod 
about*     It  became  evident  that  the    contractor,   unless   he  eonld   fill 
the  ring  again,  would  shortly  be  a  ruined  man.     It  chanced  that  abotit , 
this    time   there   arrived  In   Madrid  a  trayellLng    menagarie ;    amoogBl  ^ 
other  animals  it   contained   a  very  fine   tiger.      An  idea  luitered  Into 
the   head  of  the  contractur  Umt  he  would  entertain  the  gay  world  of 
Madrid  with  a  epectade  such  as  had  not  been  aeeo  8mce  tho  dayt  of 
tlie  r  T^  '        fti^r  a  gocul  deal  of  bargaining,  fi  ' 

in  [I  ,ri  his  large  tiger,  and  a  thy  or  tvi 

wards  the  walia   of  Madrid  wero   placarded  with   announcemivots  of  • 
f;  -i.t  o,,.*  t.  .^T,!,^  ^^)^^  place  on  a  certain  day  beiweon  *tt  tigeir  of  enormooi 
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size  and  ferocity,*  and  a  bull  of  the  celebrated  breed  of  Don  Fulano. 
The  day  arrived,  and  the  Plaza  was  crowded.  Now  a  ];>all-fight  generally 
averages  about  two-and-a-half  hoars,  and  the  contractor  had  bothered 
his  brain  how  he  should  spin  the  time  out.  He  began  accordingly  with 
a  fight  between  a  bulldog  and  a  donkey.** 

<'  Good  gracious/'  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  ''  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  was  worth  seeing.** 

"  Indeed,*'  continued  Don  Ricardo,  **  it  proved  a  most  excellent  fight, 
and  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  before  the  bulldog  was  killed:  most 
of  us  thought  the  bulldog  would  be  the  conqueror,  .till  we  saw  how 
cleverly  the  donkey  struck  him  with  his  fore-feet,  and  fell  upon  him  with 
his  knees,  when  the  dog  seized  him  by  the  throat.  This  being  ended,  the 
sand  raked  over,  the  band  finished  Uieir  tune,  and  the  multitude  hanging 
over  the  sides  of  the  arena  in  that  breathless  silence  which  always  precedes 
the  letting  out  of  the  bull — the  door  was  flung  back,  and  a  noble  bull 
dashed  into  the  ring  with  that  impetuous  rush  which  is  so  fine.  He 
galloped  wildly  round  the  ring  once  or  twice,  apparently  astonished  at 
finding  nothing  to  encounter,  and  then  took  up  bis  position  in  the  centre 
of  the  arena,  pawing,  and  shaking  his  curly  black  locks  over  his  small 
stag-like  muzzle.  A  door  facing  him  was  then  opened  and  the  tiger  was 
let  out.  It  was  very  singular  to  remark  the  different  way  thai  the  tiger 
came  out  of  his  den  ;  no  wild  rush  or  roar,  but  sneaking  out  of  his  cell  he 
crept  close  to  the  barrier,  and  crouching  against  it,  looked  with  half-closed 
eyes  at  his  enemy.  The  bull  directly  he  saw  him  gave  one  or  two  wild 
snorts,  full  of  vigour  and  passion,  and  backed  a  few  paces.  He  did  not 
seem  afraid,  but  conscious  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  dangerous  enemy, 
not  to  be  trifled  with ;  so  they  continued  gazing  at  each  other  for  some 
seconds.  Presently  the  tiger  seemed  to  crouch  gradually  lower  and  lower 
till  he  lay  literally  ventre  a  terre,  and  commenced  dragging  himself  paw 
by  paw  nearer  to  the  bull.  He  in  his  turn  retreated  two  or  three  steps, 
and  then  stood  still  awaiting  the  event — no  movement  but  an  occasional 
petulant  shake  of  his  head,  and  a  slight  noise  like  a  deep  sigh.  You 
might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the  Plaza,  so  intense  was  the  excitement 
as  inch  by  inch  the  tiger  drew  near.  Suddenly  i  in  a  moment !  he  seemed 
to  double  himself  into  a  ball,  and  then  fly  out  like  a  piece  of  watch-spring, 
but  with  no  roar,  in  perfect  silence  he  sprang  I  A  wild  furious  snort  on  the 
bull's  part  as  ho  met  him,  and  we  saw  him  receive  the  tiger  full  on  his 
horns;  for  an  instant  one  claw  hung  on  the  bull's  glossy  shoulder,  and 
then  he  fell  a- corpse  on  the  sand,  for  the  bull's  horn  penetrated  the  chest 
and  heart.  The  conqueror  sniffed  once  or  twice*  at  the  body,  made  a 
plunge  at  it,  and  then  cantered  round  the  ring  as  if  aware  of  the  gallant 
feat  he  had  accomplished.  The  band  struck  up  a  lively  air,  in  cantered 
the  mules,  the  dead  tiger  was  dragged  out,  the  bull  shut  up,  and  the 
spectators  sat  still.  (About  throe-quarters  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  the 
unlucky  contractor  had  nothing  more  provided  for  his  patrons.)  After 
waiting  a  httle   while,  the   shout,    uttered  in  that  peculiar  sing-song 
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ays  used  in  the  bull-ring,  began   of   'Otra  iigrill    Obm  tigUl  *    II 
Ims  taken  np  br  Toice  after  Toice,  tiU  ihe  whole  circo  ranp:  with  this  chimt* 

*  Otra  tigra.'  (Anj  one  who  has  been  to  a  buU -fight  will  most  likelj  haT« 
beard  the  cry  of  either  '  Otro  toro/  or  '  fuego/  and  will  be  able  to  put 
the  proper  ttiDo  to  it,  for  it  is  impossible  to  describe  it.)  The  contimcior 
was  furious,  nmd — ^he  knew  not  what  to  do ;  he  rushed  into  the  ring, 
begged  for  mercy,  assured  his  friends  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  procupt 

*  another  tiger.*  Still  the  cry  went  steadily  on  •  Otra  tigra.  *  Then 
contractor  became  nervous,  then  frightened,  mid  finally  fied.  Then 
copitan-geuei-al  announced  from  the  queen *s  box  that  the  fight  wab 
find  requested  the  populace  to  withdraw.  No  notice  ;  nothing  but  the 
'  Otra  tigra.^  Then  the  military  were  called  in  f\nd  ordered  to  clear  the 
ling  (a  regiment  is  always  on  guard  outside  during  a  bull-fight) ;  then  the 
manolas  began  t^  strike  the  little  wax  matches  they  carry — then  some  cmo 
set  light  to  a  paper  fan,  and  in  another  minute  all  the  manolaa  we» 
lighting  the  hangings  and  the  benches*  Then,  alas  1  some  one  gave  thi 
order  to  fire,  and  the  troops  fired  I  Borne  twenty  were  killed  and  woimde*!, 
the  remainder  of  us  fled,  as  hard  as  we  could.  Bo  ended  this  fight 
between  a  tiger  and  bull,"  said  Don  Ricardo,  **  I  remained  till  the 
firing  began,  when  I  bolted  as  hard  as  I  could  go,  for  one  nerer  knows 
in  this  country  when  a  revolution  may  break  out,  or  on  what  pro* 
tance;  I  have  myself  seen  serious  outbreaks  for  less  reason*  The 
military  were  blamed  by  some,  but  defended  by  many  on  the 
that  if  they  had  not  fired,  Madrid  might  in  a  few  hours  have  been 
fiames,  as  indeed  was  very  likely  with  such  an  exoitable  people  as  the 
Spaniards.*' 

The  bull  who  had  fought  so  well,  I  believe,  was  spared  and  sent  to  th^ 
stud.    I  have  only  heard  of  one  other  instance  of  a  buir^  -.][ 

granted  him,  and  a  lawsuit  was  going  on  about  him^  when  I  was  ui_ 

(1861).  He  was  a  one-homed  bull,  and  had  performed  prodigies  of  valoi 
Horse  after  horse  went  down  before  him  ;  at  last  the  supply  of  boroes 
short,  the  buU  having  killed  some  twenty- five.  This  was  annotmeed, 
the  people  demanded  the  bull's  life,  which  was  granted:  a 
instance  of  mercji  and  proving  what  uncommonly  good  pport  he  must 
showed  for  a  Spaniard  to  cry,  **  Hold,  enough."  The  contractor  sent  him 
up  to  his  farm  ;  the  Ineeder  of  the  bull,  however,  sued  the  contmrtt 
statiug  that  he  sold  the  bull  to  be  killed,  not  to  propagate  his  valua 
breed,  the  contractor  statbg  he  bought  him  to  do  what  he  Uked  with 
This  case,  as  I  said  before,  was  going  on  whilfrt  I  was  in  Madrid,  but  h^ 
it  ended  I  know  not,— ^I  should  fear  the  poor  brute  was  candomnciL 
have  always  experienti'd  at  bnll-fights  tlie  greatest  potirtesy ; 
however,  Spaniards  will  remark  upon  a  stranger  if  be  happens  to  baf^ 
thing  very  peculiar  on,  as  in  tlxe  case  of  an  £ngU«liiDnn«  a  ftie&d  of  Don 
Hicardo,  whom  he  chttperooed  to  the  bull-rin  "  '    '      "^t? 

had  been  ahowery,  and  Mr,  A had  put  np 

the  time  the  public   were  waiting  for  the  eintranoe  of  the  fiisl 
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this  coat  attracted  the  attention  of  No.  6.  (I  need  not  explain  at 
length  what  No.  6  is — ^better  known  as  Nmnero  Seis — as  those  who 
know  the  Plaza  de  Toros  at  Madrid  will  doubtless  remember  it.  Suffice 
it  to  BBjf  that  it  is  a  large  box  on  the  ground  floor,  capable  of  con- 
taining some  800  or  400  persons,  and  in  which  the  connoisseurs  in  bull- 
fighting  always  take  up  their  position.  No.  6  is  more  dreaded  than  the 
press,  and  I  db  not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  torreadors  fight, 
entirelj  at  No.  6,  and  watch  its  occupants  as  eagerly  as  an  author  might 
glance  nervously  at  the  face  of  some  well-known  critic,  on  the  appearance 

for  the  first  night  of  a  new  play.)    The  coat,  then,  of  Mr.  A haying 

attracted  No.  6,  they  considered  it  necessaiy  to  make  some  remark  upon 
it,  and  a  sing-song  was  begun  of  (translated),  '<  That  he  take  off  his  mack- 
in-tdsh.    That  he  take  off  his  mack-in-tosh."    This  repeated  by  four  or  fire 

hundred  yoices,  whilst  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  made  Mr.  A feel 

very  uncomfortable,  and  turning  to  Don  Ricardo:  "  What  on  earth  are 
they  saying  ?  and  why  are  they  all  looking  this  way  ?  *'  Don  Ricardo  had 
to  explain  that  they  wished  him  to  take  his  coat  off.    "  Oh,  certainly," 

replied  Mr.  A ,  and  immediately  pulled  it  off— when  the  chorus  directly 

changed  into  **  Gratias,  Caballero  I  Gratias,  Caballero  I "  The  bull,  however, 
was  a  long  time  making  his  appearance,  and  No.  6  found  the  time  heavy 
cm  their  hands,  so  the  chorus  began  again,  '<  That  he  put  on  his  mack- 
in-tosh.   That  he  put  on  his  mack-in-t5sh."    **  What  on  earth  is  it  now  ?*' 

inquired  poor  Mr.  A ,  and  Don  Bicardo  had  again  to  explain  that 

No.  6  thought  that  after  all  Mr.  A looked  better  in  his  mackintosh. 

Very  good-naturedly  he  again  complied.  The  attention  of  nearly  the 
whole  Plaza  had  by  this  time  been  directed  to  the  unlucky  owner  of  the 
mackintosh,  and  no  sooner  had  he  strug^ed  into  it,  than  an  enormous 
chorus,  from  all  sides,  burst  out  of  '*  (hatias,  CabaUerS  I  Ghratias,  Cabal- 
]er5 !  "  accompanied  with  bows  and  smiles  from  all  directions.     Luckily 

for  Mr.  A ,  at  this  minute  the  bull  dashed  into  the  ring  and  he  was 

left  in  peace. ' 

One  day,  I  remember  walking  past  a  certain  banking-house  in  Madrid, 
when  Don  Bicardo  stopped  me,  and  pointing  to  the  house  said,  **  Ah ! 
in  that  house  I  met  that  wonderful  fellow  who  called  himself  '  General 
Plantagenet  Harrison.'  Did  you  ever  meet  him?"  I  had  to  own  my 
ignorance,  though  I  daresay  many  who  read  this  will  remember  his  name 
— some  perhaps  with  sorrow.  "  Well,"  continued  Don  Ricardo,  "  I  will 
tell  you  my  experience  with  him,  and  his  doings  in  this  country,  as  I  was 
behind  the  scenes  and  know  the  circumstances  intimately. 

''I  was  sitting  with  Senor  Tal,  the  banker,  one  day,  chatting  and 
smoking,  when  a  clerk  came  into  the  room  and  said,  'A  gentleman, 
Benor  Tal,  who  wishes  to  see  you.*  '  What  about  ? '  *  I  know  not  I  * 
*  Tell  him  I'm  busy.'  The  clerk  went  off,  but  came  back  in  a  minute, 
saying  the  gentleman  said  his  business  was  urgent,  and  that  he  must  see 
the  Senor.  *  Well,  well,  show  him  in.  Don't  go,  Don  Ricardo,'  as  I  was 
preparing  to  rise.    I  accordingly  sat  down  again,  and  in  a  second  or  two 
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tiie  dark  opened  ono  of  the  large  folding  doors  whioh  luro  so  eomtnofi  m 
Bpaiii-     Wo  could  see  no  one,  bnt  an  authoritative  voice  said  in  exeaUeqfl 
Bpfinish,  *  Open  the  other  door.*     The  astouished   clerk  flimg  open  tli^ 
other  door,  and  admitted  a  remarkably  handsome^  I  might  almost  e&y^ 
noblo-looking  man.     Both  of  ua  rose  almost  involuntarily  and  bowej,  ho 
acknowledged  our  courtesy  very  slightly,  and  looking  at  us — *  Which   of 
you  gentlemen  ia  the  Seiior  Tal  ? '     Tiil  replied  by  a  !c(W  bow.     The 
tmknown   then    advanced  and   taking  out   a   pocket-book  presented  ft« 
card  with  *  General  Flantagenet  II  turrit  on  ^  engraved  on  it.     Here  bowiidl 
and  then  the  general  took  out  some  papers  from  his  book,  saying,  *  I  halfl 
Bome  circular  notes  of  Messrs*  Ferris  and  Barker,  whose  correspondent  jovi 
are,  I  believe,  and  as  I  require  a  largish  sum,  I  preferred  seeing  yon,  so 
that  there  might  be  no  delay/     Benor  Tal  took  the  notes  and  lett4?r  of 
introduction.     Everything  was  in  due  form.     *  WiU  you  kindly  sign  yotir 
name,  General  Han'ison,  on  the  back  of  the  notes.*     This  was  soon  donis 
and  the  signatures  compared,     *  Do  you  wish  for  the  whole  sum?*  (It 
was  1,500/.)     *  No ;  1,000/.  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to-night,  1  hope — 
perhaps  if  I  take  more  it  may  tempt  me  to  play  higher  than  I  care  for-^^ 
as  I  see  you  have  a  very  nice  eercle  here/     The  clerk  in  the  nieantlnill 
had  been  despatched  to  the  bank  to  get  the  money,  and  the  General  con- 
tinued talking  to  us  till  bis  return,  when  he  took  his  thousand  in  notes, 
and  stuffing  them  carelessly  into  his  coat-pocket,  bowed  and  withdrew. 
Benor  Tal  was,  I  found,  as  much  charmed  w^th  our  visitor  as  myseUl 
Though  an  Englishman  ho  spoke  Spanish,  literally  like  a  native,  that  is  to 
say,  an  educated  one  ;  his  evident  acquaintance  with  all  that  wag  going  on 
iu  the  world  perfectly  astonished  us.     Kings  and  queens-— emperors  mad 
pxinces — all  seemed  to  bo  his  intimate  Mends,  yet  at  the  same  time  tliera 
was  no  brag,  but  their  names  seemed  to  come  accidentally  and  easily  from 
his  mouth.     Before  we  parted  we  agreed  that  we  would  meet  at  the  dtth 
iu  the  evening,  so  that  we  might  have  an  opportonity  of  bettering  our 
acquaintance  with  the  General*     Pimcfeually  at  ten  o^clock^  tli  I 

entered  the  club,  and  found  Scnor  Tal  awaiting  me  in  the  i  ^  K 
He  told  me  the  General  had  not  yet  airived,  so  we  sat  down,  lighted 
our  cigarettes  and  waited*  Eleven,  and  at  length  twelve  o'clock  strnek, 
and  no  General  appeared.  So,  tired  of  waiting,  we  agri^ed  (hat  he  most 
be  tired  with  his  journey  and  had  gone  to  bed,  to  wliich  place  we  mtfeo 
went  off, 

**  Next  morning,  whilst  I  was  reading  the  Viario  after  break&si,  I  hoanl 
a  hurried  step  on  the  stairs,  and  in  another  second  Stnor  Tal  rushed  into 
tho  room  and  flung  himself  down  in  a  chair,  with  a  gesture  of  pctibrt 
despair,  *  Wliat  is  it,  my  clear  Tal  *?  Bjink  broke  ?  *  *  Remi  this,'  ho 
replied,  handing  me  a  slip  of  paper  from  the  tel(vgraph*oiHee.  I  t^N>k  tt 
and  found  tho  following  words  as  near  as  I  can  remombnr.  *  A  notoriotu 
English   swimllor,    ctUlIug   hims<ilf  General   Pirn  '  ,.    anil 

travelling  with  forged  pi vc'ularnotes  on  McfetRrs.  F«  injutl 

left  B^youue^  ^here  hd  naccoeded  ia  obiaining  some  600/.  m  TOO/,  from 
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tLd  correspondents  ;  it  is  confidently  believed  ho  is  now  in  Madrid. 
Bi}v\'are  of  him.  Should  he  present  himself  at  your  office,  give  immediate 
information  to  the  police.  He  is  six  feet  high,  black  beard,  commanding 
presence,  and  grand  air.     Speaks  Spanish  like  a  native.'  4 

"  I  handed  it  back  to  poor  Tal  with  a  sigh.  I  sincerely  felt  for  him  ; 
if  we  had  only  known  this  the  day  before,  what  a  capture  we  might  have 
made !  However,  it  was  no  good  crying  over  spilledtmilk,  so  I  advised  Tal 
to  telegraph  down  to  Sevilla  to  his  correspondent  and  warn  him,  in  case 
the  General  had  gone  that  road.  Tal  took  my  advice  and  did  so,  but  too 
late ;  the  General  had  presented  himself  that  morning  in  Sevilla,  received 
500/.,  and  left  the  town  again.** 

The  remainder  of  the  story  was  told  me  by  an  intimate  friend  who 
was  in  Malaga  at  the  time  this  conclusion  took  place. — It  appears  that 
the  General  bethought  him  en  route  from  Sevilla  to  Malaga,  that  General 
Plantagenet  Harrison  was  becoming  too  well-known  a  character,  and  that 
he  had  better  disappear  for  the  present.  On  his  arrival  in  Malaga,  he 
took  a  private  carriage  and  drove  to  the  quarters  of  the  capitan-general  of 
the  city,  whose  character  he  had,  no  doubt,  previously  ascertained.  He 
was  granted  an  audience,  and  on  the  entrance  of  the  capitan-general  the 
following  conversation  took  place  : — 

Capitan — **  I  am  very  much  at  the  disposition  of  your  worship.  In 
what  manner  can  I  serve  you  ?  ** 

The  Unknown  —  **Be  seated,  Senor  Caballero"  (said  in  a  regal 
manner). 

The  Capitan  obeyed  with  reverence,  whilst  the  Unknown  delivered 
himself  as  follows : — 

**  I  have  lately  been  travelling  through  England  and  France :  noi^  I 
have  come  into  your  country,  which  I  find  pleasant  and  agreeable. 
I  have  sufiered  so  much  in  England  and  France  from  state  receptions, 
orations,  court  etiquette,  &c,  &c.,  that  I  determined,  on  arrival  in  Spain, 
to  travel  entirely  incognito,  and  ci^oy  your  country  in  peace  and  quiet. 
Still  I  only  think  it  due  to.  you,  the  capitan-general  of  Malaga,  to  tell 

you,  on  condition  that  you  keep  it  strictly  secret,  that  Prince (here 

he  mentioned  the  name  of  a  well-known  Bussian  prince  of  the  blood)  is 
staying  in  your  town." 

The  capitan  was  perfectly  overwhelmed  with  delight  and  vanity. 
He  positively  refused  to  allow  the  prince  (for  so  we  must  call  him  now) 
to  leave  the  house,  his  baggage  must  be  sent  for,  the  best  rooms  given 
np  to  him;  in  fact,  he  must  be  the  capitan's  honoured  guest  for  as 
long  as  he  would  stay.  After  refusing  for  some  time  the  prince  at  last 
consented,  under  the  strict  conditions  of  secresy,  which  the  capitan 
faithfully  promised  him.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  old  gentleman 
seen  the  prince  snugly  settled  in  his  best  room,  than  h&  ordered  out  his 
carriage  and  made  a  triumphal  tour  to  the  houses  of  all  the  chief  men 

of  Malaga,  to  announce  the  capture  of  such  a  rare  bird  as  Prince . 

Great  was  the  excitement,  and  the  governor  was  obliged  to  promise  an 
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myitntion  to  most  of  ihem  to  preTent  their  unmediaielj  comukg  to  pay 
their  reepocis. 

Thb  capi tan-genera]  next  moming)  with  great  diffidence,  amionzie^  to 
the  prince  that  a  few  frienda  were  coming  to  dinner,  hoping  the  prinoo 
would  not  refuse  to  dine  with  them;  if  8o  he  ahonld  haTe  hia  dinner 
O0rved  in  a  jmvatc  room.  The  prince,  however,  was  most  gracious,  aud 
ynmld.  be  happy  to  make  the  ncquaintaneo  of  the  capitim's  friends*  On 
entering  the  ealon  in  the  eyeningi  ho  found  some  ten  or  a  dossen  geatl^ 
men,  all  dressed  either  la  nniform  or  eourt-dressi  who  receiTed  him  witb 
the  moflt  profound  bows  and  courtesyt  which  he  acknowledged 
^  gracious  dignitj.  Tho  dinner  went  off  very  pleasantlj,  and  towards 
end  the  capitan^  turning  to  the  prince^  said :  '^  I  haTe  a  Tdf^  good  box 
at  the  opera,  and  we  have  a  very  fair  company  performing  now ;  will  you 
look  in  this  evening  9  " 

The  prince  would  be  delighted ;  so  after  dinner  the  capitan  UttI 
prbcipal  friends  escorted  the  prince  to  the  opera.     I  need  hatdly  say  \ 
the  newH  was  all  over  Malaga,  and  that  the  house  waa  crowded,  eveiy 
one  knowing  the  secret*     The  prince  aat  in  the  back  of  the  hox«  for  fm 
any  one  should  recogohse  him  (a  very  trne  excuse,)  but  listened  to 
music  with  much  pleasure* 

It  was  between  the  second  and  third  act  that  a  knock  came  at  the 
door  of  the  box,  and  an  aide-do-camp  entered  with  a  note,  which  he 
handed  to  the  capitnn.  It  was  a  telegraph  from  the  capitan-gQ^eral  at 
Sevilla,  warning  his  friend  of  the  departure  from  that  town  of  a  celsfalttM 
English  swindler,  &o.  &o.,  very  much  in  fact  the  same  that  Senor  Tal 
received.  Beeing  that  the  prince  was  looking  on  rather  inqaiflitivelyt 
capitan  turned  to  him  and  said,  **  In  your  travails  did  you  ever  happen  i 
hear  of  a  celebrated  swindler  who  calls  himself  General 
Harrison  9  '* 

"  Swindler  ?  *^  ejaculated  the  prince  in  a  tone  of  thunder ;  tho  eapttjui 
replied  by  handing  him  the  telegraph.  The  prince  read  it  with  perfect 
cookiess,  and  banded  it  back  again,  accompanied  with  a  most  aiguilicaiit 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  On  being  pressed  by  the  capitan,  he  txumed  to 
him,  and  laying  his  hand  on  hia  arm,  he  said  in  an  impreaaiTe  irmea, 
**Senor  Capitan- General,  General  Plantagenet  Harrison  is  a  Tcry  d«ar 
and  intimate  friend  of  my  own ;  we  have  often  been  mistaken  Ua  br 
so  strong  is  tho  likeness  between  us,  and  I  may  say  w©  lort  oacli  i 
tifu:  brothers.  I  will  only  say  one  thing  more,  ho  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  influential  and  important  people  in  England*  If,  through 
foolish  mistake  of  your  poHoe  you  lay  bauds  on  him,  I  wUl  not 
for  the- 

Bo  >   J  nee  look  np  his  lorgnette  and  fixed  luii  attnolioa  ( 

the  boxes  oppofdte.  The  nnfartunate  captan  immediately  toro 
telegraph  in  pieces,  and  said  to  the  n-  ^  '-  -imp,  **Go  dmicUy 
td^^niph  back  that  I  know,  from  van  soorees;  thai  Gc 

PlantagMut  Harrison  is  one  (sf  the  mo#4  ttn^n^Uid  peraoDi  in  &)g 
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and  tell  them  to  beware  what  they  are  doing  or  Bome  dreadful  imbroglio 
will  take  place."  The  aide-de-camp  withdrew,  and  the  capitan  congratu- 
lated himself  upon  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  should  haye  giyen  him 
his  information. 

The  opera  over,  the  company  dispersed  at  the  door  of  the  house,  and 
the  evening  ended  pleasantly  without  any  more  inteiruption.  The  next  day 
the  chief  of  police  waited  on  the  capitan,  and  in  a  lengthy  interyiew  showed 
bim  deaily  how  completely  he  had  been  cheated ;  but  it  was  not  till  he 
produced  a  photograph,  in  addition  to  the  most  minute  personal  descrip- 
tion, that  the  poor  capitan  would  give  in.  The  chief  of  police,  however, 
left  him^th  this  piece  of  comfort — **  I  have  received  no  warrant  to  appre- 
hend him,  or  orders ;  I  am  certain  to  do  so  before  the  close  of  the  day ; 
get  rid  of  him  then  before  that  time,  and  without  a  scandal." 

The  capitan  was  only  too  anxious  to  do  so,  and  after  a  little  delibera- 
tion he  formed  his  plan.  He  first  sent  down  to  the  barracks  and  ordered 
a  troop  of  Lancers  to  be  ready  in  two  hours'  time  to  escort  a  distinguished 
foreigner  to  Gibraltar.  He  then  jumped  into  his  carriage  and  drove  to 
the  houses  of. those  friends  who  were  in  the  secret  of  the  prince's  presence 
in  Malaga,  and  informed  them,  with  a  most  wobegone  face,  that  the  prince 
had  received  letters  that  morning  of  the  most  important  character,  which 
compiled  him  to  leave  for  Gibraltar  that  day. 

''  Que  lastima  f "  exclaimed  his  friends. 

"Tes,  indeed,"  continued  the  governor;  "it  is  most  unfortunate. 
I  had  hoped  to  have  showed  him  Malaga,  but  what  can  I  do  ?  He  must 
go.  I  have  ordered  a  troop  of  the  La;icers  to  escort  him;  I  cannot 
do  more." 

With  this  tale,  various  shrugs  of  the  shoulders  and  many  sighs,*  the 
capitan  amused  his  friends,  and  returned  to  the  residcncia.  He  had  now 
to  face  the  prince.  After  all,  the  old  capitan  was  not  so  very  dull ;  indeed 
for  the  way  in  which  he  got  out  of  his  difficulty,  without  being  laughed  at 
by  his  neighbours,  was  veiy  creditable.  He  ascended  the  stairs,  no  doubt 
with  a  heavy  heart,  knocked  at  the  prince's  door — entered,  and  found  the 
prince  reading  and  smoking  a  choice  havanna.  The  following  conversation 
is  reported  to  have  taken  place : 

Capitan.  "  Ah  f  what  a  loss,  sire ;  how  grieved  I  am  that  you  should 
be  compelled  to  leave  us  I  " 

Prince.  (Turning  round  in  his  chair  and  looking  at  him.)  "  Eh  ;  what 
do  you  say,  Senor?" 

Capitan,  "  I  repeat,  sire,  how  grieved  I  am  that  important  despatches 
should  compel  you  to  leave  for  Gibraltar  to-day." 

Prince.  "  I  have  received  no  despatches  1 " 

Capitan.  "  Pardon  me,  sire  ;  we  have  both  received  despatches,  and  I 
know  that  your  despatches  are  so  important  that  you  will  leave  in  one  hour 
for  Gibraltar." 

Prince.  "  Ah'I  well,  I  see  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  anything  fit)m  the 
capitan-general  of  Malaga ;  it  is  true,  I  must  leave." 
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Capitatu  '*  Then  yaur  royal  hlglmess  will  ba  ready  in  an  hoar  ?  '^    .^| 

Prince.  **  Yes  ;  in  an  boiir  or  less/' 

So  ended  the  lukniew,  dining  whicli  the  prince  had  t4ikeii  the  hint  so 
clererly  given  him  by  the  old  capitan,  who  never  relaxed  for  one  momoni 
from  his  respect  and  courtesy.  In  an  hour's  time  a  troop  of  Laaeers 
trotted  up  to  the  door,  an  orderly  leading  a  spare  horse.  The  nei^baitra 
and  lookers-on  in  the  streets  had  the  satbitiction  of  seeing  tbe  capitan- 
general  bring  his  friend  carefully  down  to  tho  door,  hold  the  stirrup  for 
him  whilst  he  mounted,  and  stand  bowing  at  the  door  as  long  as  the  little 
troop  wiia  in  sight.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  troop  opened  hii^  orders,  and  found  Uiese  words :  "  Gnard^arefnlly 
the  prisoner ;  take  him  to  Gibmltar ;  hand  Imu  over  to  the  KngUsb 
aulhoritiea/'  The  prince  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  troop^  and  was 
trotted  sharply  along.  At  Gibraltar,  according  to  instructions,  he  was 
handed  over  to  the  English  authorities,  who  knew  nothing,  and  cared  less 
about  him  ;  accordingly  he  was  nert  day  released,  and,  I  believe,  took  his 
pasaage  for  England  some  few  days  afterwards,  kiving  enjoyed  the  society 
and  hospitality  of  the  Rock  iirst. 

Every  one  who  has  visited  Hpaia  knows  what  a  lottery- mad  x^eopla 
they  (u*e  In  that  couutr}\  The  Queen  used  (I  suppose  she  does  still) 
ulwaya  to  take  the  Nos,  fi-om  1  to  20  regularly  every  month,  as  one  Uikes 
the  Corn/itU  in  England.  All  play :  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  j>oii 
Ricardo  had  speut  a  Bmall  fortune  in  tickets,  and  though  he  had  never  won, 
continued  to  spend  all  hiH  spare  cash  in  tickets,  convinced  he  would  win 
the  large  prize  some  day.     He  was  always  tiying  to  persuade  one  to  Imy, 

and  I  remember  him  stopping  Lord  E one  night  in  the  Btreet,  end 

begging  him  to  buy  a  ticket  from  a  blind  man. 

''Such  luck!**  he  ejaculated,  **just  twelve  o'clock  and  a  blind 
beggar  T' 

Lord  E ,  however,  refused  to  be  temptedi     Don  Ricardo  spent  a 

whole  afternoon  with  us  one  day  in  beseeching  ns  to  buy  tickete. 

"  What  fortunes  yon  are  throwing  away ;  why,  EngUahmen  ate  pro- 
verbially  lucky,"  A*c.  &c- 

\Vhen  he  left  us,  be  certainly  had  eoceeeded  in  making  na  fisel  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  leave  Madrid  without  just  ttyiikg  our  luck  once,  80  we 
agreed  io  go  and  buy  a  ticket  the  next  morning.     As  we  were  going 

to  our  rooms,  I  turned  to  Lord  E and  &aid,  ♦*  I  tell  you  what  it 

is;  ril  dream  of  a  number,'* 

**  Do,"  be  laughingly  said.  So  saying  wa  banged  our  doom,  I  undressed 
and  went  to  bed,  and  very  soon  forgot  all  about  lotteHes»  Spain,  and  cveiy- 
thing  else — till  some  three  or  four  hours  after,  I  aw<  ^  '        -e 

starts,  to  which  I  suppose  we  are  all  familiar,  and  i  ug 

np  in  bed  repeating  a  number  in  a  loud  voice, — 1S,48L  It  was  a  good  big 
number  to  pitch  upon,  wasn*t  it  ?  I  got  under  the  clot^—  -  -in,  and 
chuckled  to  niynelf.    I  own  that  at  that  moment  tf  luj^*  on.  vd  me 

l.iKX)/.  for  my  ehanco  I  don't  think  I  Kbould  buve  acccptWf  iuf  I  (cli  na 
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certain  as  a  man  conld  feel  that  18,431  was  a  winning  number.     Early 

in  the  morning  I  shuffled  over  to  Lord  E 's  room  and  told  him  of  my 

number.  He  was  much  amused,  but  rather  taken  with  the  idea ;  **  anyhow/* 
lie  said  ''  iVll  do  as  well  as  any  other  one." 

When,  however,  we  told  Don  Bicardo  during  the  course  of  the  day,  he 
was  perfectly  insane  on  the  subject.  *^  What  luck !  "  he  cried ;  '<  why, 
it*s  a  certainty.     Oh  1  we  must  send  all  over  Spain  for  it." 

I  ought  perhaps  to  say,  that  at  the  commencement  of  every  month 
a  certain  number  of  tickets  are  sent  to  each  town  throughout  Spain, 
— aeeordmg  to  the  size  of  the  town,  so  many  tickets.  On  inquiry  at  the 
lottery  office  we  found  that  13,481  had  gone  to  Bad^oz,  which  Don 
Bicardo  immediately  declared  to  be  a  very  lucky  town :  he  knew  in  fact 
where  the  laiige  prizes  had  been  won  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I 
daresay  the  names  of  the  winners.  He  then  announced  to  us  that 
some  one  must  be  sent  to  Badajoz  directly  to  buy  this  ticket,  and  even 
proposed  to  go  himself.  However,  when  we  came  to  discuss  the  subject 
quietly,  we  represented  to  him  that  very  likely  the  ticket  would  be  sold 
when  he  got  there,  then  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  purchaser,  and  lastly, 
supposing  all  the  rest  done,  the  almost  impossibihty  of  getting  the  owner 
of  18,481  to  surrender  his  prize  for  anything  like  a  fair  price — ^for  his 
suspicions  that  it  was  a  lucky  ticket  would  be  immediately  aroused  when 
he  found  we  wanted  to  purchase  it.  Taking  all  these  things  into  con- 
sideration, we  decided  that  18,481  should  take  its  chance,  and  that  we 

would  have  no  ticket  at  all.     Before  the  lottery  was  drawn.  Lord  E 

and  I  left  Madrid  for  Seville.  Directly  the  winning  numbers  are  known 
they  are  telegraphed  all  over  Spain,  and  posted  up  in  the  most  conspicuous 
places.  It  was  about  ten  days  after  this,  that  coming  home  from  the 
opera  one  evening,  wo  stopped  under  an  archway,  and  under  an  oil  lamp 
read  the  hst  of  winning  numbers  just  posted  up.  Well  I  I  don't  ask 
any  one  to  believe  it,  but  there  was  18,481  as  largo  as  life.  I  don't 
tiy  to  account  for  it.  I  can't !  Don  Bicardo's  state  of  mind  is  better 
imagined  than  expressed.     What  a  letter  he  wrote  ! 

Here  in  Seville  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  Jose  Bodnguez,  who 
met  his  death  shortly  afterwards  in  the  Plaza  at  Madrid.  He  was  better 
known  to  his  friends  as  Pcpe.     He  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  cool  and 

daring  fellows  in  the  ring  I  ever  saw.     I  remember  Lord  E saying  to 

him  one  day,  ''  You'll  be  killed,  to  a  certainty,  Pcpe,  if  you  don't  take 
more  care  of  yourself." 

"Well,  Seiior  Conde,"  he  replied,  **if  wo  are  not  killed  sometimes, 
bull-fighting  would  very  soon  come  to  an  end." 

Here  too  we  met  Dominguez,  who  was  still  fighting,  though  with  only 
one  eye.  His  escape  was  really  marvellous^  He  had  fallen  in  trying  to 
escape  the  charge  of  a  bull,  and  immediately  lay  (as  torreadors  always 
do,)  perfectly  quiet.  The  bull  snufied  at  him,  and  gave  a  dig  at  his  head 
with  one  horn,  which  was  rather  curved :  it  drove  into  the  mouth  of 
Dominguez,  canying  away  two  or  three  teeth,  and  then  up  and  out  of  the 
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eje*  The  horn  was  then  mthdrawn,  and  the  bull  galloped  oE  wiUioat  dab 
liiiii  fturihar  damage.  This  is  a  well-known  ^t,  and  I  daresaj  some  who 
read  thie  may  haye  been  eje-witnasBes  to  the  samid.  He  was  a  eWer  and 
powerful  torreador,  but' evidently  suffered  mnoh  from  the  bes  of  hia  cje  ; 
the  chance  of  the  bull  getting  on  his  blind  side  kept  him  congtanUy  fidgetf  * 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  tends  greatly  to  the  excitetoent  of  a  bull-%hl  i£ 
you  have  personiil  fidenda  amongst  the  torreadore*  At  Puerto  Santa  Mana, 
poor  Pepe  honoured  Lord  E by  tho  ceremony  of  what  is  called  **  toast- 
ing/' or  devoting  the  death  of  tho  bull  to  you.  The  matador  always  does 
it  to  the  chief  person  in  the  Plaza  :  at  Madrid  the  Queen »  or  ocoupiers  of 
the  royal  box ;  in  other  towns  the  governor  or  capitan -general.  Great  was 
the  surprise  in  the  grandee  box  at  seeing  Pepe  march  up  the  ring  and  stand 
in  front  of  two  unknown  EngliBhmen,  whilst  he  made  the  pretty  flowecy 
speech  which  the  matador  makes  before  killing  the  bull.     Of  coarse  when 

the  bull  dropped  nearly  in  front  of  us,  Lord  E dung  him  his  parse* 

Next  morning  we  had  an  article  in  the  paper  headed  '*  Entusiasmo  £xtia- 
ordinario/'  in  which  it  related  how  an  Englishman,  carried  away  t^ 
excitement,  had  flung  a  purse  containing  ^Te  ouncu  of  gold  to  the 
lucky  matador. 

Before  conclndmg  this  paper,  I  should  like  to  g^ve  a  derivation  for 
those  who  are  fond  of  them, — one  I  have  so  often  heard  given  wronglyt 
that  I  should  like  to  correct  it.  Ask  most  people  what  the  derivBtion 
of  John  Dory  (the  fish)  is,  and  they  will  tell  you  it  is  tTean-Bor^,^ 
the  French  Golden  John.  Now  this  is  obviously  wrong,  when,  if  you 
ask  a  fishmonger  in  Paris  for  a  Jean-Dor6,  he  does  not  know  what 
you  mean.  The  true  derivation  then  is  this ;  the  name  of  the  fiah  ill 
Spain  is  "Jfioutore,**  so  named  after  8t,  Peter,  who  is  the  Janitor  et 
Porter  of  Heaven ;  it  is  the  fish  which  he  pulled  up  with  the  tribute- 
momj.  The  fish  also  bears  his  thumb-mark  in  ita  head*  So  easily — 
please  pronounce  it  in  Spanish,  Janitore — Jean  Dory !  John  Dorr  I 
One  more  and  I  have  done.  The  name  of  moufitaohe  in  Spanish  is 
*' Bigotes,"  Why?  The  German  mercenaries  were  the  first  who  wore 
them  and  introduced  them  into  Spain — they  were  employed  a  gteat  dieal 
at  aato-da-f^'S  and  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  Bo  BigaUp  our  omn 
word. 
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To  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit  the  manner  in  which  he  should  hear  himself 
towards  the  old  loves  of  his  loye,  whether  that  love  he  the  woman  he 
wants  to  marry  or  the  woman  he  has  married,  presents  a  social  problem 
for  solution  of  no  ordinary  difficuliy.  But,  alas  I  we  are  not  all,  we  are 
not  even  many  of  us,  men  of  sense  and  spirit,  and  therefore  we  advance 
with  eareless  courage  to  the  contest  with  three  great  deficiencies — igno- 
rance of  the  value  of  the  stake,  of  our  own  incapacity  for  this  particular 
form  of  warfiEure,  and  with  a  profound  underestimate  of  the  delicacy  and 
difficulty  of  the  task  which  lies  before  us.  Of  course  we  do  not  like  the 
old  love,  in  whatever  shape  he  appears.  Some  of  the  more  ill-natured 
among  us  fsel  a  eertain  resentment  that  a  woman  honoured  by  our  affec- 
tion should  ever  have  entertained  an  emotion  for  any  one  else,  and  the 
slightest  display  of  sentiment  in  his  behalf  rankles  in  our  ungenerous 
minds.  In  truth,  we  are  seldom  so  angry  as  when  any  one  for  whom  we 
in  our  hearts  care  for  omits  to  dislike  those  whom  we  have  either  loudly 
or  silently  excommunicated ;  but  it  is  possible  to  acquire  a  mental  habit 
of  magnanimity,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  worth  while  to  try  for  it,  if  only 
for  the  serenity  of  body  and  mind  it  confers.  A  toothless  enmity,  which 
means  in  plain  English  a  fit  of  the  sulks,  is  always  and  under  any  circum- 
stances a  gigantic  blunder.  In  savage  life,  of  course,  the  thing  would  be 
easy  enou^.  We  should  dance  our  war-dance  round  him,  and  then,  with 
horrid  screams,  cut  his  throat.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  this  mode 
is  no  longer  practicable ;  in  this  our  day  we  rage  inwardly,  say  rude 
things,  and  end,  figuratively  speaking,  by  cutting  our  own.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  study  the  situation  with  humility,  intelligence, 
assiduity,  and  courage.  In  this  country  most  husbands  and  many  lovers 
would  think  it  beneath  them  to  devote  time  and  trouble  to  this  matter,  but 
in  such  a  case  U  jeu  vaut  hien  la  ckandelle.  An  affection  that  has  been 
worth  wiiming  is  surely  worth  keeping ;  and  we  may  say  at  once  that  for 
the  English  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  we  entertain  no  sympathy 
or  respect.  Besides,  there  is  a  certain  deficiency  of  control  of  temper 
about  it,  and  ill-temper  and  ill-breeding  are  mostly  found  together. 
Balzac  has  said,  '*  Avant  de  se  marier  il  faut  avoir  au  moins  disscque 
une  femme ; "  and  taking  his  speech  in  the  metaphorical  acceptation  in 
which  he  used  it,  and  in  the  same  critical  sense,  there  is  a  deep 
,  significance  in  it.  One  woman  will  be  like  the  Van  Arteveldes,  the 
"  stuff  of  which  to  make  a  storm-sail."  Her  you  can  only  disarm  by 
never  suffering  a  storm  to  arise  which  shall  convince  her  of  her  own 
value.    Of  another  one  may  say,  <*  C*est  un  accouchement  pour  elle  que  de 
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Be  determiner."     We  generally  love  the  last  kind  best^  only  alieeiice  tries 
tliom  too  mucli,   fur,  like  delicate  flowers,   ibey  require  tnucli  iendmiLM 
Of  conr^Q  no  account  is  to  be  made  of  iboso  early  spasmodic  attackfl 
of  tbe  tender  passions  wliicb  ai-e  bora  in  filciice  and  endnrod*  in  bmmH 
nnd  are  indeed  but  tbe  faint  foresbado wings  of  love,  such  as  some  boy*" 
and  most   scbool-girls  experience.      There  are  few  girb  who  Lftve  not 
entertained  a  personal  idolatry,  or  indulged  in  some  kind  of  craze,  tmre- 
qoited  and  tmauspected,  for  tbeii*  clergyman  or  music-master,  as  the  case 
may  be^  wife  and  many  ebildren  notwithstanding.     There  is  no  oceasion 
to  discuss  tbese  further  than  to  say  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  sink 
into  oblivion,  and  never  be  made  tbe  subject  of  ridicule.     No  woman  will 
thank  ub  for  reminding  her  of  her  infantine  foibles,  and  Gierubino  forgets 
all  about  the  Countess  when  he  grows  op,  and  has  learned  to  midej*e»taud 
the  real  burden  of  his  song,  Voi  die  sapetf.     The  old  loves  we  mean  are 
tliOBc  of  more  mature  years,  when  love  may  be  supposed  to  ]\  * 

really  comprc^bended  and  experienced,  and  it  is  no  use  a  man  ih  i 

the  idea  that  the  woman  he  hopes  to  marry  has  ever  had  a  previous  1ot«. 
Even  if  the  reverse  case  could  be  proved,  it  ought  to  be  no  sort  of  comfort, 
but  rather  an  omen  of  future  disaster.  There  are  persons  who  never  £all  in 
love  at  all  I  but  as  a  rule  there  are  none  who  do  it  only  once  in  their  liTes* 
For  a  man  then  to  bold  his  own  in  the  presence  of  the  old  love,  ho  must 
clothe  himself  in  a  triple  armour  of  politeness,  patience,  and  magnanimity. 
and  must  pledge  himself  to  endm-e  in  the  prcf^ent,  in  order  that  he  may 
eryoy  in  the  future.  Often  a  bold  policy  is  Buccosgful,  for  the  domain  of 
sentiment  in  the  female  breast  has,  practically  speaking,  no  limits^  and  to 
present  the  shadow  in  the  flesh  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  destroy  a  pottut 
and  cherished  illusion.  **  Madam,"  a  gentleman  once  said,  "  I  bring  yoor 
idol  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  view  him  near."  This  kind  of  feat 
must  be  performed  courageously,  for  the  slightest  appearance  of  fear  or 
vuthme  is  fatal  to  its  efficacy ;  gently,  for  it  may  be  a  death  which  we  nr« 
about  to  witness ;  and  with  presence  of  miud,  since,  alas  !  it  may  prove  \ 
be  the  resuscitation  of  an  wjonmittt  or  of  a  corpse  which  we  shall  Bctua 
see*  If  we  perceive,  however,  that  the  issue  is  about  to  be  a  ^tal  cinet 
and  that  our  destiny  calls  us  to  act  as  the  executioner,  we  have,  at  any 
rate^  tbe  right  to  wear  gjovea  and  a  black  mask.  Kor  let  us  be  angnr  if* 
when  the  death-warrant  is  pronounced,  we  detect  a  lone  of  sorrow  in 
voice  which  utters  it.  At  the  demolition  of  a  fbnner  idol,  or  the  per 
of  «Q  ancient  faith,  a  natural  pang  or  two  may  be  allowed  to  thowj  who 
once  believed  in  them.  Suavity  and  indulgence  at  such  a  momt'ii*  "'■ 
the  best  wisdom,  and  r amour  pnrdonne  iout^  V amour  pjnjtr^  fie  pttr 
rkTi,     But  boldness  must  not  degenerate  into  >      '  k.     He  Iji 

old  lovot  and  we  are  the  now  we  think;  and  cm  iml  ihm 

inconstancy  proverbially  attiibuted  to  women,  we  feel  furu  of  tnitm]) 
But  the  worst  of  it  ts  this  inconstancy  is  never  to  h&  rcJicd  on  at 
opportune  moment  wb^n  it  would  be  to  our  advaalxige  that  it  sbutild  lie 
exerelsedt  and  we  even  tliink  that  their  fkilli^;  in  this  roi^i^^i  baa  Innki 
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greatly  exaggerated,  if  indeed  it  exists  at  all.  **  Constancy  is  one  of  the 
chief  vices  of  women/'  said  a  man  who  had  spent  a  long  Hfe  in  trying  to 
understand  them,  <'and  nothing  cures  them  of  it:  nothing,*'  he  added 
sadly,  **  except  matrimony."  Again,  our  star  may  he  in  the  ascendant. 
Bat  a  woman  often  favours  a  losing  cause,  not  out  of  contradiction,  hut 
from  compassion,  provided  the  failure  he  not  of  an  ignominious  sort.  But 
if  it  is  conspicuously  due  to  certain  faults  not  easily  forgiven  hy  women  in 
men,  such  as  meanness,  conceit,  or  cowardice,  we  may  he  easy,  for 
whether  we  remain  the  victor  or  not,  we  know  that  he  will  assuredly  prove 
the  loser.  To  some  women  perfect  trust  is  felt  to  he  the  greatest,  indeed 
the  only  acceptahle  homage ;  others  regard  a  little  anxiety,  an  inquisitiveness 
with  respect  to  their  motives  and  proceedings  almost  amounting  to  jealousy 
as  a  proper  trihute  to  their  influence.  In  investigations  there  is  le  style 
coup^,  of  surprises  into  an  admission,  a  recompence,  or  a  regret;  and 
le  style  sotUenu,  which  is  sometimes  a  prolonged  dumh  interrogatory  carried 
on  directly  hy  the  eyes,  or  in  the  passive  and  negative  form  it  consists  in 
an  ohstinate  withholding  of  all  the  usual  tokens  of  affection  and  confidence. 
This  often  elicits  an  exhaustive  and  exhausting  confession,  exhausting  that 
is  to  the  penitent,  sometimes  also  to  the  confessor.  In  such  cases  we 
must  not  fail  to  consult  our  own  interests  hefore  we  accord  ahsolution, 
hearing  in  mind  how  it  has  heen  said  that  the  inhahitants  of  Asia  came 
to  he  vassals  only  hecauso  they  were  not  ahle  to  pronounce  the  single 
monosyllahle,  No. 

We  are  taking  it  that  the  old  love  is  of  the  male  sex.  If  married  he 
is  almost  sure,  at  least  in  England,  to  he  innocuous.  Few  of  us  care  to 
present  ourselves  to  our  old  loves  after  a  lapse  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 
The  highly  favoured  among  us  have  perhaps  heen  ahle  to  preserve  our 
figure,  hut  generally  we  have  increased  in  girth,  the  soft  voice  and  small 
assiduities  hy  which  we  were  once  so  distinguished  have  departed  from  us, 
and  the  effort  to  resume  them  is  a  grievous  and  not  always  a  successful 
one  to  make.  We  have  hecome  prosaic  and  comfortahle,  sometimes  hard 
and  vicious,  or  dull  and  greedy,  and  the  signs  thereof  are  written  on  our 
persons  and  in  our  countenances.  When  the  old  love  is  thus  degenerate 
we  have  only  to  dissimulate  our  joy  at  seeing  him  approach  the  ohject 
of  our  solicitude.  We  know  instinctively  that  he  is  ahout  to  reveal 
himself  to  our  advantage,  and  we  hasten  to  he  cordial  to  him  and' 
to  assist  him  in  the  celehration.  While  he  is  descanting  on  the 
wealth  he  has  accumulated,  and  the  prosperity  and  happiness  he  CQJoys, 
we  know  that  he  is  hecoming  less  dangerous  every  moment,  and  the 
enshrined  mystery  is  developing  into  the  commonplace  acquaintance. 
While  he  thinks  he  in  making  an  excellent  impression  hy  his  unceremonious 
and  careless  allusions  to  former  days,  or  perhaps  in  still  worse  taste,  \)y 
his  hoasting  of  more  recent  conquests,  or  present  prospects  with  regard  to 
other  women,  we  are  sure  he  is  secretly  exciting  horror  and  indignation. 
He  is  ahout  to  commit  a  moral  suicide,  with  which  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  interfere,  and  we  must  he  more  or  less  than  man  if  we  contemplate  the 
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prospect  with  anything  ghort  of  serene  satisfiiioUon.  Bnt  wo  mtiEt  be  wfuj 
of  displaying  this  unchristian  spirit,  nay,  a  litUe  occasional  effort  to  save 
him,  or  to  throw  a  shield  over  his  defects  and  follies^  will  not  injore  as ; 
only  it  muBt  not  be  made  too  perceptibly.  The  smailest  endearotir  to 
make  a  woman  have  less  cause  far  humiliation  in  her  old  lore  will  be  aeen 
and  appreciated  by  her.  We  may,  however,  be  mistaken  in  our  calca* 
lationfl  if  we  euppoae  that  because  for  the  old  love  there  is  so  cold  a 
December,  there  will  be  at  any  rate  iust  then  a  warmer  June  for  us.  It 
is  hard  to  be  vexed  in  mind  and  gracious  in  manner.  It  is  Eichter  who 
affirms  that  often  the  smiles  and  tenderness  a  woman  bestows  on  one  man 
are  really  called  forth  by  her  reflections  about  another ;  and  consequently 
the  hostile  and  regretful  feelings  excited  by  him  and  kept  in  resenre,  may 
sooner  or  later,  but  mostly  sooner,  fall  to  our  share.  If  we  are  weU  aware 
that  there  has  been  an  old  love  affair  between  the  woman  we  are  or  wiab 
to  bo  engaged  to  and  any  person  into  whose  society  she  is  thrown^  we 
shall  know,  not  indeed  how  much^  but  whether  there  is  anything  to  fear 
by  observing  their  reticence,  or  the  reverse,  with  respect  to  the  days 
are  past.  If  they  never  refer  to  them  at  all,  they  are  moet 
thinking  about  them.  If  they  talk  of  the  matter  only  when  they  are 
alone,  there  is  a  decided  consciousness  and  probably  a  disposition  to 
into  temptation.  But  if  they  allude  to  it  freely  before  a  third  party, 
is  little,  most  likely  nothing,  to  apprehend.  With  a  slender,  good*lookingf 
unmarried  old  love,  whose  ambition  has  been  not  only  to  be,  but  to 
continue  agreeable  to  women,  great  care  is  necesBaiy,  especially  if  we 
stand  in  no  better  position  than  that  of  an  engaged  man,  for  a  huaband 
has  always  an  immense  advantage  in  love-making,  provided  he  knows  how 
to  avail  himself  of  it.  There  are  some  moments  when  a  woman  ought  not 
to  be  made  to  wait  either  for  a  word  or  a  glance,  for  a  provocation  or  a 
caress ;  and  the  husband  only  can  have  constant  access  to  the  wile,  hui 
it  may  be  that  his  evU  genius,  or  his  idle  doll  understanding,  shall  gmda 
him  to  choose  the  inopportune  instant,  or  that^  with  the  best  intentions, 
he  does  what  he  thinks  h  propoB  in  the  wrong  way ;  and  this  is  doubly 
unfortunate,  because  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done  is,  in  nine  cm» 
out  of  ten,  and  especially  with  delicate  and  rciined  natures,  of  mosa 
consequence  than  the  thing  itself. 

In  an  old  French  drama  a  disreputable  cardinal  is  made  to 
'^  Marriage  is  certainly  the  heaviest  chain  which  can  be  fiftstened  on  a 
man,"  and  the  equally  disreputablo  abb*^  replies,  ^*  For  which  rei 
tbero  are  two  to  carry  it,  (takes  a  pinch  of  snuft")  sometimes  throe.** 
it  should  bo  the  pride  and  settled  purpose  of  every  man  to  show  himidf 
equal  to  bear  gaily  and  gallantly  the  burden  of  any  fetter  which  ho  hii 
liimself  forged,  and  this  wo  must  do  as  well  as  we  ean  and  how  w<a  may, 
for "  a  pur  ^  to  be  s^  fmi  if 

a  purpose  i  jLn«  and  i      ^^  olESat 

or  circumstances  ado^'t,  it  will  almost  eortainij  bo  attained*     In  ooie  ci 
Bnlwer^a  norels  he  relaloa  bow  a  Ofirman  prince  aspired  to  AMsial  Sir 
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Sedley  Beaudeseri  in  bearing  the  weight  of  the  matrimonial  chain,  and 
how  Sir  Sedley  devoted  all  hiB  time  and  talents  to  defeat  him,  made  love 
to  his  own  wife,  snpported  her,  encouraged  her,  overpowered  the  prince 
by  his  politeness  and  cordiality,  outdid  him  in  munificence,  beat  him  at 
his  own  game,  tmned  him  into  ridicule,  and  finally  put  him  out  of  fashion. 
The  prince  had  not  the  advantage  of  having  been  previously  preferred, 
and  therefore  the  case  is  not  wholly  in  point,  but  it  illustrates  how  the 
thing  is  to  be  done.  Of  course  a  man  can  in  law  and  in  &ct  command 
the  obedience  of  his  wife  and  order  out  of  his  house  any  person  who 
causes  him  uneasiness,  but  if  this  is  the  best  he  can  do,  the  affection 
which  custom  and  conventionality  compel  her  to  simulate  is  but  the 
painful  civility  and  forced  smiles  of  the  helpless  debtor  towards  a  powerful 
creditor.  After  all,  the  victory  must  first  be  won  by  ourselves  over  our 
own  impatience,  indolence,  and  stupidity.  We  remember  a  pretty  story 
of  a  French  marquis  who  chased  an  old  love  fairly  out  of  his  wife's  heart, 
and  while  she  was  morally  shivering  with  cold  and  &ar  at  the  ghost  of 
her  own  imagination,  he  dispelled  it  by  surrounding  her  with  %ht  and 
warmth.  For  her  he  foresaw  all  annoyances  and  smoothed  all  difficulties, 
reproached  her  without  afflicting  her,  doubled  the  value  of  any  token 
of  affection  by  the  way  in  which  he  offered  it,  never  embairassed  her 
pride,  wounded  her  vanity,  or  offended  her  tastes;  he  was  tender  at 
the  precise  moment  when  tenderness  was,  not  most  demanded,  but  most 
desired,  flattered  her  by  his  actions  more  than  by  his  words,  conveyed  a 
caress  in  a  glance  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  in  £Eust  U  chatauil- 
lait  toujours  le  ccmr  (there  is  no  English  expression  which  will  convey 
the  meaning  of  that  sentence),  and  of  course  at  last  reigned  triumphantly 
as  it  mTist  be  owned  such  men  deserve  to  do.  These  things  do  not  cost 
us  much  to  do,  or  to  give,  and  that  which  we  receive  in  return  is  in  value 
immeasurably  beyond  the  small  sacrifices  we  may  have  had  to  make. 

All  this  regards  men ;  but  when  the  old  love  is  a  woman,  everything 
becomes  more  complex  and  dangerous,  not  because  women  are  more  wicked 
than  men,  but  because  they  are  more  subtle,  and  also  more  charming. 
Here  the  conditions  are  reversed.  No  woman  need  fear  her  lover,  or  any 
wife  her  husband  meeting  his  old  love,  if  she  is  still  unmarried,  after  half- 
a-dozen  years  or  more.  Single  women  are  apt  to  &de.  Now  it  seems 
horrid  to  admit,  but  the  thing  ought  to  be  said,  and  therefore  we  will  say 
it.  There  is  between  a  woman  and  a  man's  way  of  regarding  an  old  love 
this  notable  difference.  A  woman  will  rejoice  generously  in  his  success 
and  prosperity  if  only  he  refirains  fi*om  parading  them  before  her.  She 
will  be  glad  if  he  retains  his  good  looks,  and  will  be  influenced  not  so  much 
by  the  dominion  ho  has  over  her  ad  the  sway  she  sees  him  exercise  over 
others.  Every  single  advantage  he  retains  will  help  her  to  justify  herself 
to  herself  when  she  remembers  the  past.  But  a  man  is  prone  to  expe- 
rience a  certain  vexation  if  his  old  love  should  venture  to  be  either  happy 
or  successfid  after  he  has  left  her,  or  she  him, — ^he  feels  it  ahnost  as  a 
personal  affiront ;  whereas  when  he  observes  that  she  has  faded,  the  sight 
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admblsters  to  tho  Yaniij  of  his  depraved  nature.    He  thinkfi  that  If  mat 
uid  tiimt'd  ont  differently  be  could  have  made  it  otherwise  for  her ;  ho 

'  does  not  wonder  at  her  aJtored  laoks,  qnite  the  reverse,  hat  thej  aflbrd  him 
a  vague  and  rather  grim  satisfaction  wholly  apart  from  love.  On  the  other 
hand,  single  women  sometimes  console  themselves  and  thrive.  Wo  say 
^^  console  themselves/'  hectiuse  we  are  now  insiructed  that  if  women  fail 
to  marry  there  is  no  one  thing  which  can  at  the  best  do  more  for  them  tbazi 
teach  tliem  resignation  or  afibrd  consolation, — a  consolation  which  we  hke 
to  believe  imperfect,  and  a  resignation  we  do  not  care  to  distingaish  £rom 
despair.  But  whether  they  fade  or  they  flourish  for  the  reasons  assigned, 
they  never  present  the  same  fascinations  that  won  hearts  for  them  formerly. 
But  a  married  woman  is  often  more  dehghtful,  genial,  and  even  handsome 
at  thirty  than  she  was  at  twenty  years  of  age.  Sometimes,  also,  men 
addicted  to  flirtation.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  she  is  ohildlen. 
Uncnnsciously  she  may  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Consciously  she  may 
do  a  great  deal  more.  Anything  of  this  kind  going  on  may  be  easily 
detected  hy  a  bystander  if  he  notices  between  the  two  %-omen  an  eotcees  of 
apparent  cordiality  viith  V017  Httlo  reahty  in  it.  Hero  again  the  conditioiifl 
are  reversed  ;  for  an  unmarried  woman  can  contest  the  influence  of  an  old 
love  over  her  lover  better  than  a  wife  can  with  her  husband.  Thers 
the  worries  inseparable  to  a  household  of  servants,  children,  and 
diture,  which  tend  to  harass  and  perplex  her  in  her  efforts.  An  appeal  to 
the  generosity  of  one  woman  by  another  is  rarely  efiectnal  unless  m&de  by 
a  person  wise  enough  to  stoop  in  order  that  she  may  conquer,  to  one ' 
conscience  is  less  elastic  than  her  temperament. 
I  But  here  we  pause,  almost  repenting  of  our  audacity  in  offei 
guidance  and  teaching  to  the  sgx  which,  after  all,  in  such  matters  diving 
in  an  instant  what  we  after  much  time  and  study  only  dimly  apprehend. 
One  kind  of  old  love,  indeed,  there  is  with  which  we  are  sometimes  called 
upon  to  contend.     We  have  not  alluded  to  these,  though  onr  tmbjeci 

ivwould  he  incomplete  without  it.  Yet  thc^y  tore  of  all  others  the  moat 
tiopelesa  to  strive  with,  and  cause  sometimes  discontent,  fuymmimuMt 
Sespair.     These  are  shadows  or  shades,  and  are  the  worst,  for  we  ciuukot 

Pdestroy  them  or  make  them  expose  themselves. 

The  faults  of  a  defunct  husband  are  generally  patent  to  the  world  and 
to  his  wife,  and  those  of  a  rejected  suitor  are  commonly  recognized  by  the 
woman  be  has  loved  so  long  as  ho  is  alive  to  remind  of  them  ;  but  we 
can  neither  defeat  nor  deny  the  secret  fascination  once  eierelsed  by  » 
man  now  dead.    , 
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Cfo0  (Srtaf   €itun. 

(BY  AN  AMERICAN.) 


NEW  YORK. 

Seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-six 
human  heings  lie  down  to  sleep  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  rise  up  to 
eat ;  *  and  not  one  of  these  thousands  produces  a  grain  of  food.  Yet  to 
eat  is  what  they  desire  ahove  all  other  things.  Of  these  726,886  human 
beings,  there  are  d8|056  more  females  than  males.  It  follows,  thesefore, 
that  all  are  not  and  cannot  bo  married.  Indeed,  it  appears  from  the 
last  census  that  428,121  persons  in  this  city  are  not  married.! 

The  question  will  be  asked,  Why  are  these  people  in  so  unnatural  and 
dangerous  a  condition  ?  The  answer  is  most  complex ;  and  no  two 
persons  would  give  the  same  reply.  Nevertheless  the  principal  reason 
is  precisely,  because  they^  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  £3od  they  eat. 

Not  only  is  there  no  food  produced  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  water 
to  drink  has  to  be  brought  some  forty  miles  ;  and  the  bursting  of  a  pipe 
across  the  High  Bridge  at  the  Harlem  Biver  would  produce  a  temporary 
panic.  Sixty  millions  of  gallons  of  water  come  daily  pouring  into  the 
city,  through  great  pipes  of  masonry  forty  miles  long,  tapping  the  Croton 
River ;  which  water  the  people  drink  and  waste.  These  Croton  water- 
works have  cost  about  80,000,000  dolls. ;  and  for  the  use  of  the  water 
they  now  pay  every  year  about  1,000,000  dolls. ;  which,  added  to  the 
interest  on  the  cost,  makes  near  8,000,000  dolls,  annually, — ^that  is  what 
water  costs  in  New  York.  But  it  is  not  only  this  8,000,000  doUs.-worth 
of  water  that  they  drink;  there  are,  under  the  new  licence  law,  some 
7,000  grog-shops,  J  which  dispense  every  kind  of  drink,  except  water, 
known  under  the  sun.  As  there  are  about  8,000,000  gallons  of  whisky  § 
brought  into  the  city  yearly,  besides  what  is  made  there  and  what  is 
brought  from  Europe,  it  follows  that  the  people  do  not  go  dry.     But,  in 

•  United  States  census  of  1860  gave  a  population  of  805,658.  It  is  probably 
(January  1,  1867)  as  much  as  850,000. 

t  Census  of  1865  :— Males,  'white,  340,036  ;  males,  coloured,  4,129 ;  females, 
white,  376,407  ;  females,  coloured,  5,814 ;  total  population,  726,386.  Civil  con- 
dition :  —  Single,  423,121  ;  married,  262,727  ;  widowers,  7,884 ;  widows,  32,654. 
Voters:— Native,  51,500;  naturalized,  77,475:  total,  128,975.  Aliens,  151,838; 
coloured  persons  not  taxed,  8,899  ;  number  of  families,  1 48,683  ;  owners  of  land, 
11,375  ;  over  21,  who  c^not  read  and  write,  19,199. 

X  Including  King's,  Queen's,  and  'Richmond  counties. 

§  71,909  ban^cls  for  1855-56.— Corn  Exchange  Tables, 
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additien  to  tho  water  and  the  whisky,  there  la  imported  from  foreiga 
countries  a  vast  amount  of  wine»  brandy,  giBt  ram,  arrack,  eordiidst  and 
other  curious  preparations,  to  induce  the  people  of  New  York  to  drink  j 
and  they  do  drink  to  an  incrediblo  extent.  The  importations  of  iheee 
articles  into  the  United  8tates  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1866, 
wnounted  to  6,002,000  doHs*    Add  to  thesa,^ — 

Teas .„. 11,116,623 

Coffee. .«.-.-..  19,732;58l 

Sogftr^...., ....^..^....^M.^^....^^^...*.^  49,596,000 

Tobacco  and  ClgiirB» » -......»  4,ooo.ooo 

Total «««.... » ,„...„..    »o,537,O04 

These  luxuries,  of  coniBe,  are  not  aU  consumed  in  New  York ;  but  E 
is  signiiieant  when  one-Hfth  of  the  whole  imports  is  of  this  chiuacter. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  eating  and  driaking  comes  in 
item  of  ice.  The  sale  of  this  article  of  luxury  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
(some  eight)  companies,  who  control  great  means,  and  fix  such  a  pr 
for  thiB  commodity  as  they  think  the  public  wiU  bear.  These  eompa 
have  a  capacity  for  housing  610,000  tons,  and  stored  for  the  consuinp- 
tion  of  1867  about  604,000  tons.  The  retail  price  is  about  half  a  ccnk 
per  pomid. 

The  population  of  New  York  implicitly  rely  upon  having 
to  eat  every  day  of  their  lives,  and  yet  they  dh  not  produce  one 
of  food.  Wheat  is  grown  and  floni  is  made  in  Teimessee  and  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota  and  minois,  and  Missouri  and  Maryland;  mad 
Bome  4,000,000  barrels  of  flour  *  and  9,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  { 
come  to  the  city  of  New  York  annually.  And  so  with  everything  else. 
There  is  not  an  ox  in  Texas,  a  hog  in  Kentucky,  a  groui^  in  Iowa,  a 
Bheep  in  Vermont^  a  woodcock  in  Jersey,  a  chicken  in  Bucks  coonij,  aa 
egg  in  Nebraska,  an  oyster  in  the  Chesapeake,  a  shad  in  the  Bavannalii  a 
smelt  in  Maine,  an  apple  in  the  whole  thirty-six  States  c^  the  Union,  which 
may  not  arrive  at  the  supreme  fehcity  of  being  eaten  by  some  one  of  i 
726,886  good  people,  whose  happiness  it  is  to  live  in  the  city  of  New  Yofi 

The   consumption  of  food  is  ahnost  incredible,  in  figai«8.     Allow  a 
pound  of  flour  daily  to  each  person,  and  wo  have  a  yearly  ooinsiimp 
of  flour,    265,000,000  lbs. ;    of  meat,   half  a  pound   to  each 
yearly,  132,666,446  lbs. ;  of  whisky,  half  a  gill  to  each  pereooi ; 
4,142,805  gallons. 

And  what  do  these  little  items  cofft  ? 

265,000,000  Uts.  of  flour  Ht  7  dolla,  a  burrel    .....„««.,„.  1S,S50,000 

133,000,000  lbs.  of  t&e&t  ftt  15  MU,  ditlo  ^  19.900,000 

4,000,000  gallooA  cjf  whiaky  at  2  dolk,  (the  nmoiiMt 

of  the  tax  alone)  .-..,.............^^«h,.««««.««^..,..^^.  8,000,000 

Total -.«.M..M.-—.  46,a6o,ooa 

•  a,d»3,76a  bamli  m  19e5-a6«—  hange  Table*. 

t  8,7a7|3ie  bittbebin  1865-6<S.— /^. 
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Ab  there  are  in  the  city  160|000  families,  this  alone  comes  to  about 
250  dolls,  to  each  family.  Meat  and  whisky  are  probably  under- 
estimated. But  whisky,  if  a  man  takes  but  two  ^*  drinks  "  a  day  at  ten 
cents,  each,  costs  the  snug  sum  of  seventy-three  dollars  per  year  to  the 
drinker. 

Add  to  the  above  a  few  items,  which  may  be  classed  as  luxuries  or 
superfluities,  or  worse,  and  we  have, — 

Bdlan. 
Tea  and  coffee,  1  dolL  a  week  to  each  family.......»..„...»»».„      160,000 

Tobacco,  2  dolls,  a  week  to  each  family ^  .^ 320,000 

Wines  and  whisky,  2  dolls,  a  week  to  eachjfamily    . 320,000 

Bugles  2  dolls,  a  week  to  each  family .: ..      320,000 


Total 1,120,  00 

Some  55,000,000  dolls,  a  year  for  these  little  luxuries. 

But  beside  what  human  creatures  eat,  there  is  a  consumption  by 
other  animals  daily  of  oats,  80,000  bushels,  com,  20,000  bushels,  or 
some  18,000,000  bushels  yearly. 

How  does  all  this  food  go  there  ?  and  how  is  it  paid  for  ?  To  answer 
the  first  is  possible  in  a  degree ;  the  last  it  is  impossible  to  answer, — ^we 
can  only  give  a  clue. 

There  was  once  a  saying  in  Europe,  that  '^  all  roads  lead  to  Home." 
All  roads  in  America  lead  to  New  York.  Some  82,000  miles  *  of  iron 
rails  stretch  out  over  the  land,  extending  from  the  Kennebeck  river  to  the 
Colorado  mountains,  and  upon  these  the  iron  horse  which  never  tires  is 
dragging,  day  and  night  the  live-long  year,  heavy  loads  of  food,  all  of 
which  tends  to  the  great  cities,  a  great  part  of  which  reaches  New  York. 
The  beautiful  New  England  coast  is  full  of  little  bays  and  inlets,  and  from 
every  one  dart  out  sloops  and  schooners  laden  with  food  for  the  hungry 
New  Yorkers.  They  come,  too,  from  the  coast  as  far  down  as  Floiida ; 
and  from  the  isles  of  Bermuda  they  bring  potatoes,  from  Cuba  oranges, 
from  Smyrna  figs,  from  Turkey  prunes,  from  Newfoundland  fish.  The 
great  Erie  Canal  also  pours  in  its  wealth  of  food,  and  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  Hudson  is  covered  with  boats  and  barges,  hastening  forward  with 
it  for  the  use  of  {be  city.  But  when  it  arrives,  it  has  not  yet  got  to  the 
millions  of  hungry  mouths.     What  then  ? 

Washington  and  Fulton  markets  are  the  great  distributing  centres. 
Do  not  visit  them ;  they  are  shabby,  slovenly,  dirty,  vile,  and  a  disgrace 
to  New  York.  But  somebody  gets  from  l^eir  rentals  100,000  dolls, 
a  year ;  and  somebody  will  violently  oppose  any  change.  From  the  early 
hour  of  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  noon,  every  day  of  the  year 
excepting  Sundays,  a  throng  of  waggons,  trucks,  and  carts  crowd  and 
swear  and  collide,  everybody  busily  intent,  amidst  all  the  confusion,  on 
furnishing  breakfasts  and  dinners  to  the  expectant  citizens.  And  so  New 
York  is  fed  day  by  day. 

*  In  1860,  30,793  miles. 
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How  is  all  ihis  food  paid  for  ?    Here  is  a  great  questtoiip  wUdi  it  is 

inipogsible  to  answer.     We   can  only  indicate  and  suggest.      Bat   Ihmi 
reader  must  bear  it  in  miad»  iLat  tiie  smarte&t  men  and  women  get  ta  * 
great  cities,  and  that  their  gi-eat  pmposo  is  to  get  other  people*B  moiieT» 
fftirly  or  foiiUj.  y 

TLo  great  occupation  of  man  in  the  country  is  to  raise  food  from  UiiaJ 
earth.     What  ai-e  the  occnpations  of  people  in  cities  ?    Let  xt&  look  al  j 
JVihan's  Buxhtess  Directory  for  the  year  1966-7.     It  contains  568  pages  J 
of  namesi   tnaking  from  22,000  to  25,000  persons  or  £rmB,  who  amJ 
engaged  in  1,100  different  trades,  professions,  or  occnpations  in  the  city  I 
of  New  York.     These   25,000   employ   many  hands ;  and  range   frum  I 
judges  on  the  bench  to  Termin-eiterminators, — from  great  pubiisherH  to  J 
Miisonic  emblem-makers,  of  whom  there  is  recorded  one.    It  may  be 
cunous  to  know  what  profession  enlisU  the  largest  numbers.     The  basi* 
nesfl  of  drinkinfj  comes  first  1     The  wine  and  liquor  dealers  are  na  many  j 
as  8,950»    Eating  comes  next.     Grocers,  about  2,950 ;  batchers,  about  1 
1,800 ;  bakers,  about  650 ;  confectioners,   about   300,     Then  com^, — 
law7ers,  about  2,000;  brokers  (all  kinds),  about  1,550 ;  doctors,  abooij 
1,150;  druggists   (theii"   providers),  about   450;  boot  and  slioemakcrs,  1 
about  1,C0€;  tailors,  about  1,000,     But  the  hair-dressers,  550,  about  1 
equal  the  clerg)^men,  who  uuinb^r  550 ;  cigar-dcalera  number  850  ;  and  1 
tobacconists  some  200*    It  la  well  to  note  that  nearly  all  of  these  leading 
professions  produce  absolutely  nothing.     This  docs  not  mean  that  they  ^ 
are  useless  members  o'f  the  community  by  any  means-     We  know  well  ^ 
what  great  good  many  of  them  do,  and  that  they  may  bo  of  value  in  many 
ways  to  the  real  wealth -prod  ucoi"«  of  the  world.  . 

But  there  are  two  other  classes  in  New  York,  of  whom  it  is  necosBaiy  ] 
to  say  a  few  words »  There  arc  some  1,500  itro/emonal  thict*4^  in  tho] 
city.^  These  all  eat,  and  in  some  cases  at  least  grow  rich.  A  i^iiYxl  J 
thief  died  not  long  since  in  Brooklyn,  worth  00,000  dolls* ;  and  one  ial 
now  living  respectably  in  the  city,  who  is  woiUi  at  least  as  much*  It  i^ 
easy  to  see  how  they  pay  for  their  food.  They  are  a  bgdy  of  **  vciy 
capable*'  men,  and  range  all  the  way  from  sneak 4hieves  to  the  beet- J 
dressed  men  in  the  city,  who  may  be  found  any  evening  in  the  bar-roomal 
of  the  Metropolitan  and  other  first-ckss  hotels,  ready  for  busincsg,  Tbol 
best  of  these  men  never  rob  women  ;  that  class  is  called  **  moll-bu3aserp,*H 
and  is  somewhat  despised.  I 

The   other   class   is   the   prostUuteif.     The   uumbor   of  professional  1 
prostitutes  known  to  the  police  is  small,  niunlicring  about  8,000 ;  |   Inii  ' 
thifl  does  not  in  any  degree  cotpness  the  number  who  live  in  this  way. 
There  is  uo  way  of  obtaining  any  ucc urate  figures  ;  but  ''        '         -  ' 
judgu  bchcve  the  number  of  women  who  eiii?t  by  pr^ 
and  privately,  to  be  some  25,000. 


*  Entiintte  of  an  esperL 

t  toUoo  repcit,  2,474 ;  ia  dAac€)"^ODflef,  900. 
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Of  the  other  classes  who  may  be  called  non -producers,  such  as 
merchants,  brokers,  and  ti'aders  of  all  kinds,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  every  time  they  handle  food  or  merchandise  of  any  kind,  it  is  their 
custom  to  take  toll  in  the  shape  of  a  brokerage  or  profit ;  and  in  this  way 
they  get  the  money  which  pays  for  their  support. 

The  merchant  class  is  now  a  mighty  army,  and  it  wields  a  mighty 
power.  Sitting  in  his  dingy  counting-room  in  Front  Street  or  Sonth  Street, 
one  man  may  be  sending  out  and  receiving  goods  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe :  he  may  never  see  or  handle  an  article  which  he  controls,  which  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  he  consigns  to  the  inhabitants  of  China,  or  the  citizens 
of  London  ;  but  nevertheless  he  directs  currents  of  trade,  which  bear 
countless  millions  from  one  country  to  another,  and  which  may  be  a 
blessing  or  a  curse  to  mankind.  We  see  how  opium  has  debauched  and 
degraded  the  people  of  China,  how  rum  has  depopulated  the  islands  of  the 
great  Pacific.     Commerce  is  not  always  a  blessing. 

The  merchants  in  New  York  dominate  all  other  classes.  There  are 
two  dealing  in  dry -goods,  each  of  whose  sales,  in  1865,  amounted  to  some 
70,000,000  dolls.  The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  preacher,  the  professor, 
the  artist,  pay  court  to  the  merchant,  for  the  merchant  it  is  who  controls 
money  and  dispenses  patronage.  New  York  is  one  vast  market,  a  per- 
petual fJEtir,  an  endless  bazaar,  to  which  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
come  to  buy  or  to  sell.  The  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  city  is 
an  unmeasured  activity,  a  headlong  haste,  a  ceaseless  business. 
,  The  following  figures  will  in  some  measure  express  this  characteristic. 
The  foreign  and  domestic  tonnage  which  entered  the  port  of  New  York 
for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1866,  was  2,697,825;  and  that  which 
cleared  was  2,508,885.  Bear  in  mind  that  each  of  these  figures  repre- 
sents a  ton  of  merchandise  brought  here  or  carried  away,  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  work  done  and  paid  for. 

For  the  year  1865  the  custom-house  returns  of  merchandise  im- 
ported into  the  city  exhibit  :~import8  219,644,714  dolls. ;  exports, 
209,845,809  dolls. ;  all  of  which  is  paid  for  by  the  productions  of  the 
soil  and  the  workshop. 

The  seventy-one  banks  of  the  city  represent  a  capital  of  85,000,000 
dolls.  *  The  daily  business  at  the  clearing-house  is  some  100,000,000 
dolls,  and  has  at  times  risen  to  175,000,000  dolls.  This  approximates 
to  the  city's  daily  business. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  New  York  does  nothing 
but  buy  and  sell.  The  great  warehouses  and  shops  are  what  first  strike 
the  eye  of  the  stranger;  and  the  streets  thronged  with  busy  men  and 
loaded  trucks  seem  to  indicate  that  the  transfer  of  merchandise  from 
hand  to  hand  is  the  sole  occupation  of  its  inhabitants.  But  go  ofi*  the 
line  of  Broadway,  along  the  side-streets,  and  upon  both  the  East  and 
Hudson  Rivers,  and  you  will  hear  the  sound  of  the  hammer  and  the  file 

♦  January  1867,  84,797,200  dolU. 
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— the  wHrl  of  mighty  macbiiii^ry,  which,  with  the  aid  of  btiman  hands^  ig 
producing — producing — produeing,  spurred  onward  by  competition,  the 
desire  for  wealth,  and  the  innate  force  of  industry.  Their  work  is  not 
without  vast  reeulta ;  and  thero  are  many  egtablishmeiitSt  grown  from  tlio 
humblest  beginnings,  which  now  employ  a  small  army  of  mcQ  and  women* 

The  manufactures  of  New  York  city  in  the  year  1860  etood  thus  : — 
number  of  cstubliahments,  4j375 ;  capital  invested,  61,212,757  dolls. ; 
coBt  of  raw  material,  90,177,088  doUs, ;  number  of  bandn,  males,  G5,4S8, 
females,  24,7iJl,  total  00,204;  annual  cost  of  labour,  28,481,915  dollB, ; 
annual  value  of  products,  159,107,869  dolls. 

Leest  the  reader  may  indulge  in  the  illusion  that  all  the  people  in 
a  great  city  ride  in  carriages  and  roll  in  wealth,  let  us  ask  attention  to  a 
few  facte.  The  year  1868  was,  notwithstanding  the  war,  a  prosperous 
year  to  the  people  of  the  Northern  8tates;  and  while  surpassed  by 
the  year  1864,  it  was  doubtless  equal  to  the  average. 

In  the  year  1863,  according  to  the  report  of  the  internal  reveoae 
department,  18,084  persons  only,  out  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city, 
paid  a  tax  on  incomes  over  5,000  dolls. ;  of  these  five  paid  on  incoi 
above  500,000  dolls.,  and  one  on  an  income  of  1,843,637  doUs.  The  wb 
amount  of  the  incomes  of  these  18,034  as  reported  was  82,237,702 
It  should  be  remembered  that  at  this  time,  as  estimated,  there  were 
160,000  heads  of  famiHes  in  this  city,  so  that  the  proportion  ha^ 
incomes  above  5,000  dolls,  was  very  small.  In  feet  the  vast  majority 
on  incomes  of  less  than  1,000  dolls.,  and  live  in  close,  cramped,  and 
often  unhealthy  quartei-s ;  so  that  of  the  children  bom  in  the  city, 
half  die  before  they  reach  the  age  of  five  years.  Of  the  160,000 
in  1861,  only  15,000  occupied  a  whole  house.  Some  480,386  of  the 
population  live  in  tenement  houses,  averaging  some  seven  families  to  each 
house.  These  are  in  nearly  all  cases  respectable  and  fieif-f^ripporting;  we 
then  come  to  a  number  of  15,214  persons  who  are  the  u^  pajm- 

lation.  They  Hve  in  cellars.  But  this  is  not  all  who  are  v..  .>...Jy  poor 
in  this  city  of  palaces  ;  52,258  out-door  poor  were  relieved  by  charity  in 
the  year  1865.  The  taxable  value  of  the  real  estate  in  New  York  in  the 
year  1665  was  i27,860,884  dolls.,  which  must  of  course  be  in  a  compara- 
tively few  hands,  while  the  personal  estates  estimated  for  taxation  was 
181,423,471  dolls.  The  whole  property  of  the  city  as  reported  by  the 
aaaeeflor,  amounted  therefore  to  nearly  609,000,000  dolls,  (about  750  dolls, 
to  each  person) I  and  this  upon  an  island  ono  nud  one- half  mile  wide,  and 
thirteen  and  a  half  miles  long,  which  two  centuries  ago  was  bought  frosa 
the  Indians  for  twenty-four  dollars  I  The  assessed  value  of  tha  fnil 
estate  on  Broadway  alone,  from  the  Bowling  Green  to  TJnion  Squaz^  li 
51»300,000  dolls.,  excluding  all  places  of  public  worship  and  the  City  Hall 
Park.     Upon  this  amount  a  tax  of  about  three  f*  1,  and  ihm 

tuxes  of  Uie  year  1865  reached  the  sum  of  1  ^  t   JKnti 

twenty-two  doUnxs  for  each  person. 

Il  lai^  part  of  this  is  consumed  in  paying  uiWrctit^,  m  muJong  utrvulL 
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and  sewers  and  docks,  and  other  things  necessary  to  a  large  city ;  bat  it 
is  believed  that  some  two  or  three  millions  are  acquired  by  thieves  who 
are  not  called  professional !  A  vast  sum  is  required  every  year  to  compel 
the  people  to  behave  themselves  properly.  This  is  rendered  necessary, 
in  a  great  degree,  by  the  evils  consequent  upon  the  grog-shops,  which 
abound  here  as  elsewhere. 

The  folfowing  items  we  may  set  down  as  growing  out  of  these 
"institutions"  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly: — 

Dolkrs. 

Police  department „« 2,211,556 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  courts    ...^ ^ ^       649,961 

JuTenile  asylum    - »..«. „         60,990 

Almshouses,  &c « 988,450 

Total 3,900,957 

or  some  4,000,000  dolls,  yearly. 

That  this  money  is  mostly  needed  to  counteract  the  evils  growing  out 
of  the  grog-shops,  we  need  only  turn  to  the  police  [reports  for  illustration, 
where  over  one-quarter  of  the  arrests  are  for  intoxication;  and  of  all 
arrests  made,  one-half  are  of  persons  bom  in  Ireland.  It  shows  that 
New  York,  being  the  great  port  of  entry  for  the  whole  country,  has  to 
provide  for  all  the  vagabond  and  vicious  who  are  poured  out  yearly  from 
the  Old  World.  The  vice  and  crime  of  New  York  represent  not  only  her 
own  wickedness,  but  also  a  large  amount  of  that  generated  elsewhere.  It 
requires  2,085  able  men  to  keep  the  city  at  peace ;  and  as  a  body  they 
are  efficient  and  do  their  duty  fairly.  But,  by  a  great  misfortune  or 
mis-step,  this  vast  population  of  vagrant  and  vicious  are  allowed  to 
become  voters,  and  are  the  prey,  the  tools,  of  the  base  and  unscrupulous, 
60  that  free  institutions  suffer,  and  New  York  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  worst  and  most  corruptly  governed  city  in  the  universe. 

It  has  been  shown  how  the  merchants,  the  manufacturers,  the  thieves, 
and  some  others  win  their  bread.  The  three  learned  professions  live  by 
trying  to  cure  or  alleviate  the  evils  which  men  inflict  upon  themselves)  or 
upon  one  another.  The  physician  attempts  to  restore  the  body  to  health ; 
the  lawyer  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  person  or  of  property ;  the  clergyman 
to  palliate  the  penalties  of  sin,  or  to  allay  the  stings  of  a  violated  con- 
science. Their  duties  are  remedial,  and  for  doing  them  they  are  entitled  to 
fair  wages.  A  few  lawyers,  very  few,  are  able  to  secure  incomes  of  from 
20,000  to  50,000  dolls. ;  but  for  this  they  have  worked  years,  and  at  the 
loss  of  vigour,  at  the  sacrifice  of  pleasure.  The  greater  number  probably 
earn  something  between  1,000  and  8,000  dolls,  a  year.  With  physicians 
the  same  is  true  in  a  good  degree,  though  the  extremes  are  not  so  great. 

The  clergy  receive  from  2,000  to  10,000  dollars  a  year.  In  a  com- 
mercial city  like  Now  York,  a  class  of  men  whose  life  is  not  active,  whose 
thoughts  and  studies  interest  them  in  some  measure  in  another  world 
than  this,  is  apt  to  be  undervalued  by  those  who  are  dealing  altogether 
with  material  things.    But  the  clergy  are  an  educated  class,  who  keep 
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aUre  a  love  of  literature,  a  defiire  for  knowledge,  a  perception  of  virtue, 
a  seuBQ  that  truth  is  eopreme  and  divine,  and  a  belief  that^  ofber  aU,  gold 
ifl  not  God. 

There  are  churches  and  chapels,  of  all  denominations,  353  ;  •  and  i 
Btatistlcs  gathered  it  seems  the  commmiicauts  number,  in  the  following 
donominationa :  Episcopal,  PresbyteriaUi  Methodist,  Batch  Reformed  and 
Biiptiat,  an  average  of  320  txj  each  chnrch,  which  shows  the  roligiou 
world  to  comprise  but  112,000  persons,  in  a  total  population  of  72G,88d.1 
At  hi'si   this  strikes  one   as  portentous.     But  we   may  conclude    that 
this   112,38G   represents  over   66,000  families,  averaging  four  persoiiftj 
each,    and    this   includes   a   recognized    religious    population    of 
224,774;  persons;  more  than  one- fourth  of  all.     The  city  is  not  therefoi 
given  over  to  money-getting*  forgetful  of  all  else.     Nearly  every  church  1 
assumes   to  provide  for  its  own  poor;   and  beside  this  some   eighty- 
seven  benevolent  institutions   ore  devoted  to  alleviating  the  evils  which 
80  far  seem  to  bo  inseparable  from  large  cities.      The  people  do  not 
iuteml  that  any  shall  starve  or  giicvously  sulVor,  though  some  do.     Nor 
do   they  inU^nd   that    any   ehall  want  for   a   decent  school   eduention. 
It  appears,  ^m  the  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  yiear 
1805,  that  the  city  provides  268  schools,  and  that  it  spends  on  them 
2,377,986  dolls, ;  that  there  are  taught  at  these  schools  206,309  cluldreal 
— of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  colour.     They  are  taught,  nearly  all,  Englishl 
studies,  and  in  some  of  them  German  and  Latin.     Is  not  this  doing^l 
enough  ?     Is  it  not  attempting  too  much  ?     Such  is  not  the  opinion  i 
the  superintendent  or  the  majority  of  voters.     On©  of  these  public  schoola] 
has  just  been  erected  into  a  college,  where  the  whole  population  maj^ 
loam  to  read  Xcnophon,  aud  to  comprehend  the  Calculus.     And  this,  too, 
in  a  city  where  to-day  500  lawyers  and  doctors  con  bo  hired  for  one-half  i 
the  wages  of  a  good  mason* 

Colombia  College,  with  an  ample  endowment,  is,  or  attempts  to  be,  a 
university  in  New  York  city.  But  its  situation  is  bad,  its  buHilings  poor, 
and  it  is  overwhelmed  by  the  material  influences  of  the  city.  It  18  almosl 
Impossible  for  a  boy  to  be  a  steady  scholar  under  such  inflaences.  An 
enlightened  board  of  managers  would  lose  no  time  in  considering  the 
propriety  of  removing  it  beyond  the  city  limits,  and  thus  begin  to  build  up 
an  Oxford,  which — ^with  its  literature,  ite  art,  its  science — would  check 
the  tendency  to  display  and  riotous  expenditure  which  a  city  stimohitofl. 

The  Ubraries,  public  and  private,  are  becoming  large  and  nnmeroni# 
The  most  valuable  is  the  **A8tor,"  foimdcd  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  mai\ 
enriched  by  his  son.     The  Mercantile  Library  is  the^great  reading  libraf^r 
of  the  city,  and  haa  some  40,000  to  50,000  books. 

Amusements  are  eagerly  sought  by  a  portion  of  the  people  t  and,  nightly» 
theatj'es,  coLiccrls,  ot^uru^,  aud  minptroU  aro  t  ■ 

iion  of  these  audiences  is  uiulo  ttp  of  f< 
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city.  It  is  estimated  that  some  7,000,000  dolls,  a  year  are  spent  in  this 
way  in  New  York ;  most  of  which  is  ill-spent — the  amusements  are  so 
often  dreary. 

But  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  people  has  best  expressed  itself 
in  the  Central  Park,  which,  in  a  few  years,  has  grown  up  oat  of  the  most 
desolate  and  abandoned  district  of  the  island.  Some  700  acres  are 
included  in  it ;  and  the  visitor  can  scarcely  realize  that  but  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  this  spot,  now  green  with  soft  grass,  and  gay  with  bright  flowers, 
where,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  thousands  of  rich  and  poor  gather  to 
listen  to  the  sounds  of  music — that  this  bright  and  beautiful  spot,  eight 
years  ago,  was  a  waste,  a  slough,  a  desolation ;  and  yet  it  was  so.  The 
cost  of  the  Park  has  been  some  10,000,000  dolls.,*  but  none  begrudge  it ; 
certainly  not  the  poor,  and  those  who  here  get  their  only  glimpse  of  green 
fields  and  blooming  plants. 

Let  us  compare  the  past  of  New  York  with  the  present.  Lots 
on  the  <<  Great  Highway"  began  to  be  laid  out  and  granted  to  the 
Dutch  settlers  in  the  year  1648;  and  Martin  Crigier  received  a 
pastiure  lot  on  the  west  cide,  opposite  the  BowHng  Green.  This  was  a 
desirable  lot;  it  was  near  the  great  fort,  between  State  and  Whitehall 
Streets.  Lying  above  Martin's  lot,  and  towards  the  spot  where  Trinity 
Church  now  stands,  was  a  burying-ground,  well  grown  up  with  bushes. 
Martin  was  not  then  quite  sure  he  might  not  be  carried  oJQf  by  Lidians,  and 
at  night  he  had  fears  of  wild  animals.  He  had  no  neighbours  north  of  the 
fort,  but  along  the  East  River  a  few  daring  men  had  brick-houses  upon 
their  farms ;  none  were  above  what  is  now  the  line  of  WaU  Street.  Could 
Martin  Crigier  now  revisit  his  farm,  he  would  find  the  **  Highway  "  con- 
verted into  a  **  Broadway ;  "  which,  starting  at  his  front  door,  now  runs 
the  whole  length  of  New  York  Island,  thence  along  the  Hudson  Elver, 
through  eveiy  town,  to  Albany.  He  would  open  his  eyes  at  the  tall  blocks 
of  stone  warehouses  which  cover  the  whole  surface  of  his  door,  yard,  and 
pastiure  lot ;  going  up  Broadway  he  would  still  see  a  buiying-ground,  but 
in  its  midst  the  tall  stone  steeple  of  Trinity  Church, — ^the  best,  almost  the 
only  good  piece  of  architecture  in  the  city.  If  he  turn  down  what  was  in 
his  day  the  northern  limits  of  the  TSchaapo  Waytis  or  Sheep-pasture,  he 
will  be  in  Wall  Street,  every  ifoot  of  which  is  now  worth  from  4,000 
to  10,000  dolls.  He  will  see  on  the  site  of  the  once  City  Hall  (in 
front  of  which  stood  the  stocks,  the  pillory,  and  the  whipping-post) 
the  present  Treasury  building,  where  the  transactions  amount  to  millions  a 
day.  On  this  spot  the  Congress  of  1789  assembled,  and  here  Washington 
was  inaugurated  first  President  of  the  United  States,  t  Beyond  this, 
on  either  side,  the  street  is  lined  with  massive  bank  buildings,  and  here 
the  financial  interests  of  the  country  find  their  centre.     If  he  dare  to  enter 


*  Cost  of  ground,  5,028,844  dolls. ;  cost  of  construction,  Dec.  31,  1866,  4,986,085 
dolla. ;  equal  to  10,014,879  dolls. 

t  Washington  lived  at  3,  Chcny  Street 
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at  No,  18,  Wall  Street,  he  will  hear  a  horrible  din — ^the  jelUng  of  hn 
Toices.  In  a  handsome  room  he  will  find  tho  human  beings  from  wh 
the  voices  proceed,  apparently  tearing  one  another  to  piecea,  all  aoreamlc 
at  the  top  of  theii  lungs — old  ^ey  heads  and  beardless  young  men  together. 
He  will  tremble  lest  murder  shall  be  done.  £nt  it  is  not  a  fight,  they  are 
only  buying  and  selling  **  Erie.*'  It  is  the  Board  of  Brokers — the  strantgcst 
sight  in  tho  whole  city,  if  not  in  the  nniyerse.  Along  the  East  and 
Hudson  ^vers,  as  ho  catches  glimpses  between  the  lines  of  warehouses, 
he  will  see  forests  of  branchless  trees  ;  they  are  the  masts  of  ships  from 
every  port  in  the  world.  As  he  goes  up  Broadway,  he  will  pass  the  Aetor 
House,  a  gloomy  pile  of  dark  granite ;  the  white -marble  Herald  building, 
costing  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars — 'built  by  a  capable  Scotsman, 
who  established  a  penny  paper  here  a  few  years  ago ;  he  will  come  to  an 
open  space,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  handsome  City  HoU, 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  Government.  ^  He  will  then  pass,  on  his 
right,  a  marble  warehouse,  built  by  an  Irishman,  who,  beginning  mth 
a  small  tape- store,  is  now  estimated  to  have  got  into  his  hands 
some  20,000,000  dolls.  Farther  on,  he  will  come  to  a  mile  of  tall 
warehouses,  which  let  for  20,000,  80,000,  and  60,000  doUs.  per  a&niim ; 
then  come  the  great  hotels,  the  **  St.  Nicholas"  to  the  left,  the  *♦  Metro* 
poliian "'  on  the  right,  where,  for  five  dollars  a  day,  a  man  can  get  ibj 
place  to  sleep  in  and  enough  to  eat.  At  '*  Tillany's  **  on  the  right, 
at  '*  Ball  and  Black's  ''  on  the  left,  his  simple  Dutch  eyes  will  be  < 
hj  the  wonderful  display  of  diamonds  and  pearls,  emeralds  and  robie 
silver  and  gold  \  and  well  may  he  wonder  how  they  got  there,  and  wher 
they  are  going  to.  A  million  of  dollars  will  not  buy  the  acciuni] 
treasures  of  either  of  these  shops. 

A  few  streets  further  on  he  will  come  to  another  great  building, 
looking  through  the  plate-glass  windows,  he  will  see  a  crowd  of  franti^l 
women — eager,  anxious,  worn,  fierce.     They  seem  io  be  worrying  a  Uao 
of  pale  young  men,  who  contrive  to  keep  them  at  bay  by  throwing 
before  them  pieces  of  muslin,  and  silk,  and  lace.     They  are  not 
to  destroy  these  poor  young  men  ;  they  are  only  trying  to  get  clothes  I 
cover  and  adorn  them.     This  is  **  Stewart's/*  and  it  is  by  dispensing  dry** 
goods  to  these  distressed  women  that  ho  has  been  able  to  amaas  his 
20,000,000  dolls.     Next  to  the  Board  of  Brokers,  this  is  the  stnmge 
sight  tliftt  Martin  Crigier's  ghost  can  see  in  New  York.     These  two  1 
mark  tho  extreme  "  civilization  **  of  the  ninett^euth  century. 

A  mile  beyond  this  he  will  reach  tho  great  white-marble  hotels — t 
^*Piah  Avenue,''  the  **  Albemarle."  the  "Hoffiuan,**  the  "  St.  Jameii'it.'*! 
Here  ho  mtiII  strike  the  Fifth  Avenue,  the  tiii 

brown  stone,  white  marble,   presaed   brick,   j  ^      \ 

into  ample  miinsions,  in  place  of  the  wigwams  that  once  stood  there. 
Bome  of  these  houses  may  be  bought  fur  horn  100,UOU  to  200,000  dolhi., 
few  fbr  l<ffi8  than  40,000  dolls.     Bow  after  row  of  theM  tttead 
the  tiide-streote  om  cither  hand,  until  they  reach  tlw  Otntitd   Park  oi 
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I^fty-ninth  Street.  Here  Maxtin  rarely  yentored  alone  in  his  day,  and 
when  he  went  it  was  to  kill  a  wolf  or  hunt  a  bear.  Now  there  is  a 
throng;  men  on  foot,  men  on  horseback,  women  and  Httle  children; 
carriages  of  every  shape  and  colour,  with  one  horse,  two  horses,  three 
horses,  four  horses,  six  horses,  filled  with  women  clad  in  feathers,  in 
silks,  in  Telvets  and  laces, — beautiful  with  imported  hair  and  delicate 
cosmetics. 

It  is  a  gay  sight,  and  Martin  Grigier  will  enjoy  it.  He  will  see  among 
the  crowd  many  Jewish  noses ;  and  he  will  see  **  bears  *'  and  <<  bulls,"  but 
they  are  the  wild  animals  of  Stock  Exchange.  He  must  not  put  a  bullet 
into  them.  But  we  can  go  no  farther  with  Martin,  who  is  now  in  heayen ; 
may  his  soul  rest  m  peaece,  and  may  all  this  crowd  join  him  ! 

New  York  is  an  open  market,  in  constant  traffic — a  perpetual  fair. 
Its  situation  is  perfect,  its  facilities  ample,  its  expansion  certain.  A 
long  narrow  island  (the  greater  part  of  which  is  washed  by  deep  navigable 
waters),  every  foot  of  which  is  available  for  the  habitation  of  man, 
lies  at  the  head  of  New  York  Bay,  one  of  the  most  capacious,  most  perfect 
harbours  in  the  world.  This  secures  to  New  York  an  immense  foreign 
commerce,  second  only  to  that  of  London.  But  this  alone  will  not  make 
a  great  city.  Before  the  invention  of  raihroads,  the  ample  Hudson  Elver 
on  the  west  brought  to  it  the  productions  of  over  160  miles  of  productive 
country,  and  the  East  River  centred  at  New  York  the  produce  of  Long 
Island  and  New  England.  In  time  the  Erie  Canal  brought  hither  the  crops 
of  the  whole  State,  and,  through  the  great  lakes,  those  of  the  entire  and 
fixdtful  West.  The  Delaware,  and  Hudson,  and  Morris  Canals  brought  the 
coal-mines  of  Pennsylvania  to  its  doors.  Then  railroads  were  made,  and 
they  all  centred  in  New  York.  But  New  York  does  not  consist 
merely  of  the  people  and  ^e  acres  of  Manhattan  Island.  A  circuit 
of  thirty  miles  in  diameter  is  really  all  New  York  city,  whose  population 
is  mostly  engaged  in  New  York.  We  may  add  to  the  population  of 
New  York  city  some  half  a  million  more  than  the  census  mentions, 
'No  population  is  so  fluctuating.  The  immigrants  landed  here,  between  the 
years  1851  and  1868,  were  2,584,671.  Then  from  all  quarters  come  hither 
the  active,  the  ambitious,  the  hopeful,  the  despairing,  to  try  their  luck  in 
the  great  wheel  of  life.  Everything  is  stimulated  to  the  utmost,  and  great 
successes  and  great  failures  are  the  result.  The  prizes  are  great,  the  risks 
heavy,  the  temptations  strong  ;  and  the  effect  of  all  this  is  seen  upon  cha- 
racter. The  men  (the  ambitious  ones  who  aim  high)  have  a  bold,  adventurous, 
daring  air  which  attracts  attention.  They  dress  well,  eat  well,  and  spend 
much  money — when  they  can.  They^do  not  fear  to  undertake  great  enter- 
prises and  to  incur  heavy  responsibilities.  If  they  fail,  they  get  up  and  try 
again ;  and  some  of  the  most  succesBful  are  they  who  have  been  ruined 
more  than  once.  They  love  great  houses,  and  fine  horses,  and  costly 
furniture ;  they  know  little  of  literature,  less  of  art,  but  are  beginning 
to  beheve  there  is  something  in  them,  though  what  it  is,  is  quite  vague. 
The  women  are  not  unlike  the  men ;  handsome,  stylish,  courageous, 
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and  a  little  reckless.    Thej  love  clothes,  jewels,  and  «•  eodety ; "  ieutHm  ] 
frowns  of  **  Mrs.  Grundy,"  and  must  live  in  the  enchanted  district  wMcli 
lies  betii'een  the  Foui-th  and  Siith  Avenues,  Union  Square,  and  the  Park. 
In  this  fascinating  region  rents  range  from  2,000  to  10,000  dolls,  a  year, 
and  the  general  expendituro  must  be  upon  that  scale.     This  of  coimie  i 
is  what  is  called  the  **  best  society."     The  extremes  arc  wide  apart.     Tbc  J 
woman  of  the  '^best  society"  has  nothing  to  do  hut  spend  money.      She 
is  absolutely  without  occupation,  without  duty,  without  care.     But,  alas  I 
she  is  hnman ;  she  has  nerves  and  she  has  dyspepsia,  and  she  has  ungrab* 
fied  ambition  ;   and  who  can  alleviato  ber  suflbrings  ? 

**  Society,"  as  it  is  called,  is  constantly  shiftmg— it  is  a  kaleidoowipa. 

I  The  figures  of  ten  years  ago  are  no  longer  seen;  a  few  fosaHs  lioro  and 
there  may  remain,  but  the  fashionable  crowd  of  ten  years  since  are  all 
departed^  gone,  gone,  no  one  knows  whither,  and  no  one  cores.  New 
York  is  too  busy,  too  eager,  to  spend  any  time  in  useless  sentimeat,  to  atop 

^  in  its  career  and  drop  a  tear  upon  blasted  hopes  or  ruined  fortunes.  *'  L^t 
the  dead  biu-y  the  dead,**  is  the  safer  charity.  No  one  knows  the  person 
who  Uvea  in  the  next  house.  Marriage  is  getting  to  be  a  more  and  more 
difficult  problum — difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  solve.  Young  women  da 
absolutely  notbing^  and  natm-ally  enough  desire  to  begin  life  where 
their  mothoi-a  leave  it.  It  is  impossible  ;  for  few  young  men  have  fortunes 
to  begin  with,  few  over  have  them  at  all. 

The  other  extreme  may  be  found  in  CheiTy  Street  in  any  stormy  night 
of  winter — four  or  five  families,  men,  and  women,  and  Httle  children,  in  a 
collar  reeking  with  damps ;  a  dwelEng-place  without  fire,  without  beds* 
except  straw  and  rags ;  human  creatures  without  food,  without  friendA^ 
without  hope.     Fifteen  thousand  of  this  class.     Between  these  two  olasaes 

>  eome  the  great  majority  of  the  population,  who  live  decently,  work  hard, 

■  futd  enjoy  a  fair  measure  of  worldly  comfort.  But  there  ore  no  idle  people 
in  New  York,  and  no  amusements  for  idle  people.  Idle  people^  thereCbref 
soon  weaiy  of  it  and  fly  to  Paris. 

And  this  is  what  the  1,100  occupations  and  professions  of  the  city  pro- 
duce — ^a  few  very  rich,  some  very  poor,  neither  class  very  happy  j  and  the 

'  great  mass,  neither  poor  nor  rich,  nor  happy  nor  wretched.  It  is  a  aingular 
thing  that  there  is  hardly  on  instance,  perhaps  not  one,  where  a  rich  num 
has  made  use  of  his  inherited  wealth  to  achieve  distinction  in  any  of  tbo 

I  departments  of  science,  literature,  or  art.  Few,  if  any,  engage  in  politioa, 
and  few  cony  on  from  generation  to  generation  the  business  which  their 
fathers  ha^  e  builded  up.  The  oommimity  has  no  hold  upon  men  of  weaUh 
and  abilily.  No  man  of  this  class  (If  not  instigated  by  selfish  motives)  now 
devotes  himself  to  the  public  service  or  looks  after  the  pubHo  good.  Tha 
city  government  has,  df  course,  Mhu  into  the  hands  of  men  who  know 
how  to  use  it  for  their  own  purposes,  and  who  are  uuh  igii 

to  moke  the  most  of  their  knowledge.  To  be  sure,  spuM_  i-_  ._  -  oro 
made  to  rescue  the  city  from  their  hands ;  but  under  the  syKicoi  of  nuivennil 
fiuffrago,  which  gives  all  power  to  th«i  ignorant,  the  fuoliiih,  oikl  the  biiM^ 
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8ach  efforts  are  useless.  Even  judges  are  elected  by  this  class,  and  most 
of  them  for  but  four  years.  The  consequence  is,  a  steady  deterioration  of 
the  bench,  and  an  alarming  contempt  for  justice  and  laW. 

But  the  city  is  an  attractive  place,  for  it  is  all  bustle,  movement,  life  ; 
the  streets  are  crowded  with  carriages  and  carts,  the  side- walks  with  a  well- 
dressed  multitude  who  wear  no  appearance  of  misery,  but  on  the  contrary 
have  every  aspect  of  success  and  satisfaction.  They  are  agreeable  to  look  at, 
much  more  attractive  than  the  shabby  and  the  ill-to-do.  New  York  does 
divert  the  eye  and  occupy  the  mind.  In  fine,  it  may  be  said  to  combine 
the  attractions  and  the  evils  of  Liverpool  and  Paris.  It  is  a  place  to  make 
money,  and  it  is  a  place  to  spend  it ;  but  it  is  much  more  easy  to  spend  it 
than  to  make  it. 

This  is  what  Martin  Crigier*s  holding  has  grown  into,  in  some  time 
less  than  two  centuries  and  a  quarter.  A  <*  big  thing;"  but  a  slow, 
laborious  process  has  its  growth  been,  compared  witli  the  rise  of  the  second 
great  American  city  we  propose  to  notice. 


SAN     FRANCISCO. 

Historically,  San  Francisco  is  a  baby  amongst  great  cities.  New  York 
is  of  no  great  antiquity,  but  compared  with  her  young  sister  she  is  as 
Damascus  by  the  side  of  London — Home  by  the  side  of  Manchester. 
Her  oldest  inhabitant  is,  so  to  speak,  not  yet  of  age.  Twenty  summers 
since,  San  Francisco  city  had  no  existence.  Now,  100,000  Uve  people 
call  themselves  Franciscans ;  and  already  her  foreign  commerce  is  next 
in  importance  to  that  of  New  York  and  Boston.  Her  exports  of  gold  and 
silver  amount  to  nearly  100,000,000  dollars  a  year ;  and  now  (1867)  she 
has  stretched  her  hand  across  and  grasps  at  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
continent  of  Asia. 

For  an  extent  of  2,000  miles  the  blue  waters  of  the  broad  Pacific 
wash  the  shores  of  the  continent,  and  in  that  whole  distance  there  is  but 
one  safe  harbour  for  ships  to  shelter  in.  There,  in  latitude  87°  48'  north, 
the  ocean  breaks  through  the  white  hills  of  sand,  and  within  the  "  Golden 
Gate  '*  spreads  out  the  spacious  and  beautiful  bay  of  San  Francisco. 

How  much  of  the  history  of  this  world  is  accident,  or  what  seems 
such  I  For  thousands  of  years  this  fine  harbour  has  waited,  with  open 
gates,  for  the  commerce  of  man.  It  did  not  come  ;  but  in  January  of  the 
year  1848  the  race-diggers  at  Captain  Sutter's  mill  threw  out  with  the  earth 
golden  grains.  Then  thousands  poured  into  California,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  barren  sand-hills  of  San  Francisco ;  then  ships  of 
all  nations  came  flocking  in ;  then  houses  rose  out  of  the  sand  as  if  by 
magic,  and  churches  and  palaces,  until  now  we  see  there  a  great  city,  the 
third  in  its  foreign  commerce  in  America.  "Whence  the  name,  and  why  a 
Spanish  and  a  Catholic  name  for  an  American  and  a  Protestant  city  ? 
In  the  year  1776,  two  of  those  earnest,  wonderful,  8elf«sacrificing  souls 
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Vfhom  the  Boman  Gtitbolio  Chnrcb  has  sent  out  oyer  ihe  mirld, 
thifi  barren  coast  and  establishod  a  **  HUaion/*  buHt  monasierioa  and 
B€hoolaj  and  planted  Tinejarda,  and  raised  shoep  and  cattle,  and  did  wluit 
they  migbt  to  civilize  and  cbiiatianisse  the  Indiaiis  ^ho  then  occnpied  tha 
conntxy.  These  two  men  were  Bpaoiards  and  Franciscan  monks^  and 
they  called  their  Mission  8an  Francisco  de  Assisi.  Three  miles  south  of 
the  present  city  the  old  '^Hisaion,**  hoilt  of  bnoks^  stUl  standa.  The 
good  monks  have  long  since  departed,  but  the  city  is  etiU  called  S*a 
Francisco.  On  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  a  solitary  hoose,  built  by 
au  adventurous  settler  in  1885,  now  stands  a  spacious  and  elegant  City 
Hall,  in  front  of  which  spreads  out  Portsmouth  Square,  the  j}t<ua  of  tho 
city.  Not  far  &om  this  are  the  Mint|  the  Hospitali  and  the  Custom-house, 
^hich  cost  800,000  dollars.  In  fine,  a  city  coyesing  nine  squats  miles 
now  lies  within  and  upon  the  white  sand-hills  called  Telegraph,  ^zioon, 
and  Russian  ;  a  city  with  decent  streets,  eicellcnt  churches,  ample  achool- 
houses,  plenty  of  water,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  harbours.  Behind  Ljr 
are  the  richest  gold  and  ailrer  mines  of  the  world,  and  a  breadth  of  two 
and  a  half  million  acres  •  of  improved  farming-lands,  which  in  Ir 
produced  6,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  potatoes  which  weighed  six  pound 
beeta  that  measured  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  cattle  and  hor^s 
innumerable*  In  so  short  a  space  of  time  were  the  desolate  aand -hills 
transformed  into  a  great  city.  Gold  was  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1&48, 
and  by  the  year  1849,  80,000  people  had  left  the  old  States,  had  crosMd 
arid  deserts,  scaled  two  ranges  of  snowy  mountains,  and  had  leA 
than  4,000  of  their  number  dead  on  the  way^:  such  fear&l  i 
made  to  reach  the  land  of  gold. 

In  the  early  days  Ban  Francisco  was  a  strange  place*  A  targe  portion 
of  the  population  lived  in  tents,  and  slept  on  the  ground ;  man  of  eletgani 
cultivation  wore  red  shirts  and  did  their  own  cooking ;  every  man  w&a  his 
own  porter,  and  no  man  was  ashamed  to  do  the  most  menial  work. 
Washing  cost  eight  dolls,  per  dozen  ;  a  bowling-alloy  v  ]  far  5,000 

dolls,  per  month  in  gold,  the  Parker  House  for  lUi  lis.  a  year, 

60,000  dolls,  of  which  was  paid  by  the  gambling-rooms ;  the  wages  of 
Borvanta  was  100  dolls,  to  200  doUs.  per  month ;  and  a  good  dray-horM 
could  earn  100  dolls^  per  day.  At  first,  gambling,  drinking,  and  recklos 
adventure  were  the  rule,  not  the  exception.     But  no  Ai  n  race 

continues   a  gambling,  drinking,  and  reckless  people*    O^;. 
illegal ;  and  to-day  every  woman  in  the  city  shapes  herself  a^r  Pa 
fiiahioQ -plates,  and  every  man  arrays  himself  in  **  store 
'*Hled  shirts,"!  and  goes  about  his  business  after  the  mm 
citizen.     The  best  people  decided,   and  the  whole  body  quickJy 
mined,  that  Ban  Francisco  should  bo  no  scorn  and  byword  to  mti*.     .v 
law  details  wiU  host  express  what  they  have  attempted,  what  thej  liavn 


*  Oonius  of  \$m, 

t  Nolivo  l«nxifl  im  bn»dclotli  aad  wliiU  ll&«n» 
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done.  First,  as  regards  education.  It  may  amaze  ns  of  older  and  more 
cautions  towns  to  note  the  energy  with  which,  in  a  purely  mercantile 
community,  the  subject  of  schools  has  been  taken  hold  of.  The  Fran- 
ciscans have  built  some  thirty-one  school-houses  of  different  grades,  rising 
to  Latin  Schools  and  High  Schools.  The  Lincoln  School  building  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  eligible  building  for  its  purpose  in  America.  It  is  built 
of  brick — ^the  architecture  that  of  Benaissance,  surmounted  with  a  Mansard 
roof.  It  is  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  provided  with  water;  has  wide 
staircases,  a  large  play-room,  is  141  feet  in  length,  and  can  accommodate 
with  ease  900  scholars.  Some  8,000  pupils  attend  these  schools,  and  are 
taught  by  a  corps  of  178  of  the  most  accomplished  teachers  that  can  be 
had,  whose  pay  varies  from  600  to  2,500  dolls,  a  year.  The  whole 
expenditure  for  the  year  1865  was  849,818  dolls. 

Besides  public  institutions,  there  are  eighty  private  schools  in  San 
Francisco,  of  every  degree  of  excellence,  of  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
have  twelve  of  the  largest  and  most  adequately  endowed.  The  Union 
College  and  University  School,  and  the  California  Institute  for  young 
ladies,  cannot,  in  the  estimation  of  Franciscans  at  least,  be  surpassed 
anywhere.  Then,  the  California  College  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  adequately 
endowed  and  sustained ;  and  to  secure  this,  the  Franciscans  have  set  to 
work  in  their  vigorous  way  to  raise  a  fund  of  at  least  100,000  dolls.  It  is 
evident,  from  these  statistics,  that  the  citizens  do  not  mean  to  send  their 
children  away  to  Eastern  or  European  towns  to  obtain  an  education, 
which  they  believe  they  can  as  well  secure  at  home. 

While  the  city  has  run  a  race  for  wealth  and  material  good,  it  has  not 
neglected  to  provide  liberally  for  the  destitute  and  the  afiElicted.  Orphan- 
houses,  relief-societies,  prisoners' -aid  societies,  industrial  schools,  &c.,  are 
well  advanced  in  number  and  efficiency ;  and  public  and  private  charity  is 
desirous  to  do  its  utmost  in  all  ways  that  mark  a  Christian  civilization ; 
and  Jews  and  Chinese  join  in  the  good  work.  But  there  are  no  paupers 
there,  and  one  rarely  meets  a  beggar.  Money  and  work,  as  yet,  dominate 
population. 

Libraries  are  well  represented.  The  Mercantile  Library  has  a  collec- 
tion of  over  20,000  volumes,  and  the  Odd  Fellows',  Mechanics',  Christian 
Association,  California  Pioneers,  and  the  Yerein,  each  have  a  large  and 
valuable  collection.  Some  of  the  principal  hotels  also  ftimish  ample 
reading  for  their  guests  ;  and  the  '<  What  Cheer  ?  "  Hotel  not  only  has  a 
library  of  5,000  volumes,  but  it  also  has  a  Natural  History  cabinet,  a 
good  number  of  paintings,  and  several  pieces  of  good  statuary. 

The  first-class  'hotels  generally,  such  as  the  <'  Occidental,"  the 
*'  Cosmopolitan,"  **  Lick  House,"  and  the  "  Buss,"  approach  in  character 
the  best  hotels  of  other  cities.  But  this  "  What  Cheer  ?  "  Hotel  is  a 
Yankee  shoot  grafted  upon  a  California  stock,  and  proves  a  most  ^pro- 
fitable growth.  All  is  done  for  cash;  your  bed  is  paid  for  before 
you  get  into  it.  A  large  restaurant  supplies  4,000  meals  a  day,  at 
prices  ranging  from  15  cents,  upwards,  and  consumes  daily  as  follows : — 
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eggs,  100  dozen  ;  sugar,  1  barrel ;  butter*  100  poimds  ;  flour,  9  borrela  ; 
potatoes,  500  pounds ;  beof,  pork,  mutton,  lamb,  and  fish,  700  pouuda ; 
raisins,  2  boxes ;  pies,  160 ;  turkeys  and  chickens,  400  pounds ;  milk^  , 
400  quarts.  Ample  moans  are  provided  for  yon  to  black  your  own  boots 
free,  and  tbe  librar)'  of  5,000  volumes  is  open  to  all,  Thero  is  no  bar-j 
The  house  has  one  more  remarkable  peculiarity — no  women  are  alJowod 
within  it ;  the  servants  are  all  men.  It  pays  at  the  rate  of  80,000  to 
40,000  dolls,  per  year. 

Ban  Francisco  has  no  lack  of  places  of  recreation  or  amasemcni. 
Besides  theatres,  which  llouiish,  are  to  be  found  **Conc<»rdia  societiea/' 
**  Avonites,"  **BaBe-ball  clubs,'*  "  Sanger-bunds,"  ** Cricket- clubs,*'  *•  Kifla- 
clubs/'   *' Turn  Yereins,"  **  Philharmonics  ; '*  and  its  people  enjoy  allj 
their  pleasures  with  a  gusto  and  abondon^  which  more  conservative 
know  little  of.     The  Press  is  represented  by  some  forty-seven  -  i 

weekly  papers,  whit-h  as  a  whole  aim  high.     French,  ItalianSi  GermanSi 
and  Spaniards  read  the  news  in  their  own  language. 

Along  with  the  school  and  the  press,  the  claims  of  religion  haTo  not 
been  neglected  in  San  Francisco.     As  early  as  the  8th  of  May,  1&49,  fti 
public  meeting  was  called  for  tho  pturpoee  of  ascertaining  **  the  prevailing] 
sentiment  in  relation  to  the  estuhlishment  of  a  church  in  the  town  of  San  ] 
Francisco."     The  **  prevailing  sentiment*'  has,  in  eighteen  years,  baiili 
up  forty-three  churches.     Of  these  the  most  elegant  and  most  expensivo] 
are — ^the  St*  Mary's  Cathedral,  tho  Calvary,  Presbyterian,  and  the  Jewish  J 
Emanuel.      Tho   leading   sects   are  the  Catholics  and   the   McthodisU*, 
Many  of  the  churches  are  weU  supported.     One  of  them  yields  a  rental  of 
27,000  dollars.^ 

Assuming  the  same  number  of  members  as  in  the  leading  denomina- 
tions of  New  York  (820  to  each  church),  San  Francisco  wtmld  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  most  reUgious  cities  in  the  world.  But  the  Methodist  societies 
represent  an  average  of  but  121  to  each  church,  and  the  average  of  all 
probably  docs  not  exceed  200.  This  estimate  shows  that  about  one-. 
quarter  of  the  population  may  bo  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  religioutf ' 
world. 

The  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association  numbers  near  400  mcmberSi 
and  the  Sunday  schools  give  spiritual  instruction  to  about  11,000  childreti«I 

Sunday  is  obsen'od  decorously,  and  is  maikod  by  a  cessfttion  of  busi*! 
ness,  except  among  the  Jewish  merchants,  who  on  that  day  ply  a  thnvh 
trade.     The  Chinese,  too,  are  willing  to  work  on  that  day  and  erery  iUj« 
Thoy  might  be  called  tho  •'  devotees  of  labour;  '*  and  spare  no  piuut 
achieve  thut  measure  of  success  which  will  ponnifc  them  to  retuni  to 
their  tiones  with  their  ancestors  in  their  beloved  China. 

The  Franciscans  are  not  only  careful  to  live  well  and  in  good 
but  they  have  provided  handsomely  tar  dcc«;asod  cltiastinB.     L> 
havd  been  laid  out  and  planted  with  care  and  odrdcr,  and  '*  Calvary     aiiU 
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**  Lone  Mountain  "  atixact  the  stranger,  as  thoy  do  the  inhabitants  on  the 
fine  Sonday  afternoons,  as  a  pleasant  resort.  Some  of  the  monnments 
erected  are  costly  and  in  good  taste. 

The  climate  of  San  Francisco  is  peculiar,  but  not  disagreeable. 
During  the  summer  and  autumn  the  prevailing  winds  are  north-westerly,  . 
coming  in  from  the  ocean,  and  it  is  usual  for  a  warm  morning  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  cold  afternoon,  as  then  the  wind  begins  to  blow ;  in  the 
afternoon,  therefore,  woollen  is  the  uniyersal  wear.  Sometimes,  howeyer, 
these  winds  raise  the  sand  from  the  surrounding  hills,  and  send  it  sweep- 
ing through  the  streets.  At  evening  the  wind  subsides,  and  then  the 
temperature  is  charming.  The  autumn  and  winter  months  have  a  pre- 
vailing south-west  wind,  which  brings  rain.  The  thermometer  during  the 
summer  rarely  rises  above  90"",  ox  sinks  in  the  winter  below  50^. 

During  all  its  first  years  San  Francisco  was  built  and  sustained  and 
fed  by  the  capital  of  the  East,  and  its  food  was  sent  out  from  Boston 
and  New  York.  But  now  California  produces  yearly  some  12,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  some  19,000,000  bushels  of  barley,  and  in  1864  she 
shipped  some  7,000,000  pounds  of  wool.*  Between  the  years  1856 
and  1865  she  sent  away  1,000,000,000  of  gold  and  silver.  To-day 
she  is  shipping  flour — 10,000  barrels  by  each  steamer — ^to  New  York, 
and  wines  in  quantities ;  provisions,  too,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and 
the  first  return  steamer  from  China  brought  an  order  for  10,000  dolls.- 
worth  of  Califomian  leather  for  the  kingdom  of  Japan.  Fruits  and 
garden  vegetables  are  most  luxuriant ;  and  the  San  Franciscans  now  eat 
the  best  of  grapes,  cherries,  and  pears,  almost  all  the  year  round.  The 
"  Bartlctt "  pea  continues  in  market  for  a  period  of  five  months,  and  a 
Dr.  Adams  of  the  San  Jose  has  perfected  his  secret,  so  that  he  preserves 
the  Easter  beurre  and  other  pears  through  the  winter  up  to  May  in  all 
their  perfection,  and  supplies  the  market. 

The  merchants,  of  course,  are  the  leading  men  of  the  city.  They  are 
bold,  often  reckless,  in  their  transactions  ;  but  they  are  not  as  a  class  in 
bad  repute.  These  merchants,  by  shrewdness  and  daring,  have  produced 
surprising  results.  Beside  the  great  business-houses,  are  some  remarkable 
business  organizations.  The  California  Steam  Navigation  Company  plies 
its  boats  in  all  waters  of  the  State  that  can  be  cut  by  keel,  and  thus 
it  centres  all  the  productions,  and  all  the  trade,  at  this  city.  The  Wells 
Fargo  Express  Company  has  its  agents  at  every  village,  every  mine,  and 
every  ranch ;  it  carries  all  letters  and  all  money,  all  gold-dust,  and  all 
packages,  faithfully  and  swiftly,  and  makes  enormous  profits  for  its  stock- 
holders. In  the  year  1864,  it  purchased  some  two  and  a  quarter  millions 
United  States'  stamped  envelopes,  which  is  significant  of  the  extent  of  its 
business.  It  acts  as  a  private  post-office,  a  banker  and  a  carrier,  through- 
out the  mining  districts  of  California,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Washoe ;  and 
by  this  time  no  doubt  it  has  an  office  under  one  of  the  "  big  trees  "  of  the 

*  Dr.  HoLDS5'8  Address. 
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iToeemite  Valloy.    The  Pacific  Mail  Company  owns  one  of  ihegnnddsi  of 
steam  navies,  and  conkols  the  passenger  and  freight  carriage  of  two  oceans* 
The  exports  to  China,  in  the  year  1866,  reached  the  Bum  of  7,999,110 
dolls.,  and  the  total  exports  the  sum  of  78,453,473  dolls. 

ManufactureB  are  starting,  and  the  same  energy  marks  their  ineeptioDf 
and  no  doubt  the  same  success  will  attend  their  deTelopment  as  Ims 
characterized  all  other  undertakings  in  San  Francisco.  Already  an  est<ai- 
61  ve  woollen  mW  is  estabUshed  in  the  city,  the  proprietor  of  which  enjojB 
the  doable  adTantnge  of  Scotch  blood  and  a  Massachusetts  training.  Herd 
I  over  a  million  pounds  of  California  grown  wool  are  annually  conTert^d 
f  into  blankets,  &c.,  of  a  Buperior  manufacture*  Machine-shops  and  other 
branches  of  indastiy  are  already  extensive,  and  are  growing,  and  cotton* 
mills  are  started  ;  and  before  long  San  Francisco  promises  to  present  thd 
same  great  variety  of  occupations  as  marks  older  cities. 

It  may  be  said  that  San  Francisco  has  not  made  itself,  and  has  eosi 
much.  The  first  emigration,  of  1849,  cost  more  than  four  thousand  lires 
of  active,  stalwart  men ;  subsequent  exposures  and  excesses  dcBtroyed  tea 
I  times  that  number  at  least ;  so  that  the  bones  of  men  have  been  the  £000- 
Idations  of  the  city.  Pen  cannot  T^Tiio  nor  imagination  conceive  the 
l^acrifices  of  oomibrt,  the  hardBhip  and  sickness  and  sufiering,  that  theee 
Iboping  thousands  endorcd  before  Eldorado  became  a  fit  habitation  for 
num.  Year  after  year  saw  thonsandSj  aocostomed  to  the  comforts  and 
ntixnries  of  older  societies,  digging  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
[damming  rivci-s,  changing  watercourses,  blasting  mountams,  in  search  of 
■gold ;  their  food  coarse  and  scant,  their  bed  a  blanket  and  the  soft  earth. 
wSo  blight  hearth  welcomed  them  when  weary,  no  woman's  smile  greeted 
I  their  comings  no  kind  hand  eoflcned  the  sofierings  of  fever.  Many  found 
liheir  only  solace  in  drink  and  gambhng,  and  many  a  one  laid  down  las 
■life  and  left  no  sign.  But  this  was  not  the  worst.  At  the  news  of  gold, 
phe  loose  floating  elements  of  society  fiowed  hither,  not  only  from  the 
iUnited  States,  hut  from  Mexico,  Europe,  Asia*  The  city  early  become 
nlled  with  rude,  desperate  men,  and  crimes  of  every  kind  were  per- 
netrated. 

r  Two  crises  in  the  histoiy  of  the  cJ^  wore  brought  about  by  Ilia 
prevailing  spirit  of  lawlessness, — the  first  in  1851,  the  second  in  I80O. 
1  Thieves,  robbers,  incendiaries,  gamblers,  murderers,  walked  the  straeltf 
lopenly  and  defied  the  law.  Ko  life,  no  property  was  safe  ;  no  fegari  irm  ^ 
wpml  to  konour,  to  morality,  to  decency.  If  the  criminals  were  appro* 
'  hended,  their  trials  dragged ;  a  criminal  could  not  be  convieted,  Cf  if 
convicted,  he  somehow  escaped  to  again  prey  upon  his  kind.  Ordiniuy 
Llawe  ^  irlesB  under  such  circumstances. 

I  ill  .a  few  of  the  more  resolute  citizens  deti^rmiDcd  to  »ci 
||br  themseivos.  and  combined  themselves  into  a  **  Yigilanee  Oomaaitleft.*' 
EEhoj  professed  to  be  assisting  the  law,  but  thoy  took  tho  law  into  tbeir 
Mnm  hands*  tnok  the  prisoners  from  lawful  custody,  tried  thi^m,  and  if 
guilty  of  socio^  Crimea  hanged  them  on  the  spot.    This  eommttteo  in- 
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ereased  in  numbers,*  was  thorongbly  organized,  had  its  own  bylaws, 
and  a  certain  number  of  them  were  always  on  duty.  They  examined 
the  resorts  of  thieves  and  scoundrels ;  apprehended  some,  hanged  some, 
banished  others.  For  a  time  there  was  a  reign  of  terror,  bat  it  was  terror 
only  to  the  desperadoes  and  scoundrels.  Whether  or  not  the  end 
justified  the  means — ^it  is  certain  they  scared  ruffianism  from  San 
Francisco  for  a  time.  In  such  <  a  ciiy  as  San  Francisco,  nnconmion 
YiUany  induces  uncommon  means  to  suppress  it.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
our  newspapers  contained  a  terrible  account  of  the  death  of  a  notorious 
bully  and  gambler.  Law,  honour,  decency,  life,  he  held  in  contempt. 
The  people  rose  against  him ;  he  fled  to  his  own  house  for  safety  and 
banica^  his  doors,  and  no  one  dared  to  break  in.  They  surrounded 
the  house  and  watched  and  waited ;  they  filled  the  opposite  houses  and 
windows  with  armed  men.  Through  his  own  windows  they  could  see  his 
motions  but  dimly.  At  last,  alter  a  day  and  a  night,  the  desperate  man 
approached  the  window,  perhaps  to  see  if  his  enemies  had  left  him, 
perhaps  to  see  the  sunlight,  perhaps  tired  of  his  wretched  life  :  then  he 
was  shot  dead. 

The  infant  city  had  to  contend*  against  another  enemy.  Five  most 
destructive  fires  devastated  it  between  1849  and  1851,  destroying  houses 
and  property  to  an  enormous  extent.  This  loss  had  to  be  overcome,  and, 
of  course,  considerably  retarded  the  progress  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  earlier  population  was  great  dispro- 
portion of  the  sexes.  In  1852,  the  number  of  white  males  was  29,165  to 
6,154  females.  Add  to  these  the  transient  population,  and  the  number 
of  men  is  increased  to  nearly  85,000.  In  1860  the  disproportion  was 
diminished  to  88,990  males  to  21,686  females ;  now  it  is  still  less. 

The  circumstances  of  its  early  history  have  in  a  degree  given  character 
to  the  people.  It  is  no  longer  gross,  reckless,  immoral ;  but  it  is  a  worldly 
people,  bent  upon  gold  and  the  things  which  gold  buys  ;  and  it  grasps  at 
these  with  a  pecidiar  energy  and  daring.  What  it  gets  it  spends, 
and  not  niggardly;  it  spends  it  not  only  upon  houses  and  horses, 
and  clothes  and  pictures,  but  upon  school-houses,  and  churches,  and 
hospitals,  and  upon  every  recognized  good  thing.  During  the  war,  it  sent 
its  silver  and  gold  by  ship-loads  to  succour  the  wounded  suffering  soldiers 
— it  could  not  do  enough  to  satisfy  itself.  One  evening  while  Dr.  BeUows 
was  there  (and  he  was  well  known  as  the  President  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission) some  one  cried  out,  '*  Whosoever  wishes  to  shake  hands  with 
Dr.  Bellows  must  pay  a  dollar  to  the  Sanitary  Fund."  The  suggestion 
took ;  and  so  long  as  the  strength  of  the  doctor's  arm  held  out,  so  long 
these  free,  open-handed  people  shook  it,  and  shook  their  dollars  into  the 
treasury. 

This  lavish  disposition  shows  itself  among  all  classes.  It  shows  itself 
in  the  dress  and  jewellery  worn  by  the  ladies,  which  are  richer  and  more 

♦  In  18&6,  9,000  out  of  12,000  citizens  enrolled  themselves  in  the  committee. 
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costly  than  elsowhero.  Tbe  carriage  and  manners  of  both  men  and  Vfomea 
are  affected  by  this;  all  tends  to^'axda  a  free,  **fast"  way,  which  in 
older  places  would  not  be  tolerated,  San  Francisco  is  not  a  sigoallj' 
virtuous  city,  yet  tliero  may  be  found  some  of  the  most  liigh-mizidod 
of  men  I  the  most  charming  of  women.  But  the  bachelor  elament 
prevails  largely,  more  than  in  most  cities,  and  restaurant  and  hotel 
Ufe  tempts  married  men,  and  the  '*  home "  does  not  yet  rola 
society.  Mr.  Bowles,  in  his  admirable  book/-  says,  "  There  is  a  want 
of  feminimty,  of  spirituality,  in  the  current  tone  of  the  place ;  moro 
lack  of  reverence  for  women  than  our  eastern  towns  are  aceustomed  to. 
You  hear  more  than  is  pleasant  of  private  scandals ;  of  the  vanity  and 
woaknosa  of  women  ;  of  the  infidelity  of  wives."  **It  is  the  cuseedeftt 
place  for  women/*  said  on  observant  Yankee  citizen,  some  two  or  three 
years  from  home,  and  not  forgetful  yet  of  mother,  sister,  and  c^ttstn ;  •*  t 
town  of  men  and  taverns,  and  boarding-houses  and  billiard- saloons/* 

A  word  must  be  eaid  about  the  Chinese,  who  already  muster  in 
Ciilifomia  some  80,000.  There  are  probably  15,000  to  20,000  in 
Bau  Francisco.  They  are  smaller  than  the  whites,  but  are  the  most 
patioDt,  laborious  class  of  all,  and  do  a  vast  amount  of  work  at  a 
small  cost.  Among  them  ai'e  some  large  merchants  and  some  rerj 
intelligent  men;  but,  as  a  class,  they  are  "fitf  down.*'  Among  their 
leading  businesses,  next  to  supplying  food,  are  the  importation  of 
prostitutes  and  the  exportation  of  dead  Chinese ;  for  every  one  desinoif 
to  be  buried  in  his  own  knd. 

Tiiero  are  no  Chinese  beggars,  for  nearly  all  who  come  over  beloug  to 
one  of  the  five  great  "  CompanieB."  Each  of  these  has  a  building,  and 
acts  in  all  respects  as  a  benevolent  institution. 
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CHAPTER  XUII* 

A  Special  Mission. 

HEN  a  veiy  polite  note  from  Lord 
Cnldnff  to  Mr.  Outbill  expressed  the 
deep  regret  he  felt  at  not  being  able 
to  receive  that  gentleman  at  dinner, 
as  an  affiur  of  much  moment  re- 
quired his  presence  at  Naples,  the 
noble  lord  was  more  correct  than  it 
was  his  usual  fate  to  be  in  matters 
of  apology.  The  fact  was,  that  his 
lordship  had  left  England  several 
weeks  before,  charged  with  a  most 
knotty  and  difficult  mission  to  the 
Neapolitan  court;  and  though  the 
question  involved  the  misery  of  im- 
prisonment to  some  of  the  persons 
concerned,  and  had  called  forth 
more  than  one  indignant  appeal  for 
information  in  the  House,  the  great 
diplomatist  sauntered  leisurely  over 
the  Continent,  stopping  to  chat  with  a  Minister  here,  or  dine  with  a  reign- 
ing Prince  there,  not  sulScring  himself  to  be  hurried  by  the  business  before 
him,  or  in  any  way  influenced  by  the  petulant  despatches  and  telegrams 
which  F.  0.  persistently  sent  after  him. 

One  of  his  theories  was,  that  in  diplomacy  everything  should  be 
done  in  a  sort  of  dignified  languor  that  excluded  all  thought  of  haste 
VOL.  xvn. — ^No.  101.  25. 
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or  of  ©mergency.  **  Haste  implies  pressure/*  he  wonld  eay»  "  aiu] 
pressure  means  weakness :  therefore,  always  bo  alow,  oecosionallj  ereai 
to  apathy*" 

There  was  no  denying  it,  he  was  a  great  master  in  that  school  of  his 
art  which  professed  to  baffle  all  efforts  at  inquiry.  No  man  ever  wormed 
a  secret  torn  him  that  ho  desired  to  retain,  or  succeeded  in  enimppLOg 
him  in  any  accidental  admission.  He  could  talk  for  hoars  mih  a  frank- 
ac89  that  was  positively  charming.  Ho  could  display  a  candoiir  that 
eemed  only  short  of  indiscretion ;  and  yet,  when  yon  left  him,  yon  found 
you  had  carried  away  nothing  beyond  some  neatly  turned  aphorisms,  and 
a  few  Tcrj  harmless  imitations  of  MaccMavelHan  subtlety.  Liko  certain 
men  who  are  fond  of  showing  how  Uicy  can  snuff  a  candla  with  a  btillet, 
ho  was  continually  exhibiting  his  skiU  at  fence,  with  the  added  assaranoa 
that  nothmg  would  gneve  him  so  ineffably  as  any  display  of  his  ability 
your  expense, 

Hp  knew  well  that  these  subtleties  were  no  longer  the  mode ;  that 
no  longer  tried  to  outwit  each  other  in  official  intercourse  ;  that  the  time 
for  such  feats  of  smartness  hud  as  much  gone  by  as  the  age  of  high  neck- 
cloths and  tight  coats ;  but  yet,  as  he  adhered  to  the  old  dandyism  of  the 
Begency  in  his  dress,  he  maintained  the  old  Editions  of  finesse  in  his 
diplomacy,  and  could  no  more  have  been  betrayed  into  a  TiTiLh  thao  hid 
could  have  worn  a  Jun  Crow.  For  that  mero  plodding,  commonplaoo  mc& 
of  men  that  now  filled  **  the  lino"  he  had  the  most  supreme  contempt; 
men  who  had  never  uttered  a  smart  thing,  or  written  a  clever  one,  tHpio* 
macy  without  epigram  was  like  a  dinner  without  truffles.  It  was  rcalJj 
pleasant  to  hear  him  speak  of  the  great  days  of  Mettemich  ami  "  lo 

and  Talleyrand,  when  a  fironUer  was  settled  by  a  bou  mot,  arid 
decided  by  a  doggerel.    The  hoarse  roar  of  the  multitude  had  not  in 
times  distm'bed  the  polished  solemnity  of  the  council-chamber,  and 
high-priests  of  statecraft  celebrated  their  mysteries  unmolested, 

•*  The  ninth  t^'Jegram,  my  lord,"  said  Temple,  as  he  stood 
cipher  despatch  in  his  hand^  just  iifj  Loi\1  CnldufT  hml  nnihod  his 
at  Naples. 

"Transcribe  it*  my  dear  boy,  auu  m  m  hcrir  it. 

"  I  have,  my  lord.     It  runs,  *  Wheit?  xa  the  special  envoy  ?     Lot 
report  himself  by  telegraph/  " 

"  Reply,  •  At  dinner^  at  the  Hotel  Vieloria ;  in  passably  ^jood 
and  indifierent  ^irils.'  *' 

••But,  my  lord '' 

"  There,  you'd  better  dress.  You  are  always  late.  And  tull  thii  {iropie 
here  to  serve  oysters  every  day  tDI  I  countermand  tljem ;  and  taste  tbe 
CliftbHs,  please;  I  prefl*-  •*  '  Sautcrne,  if  it  bo  good.  '''''*  ft-lvgnmt 
can  wait." 

*•!  vrv  lu  A  Laf  i-^Ued 

twice  to-«lr_  ■  ^_    ^.    _  ^_  -iLVaL      Slirul  I 

rnnUt  him  a  lino?" 
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"No.  The  request  must  bo  replied  to  by  him  to  whom  it  was 
addressed, — ^the  landlord  perhaps,  or  the  laquais-de-place," 

"  The  King  is  most  anxious  to  learn  if  you  have  come," 

<<  His  Majesty  shall  be  rewarded  for  his  courteous  impatience.  I  shall 
ask  an  audience  to-morrow." 

"  They  told  me  dinner  was  served,"  said  Lady  Culduff,  angrily,  as  she 
entered  the  room,  dressed  as  if  for  a  court  entertainment ;  '*  and  I  hurried 
down  without  putting  on  my  gloves." 

"  Let  me  kiss  your  ladyship's  hand  so  temptingly  displayed,"  said  he, 
stooping  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips. 

An  impatient  gesture  of  the  shoulder,  and  a  saucy  curl  of  the  lip, 
were  the  only  response  to  this  gallantry. 

A  full  half-  hour  before  Lord  Culduff  appeared  Temple  Bramleigh 
re-entered,  dressed  for  dinner. 

**  Giacomo  is  at  his  old  tricks.  Temple,"  said  she,  as  she  walked  the 
room  impatiently.  "  His  theory  is  that  eveiy  one  is  to  be  in  waiting  on 
my  lord ;  and  I  have  been  here  now  close  on  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
expecting  dinner  to  be  announced.  Will  you  please  to  take  some  trouble 
about  the  household,  or  lot  us  have  an  attache  who  will  ?" 

**  Giacomo  is  impossible — ^that's  the  fact;  but  it's  no  use  saying  so." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  she,  with  a  malicious  twinkle  of  the  eye.  '^  The 
man  who  is  so  dexterous  with  rouge  and  pomatum  cannot  be  spared. 
But  can  you  tell  me.  Temple,  why  we  came  here  ?  There  was  no  earthly 
reason  to  quit  a  place  that  suited  us  perfectly  because  Lady  Augusta 
Bramleigh  wished  to  do  us  an  impertinence." 

<'  Oh,  but  we  ought  to  have  been  here  six  weeks  ago  I  They  are 
frantic  at  '  the  Office  *  at  our  delay,  and  there  will  be  a  precious  to-do 
about  it  in  the  House."  ' 

'<  Culduff  likes  that.  If  he  has  moments  that  resemble  happiness, 
they  are  those  when  he  is  so  palpably  in  the  wrong  that  they  would  ruin 
any  other  man  than  himself." 

"  Well,  he  has  got  one  of  them  now,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Oh,  I  am  aware  of  what  you  diplomatic  people  call  great  emer- 
gencies, critical  conjunctures,  and  the  like  ;  but  as  Lord  Watermore  said 
ihe  other  evening,  '  all  your  falls  are  like  those  in  the  drcus — you  always 
come  down  upon  saw-dust.'  " 

"There's  precious  little  saw-dust  here.  It's  a  case  will  make  a 
tremendous  noise  in  England.  When  a  British  subject  has  been  ironed 
and " 

"  Am  1  late  ?  I  shall  be  in  despair,  my  lady,  if  I  have  kept  you 
waiting,"  said  Lord  Culduff,  entering  in  all  the  gloiy  of  red  ribbon  and 
Guelph,  and  with  an  unusually  brilliant  glow  of  youth  and  health  in  his 
features. 

It  was  with  a  finished  gallantry  that  he  offered  his  arm,  and  his  smile, 
as  he  led  her  to  the  dinner-room,  was  triumph  itself.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  moody  discontent  on  her  face ;  for  she  did  not  even  affect  to  listen  to 
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his  eicnees,  or  bestow  the  sliglitest  attention  on  liis  little  £atterie8  and 
complimentd.  During  the  dinner  Lord  CulduiT  alono  spoke.  He  was 
agreeable  after  liis  manner,  which  was  certainly  a  very  Enished  manner ; 
and  he  gaTO  littlo  reminiscences  of  the  last  time  he  had  been  at  Naples, 
and  the  people  he  had  met,  sketching  their  eccentricities  and  oddities 
most  amusingly,  for  he  was  a  master  in  those  light  touches  of  satire  whicii 
deal  with  the  ways  of  society,  and,  perhaps,  to  any  one  but  his  wife  he 
would  have  been  most  entertaining  and  pleasant*  She  never  deigned 
very  faintest  recognition  of  what  he  said,  Sho  neither  smiled  when 
was  witty,  nor  looked  shocked  at  his  levities.  Only  once,  when,  by 
direct  appeal  to  her,  silence  was  impossible,  she  said,  with  a  marked  spit 
fulness,  '*  Yon  are  talking  of  something  yeiy  long  ago.  I  think  I  heard  of 
that  when  I  was  a  child/'  There  was  a  glow  nnder  his  Iordship*9  rongs 
as  he  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips,  and  an  almost  tremor  in  his  voice  when 
he  spoke  again. 

**  I'm  afraid  you  don't  like  Naples,  my  lady  7  *\ 

*' I  detest  it." 

*'Tbo  word  is  strong;  let  it  bo  my  care  to  try  and  induce  you  tOj 
reeaU  it/* 

**  It  will  be  lost  time,  my  lord.     I  always  hated  the  place,  and 
people  too/* 

**  You  were  pleased  with  Rome,  I  think  ?  '* 

«*  And  that  possibly  was  the  reason  wo  left  it.     I  mean/'  said  aba 
bluBbing  with  shame  at  the  rudeness  that  had  escaped  her,  "I  mean 
one  is  always  torn  away  from  the  place  they  aro  content  to  Uvo  in.     It  ia 
the  inevitable  destiny/* 

"  Very  pleasant   claret  that  for   hotel  wine,*'   said  Lord   CoIdolT, 
passing  the  bottle  to  Temple.    **  The  small  race  of  travellers  who  fre>qu 
the  Continent  now  rarely  caU  for  tho  better  wines,  and  the  conseqnenco  i 
that  Marganx  and  Marcobrunner  get  thai  time  to  mature  in  tha  i 
which  was  denied  to  thorn  in  former  times.'* 

A  complete  silence  now  ensued.     At  last  Lord  Culduff  said,  **  Sfa 
we  have  coflee  ?  "  and  offering  his  arm  with  the  same  courteous  gaUant 
as  before,  ho  led  Lady  Culdo^f  into  the  drawing-room,  bowing,  as 
relinquished  her  hand,  as  though  he  stood  in  presence  of  a  queen.     **  I 
know  yon  are  veiy  tolerant,"  said  he,  with  a  bewitching  smile,  **  and 
we  shall  have  no  visitors  this  evening,  may  I  ask  tlid  favour  of 
permitted  a  cigarette — only  one  7  '* 

**  As  many  as  you  like.  I  am  going  to  my  room,  mj  lord.*'  And  cro 
he  could  hasten  to  open  the  door,  she  swept  haughtily  out  of  the  room 
and  disappeared. 

**  We  must  try  and  make  Naples  pleasant  for  my  lady,"  said  Lorf 
CuldufT,  as  ho  drew  his  chair  to  the  fire;  but  there  waSp  iointjhowi 
malicious  twinkle  in  bis  eye  and  a  peculiar  curl  of  the  Kp  wi  he  i;pofa|l 
that  scarcely  vouched  for  the  loyalty  of  his  words ;  and  that  Temple  hiAid 
tdm  with  disinul  ieemed  evident  by  his  silence*    ''  You'd  better  go  orer 
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to  the  Legation  and  say  we  have  arrived.  If  Blagden  asks  when  he  may 
call,  tell  him  at  two  to-morrow.  Let  them  send  over  all  the  corre- 
spondence ;  and  I  think  we  shall  want  some  one  out  of  the  chancellerie. 
Whom  have  they  got  ?    Throw  yonr  eye  over  the  list." 

Opening  a  small  volume  hound  in  red  morocco,  Temple  read  oat, 
"  Minister  and  envoy,  Sir  Geoffirey  Blagden,  K.C.B. ;  first  secretary, 
Mr.  Tottenham;  second  secretaries,  Ealph  Howard,  the  Hon.  Edward 
Eccles,  and  W.  Thornton;  third  secretary,  George  Hilliard;  attache, 
Christopher  Stepney." 

'*  I  only  know  one  of  these  men ;  indeed,  I  can  scarcely  say  I  know 
him.  I  knew  his  father,  or  his  grandfather  perhaps;  At  all  events, 
take  some  one  who  writes  a  full  hand,  with  the  letters  very  npright,  and 
who  seldom  speaks,  and  never  has  a  cold  in  his  head." 

**  You  don*t  care  for  any  one  in  particular  ?  "  asked  Temple,  meekly. 

''Of  course  not;  no  more  than  for  the  colour  of  the  horse  in  a 
Hansom.  If  Blagden  hints  anything  ahout  dining  with  him,  say  I  don't 
dine  out ;  though  I  serve  her  Majesty,  I  do  not  mean  to  destroy  my  con- 
stitution; and  I  know  what  a  legation  dinner  means,  with  a  Scotchman 
for  the  chief  of  the  mission.  I'm  so  thankful  he  is  not  married,  or  we 
should  have  his  wife  calling  on  my  lady.  Yon  can  dine  there  if  yon  like ; 
indeed,  perhaps,  you  ought.  If  Blagden  has  an  opera-hox,  say  my  lady 
likes  the  theatre.  I  think  that's  all.  Stay,  don't  let  him  pump  yon  ahout 
my  going  to  Vienna ;  and  drop  in  on  me  when  you  come  hack." 

Lord  Culduff  was  fast  asleep  in  a  deep  arm-chair  hefore  his  dressing- 
room  fire  when  Temple  returned.  The  young  man  looked  wearied  and 
worn  out,  as  well  he  might ;  for  the  Minister  had  insisted  on  going  over 
the  whole  <* question'*  to  him,  far  less,  indeed,  for  his  information  or 
instruction,  than  to  justify  every  step  the  Legation  had  taken,  and  to  show 
the  utter  unfairness  and  ungenerosity  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  sending  out 
a  special  mission  to  treat  a  matter  which  the  accredited  envoy  was  already 
bringing  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

**  No,  no,  my  dear  boy,  no  blue-books,  no  correspondence.  I  shook 
my  religious  principles  in  early  life  by  reading  Gibbon,  and  I  never  was 
quite  sure  of  my  grammar  since  I  studied  diplomatic  despatches.  Just 
tell  me  the  matter  as  you'd  tell  a  scandal  or  a  railway  accident." 

"  Where  shall  I  begin  then  ?  " 

"  Begin  where  we  come  in." 

**  Ah,  but  I  can't  tell  where  that  is.  You  know,  of  course,  that  there 
was  a  filibustering  expedition  which  landed  on  the  coast,  and  encountered 
the  revenue  guard,  and  overpowered  them,  and  were  in  turn  attacked, 
routed,  and  captured  by  the  Eoyal  troops." 

"  Ta,  ta,  ta  I  I  don't  want  all  that.  Come  down  to  the  events  of  June 
— June  27  they  call  it." 

**  Well,  it  was  on  that  day  when  the  Ercole  was  about  to  get  under 
way,  with  two  hundred  of  these  feUows  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life, 
that  a  tremendous  storm  broke  over  the  Bay  of  Naples.     Since  the 
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memorabld  hurricane  of  '92  there  had  bees  noUimg  like  it*    The  8e>^l 
of  the  Ghinja  was  waahed  away,  and  a  frigate  was  cast  on  shore  at 
with  her  bowsprit  in  the  paliwie  windows  ;   all  the  lower  town  was  i 
water,  and  many  lives  lost.     Bat  the  damage  at  Bea  was  greatcat  of 
eight  fine  ships  wure  lost^  the  crews  hamgp  with  some  few  exj^p^mT 
periBhed  with  them.*' 

'*  Can't  we  unagine  a  great  diaaster — a  veiy  great  disaster  ?  Til  pitifii 
my  own  storm,  so  pray  go  on." 

"  Amongst  the  merchant  shipping  was  a  hirge  American  bar<|ne  which 
rode  out  the  gale,  at  anchor,  for  several  honrs  ;  but,  as  the  storm  increased, 
her  captain,  who  was  on  shore,  made  signal  to  the  mate  to  slip  his  cablo 
and  run  ibr  safety  to  Castellamare.  The  mate,  a  young  Eughshman»  named 
Bogers — — '* 

**  Samnel  Rogers?*' 

**  The  mmej  my  lord,  though  it  is  said  not  to  bo  his  real  name.  He, 
either  misunderstanding  the  signxd — or,  as  some  say,  wilfolly  mislakiiig 
its  meaning — took  to  his  boat,  with  the  eight  mon  he  had  with  him,  and 
rowed  over  to  a  small  dospatch-boat  of  the  Royal  Navy,  which  was  to  ] 
acted  aa  convoy  to  the  Ercole^  but  whose  oncers  were  unalde  to  get  i 
board  of  her,  so  that  she  was  actually  under  the  command  of  a  petty 
leer.  Bogers  boarded  her,  and  proposed  to  the  man  in  oommjuid  tu 
@t  up  steam,  and  try  to  save  the  lives  of  the  people  who  were  pertsluiig 
"on  every  hnnd*  Ho  refused :  an  altercation  ensued,  n  ngUsh — ft«r 
they  were  all  English — overpowered  them  and  sent  tL^ '* 

"  Don't  say  under  hatches,  my  dear  boy,  or  I  shall  expect  to  see  yoa 
hitching  your  trousers  next,*' 

Temple  reddened,  but  went  on :  '^  They  got  up  steam  in  all 
and  raised  their  anchor,  but  only  at  the  instant  that  tho  Eradc  founderedv 
quite  dose  to  them,  and  the  whole  sea  was  covered  with  tho  soldiers  and 
Uie  galley-slaves,  who  had  jumped  overboard^  and  the  ship  wont  down. 
Bogers  made  for  them  at  once  and  rescued  above  a  hun*li 
the  prisoners — but  he  saved  also  many  of  the  crew,  ai. 
From  four  o'clock  till  nigh  seven,  he  continued  to  cruise  back  and  for 
through  the  bay,  assisting  every  one  who  needed  help,  and  saving  life 
every  side.  As  the  gale  abated,  yielding  to  the  piteous  entreaties  of  the 
prisoners,  whom  he  weU  knew  were  political  offenders,  he  J  '  ^  m  i 
near  Bala,  and  was  quietly  returning  to  the  mooring-gnH  ii*c  ] 

had  taken  Uio  dospatch-boat,  when  he  was  boarded  hs  t%vo  arm^  I 
crews  of  the  Royal  Navy,  ironed  and  carried  oiT  to  prison.** 

^  That  will  do,  I  know  the  rest.  Blugden  asked  to  have  them  trM  m 
t '  f,  and  was  told  thai  the  trial  was  over,  and  thai  Ihfy  had  beat 

c*  i  Ui  death,  but  thi>  sentence^  commuted  by  royal  mcrDy,  lo  hud 

labour  at  tho  gaUeys.    I  know  your  long  story  befoire  yoo  lahl  il»  bat 
II  '       >  i    »     .,    V  ^  jjg^  frlemanl  -  ht  have  lnti:rpokied  i 

Iv«gntion.     1  >  on  the  viioh^  my 

HAW  ib«  ^cfipyliiim  Qovcnnxieiit  aiui  H.  M«*a  Mhiistiini  hare 
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mystified,  and  slanged  each  other ;  how  they  have  misinterpreted  law  and 
confounded  national  right ;  how  they  have  danced  a  reel  throng  all  jostice, 
and  changed  places  with  each  other  some  half-dozen  timeSi  so  that  an 
arbiter — if  there  were  one — would  put  them  both  out  of  court — ^I  have 
read  all  in  the  private  correspondence.  Even  the  people  in  Parliament, 
patent  bunglers  as  they  are  in  foreign  customs,  began  to  ask  themselves, 
Is  Filangieri  in  the  pay  of  her  Majesty  ?  and  how  comes  it  that  Blagden  is 
in  the  service  of  Naples  ?  " 

<<  Oh,  it's  not  so  bad  as  that  I  '* 

'<  Yes,  it's  fully  as  bad  as  that.  Such  a  muddled  correspondence  was 
probably  never  committed  to  print.  They  thought  it  a  controversy,  but 
the  combatants  never  confronted  each  other.  One  appealed  to  humanity, 
the  other  referred  to  the  law ;  one  went  off  in  heroics  about  gaUantryi  and 
Uie  otiier  answered  by  tuS  g^Hevs.  People  ought  to  be  taught  thiJ 
diplomatists  do  not  argue;  or  ii  ihey  do,  they  are  mere  tyros  at  their  trade. 
Diplomatists  insmuate,  suppose,  suggest,  hope,  fear,  and  occasionally 
threaten ;  and  with  these  they  take  in  a  tolerably  wide  sweep  of  human 
motives.  There,  go  to  bed  now,  my  dear  boy ;  you  have  had  enough  of 
precepts  fbr  one  evening ;  toll  Giacomo  not  to  disturb  me  before  noon, — ^I 
shall  probably  write  late  into  the  night.'* 

Temple  bowed  and  took  his  leave,  but  scareely  had  he  reached  the 
stairs  than  Lord  Culduff  laid  himself  in  his  bed  and  went  off  into  a  sound 
sleep.  Whether  his  rest  was  disturbed  by  dreams ;  whether  his  mind  went 
over  the  crushing  things  he  had  in  store  for  the  Neapolitan  Minister,  or 
the  artful  excuses  he  intended  to  write  home ;  whether  he  composed 
sonorous  sentences  for  a  blue-book,  or  invented  witty  epigrams  for  a 
**  private  and  confidential ; "  or  whether  he  only  dreamed  of  a  new  prepa- 
ration of  glycerine  and  otto  of  roses,  which  he  had  seen  advertised  as  an 
'<  invaluable  aecessory  to  the  toilet,"  this  history  does  not,  perhaps  need 
not,  record. 

As,  however,  we  are  not  about  to  follow  the  course  of  his  diplomatic 
efforts  in  our  next  chapter,  it  is  pleasant  to  take  leave  of  him  in  his  repose. 


chapter  xltv. 
The  Church  Patrons. 

As  the  season  drew  to  its  close  at  Albano,  and  the  period  of  returning  to 
Bome  approached,  the  church  committee,  foUowing  the  precedent  of  all 
previous  years,  fell  out,  and  held  a  succession  of  vestry-meetings  for 
mutual  abuse  and  recrimination.  Partisanehip  is  the  badge  of  church 
patrons,  and  while  the  parson  had  his  adherents,  and  the  oiganist  his 
supporters,  there  were  half-a-dozcn  very  warm  friends  who  advocated  ilia 
cause  of  the  bell-ringer — a  drunken  little  heathen,  who,  because  he  hd| 
never  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  Catholic  church  for  years,  was  gifM 
brevet  rank  as  a  member  of  the  Beformed  religion. 
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Tlio  time  of  auditing  the  church  acconnts  is  ustudly  a  flori  of  daj  of 
judgment  on  the  clergyman.  All  the  complaints  that  can  bo  prefcircd 
against  him  are  kept  for  that  occasion,  A  laudable  sentiment  possiblj 
prompts  men  to  ascertain  what  they  have  got  for  their  monej  ;  at 
events,  people  in  nowise  remarkable  for  personal  thrift  show  at 
times  a  most  searching  spirit  of  inquiiy,  and  eagerly  investigate  the 
of  sweeping  ont  the  vestry  and  clear-starching  the  chaplain's  bands. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  parson,  and  the  value  of  his  mimstratioii» 
there  were  a  variety  of  opinions.     He  was  too  high  for  this  one,  too  i 
for  that ;   he  was  not  .impressive,  not  solemn  nor  dignified  with  B(yma^ 
while  others  deemed  him  deficient  in  that  winning  familiarity  which  ia  go 
soothing  to  certain  sinners.     Some  thought  his  sermons  too  bigh-flof 
and  too  learned,  others  asked  why  ho  only  preached  to  the  ehildren  in  i 
Pftllery*     On  one  only  porni  '%7r,2  there  anything  like  tmammitj: 
man  who  withdrew  uls  sabscrlption  did  so  on  principle*     None,  soi  oue^? 
referred  his  determination  to  contribute  no  longer  to  any  motive  of  tjconomy. 
AH  declared  that  it  was  something  in  the  celtibrutiuu  of  the  service— #  J 
doctrine  inculcated  in   the   pulpit — eomething  the   parson  had   said  or  < 
BOmething  he  had  worn — obliged  them,  **  with  infinite  regret,"  to  withdraw 
what  they  invariably  called  their  mite.     In  fact,  one  tiling  was  clear: 
a  more  high-minded,  right-judgingj  scrupulous  body  of  people  could  not 
be  found  than  the  cougregation,  whatever  might  bo  said  or  thought  of  him 
whose  duty  it  was  to  guide  them*  J 

Lady  Augusta  Bramleigh  had  gone  off  to  Rome,  and  a  small  three- 
cornered  note,  highly  perfumed,  and  most  nervously  written,  informed  iba 
committee  that  she  was  quite  ready  to  continue  her  former  subscriptioili 
or  more,  if  required ;  that  she  was  charmed  with  the  chaplain,  pleand 
with  the  choir,  and  generally  delighted  with  every  one — a  testimony  mcw« 
delicately  valuable  from  the  fact  that  she  had  been  but  once  to  church 
during  the  entire  season* 

Sir  Marcus  Cluff,  after  reading  out  the  letter,  look  occasion  to  obscrva 
on  the  ventilation  of  the  church,  which  was  defective  in  many  respects^ 
There  was  a  man  in  King  Street — ^he  thought  his  name  was  Hurmond 
or  something  like  Hannond,  but  it  might  bo  Fox — who  had  invoutod 
a  self- revolving  pane  for  church  windows  ;  it  was  porfLctly  noiBcless,  and 
the  expense  a  mere  tri£e,  though  it  required  to  be  mlju&ted  by  one  of  tho 
patentee's  own  people ;  some  mistakes  having  occurred  by  bloiideriiig  adap* 
tatioo,  by  which  two  persons  had  been  aaph}idated  at  BodhilL 

The  orator  was  here  interrupted  by  Mrs,  Trumpler^  who  stonily  affimad 
that  she  had  come  there  that  day  at  groat  inconvenience,  and  was  io  no* 
wise  prepared  to  list^sn  to  a  discourse  upon  draughts,  or  the  rival  mmU 
of  certain  plumljers.  There  were  higher  oonsid (Nations  than  ihcfto  that 
might  occupy  them,  and  she  wished  to  kjiow  if  M.  L'Estr&nge 
prepared  to  maintain  the  harsli,  and  she  must  say  the  nngeneroui  i 
tmacbolarb'ko  view  ht  had  taken  of  the  character  of  Judas.  If  io,  eW  1 
withdrow  hor  subscription^  bat  added  that  tihe  would  also  in  a  pmn^lilel 
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explain  to  tho  world  tho  reason  of  her  retirement,  as  well  as  the  other 
grounds  of  complaint  she  had  against  tho  chaplain. 

One  humble  contributor  of  fifteen  francs  alleged  that,  though  nut- 
crackers were  a  useful  domestic  implement,  they  formed  an  unpleasant 
accompaniment  to  the  hymns,  and  occasionally  startled  devotionally 
minded  persons  during  the  service;  and  he  added  his  profound  regret 
at  the  seeming  apathy  of  the  clerg3rman  to  the  indecent  interruption; 
indeed,  he  had  seen  tho  parson  sitting  in  the  reading-desk,  while  these 
disturbances  continued,  to  all  appearance  unmoved  and  indifferent. 

A  retired  victualler,  Mr.  Mowscr,  protested  that  to  see  the  walk  of  the 
clergyman,  as  he  came  up  the  aisle, ''  was  enough  for  him ;  *'  and  he  had  only 
come  to  the  meeting  to  declare  that  he  himself  had  gone  over  to  the  sect 
of  the  Nuremberg  Christians,  who,  at  least,  were  humble-minded  and 
lowly,  and  who  thought  their  pastor  handsomely  provided  for  with  a 
thousand  francs  a  year  and  a  suit  of  black  clothes  at  Christmas. 

In  a  word,  there  was  much  discontent  abroad,  and  a  very  general 
opinion  seemed  to  prevail  that,  what  with  the  increasing  deamess  of 
butchers*  meat,  and  an  extra  penny  lately  added  to  the  income-tax,  it 
behoved  every  one  to  see  what  wise  and  safe  economy  could  be  introduced 
into  their  afiairs.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  naturally  it  suggested  itself  to 
each  that  the  church  subscription  was  a  retrenchment  at  once  practicable 
and  endurable. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  convince  himself  how  dear  to  the  Protestant 
heart  is  the  right  of  private  judgment,  has  only  to  attend  a  vestry  meeting 
of  a  church  supported  on  the  voluntary  system.  It  is  the  very  grandest 
assertion  of  that  great  principle.  There  is  not  a  man  there  represented 
by  ten  francs*  annual  subscription  who  has  not  very  decided  opinions  of 
the  doctrine  he  requires  for  his  money ;  and  thus,  while  no  one  agreed 
with  his  neighbour,  all  concurred  in  voting  that  they  deemed  the  chaplain 
had  not  fulfilled  their  expectations,  and  that  they  reserved  their  right  to 
contribute  or  not  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  future  thought  and  consideration 
should  determine. 

L'Estrange  had  gone  in  to  Borne  to  meet  Augustus  Bramloigh  and 
Ellen,  who  were  coming  to  pass  the  Christmas  with  him,  when  Sir  Marcus 
Cluff  called  to  announce  this  unpleasant  resolution  of  the  church  patrons. 

"  Perhaps  I  could  see  Miss  L'Estrange  ?'*  said  he  to  the  servant,  who 
had  said  her  master  was  from  home. 

Julia  was  seated  working  at  the  window  as  Sir  Marcus  entered  the  room. 

'*  I  hope  I  do  not  come  at  an  unseemly  hour;  I  scarcely  know  tho 
time  one  ought  to  visit  here,**  he  began,  as  he  fumbled  to  untie  the  strings 
of  his  respirator.  **  How  nice  and  warm  your  room  is ;  and  a  south  aspect, 
too.     Ah !  that's  what  my  house  fAils  in.** 

"  I'm  so  sorry  my  brother  is  not  at  home.  Sir  Marcus.  He  will  regret 
not  meeting  you.*' 

"And  I'm  sorry,  too.  I  could  have  broken  the  bad  news  to  him, 
perhaps,  better  than — I  mean — oh,  dear !  if  I  begin  coughing,  I  shall 
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never  coase.  Would  you  hubcI  my  taking  my  drops  ?  They  are  wolj 
aconite  and  lettuce  ;  and  if  1  might  ask  for  a  iitik  fresh  water*  Fia  so 
sorry  to  bo  troublesome*" 

Though  all  anxiety  to  know  to  what  bad  news  ho  rcfcn-od,  she  ha^tesied 
to  order  the  gloss  of  water  he  desired,  and  calmly  resumed  her  seat* 

»♦  It's  sjmBmodic^  this  cough.  I  don't  know  if  that  bo  any  adTikota^,  or 
the  reverao ;  but  the  doctor  says  '  only  spasmodic,'  which  would  loadooe  to 
fsuppose  it  might  be  worse.  Would  you  do  mo  the  great  favQur  to  drop 
Ihirty-fivo,  be  gure  only  thirty-five,  of  these  7  I  hope  your  hand  does  doI 
flhake.** 

*•  No»  Sir  Marcus.    It  is  veiy  steady." 

"  What  a  pretty  hand  it  is.     How  taper  yotir  fingers  ?krc,  but  you 
haye  these  dimples  at  the  knuckles  they  say  tire  such  sigDS  of  cruelty. " 
"  Oh,  Sir  Marcus !' * 

<<  Yes,  they  say  so.  Nana  Saib  had  them,  and  that  woman — ther«, 
there,  you  have  given  me  thirty*scven.'* 

**  No,  I  assure  you.  Sir  Marcus ;  only  thirty-five.     I'm  a  practised 
hand  at  dropping  medicine.    My  brother  used  to  have  viol<mt  headadics/' 
**  And  you  always  measured  his  drops,  did  you  ?  " 
•'  Alwap-    I'm  quite  a  clever  nurse,  I  assure  you." 
"  Oh,  dear  I  do  you  say  so  ? ''  And  as  he  laid  down  his  glass  bo  loobd 
at  her  with  an  expression  of  interest  and  admiration,  wMch  pfoslbod  hier 
gravity  to  its  last  limit, 

"I  don't  behove  a  word  about  the  cruelty  they  ascribe  to  Humt 
dimples,     I  pledge  you  my  word  of  boDOur  I  do  not/'  sftid  he,  serioixsly. 
**  Fm  sincerely  glad  to  hear  you  say  eo,**  said  sLo.  f  rrln^T  \o  stvtm  tfraii 
*•  And  is  your  broker  much  of  an  invalid  ?  *' 
<*  Not  now.     The  damp  climate  of  Ireland  gave  iiun  hcauacnc^  imi  \ 
rarely  has  thorn  here.** 

"  Ah,  and  you  have  such  a  quiet  way  of  moving  about;  that  giMifl 
glidiDg  step,  BO  soothing  to  the  sick.     Oh,  you  don't  know  what  a  boodi  I 
is ;  and  the  common  people  never  have  it.  nor  can  they  a^^quiru  it. 
you  went  to  ring  the  bell,  I  Boid  to  myself,  •  That^e  it  I  that's  what  aU  1 
teadiing  in  the  world  c^umot  impart/  ^* 

**  You  will  make  me  very  vain.  Sir  Marcxis,  All  the  more  that  yoa 
I^TO  mo  credit  for  merits  I  never  suspected. '* 

'<  Huve  you  a  cold  hand  ?  *'  aaked  he,  with  a  look  of  eagemeas* 
**  I  rc^ly  don't  know.     Perhaps  I  have,'* 

'^  If  I  might  dare.  Ah/*  ^d  ho,  ^th  much  feeling,  as  hetooehid  ! 
Iiand  in  the  most  g^ti^  manner--**  Ah  I  that  is  the  grentent  giR  of  nati 
Aaoudl  hii:  V      •"  <  t  in  form,  beautiful  In  colour,  and  cold  as  mmbl^^  ] 

Julia  r  t  no  longer,  but  langhod  out  one  of  those 

merry  laughs  vyhoso  music  make  an  echo  in  Ihn  lM*art^ 

'*  I  know  well  enough  what  you  are  easing  in  youmclf.  I  tli{sk  I  Iwtf 
yoa  muttering,  « What  an  origmal,  what  a  strange  eraitare  it  is ;  *  ftad  90 1 
am,  I  won't  deny  it     0u«  who  kas  been  an  invalid  for  Otgbtooo  Jpom ; 
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ei^ieen  years  passed  in  the  hard  struggle  with  an  indolent  alimentary 
system,  for  they  say  it*s  no  more.  There's  nothing  organic;  nothing 
whatever.  Stmctondly,  said  Dr.  Boreas  of  Leamington,  structurally  you 
are  as  sound  as  a  roach.  I  don't  fully  appreciate  the  comparison,  but  I 
take  it  the  roach  must  bo  a  very  healthy  fish.  Oh,  here's  your  brother 
coming  across  the  garden.  I  wish  he  had  not  come  just  yet ;  I  had  a 
— no  matter,  perhaps  you'd  permit  me  to  have  a  few  words  with  you 
to-morrow  ?  ** 

"  To-morrow,  or  whenever  you  like.  Sir  Marcus  ;  but  pray  forgive  me 
if  I  run  away  now  to  ask  my  brother  if  our  visitors  have  come.'* 

"  They'll  be  hero  to-morrow  evening,  Ju,"  said  George,  as  she  rushed 
to  meet  him.     '<  Is  that  ClufiTs  phaeton  I  see  at  the  gate  ?  '* 

«  Yes  ;  the  tiresome  creature  has  been  here  the  last  hour.  I'll  not 
go  back  to  him.    You  must  take  your  share  now." 

By  the  time  L'Estrange  entered  the  room.  Sir  Marcus  had  replaced 
his  respirator,  and  enveloped  himself  in  two  of  his  overcoats  and  a  fur 
boa.  "  Oh,  here  you  are,"  said  he,  speaking  with  much  difficulty.  "  I 
can't  talk  now ;  it  brings  on  the  cough.  Gome  over  in  the  evening,  and 
I'U  teU  you  about  it." 

**  About  what,  pray  ?  "  asked  the  other  curtly. 

''  There's  no  use  being  angry.  It  only  hurries  the  respiration,  and 
chokes  the  pulmonary  vessels.  They  won't  give  a  sixpence — ^not  one  of 
them.  They  say  that  you  don't  preach  St.  Paul — ^that  you  think  too 
much  about  works.  I  don't  know  what  they  don't  say ;  but  come  over 
about  seven." 

<<Do  you  mean  that  the  subscribers  have  withdrawn  from  the 
church?" 

Sir  Marcus  had  not  breath  for  further  discussion,  but  made  a  gesture 
of  assent  with  his  head. 

L'Estrange  sank  down  on  a  chair  overpowered,  nor  did  he  speak  to,  or 
notice,  the  other  as  ho  withdrew. 

"  Are  you  ill,  dearest  Georgo  ?  "  said  Julia,  as  she  saw  her  brother 
pale  and  motionless  on  the  chair.     **  Are  you  ill  ?  " 

**  They've  all  withdrawn  from  the  church,  Julia.  Cluff  says  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  me,  and  will  contribute  no  longer." 

**  I  don't  believe  it's  so  bad  as  he  says.  I'm  sure  it's  not.  They 
cannot  be  displeased  with  you,  George.  It's  some  mere  passing  mis- 
conception. You  know  how  they're  given  to  these  little  bickerings  and 
squabbles  ;  but  thoy  have  over  been  kind  and  friendly  to  you." 

"  You  always  give  me  courage,  Ju  ;  and  even  when  I  have  little  heart 
for  it,  I  like  it." 

"  Come  in  to  dinner  now,  George  ;  and  if  I  don't  make  you  laugh, 
it's  a  wonder  to  me.  I  have  had  such  a  scene  with  Sir  Marcus  as  might 
have  graced  a  comedy." 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  rally  her  brother  back  to  good  spirits,  but 
she  did  succeed  at  last.     **  And  now,"  said  she,  as  she  saw  him  looking 
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OBCO  more  at  ease  and  cLoerful,  "what  news  of  the  Bmmlei^is — are  they 
ever  to  como  ?  " 

"  They'll  be  here  to-morrow  eyening,  Ju,  Unless  they  wei«  quite 
sure  the  Culdufl^s  had  left  for  Naples,  they  would  not  ventara  hero ;  and 
perhaps  they  were  so  far  in  the  right." 

**  I  don*t  think  so ;  at  least,  if  I  had  been  Nelly,  I'd  havo  ^vesx  any- 
thing for  such  an  opporttmity  of  presenting  mjself  to  my  distinguishedJ 
relations  and  tenifjlng  them  by  the  thought  of  those  attentions  that  Ihcj 
coiild  neither  give  me  nor  deny  me*" 

*^  NO)  no,  Julia;  nothing  of  the  kind ;  there  wonid  be  maHca  in  that.** 

•*  Bo  I  dcuy  it  ?     A  great  deal  of  maheo  in  it ;  and  there's  no  good 
comedy  iu  life  without  a  sUght  favour  of  spitefulness.     Oh,  my  poor  dearJ 
George,  what  a  deep  sigh  that  was  1     How  sad  it  is  to  think,  that  all  joji 
example  and  all  yunr  precept  do  so  httle,  and  that  your  sister 
nothing  by  your  companionship  except  the  ekill  to  torment  you/' 

*'  But  why  will  you  say  those  things  that  you  don't  mean — that 
couldn't  feel  ?  " 

**  I  beUeve  I  do  it,  Geoi-go,  just  the  way  a  horse  bounds  and  reais  and 
buck'leaps.    It  does  not  help  him  on  his  road,  but  it  lightens  the  jooniey ; 
and  then  it  offers  such  happy  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  that  nice  lighl^ 
hand  of  my  brother  to  check  these  aberrations.     You  ought  to  be  etoni&U^ 
grateful  for  the  way  I  develope  your  talents  as  a  moraUst — I  was  going  U$i 
say  a  horse -breaker. 

'*  I  suppose,**  said  he,  after  a  moment^s  silence,  **  I  ought  to  go  over 
to  Sir  Marcus  and  learn  from  him  exactly  how  matters  stand  hero." 

**  No,  no  J  never  mind  him — at  least,  not  this  evening.     Bores  ore 
bad  enough  in  the  moming»  but  after  dinner,  when  one  really  wants 
think  well  of  their  species,  they  are  just  intolerable ;  besides,  I  compcrsed  ^ 
a  Ettle  song  while  you  wore  away,  aod  I  wtmt  you  to  hear  it,  and  then  you 
know  we  must  have  some  serious  conversation  about  Sir  Marcus ;  ho  is 
to  bo  her©  to-morrow." 

"Ideclare,  Ja— " 

**  There,  don*t  declare,  but  open  the  pianofort^j,  and  light  the  candles;! 
and  as  I  mean  to  sing  for  an  hour  at  least,  you  may  have  that  cigar  iha|i 
you  looked  so  lovingly  at,  and  put  baclt  into  the  eaid«      Ain't  I  good  for 
you,  as  the  French  say  ?  " 

••  Very  good,  too  good  for  me,"  said  he,  kissing  her*  and  now  cT«ry 
trace  of  his  sorrow  was  gone,  and  he  looked  as  happy  as  might  be. 


CUiVPTER  XLV. 

A  PLE18A5T  Dinner. 

PariiRSTT  people  will  knit  tlieir  brows  aud  wise  people  shaJco  their  haailji 
at  '  of  it,  but   I  cannot  help  saying  that  thoro  is  a 

wii  ,  in  those  Little  gatheringa  wImiIj  linruT   n  r^.u  ,,L] 
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friends  around  the  same  board,  who,  forgetting  all  the  little  pinchings  and 
straits  of  narrow  fortune,  give  themselves  up  for  once  to  eigoyment  without 
a  thought  for  the  cost  or  a  care  for  the  morrow.  I  do  not  want  this  to 
pass  for  sound  morality,  nor  for  a  discreet  line  of  conduct ;  I  only  say 
that  in  the  spirit  that  can  subdue  every  sentiment  that  would  jar  on  the 
happiness  of  the  hour  there  is  a  strength  and  vitality  that  shows  this 
.feding  is  not  bom  of  mere  conviviality,  but  of  something  deeper,  and  truer^ 
and  heartier. 

''If  we  only  had  poor  Jack  here,'*  whispered  Augustus  Bramleigh  to 
L'Estrange,  as  they  drew  around  the  Christmas  fire,  ''  I*d  say  this  was 
the  happiest  hearth  I  know  of." 

«  And  have  you  no  tidings  of  him  ?  "  said  L*Estrange,  in  the  same 
low  tone;  for,  although  the  girls  were  in  eager  talk  together,  he  was  afraid 
Julia  might  overhear  what  was  said. 

<(  None,  except  that  he  sailed  from  Giina  on  board  an  American  clipper 
for  Smyrna,  and  I  am  now  waiting  for  news  from  the  Consul  there,  to 
whom  I  have  written,  enclosing  a  letter  for  him." 

**  And  he  is  serving  as  a  sailor  ?  *' 

Bramleigh  nodded. 

'<  What  is  the  mysterious  conversation  going  on  there  ?  "  said  Julia. 
''  How  grave  George  looks,  and  Mr.  Bramleigh  seems  overwhelmed  with 
a  secret  of  importance.'* 

"  I  guess  it,"  said  Nelly,  laughing.  *•  Your  brother  is  relating  your 
interview  with  Sir  Marcus  Cluff,  and  they  are  speculating  on  what  is  to 
come  of  it." 

"  Oh,  that  reminds  me,"  cried  L'Estrange,  suddenly,  "  Sir  Marcus's 
servant  brought  me  a  letter  just  as  I  was  dressing  for  dinner.  Here  it  is. 
What  a  splendid  seal — supporters,  too  I     Have  I  permission  to  read  ?  " 

**  Bead,  read  by  all  means,"  cried  Julia. 
"  Deab  Sm, — J£  I  could  have  sufficiently  conquered  my  bronchitis  as  to 
have  ventured  out  this  morning,  I  would  have  made  you  my  personal 
apologies  for  not  having  received  you  last  night  when  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  call,  as  well  as  opened  to  you  by  word  of  mouth  what  I  am  now 
reduced  to  convey  by  pen." 

**  He  is  just  as  prolix  as  when  he  talks,"  said  Julia. 

"It's  a  large  hand,  however,  and  easy  to  read.  *My  old  enemy 
the  larynx — more  in  fault  than  even  the  bronchial  tubes — is  again  in 


"Oh,  do  spare  us  his  anatomical  disquisition,  George.  Skip  him 
down  to  where  he  proposes  for  me." 

"  But  it  is  what  he  docs  not.  You  are  not  mentioned  in  the  whole 
of  it.  It  is  all  about  Church  matters.  It  is  an  explanation  of  why  every 
one  has  withdrawn  his  subscription  and  left  the  establishment,  and  why 
he  alone  is  £uthful  and  willing  to  contribute,  even  to  the  extent  of  five 
pounds  additional " 

"  This  is  too  heartless  by  half;  the  man  has  treated  me  shamefully." 
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**  I  protest  I  tbink  so  too/*  gaid  Nellj,  with  a  mock  seGdusness  ;  ^ 
relies  npon  your  brother's  govvn  for  his  protection/' ' 

*'  Shall  I  have  him  oat  ?  Bat,  by  the  way,  why  do  you  eaU  mo  Hr* 
Bramleigh  ?    Wasn't  I  Augxiatos — or  rather  Gngty — ^when  wo  met  bsl  f  *• 

*»I  don't  think  so  ;  so  well  as  I  remember,  I  treatod  you  witli  grMt 
respect,  dashed  with  a  little  bit  of  awe.  You  and  your  elder  sister  weie 
always  *  personages  *  to  me/' 

'*  I  cannot  understand  that.    I  can  easilj  imag^e  Tempb 
that  deference  you  speak  of." 

''  You  were  the  true  Frince,  however,  and  I  had  aU  FalBtaff 'fl 
for  the  true  Prince," 

"  And  yet  you  seo  after  all  I  am  like  to  tain  out  only  a  Pretender/* 

'*  By  the  way,  the  pretender  is  here ;  I  mean — if  it  be  oot  a  buU  to 
say  it — the  real  pretender,  Count  Pracontal." 

'*  Count  Pracontal  de  Bramleigh,  George/'  said  Julia,  corroctLng  hiuL 
"**  It  is  the  drollest  mode  of  assuming  a  famDy  name  I  ever  heard  of/' 

»*  What  is  he  like  r'  asked  Ellen. 

**  Like  a  very  wcll-bred  Frenchman  of  the  worst  school  of  Freoeh 
manners :  he  has  none  of  that  graceful  case  and  that  placid  eotixtoy  ^ 
the  past  period,  but  he  has  abundance  of  the  volatile  readiness  and 
smartness  of  the  present  day.     They  are  a  wonderful  race,  howeTer, 
their  smattering  is  better  than  other  men's  learning/' 

"  I  want  to  see  him/'  said  Augustus, 

"Well,"  broke  in  L 'Estrange,  **  Lady  Augusta  writes  to  me  to  ii^ 
that  he  wants  to  see  you,'^ 

"  What  does  Lady  Augusta  know  of  him  ?  " 

*•  Heaven  knows/'  cried  Julia  ;  '*  but  they  are  always  together ;  fhm 
rides  over  the  Campagna  famish  just  now  the  chief  scandal  of  Bome. 
George,  you  may  see,  looks  very  serious  and  rebukeful  about  it ;  but,  if 
the  truth  were  told,  there's  a  little  jealousy  at  the  root  of  his  moittliij/* 

**  I  declare,  Julia,  this  is  too  bad/' 

*«  Too  true,  also,  my  dear  George.  Will  you  deny  that  you  tuMd  Id 
ride  out  with  her  nearly  every  evening  in  the  summer,  rides  thai  begsii 
at  sunset  and  ended — ^I  was  always  asleep  when  you  came  home^  and  so  J 
oeyer  knew  when  they  ended/' 

•'  Was  she  very  agreeable  ?  "  asked  Nelly,  with  the  flattest  iingo  of 
sharpness  in  her  manner, 

**  The  most— what  shall  I  call  it  7 — inconsequent  woman  I  ever 
mixing  up  things  the  most  dissimilar  togothcn  jmil  never  dwcllmg  tctt 
instant  on  anything/' 

**  How  base  men  are/'  snid  Julia,  with  mock  r  i 
''This  is  the  way  he  talks  of  a  woman  he  abBolu         [  i     .Lh 

attentions  the  whole  season*     Would  you  belJovo  it,  Kcliy,  wc  ^ut  op  oor 
nice  littlo  garden  to  make  a  school  to  train  her  horse  in  ?  '* 

Whether  it  was  that  some  secret  intelligence  was  rapidly  OODTOJ^ 
&9m  Jolia  as  she  spoke  to  NeUy,  or  UuU  the  latter  of  hertfelf  oau^i  i^ 
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the  quizzing  spirit  of  her  attack,  but  the  two  girls  burst  out  ktughing,  and 
George  blushed  deeply,  in  shame  and  irritation. 

''  First  of  all,"  said  he,  stammering  with  confusion,  '<  she  had  a  little 
Arab,  the  wickedest  animal  I  ever  saw.    It  wasn't  safe  to  approach  him  ; 

he  struck  out  with  his  forelegs ** 

**  Come,  Nelly,"  said  Julia,  rising,  "  we'll  go  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  leave  George  to  explain  how  he  tamed  the  Arab  and  captivated  the 
Arab's  mistress,  for  your  brother  might  like  to  learn  the  secret.  You'll 
join  us,  gentlemen,  when  you  wish  for  coffee." 

'<  That  was  scarcely  fiEiir,  Julia  dear,"  said  Nelly,  when  they  were 
alone.     "  Your  banter  is  sometimes  too  sharp  for  him." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  dearest — ^it  is  part  of  my  nature.  When  I  was  a 
child,  they  could  not  take  me  to  a  wild-beast  show,  for  I  would  insist  on 
poking  straws  at  the  tiger — ^not  that  poor  dear  George  has  much  <  tiger ' 
in  him.  But  do  you  know,  Nelly,"  said  she,  in  a  graver  tone,  **  that,  when 
people  are  very  poor,  when  their  daily  lives  are  beset  by  the  small  accidents 
of  narrow  fortune,  there  is  a  great  philosophy  in  a  little  banter  ?  You  brush 
away  many  an  annoyance  by  seeming  to  feel  it  matter  for  drollery,  which, 
if  taken  seriously,  might  have  made  you  fretful  and  peevish." 

''  I  never  suspected  there  was  method  in  your  madness,  Ju,"  said 
Nelly,  smiling. 

"  Nor  was  there,  dearest ;  the  explanation  was  almost  an  afler-thought. 
But  come  now  and  tell  me  about  yourselves." 

**  There  is  really  little  to  teU.  Augustus  never  speaks  to  me  now 
of  business  matters.  I  think  I  can  see  that  he  is  not  fully  satisfied  with 
himself;  but,  rather  than  show  weakness  or  hesitation,  he  is  determined 
to  go  on  as  he  began." 

"  And  you  are  really  going  to  this  dreary  place  ?  " 
"  He  says  so." 

"Would  any  good  come,  I  wonder,  of  bringing  your  brother  and 
Pracontal  together  ?  They  are  both  men  of  high  and  generous  feelings. 
Each  seems  to  think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  other  settlement  than  a 
recourse  to  lawyers.  Do  you  think  he  would  refuse  to  meet  Pracontal  ? '' 
**  That  is  a  mere  chance.  There  are  days  he  would  not  listen  to  such 
a  proposal,  and  there  are  times  he  would  accept  it  heartily ;  but  the 
suggestion  must  not  come  from  me.  With  all  his  love  for  me,  he  rather 
thinks  that  I  secretly  disapprove  of  what  he  has  done,  and  would  reverse 
it  if  I  knew  how." 

"  What  if  I  were  to  hint  at  it  ?  He  already  said  he  wished  to  see  him. 
This  might  be  mere  curiosity,  however.  What  if  I  were  to  say,  *  Why  not 
meet  Pracontal  ?  Wliy  not  see  what  manner  of  man  he  is  ?  There  is 
nothing  more  true  than  the  saying  that  half  the  dislikes  people  conceive 
against  each  other  would  give  way  if  they  would  condescend  to  become 
acquainted.* " 

''  As  I  have  just  said,  it  is  a  mere  chance  whether  he  would  consent, 
and  then—" 
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'*  Ob,  I  kDOw  I     It  would  be  also  a  chance  what  might  come  of  it.*' 

Just  as  she  said  this,  the  voung  men  entered  the  room,  with  smiling 
faces,  and  apparently  in  high  ^ood-humour. 

**  Do  you  know  the  plan  we've  just  struck  out  ?  '*  cried  Braiok 
**  George  is  to  come  and  Hto  at  Oattaro.     I'm  to  make  him  co&sulur" 
chaplain," 

**  But  is  there  such  an  appointment  ?  **  asked  Juha*  eagerly. 

**  Heaven  knows ;  but  if  there  is  not|  there  ought  to  be.'* 

«*  And  the  Bftlary,  Mr*  Bramlcigh*     Who  puys  it  ?     ^liat  is  it  ?  ** 

"  Thejre  again  I  am  at  fault ;  but  hor  Majesty  could  never  intend 
should  Hve  Hko   heathens,'*  said  Augustus,   **  and  we  gball  arraiiu© 
somehow," 

**  Oh,  if  it  were  not  for  *  somehow,'  "  said  Julia,  "  we  paor  pi  oi-io  v,  ouii 
be  worse  off  in  life  than  we  are ;  but  there  are  so  many  what  the  watcfc 
makers  call  escapementa  in  existence,  the  machinery  managee  to  survire 
scores  of  accidents." 

**At  all  eTents  we  shall  be  all  together,"  said  Augustus,  "and  wa 
shall  show  a  stouter  front  to  fortune  than  if  we  were  to  confront  lier 
emgly." 

**  I  think  it  a  delightful  plan,"  said  Julia.     *'  What  says  Nelly  ?  " 

**  I  think,"  said  Nelly,  gravely,  **  that  it  is  more  than  kind  in  yon  to 
follow  UB  into  our  banishment.** 

**  Then,  let  us  set  off  at  once,"  said  Augustus,  "for  I  own  to  you  I 
wish  to  bo  out  of  men's  sight,  out  of  ear- shot  of  their  comments,  Mhile 
this  suit  is  going  on.  It  is  the  publicity  that  I  dread  far  more  than  even 
the  issue.  Once  that  we  reach  this  wild  barbarism  we  are  going  to,  jou 
will  see  I  will  bear  myself  Tsilb  better  spirits  and  better  temper." 

**  And  will  you  not  see  M.  Pracontal  before  you  go  ?  "  asked  Julia. 

"  Not  if  I  can  avoid  it ;  unless,  indeed,  you  all  think  I  ought." 

Julia  looked  at  Nelly,  and  then  at  her  brother.     She  looked  aft  if  tl 
wanted  them  to  say  something — anything ;  but  neither  spoke,  and 
with  a  courage  that  never  failed  her,  she  said — 

**  Of  course  wo  think  that  a  meeting  between  two  people  who  Imne  oo 
personal  reasons  for  dislike,  but  have  a  great  question  to  be  decided 
favour  of  one  of  them,  cannot  bat  be  useful.     If  it  will  not  lead  lo 
fnendship,  it  may  at  least  disarm  a  prejudice." 

"  I  wish  I  had  you  for  my  counsel,  Julia,"  said  Bramleigh,  i 
**  Is  it  yet  too  kte  to  send  yon  a  brief  ?  " 

**  Perhaps  I  am  engaged  for  tho  other  side." 

**  At  all  events,"  said  he,  more  seriously,  *'  if  it  be  a  blunder  to  i 
the  man^  it  cannot  much  matter.     The  question  between  nil  musrt 
decided  elsewhere,  and  wo  need  not  add  the  i»r.  iuiliccs  of  ignoranco  to 
rancour  of  aelMnterest.    I'll  see  him«*' 

'*  That's   right;    Tm   sure   ihat*«  rigiu.      nuid    I  '^ 
despatch  a  note  to  Lady  Augusta,  who  is  eager  £Dr  you; 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

A  Stroll  and  a  Gossip. 

As  well  to  have  a  long  talk  together  as  to  enjoy  the  glorious  beauty  and 
freshness  of  the  Campagnai  the  two  young  men  set  out  the  next  morning 
for  a  walk  to  Rome.  It  was  one  of  those  still  cold  days  of  winter,  with  a 
deep  blue  sky  above,  and  an  atmosphere  clear  as  crystal  as  they  started. 

There  was  not  in  the  fortunes  of  either  of  them  much  to  cheer  the 
spirits  or  encourage  hope,  and  yet  they  felt — ^they  knew  not  why — a  sense 
of  buoyancy  and  light-heartedness  they  had  not  known  for  many  a  day 
back. 

''How  is  it,  George/*  asked  Augustus,  "can  you  explain  it,  that 
when  the  world  went  well  with  me,  when  I  could  stroll  out  into  my  own 
woods,  and  walk  for  hours  over  my  own  broad  acres,  I  never  felt  so  cheery 
as  I  do  to-day?" 

'*  It  was  the  same  spirit  made  you  yesterday  declare  you  enjoyed  our 
humble  dinner  with  a  heartier  zest  than  thode  grand  banquets  that  were 
daily  served  up  at  Gastello." 

"  Just  so.  But  that  does  not  solve  the  riddle  for  me.  I  want  to 
know  the  why  of  all  this.  It  is  no  high  sustaining  consciousness  of  domg 
the  right  thing ;  no  grand  sense  of  self-approval :  for,  in  the  first  place,  I 
never  had  a  doubt  that  we  were  not  the  rightful  owners  of  the  estate,  nor 
am  I  now  supported  by  the  idea  that  I  am  certainly  and  indubitably  on 
the  right  road,  because  nearly  all  my  friends  think  the  very  reverse.** 
L*Estrange  made  no  answer.  Bramleigh  went  on :  '*  You  yourself  are  so 
minded,  George.     Out  with  it,  man  ;  say  at  once  you  think  me  wrong.** 

**  I  have  too  little  faith  in  my  own  judgment  to  go  that  far.'* 

"  Well,  will  you  say  that  you  would  have  acted  differently  yourself  ? 
Come,  I  think  you  can  answer  that  question.** 

"  No,  I  cannot.** 

"  You  can't  say  whether  you  would  have  done  as  I  have,  or  something 
quite  different  ?  ** 

"  No  ;  there  is  only  one  thing  I  know  I  should  have  done — ^I'd  have 
consulted  Julia.*' 

If  Bramleigh  laughed  at  this  avowal  the  other  joined  him,  and  for 
a  while  nothing  was  said  on  either  side.  At  last  Bramleigh  said,  "  I,  too, 
have  a  confession  to  make.  I  thought  that  if  I  were  to  resist  this  man*s 
claim  by  the  power  of  superior  wealth  I  should  be  acting  as  dishonourably 
as  though  I  had  fought  an  unarmed  man  with  a  revolver.  I  told  Sedley 
my  scruples,  but  though  he  treated  them  with  little  deference ;  there  they 
were,  and  I  could  not  dismiss  them.  It  was  this  weakness —  Sedley  would 
give  it  no  other  name  than  weakness — of  mine  that  made  him  incline  to 
settle  the  matter  by  a  compromise.  For  a  while  I  yielded  to  the  notion  ; 
I'm  afraid  that  I  yielded  even  too  far — at  least  Cutbill  opines  that  one  of 
my  letters  actually  gives  a  distinct  consent,  but  I  don*t  think  so.    I  know 
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that  my  meamog  was  to  say  to  my  lawyer,  *  This  man's  claim  may  push 
mo  to  publicity  iind  much  unpleasantness,  without  any  beuelit  to  him. 
He  may  make  me  a  nine-days*  wonder  in  the  newspapers  and  a  town- 
talk,  and  never  reap  the  least  advantage  from  it.  To  avoid  such  corposnro 
I  woulil  pay,  and  pay  handsomely ;  hut  if  you  really  opined  that  1 
merely  stifling  a  just  demand,  such  a  compromise  would  only  hnag  : 
lasting  misery.'  Perhaps  I  could  not  exactly  defin«  what  I  mjeasi ;  pezliAp 
I  expressed  myself  imperfectly  and  ill ;  but  Sedl^  always  replied  to 
by  something  that  seemed  to  refute  mj  reasoningH.  At  the  8 
Lord  Cnlduff  and  Temple  treated  my  samplea  with  an  open  ooeteaxfii. 
grew  irritable,  and  possibly  lees  reasonable,  and  I  wrote  long  lotteeB 
Sedley  to  justify  myself  and  sustain  the  position  I  had  taken.  Of 
indeed  of  none  of  my  lettei's,  havtt  I  copies  ;  and  I  nm  told  now  that 
contain  admissions  which  will  show  that  I  yielded  to  the  plan  of  a  oom> 
promise.  Knowing,  however,  what  I  felt — what  I  still  feel  on  the  i 
— I  will  not  beUeve  this*  At  all  events  the  world  shall  see  now  tluii  ! 
leave  the  lale  to  take  ita  coiirse.  If  Pracontal  can  establish  his  tigjit,  lot 
him  take  what  ha  owns.  I  only  bargain  fur  one  things  which  ii^  not  to  I 
expelled  ignominiously  from  the  house  in  which  I  was  uever  the 
owner.  It  is  the  act  of  abiUcation,  George — ^the  moment  of  det; 
ment,  that  I  could  not  face.  It  is  an  avowal  of  great  weakness^  I ' 
but  I  struggle  against  it  in  vain.  Every  morning  when  I  awoke  the  i 
thought  met  me,  am  I  a  mere  pretender  here  ^*  and  by  some  horrible  ] 
versity,  which  I  cannot  explain,  the  place,  the  house,  the  groonds, 
gardens^  the  Bhmbberies,  the  deer-park,  grew  inexpfeseibly  more  dear  to 
me  than  ever  I  had  felt  them.  There  was  not  an  old  ash  on  the  lawn 
I  did  not  love ;  the  shady  walks  through  which  I  had  oilen  passed  wiibo 
a  thought  upon  them  grew  now  to  have  a  hold  upon  and  attractian  for 
that  I  cftiinot  deseribe.  AVliat  shall  I  be  without  these  dear  famili 
spots  ?  What  will  become  of  me  when  I  shall  no  longer  have  these  deep 
glades,  these  silent  woods,  to  wander  in  ?  This  became  at  last  so 
upon  me  that  I  felt  there  was  but  one  course  to  take — I  must  leave  i 
place  at  once,  and  never  return  to  it  till  I  knew  that  it  was  my  own  hey 
disrate.  I  could  do  that  now,  while  the  issue  was  still  uudeter 
which  would  have  broken  my  heart  if  driven  to  do  on  compulsion. 
counie  thie  waa  a  matter  between  me  and  my  own  conscience  ;  I  had  i 
com^ge  to  »peak  of  it  to  a  kwycr,  nor  did  I.  Sedloy,  however,  wa* 
that  1  should  take  any  steps  without  consulting  him.  He  \vrote  me  a  ! 
— almost  an  angry  letter — and  he  threatened — for  it  ri  '^  -  -  --  '1  |o  { 
threat,  to  say  that,  to  a  dient  so  decidedly  bent  on  giiifi  i  ^^  ] 

entalnly  liilt  his  aervicea  <  i  oly  bt^  advimtugeou^ly  t 

iljoiDedy  perhapa  not  wiiL  ion;  and  I  am  now  es^jj* ^ 

post  either  his  enbmisaion  to  my  views,  or  to  hear  that  he  htm  thrown  up 
I  direetkm  of  my  eansii.'* 

And  he  Hii«yoQi  Other's  advistt-fcn^yoan!"  wad  L'Etoiia^ 
a  koB  ahuoflt  deepoiident  ^ 


aof-ani^a^lHBBefii 
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'*  But  for  which  he  never  would  have  assumed  the  tone  of  dictation  he 
has  used  towards  me.  Lord  Guldu£f,  I  remember,  said,  '  The  first  duty  of 
a  man  on  coming  to  his  property  is  to  change  his  agent,  and  his  next  to 
get  rid  of  the  old  servants.'  I  do  not  like  the  theory,  George ;  but  £rom  a 
certain  point  of  view  it  is  not  without  reason." 

'<  I  suspect  that  neither  you  nor  I  want  to  bok  at  life  from  that  point 
of  view/*  said  L'Estrange  with  some  emotion. 

**  Not  till  we  can't  help  it,  Tm  sure ;  but  these  crafty  men  of  the  world 
say  that  we  all  arrive  at  their  modus  operandi  in  the  end ;  that  however 
generouBly,  however  trustfully  and  romantically,  we  start  on  the  morning 
of  life,  before  evening  we  come  to  see  that  in  this  game  we  call  the  world 
it  i»  only  the  clever  player  that  escapes  ruin." 

"  I  don't — ^that  is,  I  won't  believe  that." 

'<  Quite  right,  George.  The  theory  would  tell  terribly  against  fellows 
like  us ;  for  let  us  do  our  very  best  we  must  be  bunglers  at  the  game. 
What  a  clever  pair  of  hacks  arc  those  yonder !  that  grey  tiiie  lady  is  on 
has  very  showy  action." 

''  Look  at  the  liver  chestnut  the  groom  is  riding, — ^there's  the  horse  for 
my  money, — so  long  and  so  low, — a  regular  turnspit,  and  equal  to  any 
weight.  I  declare,  that's  Lady  Augusta,  and  that's  Pracontal  with  her. 
See  how  the  Frenchman  charges  the  ox-&noes ;  he'll  come  to  grief  if  he 
rides  at  speed  against  timber." 

The  party  on  horseback  passed  in  a  little  dip  of  the  ground  near  them 
at  a  smart  canter,  and  soon  were  out  of  sight  again. 

^*  What  a  strange  intimacy  for  her,  is  it  not  ?  " 

<*  Julia  says,  the  dash  of  indiscretion  in  it  was  the  temptation  she 
couldn't  resist,  and  I  suspect  she's  right.  She  said  to  me  herself  one  day, 
*  I  love  skating,  but  I  never  coro  for  it  except  the  ice  is  so  thin  that  I  hear 
it  giving  way  on  every  side  as  I  go.'  " 

''  She  gave  you  her  whole  character  in  that  one  trait  The  pleasure 
that  wasn't  link»d  to  a  peril  had  no  charm  for  her.  She  ought,  however, 
to  see  that  the  world  will  regard  this  intimacy  as  a  breach  of  decency." 

"  So  she  does ;  she's  dying  to  be  attacked  about  it ;  at  least,  so 
JuHa  says.!' 

''  The  man  too,  if  he  be  an  artful  fellow,  will  learn  many  fiEunily  details 
about  us,  that  may  disserve  us.  If  it  went  no  further  than  to  know  in 
what  spirit  we  treat  his  claim, — whether  we  attach  importance  to  his 
pretensions  or  not, — ^these  are  all  things  he  need  not,  should  not  be 
informed  upon." 

**  Gutbill,  who  somehow  hears  everything,  told  us  t'other  morning, 
that  Praoontal  is  *  posted  up,' — that  was  his  phrase — as  to  the  temper 
and  nature  of  every  member  of  your  family,  and  knows  to  a  nicety  how  to 
deal  with  each." 

**  Then  I  don't  see  why  we  should  meet." 

''  Juliiv  says  it  is  precisely  for  that  very  reason ;  people  are  always 
disparaged  by  these  biographical  notices,  their  caprices  are  assumed  to  be 
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taatea,  aud  their  mere  humours  are  taken  for  traits  of  character ;  and 
declares  that  it  %vill  be  a  good  service  to  the  truth  that  briugiug  voa 
together.  Don't  take  my  version,  however,  of  her  reasons,  but  ask  hor  to 
give  them  to  you  herself.  * 

**  Isii*t  that  the  wall  of  the  City  ?  I  declare  wo  are  quite  olose  to  \ 
already*  Now  then^  first  to  leave  my  name  for  Lady  Augusta — ^not  &or 
to  know  I  shall  not  find  her  at  home,  for  I  never  understood  her,  George • 
I  never  do  imderstand  certain  people,  whether  tJieir  levity  means  that  it  is 
the  real  nature,  or  simply  a  humour  put  on  to  get  rid  of  you  :  as  though 
to  Bay»  mther  than  let  you  impose  any  solemnity  upon  me,  or  talk  aeriously^ 
I'll  have  a  gome  at  ehuttlecoek  I  *' 

•*  She  always  puzzled  me,*'  said  L'Estrange,  **  but  that  wa6n*t  bar 
to  do.*' 

**  I  suspect,  George,  that  neither  you  nor  I  know  much  about  womjen.'* 

*♦  For  mtf  part,  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  them.** 

**  And  I  not  much." 

After  this  &ank  confession  on  either  side,  they  walked  along, 
seemingly  deep  in  his  own  thought,  and  said  little  till  they  reached  thd" 
City.     Lcavbg  them,  then,  on  their  way  to  Lady  Augusta's  house,  where 
Bramleigh  desired  to  drop  his  card,  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  Util 
villa  at  Albano,  in  front  of  which  a  smart  groom  was  leading  a  lady^fl 
horse,  while  in  the  distance  a  soUtary  rider  was  slowly  walking  his  horse, 
und  firequently  turning  his  looks  towards  the  gate  of  the  villa. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  was,  that  Lady  Augusta  had  taken 
opportunity  of  being  near  the  L 'Estranges  to  pay  a  risit  to  the  Bramleigh 
leaving  Pracontal  to  wait  for  her  till  she  came  out. 

**  This  visit  is  for  you,  Nelly,''  said  Julia,  as  she  read  the  card ;  *'  and 
I'll  make  my  escape.'* 

8he  had  but  time  to  get  out  of  the  room  when  Lady  AngnsUi  entered.^ 

^*  My  dear  child,**  said  she,  rushing  into  Nelly's  arms,  and  kissing  her 
with  rapturous  affection.     '*  My  dear  child,  what  a  happiness  to  gee 
again,  and  how  well  you  are  looking  ;  you're  handsomer,  I  declare, 
Marion.      Yes»   darling, — don't    blush ;    it*8    perfectly    true,      WlieiBll 
Augustus  ?  has  ho  come  with  you  ?  " 

**  He  has  gone  in  to  Eome  to  see  you,**  said  Nelly,  whose  face  was  still 
crimson,  and  who  felt  flurried  and  agitated  by  the  flighty  impetuosity  of 
the  other. 

**  I  hope  it  was  to  say  that  you  are  both  coming  to  me  f  Yes,  de 
ril  take  no  excuse.     It  would  bo  a  town*taik  if  you  stopped  any 
else ;  and  I  have  such  a  nice  little  villa — a  mere  baby-house  ;  but  qn 
largo  enough  to  hold  you ;   and  my  brother-in-law  will  take  Aa 
out,  and  show  him  Rome,  and  I  shall  have  \  on  nil  to  myself.     We  haf 
to  talk  of,  havtm't  we  ?  " 

Kelly  murmured  an  assent,  and  Ihc  other  contiuu^jd, 

*'  It's  all  BO  sudden,  and  so  dreadful^ — ono  doesn't  realise  it ;  ill 
/  dan*t.    And  it  usually  takes  me  an  hour  or  two  of  a  mommg  to  oonvinad 
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me  that  we  are  all  mined  ;  and  then  I  set  to  work  thinking  how  I*m  to  live 
on — ^I  forget  exactly  what — how  much  is  it,  darling  ?  Shall  I  be  able  to 
keep  my  dear  horses  ?  I'd  rather  die  than  part  with  Ben  Azir :  one  of  the 
Sultan's  own  breeding ;  an  Arab  of  blue  blood,  Nelly, — ^think  of  that !  I've 
refused  &bulous  sums  for  him ;  but  he  is  such  a  love,  and  follows  me 
everywhere,  and  rears  up  when  I  scold  him, — and  all  to  be  swept  away  as 
if  it  was  a  dream.  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  dearest  ?  Marry,  of  course. 
I  know  that, — but  in  the  meanwhile  ?  " 

**  We  are  going  to  Gattaro.     Augustus  has  been  named  consul  there." 

«  Darling  child,  you  don't  know  what  you  are  saying.  Isn't  a  consul 
a  horrid  creature  that  lives  in  a  seaport,  and  worries  merchant  seamen,  and 
imprisons  people  who  have  no  passports  ?  " 

"  1  declare  I  haven't  a  notion  of  his  duties,"  said  Nelly,  laughing. 

**  Oh,  I  know  them  perfectly.  Papa  always  wrote  to  the  consul  about 
getting  heavy  baggage  through  the  custom-house  ;  and  when  our  servants 
quarrelled  with  the  porters,  or  the  hotel  people,  it  was  the  consul  sent 
some  of  them  to  jail ;  but  you  are  aware,  darling,  he  isn't  a  creature  one 
knows.  They  are  simply  impossible,  dear,  impossible."  And  as  she 
spoke  she  lay  back  in  her  chair,  and  fanned  herself  as  though  actually 
overcome  by  the  violence  of  her  emotion. 

"  I  must  hope  Augustus  will  not  be  impossible ;  "  and  Nelly  said  this 
with  a  diy  mixture  of  humour  and  vexation. 

'*  He  can't  help  it,  dearest.  It  will  be  from  "^no  fault  of  his  own.  Let 
a  man  be  what  he  may,  once  he  derogates  there's  an  end  of  him.  It 
sounds  beautifully,  I  know,  to  say  that  ho  will  remain  gentleman  and  man 
of  station  through  all  the  accidents  of  life ;  so  he  might,  darling,  so  long 
as  he  did  nothing — absolutely  nothing.  The  moment,  however,  he  touches 
an  "  emploi "  it's  all  over ;  from  that  hour  he  becomes  the  custom's 
creature,  or  the  consul,  or  the  factor,  or  whatever  it  be  irrevocably.  Do 
you  know  that  is  the  only  way  to  keep  men  of  family  out  of  small  official 
life?  We  should  see  them  keeping  lighthouses  if  it  were  not  for  the 
obloquy." 

"  And  it  would  be  still  better  than  dependence." 

**  Yes,  dearest,  in  a  novel — ^in  a  three-volume  thing  from  Mudie— so 
it  would ;  but  real  life  is  not  half  so  accommodating.  I'll  talk  to  Gusty 
about  this  myself.  And  now,  do  tell  me  about  yourself.  Is  there  no 
engagement  ?  no  fatal  attachment  that  all  this  change  of  fortune  has 
blighted  ?  Who  is  he,  dearest  ?  tell  me  all !  You  don't  know  what  a  won- 
derful creature  I  am  for  expedients.  There  never  was  the  like  of  me  for 
resources.     I  could  always  pull  any  one  through  a  difficulty  but  myself." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  no  web  to  offer  you  for  disentanglement." 

''  So  then  he  has  behaved  well ;  ho  has  not  deserted  you  in  your  change 
of  fortune  ?  " 

"  There  is  really  no  one  in  the  case,"  said  Nelly,  laughing.  "  No  one 
to  be  either  faithful  or  unworthy." 

''  Worse  again,  dearest.     There  is  nothing  so  good  at  your  age  as  an 
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unhappy  attacbnxent*  A  girl  without  a  grievance  always  mopes  ;  and,*^ 
added  she,  with  a  marked  acut^ness  of  look,  **  moping  agos  tmo  quicker 
than  downright  grief.  Tho  ojes  got  a  heavy  expression,  and  the  moQth 
drags  at  tlio  comers,  and  the  chin — isn't  it  funny,  now,  such  a  irtalid 
feature  as  tiie  chin  should  tako  on  to  worry  us  ? — but  tho  rliin  widens  and 
becomes  square,  like  those  Egyptian  horrors  in  the  Musuiuu." 

**I  must  look  to  that,"  said  Nelly,  gravely*     "  I*d  bo  shocked  to  find 
my  chin  betraying  me." 

'^And  men  are  such  wretches.     There  is  no  amount  of  fretting  they 
don^t  exact  from  us ;  but  if  we  show  any  signs  of  it  afterr^ards,— any 
lines  about  the  eyes,  or  any  patchlness  of  colour  in  the  cheek, — thoy  < 
outj  *  Isn't  she  gone  off?'     That's  their  phrase,  *  Isn't  ehe  gono  off  ?*  " 

*'  How  well  you  understand ;  how  well  you  read  them  ?  '* 

*^I  should  think  I  do-,  but  after  all,  dearest,  they  have  very  few 
devices  ;  if  it  wasn't  that  they  can  get  away,  run  off  to  tho  clubs  and  1 
other  haunts,  they  would  have  no  chance  with  us.  Seo  how  they  fiuo  i 
country-houses,  for  instance^  How  many  escape  there  t  Wliat  a  nm 
stuff  your  dress  is  made  of !  ** 

**  It  was  very  cheap," 

**No  matter;  it's  EnghBh.     That's  tho  great  thing  here*     Any  i 
can  buy  a  *  gros.'     What  one  really  wants  is  a  nameless  texture  and  •" 
neutral  tint.     You  must  positively  walk  with  me  on  the  Pincian  in  that 
dress.     Boman  men  remark  everything*     You  11  not  be  ton  nmrniof  on 
the  promenade  till  every  one  will  know  whether  you  wear  two  bttttODB  i 
your  gloves  or  three." 

**  How  odious  1" 

*'  How  delightful  !  Why,  my  dear  child,  for  vrhoai  do  ^ 
Kot  for  each  other ;  no  more  than  the  artists  of  a  theatre  act  or  KtBg  i 
the  rest  of  the  company.  Our  audience  is  before  us  ;  not  always  a  * 
enlightened  or  cultivated  one,  but  always  critical.  There,  do  look  at 
stupid  groom  ;  see  how  ha  goU'urs  my  horse  to  lag  behind  :  thc»  certain  wtPf 
to  have  him  kicked  by  tho  other ;  and  I  should  die,  I  mean  realty  49 
if  anything  happened  to  Ben  Azir.  By  the  way  how  well  our  parson  ridd 
I  declare  I  like  him  better  in  tho  saddle  than  in  tho  pulpit.  They  rafi 
hero  about  the  way  ho  jumps  the  ox-fenoes.  You  must  say  *  tunt  dai 
choses*  for  me,  to  him  and  his  sister,  whom  I  fear  I  havi   i  '    Haanh 

fully.     I  was  to  havo  had  her  to  dinner  oue  day,  and  I  i.  fAaok 

it  I  bat  abe  didn't  mind,  and  wrote  mo  tho  prettiest  note  in  tim  world. 
But  I  always  say,  it  is  so  easy  for  people  of  small  meansi  to  be  giMid* 
tempered.  They  have  no  j^aJounios  about  going  here  or  there  ;  no  bmst^ 
bomingH  that  such  a^  "ruBaelspii 

own*     Don't  you  ajr  ITjere,  ' 

He's  got  thu  Buafile  out  of  Ben  A%ir's  mouth,  and  he's  suru  to  bn;ak  awaj.*' 

*'  That  gentleman  apparently  has  oomo  to  the  roacno.     B«e,  ht  hm 
difimouut^d  to  Ket  all  to  rights." 

'^  How  polite  of  hinu    Bo  yon  kzKiw  bim,  dear  ?  '* 
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"  No.  I  may  have  seen  him  before.  I*m  bo  terribly  ehort-sighted, 
and  this  glass  does  not  eoit  me  ;  but  I  must  be  going.  I  suppose  I 
had  better  thank  that  strange  man,  hadn't  I  ?  Oh,  of  coarse,  dearest, 
you  would  be  too  bashful;  but  I'm  not.  My  old  governess,  Madame 
de  Forgeon,  used  to  say  that  English  people  never  knew  how  to  bo 
bashful ;  they  only  looked  culpable.     And  I  protest  she  was  right.'* 

"  The  gentleman  is  evidently  waiting  for  your  gratitude  ;  he  is  standing 
there  still." 

""What  an  observant  puss  it  is,"  said  Lady  Augusta,  kissing  her. 
"  Tell  Gusty  to  come  and  see  me.  Settle  some  day  to  come  in  and  dine, 
and  bring  the  parson :  he's  a  great  favourite  of  mine.  "Where  have  I 
dropped  my  gauntlet  ?  Oh,  here  it  is.  Pretty  whip,  isn't  it  ?  A  present, 
a  sort  of  a  love-gift  from  an  old  Russian  prince,  who  wanted  me  to  marry 
him  ;  and  I  said  I  was  afraid  ;  that  I  heard  Russians  knouted  their  wives. 
And  60  he  assured  me  I  should  have  the  only  whip  he  ever  used,  and  sent 
me  this.  It  was  neat,  or  rather,  as  Dumas  says,  *  La  plaisanterie  n'etait 
pas  mal  pour  un  Cossaque.'     Good-by,  dearest,  good-by." 

So  actually  exhausted  was  poor  Nelly  by  the  rattling  impetuosity  of 
Lady  Augusta's  manner,  her  sudden  transitions,  and  abrupt  questionings, 
that,  when  Julia  entered  the  room,  and  saw  her  lying  back  in  a  chair, 
wearied-looking  and  pale,  she  asked — 

"  Are  you  ill,  dear  ?  " 

'*  No  ;  but  I  am  actually  tired.  Lady  Augusta  has  been  an  hour  here, 
and  she  has  talked  till  my  head  turned." 

"  I  feel  for  you  sincerely.  She  gave  me  one  of  the  worst  headaches  I 
ever  had,  and  then  made  my  illness  a  reason  for  staying  all  the  evening 
here  to  bathe  my  temples." 

**  That  was  good-natured,  however." 

"  So  I'd  have  thought,  too,  but  that  she  made  George  always  attend 
her  with  the  ice  and  the  eau-dc-cologne,  and  thus  maintained  a  little 
ambulant  flirtation  with  him,  that,  sick  as  I  was,  almost  drove  me  mad." 

**  She  means  nothing,  I  am  certain,  by  all  these  levities,  or,  rather, 
she  does  not  care  what  they  mean  ;  but  here  come  our  brothers,  and  I  am 
eager  for  news,  if  they  have  any." 

**  Where's  George  ?  "  asked  Julia,  as  Augustus  entered  alone. 

**  Sir  Marcus  Something  caught  him  at  the  gate,  and  asked  to  have 
five  minutes  with  him." 

**  That  means  putting  off  dinner  for  an  hour  at  least,"  said  she,  half 
pettishly.     "  I  must  go  and  warn  the  cook." 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

A  Proposal  in  Form. 

When  Sir  Marcus  Cluff  was  introduced  into  L'Estrange's  study,  his  first 
care  was  to  divest  himself  of  his  various  **  wraps,"  a  process  not  very 
unlike  that  of  the  Hamlet  gravedigger.     At  length,  he  arrived  at  a  suit  of 
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entire  diamois-leather,  in  which  he  stood  forth  like  an  enormous  frog, 
and  soroly  pushed  the  parson's  gravity  in  consequeaee. 

**  This  is  what  Hiizeldean  calls  the  •  chest- sufferer *a  tma  cnlicle.' 
•Nothing  Bkc  leather,  my  dear  sir,  in  pulmonic  affections.  If  I'd  havu 
known  it  oarHer  in  life,  I*d  have  saved  half  of  my  left  long,  which  Is  dow 
hopelessly  hepatized.'* 

L'Estrftnge  looked  compassionate,  though  not  very  well  knowmg  wl 
it  was  he  had  pity  for, 

**  Not,'*  added  the  invalid  hastily,  **  that  even  this  constitutes  a  grai 
constitutional  defect.     Davies  says  in  his  second  volume  that  among 
rohust  men  of  England  you  would  not  find  one  in  twenty  without  i 
lungular  derangement.      He  percussed  me  all  over,  and  was  some  Uma' 
heforc  he  found  out  the  hlot/'     The  air  of  triumph  in  which  this  was 
said  showed  L'Estmuge  that  he  too  might  afford  to  look  joyful. 

"  So  that,  with  this  reservation,  sir,  I  do  consider  I  have  a  right  to 
regard  myself,  as  Boreas  pronounced  mo,  sound  as  a  roach." 

**  I  sincerely  hope  so.'* 

"You  see,  sir,  1  mean  to  ho  frank  with  yon.  I  descend  to  no  €on* 
cealments/' 

It  was  not  very  easy  for  L 'Estrange  to  understand  this  speech, 
divine  what  especial  necessity  there  was  for  his  own  satisfaction  OB  to  iho 
condition  of  Sir  Marcus  ClufiTs  viscera ;  he,  however,  assented  in  generul 
terms  to  the  high  esteem  he  felt  for  candour  and  openness. 

**  No,  my  dear  Mr.  L'Estrange,"  resumed  he,  **  ^^ithout  this  firm 
conviction— a  sentiment  hased  on  faith  and  tho  stethoscope  together — 
you  had  not  seen  me  here  this  day." 

**  The  weather  is  certainly  trying,"  said  L'Estrange. 

**  I  do  not  allude  to  the  weather,  sir ;  the  weather  is,  for  the 
remarkably  fine  weather ;  there  was  a  mean  temperature  of  68**  Fahrenha 
during  the  last  twen^-four  hours*     I  spoke  of  my  puhnonar)*  conditic 
because  I  am  aware  people  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  me  consumptivi 
It  b  the  indiscriminating  way  ignorance  treats  a  very  complex  question  ; 
and  when  I  assured  you  that  without  an  honest  conviction  that  Ofgaoldj 
mischief  had  not  proceeded  far,  I  really  meant  what  I  said  when  I  I 
you  yon  would  uot  have  seen  me  here  this  day/* 

Again  was  the  parson  mystified,  but  he  only  bowed. 

«*  Ah,  air,"  sighed  tho  other,  **  why  will  not  pooplo  bo  always  eaadld 
and  sincere  f  And  when  shall  we  arrive  at  the  practice  of  what  wilt 
compel — ^actnaUy  compel  sincerity  ?  I  tell  you,  for  instance,  I  have  an 
estate  worth  so  much — house  property  hero,  and  shares  in  this  or 
company — but  there  are  mortgages,  1  don*t  say  how  mncb,  against  mo^ 
I  have  no  need  to  ^y  it.  Yon  driro  down  to  the  EegiMtratiaa  Ofliao  and 
you  loam  to  a  shilhng  to  what  extent  I  am  liable.  ^Miy  not  ' 
same  system  for  physical  coudition,  sir?  Why  can*t  you  vu 
College  of  Physicians,  or  whatever  th^  body  lie,  and  say,  •  How  is 
Marcus  Cluff?     I'd  KIh  in  1:ti..tv  about  that  right  auricle    ■♦'  »-■*   *' 
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"Wliat  about  his  pancreas  ?  '     Don't  you  perceiye  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  what  I  advise  ?  " 

**  I  protest,  sir,  I  scarcely  follow  yon.      I  do  not  exactly  see  how  I 

have  the  right,  or  to  what  extent  I  am  interested,  to  make  this  inquiry.*' 

*'  You  amaze— you  actually  amaze  me !  "  and  Sir  Marcus  sat  for  some 

seconds  contemplating  the  object  of  his  astonishment.     *'  I  come  here, 

sir,  to  make  an  offer  for  your  sister's  hand " 

'*  Pardon  my  interrupting,  but  I  learn  this  intention  only  now.*' 
**  Then  you  didn't  read  my  note.     You  didn't  read  the  *  turn  over.'  " 
"  I'm  afraid  not.     I  only  saw  what  referred  to  the  church." 
''  Then,  sir,  you  missed  the  most  important ;  had  you  taken  the  trouble 
to  turn  the  page,  you  would  have  seen  that  I  ask  your  permission  to  pay 
my  formal  attentions  to  Miss  L'Estrange.     It  was  with  intention  I  first 
discussed  and  dismissed  a  matter  of  business;  I  then  proceeded  to  a 
question  of  sentiment,  premising  that  I  held  myself  bound  to  satisfy  you 
regarding  my  property,  and  my  pulmonary  condition.     Mind,  body,  and 
estate,  sir,  are  not  coupled  together  ignorantly,  nor  inharmoniously ;  as 
you  know  far  better  than  me, — mind,  body,  and  estate,"  repeated  he, 
slowly.     "  I  am  here  to  satisfy  you  on  each  of  them." 

<'  Don't  you  think.  Sir  Marcus,  that  there  are  questions  which  should 
possibly  precede  these  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  Miss  L'Estrango's  sentiments,  sir  ?  "  George  bowed, 
and  Sir  Marcus  continued  :  <<  I  am  vain  enough  to  suppose  I  can  make  out 
a  good  case  for  myself.  I  look  more,  but  I'm  only  forty-eight,  forty-eight 
on  the  twelfth  September.  I  have  twenty- seven  thousand  pounds  in  bank 
stock — stock,  mind  you, — and  three  thousand  four  hundred  a  year  in  land, 
Norfolk  property.  I  have  a  share — we'll  not  speak  of  it  now — in  a  city 
house ;  and  what's  better  than  all,  sir,  not  sixpence  of  debt  in  the  world. 
I  am  aware  your  sister  can  have  no  fortune,  but  I  can  afford  myself,  what 
the  French  call  a  caprice,  though  this  ain't  a  caprice,  for  I  have  thought 
well  over  the  matter,  and  I  see  she  would  suit  me  perfectly.  She  has 
nice  gentle  ways,  she  can  be  soothing  without  depression,  and  calm  without 
discouragement.  Ah,  that  is  the  secret  of  secrets !  She  gave  me  my  drops 
last  evening  with  a  tenderness,  a  graceful  sympathy,  that  went  to  my 
heart.  I  want  that,  sir — I  need  it,  I  yearn  for  it.  Simpson  said  to 
me  years  ago,  *  Marry,  Sir  Marcus,  marry !  yours  is  a  temperament  that 
requires  study  and  intelligent  care.  A  really  clever  woman  gets  to  know 
a  pulse  to  perfection  ;  they  have  a  finer  sensibility,  a  higher  organization, 
too,  in  the  touch.'  Simpson  laid  great  stress  on  that ;  but  I  have  looked 
out  in  vain,  sir.  I  employed  agents ;  I  sent  people  abroad  ;  I  advertised 
in  The  Times — M.  C.  was  in  the  second  column — for  above  two  years  ; 
and  with  a  correspondence  that  took  two  clerks  to  read  through  and 
minute.  All  to  no  end !  All  in  vain  I  They  tell  me  the  really  competent 
people  never  do  reply  to  an  advertisement ;  that  one  must  look  out  for 
them  oneself,  make  private  personal  inquiry.  Well,  sir,  I  did  that,  and 
I  got  into  some  unpleasant  scrapes  with  it,  and  two  actions  for  breach  of 
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promise :  two  tbousaDd  pounds  the  luEi  cost  met  thcnzgli  I  got  my  Tordiett 
sir ;  the  Chief  Baron  very  needk^esly  recommending  me,  for  tlie  {atttiii» 
to  be  cautious  in  forming  the  acquaintance  of  ladies,  and  to  avoid  wido^wB 
as  a  gciieiid  nde.  These  are  the  pleasantries  of  the  Bench,  and  doabtldw 
thej  amuse  the  junior  bar.  I  declare  to  3*on,  sir,  in  all  fienonsiiesSf  Fd 
rather  that  a  man  Bhould  give  me  a  £IUp  on  the  nose  than  t&ko  tiMi 
liberty  of  a  joke  with  me.     It  is  the  one  insufftr  i,'  in  life*'*     Tiaa 

sally  had  so  for  ercited  him  that  it  was  Bome  i  <  i^  he  teefnrQixid 

his  self-poflBeaaion.  *^*  Now,  Mr.  L^Estrange/'  said  he«  at  last, ''  I  bind 
you  in  no  degree — I  pledge  you  to  nothing;  1  simply  ask  lenro  to 
address  myself  to  your  sister.  It  is  what  ia^v-ycrs  call  a  '  motion  to  show 
cause  w^hy.' " 

**I  perceive  that,,  broke  in  L'Estrange  ;  **  but  erren  that  much  I 
ought  not  to  concede  without  consulting  my  sister  and  obtaining  bur 
consent.     You  will  allow  me  therefore  time/' 

"  Time,  sir  I  My  nerves  must  not  be  a^taied.  There  can  be  no 
delays.  It  was  not  without  a  great  demand  on  my  courage,  and  a  strong 
dose  of  chlorodine — Japps's  preparation — that  I  made  this  efibrt  noWr 
Don't  imagine  I  can  sustain  it  much  longer.    NOt  sir,  I  cannot  give  time.*' 

*'  After  all,  Sir  Marcus,  you  can  scarcely  suppose  that  my  sister  Is 
prepared  for  such  a  propositioD." 

•'  Sir,  they  are  always  prepared  for  it.  It  never  takes  them  unawares* 
I  haT8  made  them  my  study  for  years,  and  I  do  think  I  have  Bome  know- 
ledge of  their  way  of  thinking  and  actmg.  I'll  lay  my  life  OD  it,  if  ytm  will 
go  and  say,  *  Maria '  " 

**  My  sister's  name  is  Julia,"  said  the  other,  dryly. 

^'  It  may  be,  sir — ^I  said  ^  Maria  *  generieaUy,  and  I  repeat  it — >«  Maaa» 
there  is  in  my  study  at  this  moment  a  gentleman,  of  irreproachable  1 
and  unblemished  constitution^  whose  fortune  is  Bufiiciently  ample  to  i 
many  comforts  and  all  absolute  necessaries,  who  dt?sire8  to  make  jroa  J 
wife  ; '  her  first  exclamation  will  be,  *It  is  Bir  Marcus  Cluff/  " 

**  It  is  not  impoesible,''  said  L'Estrange,  gnivolj. 

**  The  rest,  sir,  is  not  with  you,  nor  even  with  me.    Do  me^  Lhen^  1 
great  favour  to  bear  my  message.*' 

Although  seeing  the  ab&mrdity  of  the  situation,  and  vaguely  Jbrocastli^ 

way  Juiwfc  might  po««ibly  hear  the  proposition,  I/Estitmge  was  alwi^ 
much  disposed  to  yield  to  the  eamostut'ss  of  any  ond  who  pemjlied  in 
"a  demand,  that  he  bowed  and  loft  the  room. 

**  Well,  George,  he  bas  pnt^iosed  '/  *'  cried  Juha^  as  hor  brother  i 
the  room^  where  she  sat  with  Kelly  Bramleigh. 

Ho  nodded  only,  and  the  two  girls  burst  out  into  a  meiry  laugh. 

**  Come,  come,  JuUa,"  said  he,  reprovingly,  **  Alwiird  na  it  suqr 
soom,  the  man  is  iu  earnest,  and  must  be  ti 

*'  But  tell  us  the  whole  scene.     Lot  us  i        .     _. 

"  rU  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Il's  quite  etioogh  to  any  t]iai  li# 
declares  hu  has*  a  good  fortune,  aad  wishcfi  to  share  it  with  yoo. 
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think  the  expression  of  that  wish  should  secure  him  a  certain  deference 
and  respect/* 

**  But  who  refuses,  who  thinks  of  refusing  him  all  the  deference  and 
respect  he  could  ask  for  ?  Not  I,  certainly.  Come  now,  like  a  dear  good 
boy,  let  us  hear  all  he  said,  and  what  you  replied.  I  suspect  there  never 
was  a  better  bit  of  real-life  comedy.  I  only  wish  I  could  have  had  a  part 
in  it." 

"  Not  too  late  yet,  perhaps,"  said  Nelly,  with  a  dry  humour.  "  The 
fifth  act  is  only  beginning." 

'<  That  is  precisely  what  I  am  meditating.  George  will  not  tell  me 
accurately  what  took  place  in  his  interview,  and  I  think  I  could  not 
do  better  than  go  and  learn  Sir  Marcus'  sentiments  for  myself." 

She  arose  and  appeared  about  to  leave  the  room  when  L*Estrange 
sprang  towards  the  door,  and  stood  with  his  back  against  it. 

''You're  not  serious,  Ju  ?  "  cried  he,  in  amazement. 

"  I  should  say  very  serious.  If  Sir  Marcus  only  makes  out  his  case, 
as  favourably  as  you,  with  all  your  bungling,  can't  help  representing  it, 
why — all  things  considered,  eh,  Nelly  ?  you^  I  know,  agree  with  me — ^I 
rather  suspect  the  proposition  might  be  entertained." 

**  Oh,  this  is  too  monstrous.  It  is  beyond  all  belief,"  cried  L*Estrange. 
And  he  rushed  firom  the  room  in  a  torrent  of  passion,  while  Julia  Bmk 
back  in  a  chair,  and  laughed  till  her  eyes  ran  over  with  tears  of 
merriment. 

"  How  could  you,  Julia !  Oh,  how  could  you !  "  said  Nelly,  as  she 
leaned  over  her  and  tried  to  look  reproachful. 

'*  If  you  mean,  how  could  I  help  quizzing  him  ?  I  can  understand  you ; 
but  I  could  not.  No,  Nelly,  I  could  not.  It  is  my  habit  to  seize  on  the 
absurd  side  of  any  embarrassment ;  and  you  may  be  sure  there  is  always 
one  if  you  only  look  for  it ;  and  you've  no  idea  how  much  pleasanter — ay, 
and  easier  too — it  is  to  laugh  oneself  out  of  difficulties  than  to  grieve  over 
them.  You'll  see  George,  now,  will  be  spirited  up,  out  of  pure  fright,  to 
do  what  he  ought :  to  tell  this  man  that  his  proposal  is  an  absurdity,  and 
that  young  women,  even  as  destitute  of  fortune  as  myself,  do  not  marry 
as  nursetendcrs.  There!  I  declare  that  is  Sir  Marcus  driving  away 
already.  Only  think  with  what  equanimity  I  can  see  wealth  and  title 
taking  leave  of  me.    Never  say  after  that  that  I  have  not  courage." 
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I  WAS  introduced  to  John  Gibson  by  an  English  lady  wlio  had  known  lilm 
for  some  years.  It  was  on  a  bright  day  of  a  lloman  Februarj'  that  1 
tumocl,  from  the  Yia  Babuino,  into  the  little  by-street  called  Via  FoniaacUa 
in  which  was  his  studio. 

The  Urst  room  opening  upon  the  street  contained  dupHcaies  of  a  great 
many  of  his  works.  I  saw  copies  in  marble  of  his  "Aurora,*"  Ids 
*•  Wounded  Amazon/*  his  **  Flora,'*  of  his  two  famous  basei-roliev 
"  Phietoa  driving  the  Chaiiot  of  the  Stm,"  "The  Hours  leading 
Horses  of  the  Sun,"  &c.  «S:c.,  and  plaster  casts  of  others  crowded  togtilh^r, 
with  some  rehcs  of  Wyatt  imd  of  another  sculptor,  a  protege  of  Gibson's, 
who  had  died  in  Rome  some  years  ago* 

After  going  across  a  small  garden  full  of  pale  winter  roses  and  spna 
violets,  and  with  a  fern- veiled  fountain  in  the  centre,  we  entered  the  rooii 
in  which  ho  was  at  that  moment  working*     He  was  modelling  a  tnottiQ- 
mentjil  basso-relievo.     I  was  struck  then  on  this  our  first  meeting,  us 
always  was  afterwards,  whenever  I  saw  him,  with  the  combination  of  l 
distinctive  and  usually  antagonistic  qualities  in  his  manner  and  bearingl 
extreme  simplicity,  blended  with  acute  shrewtinesa  and  resolute  firmness,  f 

In  person  he  was  very  handsome ;  of  middle  height  and  well-] 
figure.  The  head  was  well  placed  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  fe^t 
hands  were  in  good  proportion.  The  medallion  cast  I  have  of  his  ] 
is  beautiful.  The  features  arc  regular  and  noble,  the  chin  strong  and  firm, 
the  eyes  deep-set,  the  brow  straight,  not  very  high,  but  full  over  the 
temples,  and  projecting  slightly  over  the  eyes.  The  face  itself  was  Intid- 
lectual  and  expressive.  Gibson  had  longed  from  his  carhest  years  to  bo  I 
sculptor  and  to  go  to  Rome.  He  fulfilled  both  wishes*  No  life  proftM 
more  unity  of  purpose  ;  no  life  more  strenuously  carried  out  ita  profesidoiu 
The  study  of  sculpture  as  a  classic  art,  and  carrying  out  the  result  of  i 
study  in  his  work,  were  the  alpha  and  omega  of  his  beings  Ho  was  ini* 
Ugent  and  upright ;  but  his  one  creed  in  reUgion  and  his  one  code  in  j 
were  belief  in,  and  devotion  to,  art.  His  whole  Ufe  was  spent  as  a  to 
of  that  faith.  He  has  often  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  youth  a  i 
and  obedient  lad,  with  no  desire  to  break  cj^i  * '  '  : 
but  it  was  Literally  impossible  for  him  to  pin  - 

been  apprenticed.     He  left  it  and  he  might  have  h^im  imprisoned  fur 
breakiiig  his  indentures,  but  fortunately  hia  nnuitrr  was  of  mildt*r  nr  mo 
aympathctic  natuio  than  others  of  his  class^  and  through  thv  kind 
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of  Boscoe,  the  historian  and  trae  follower  of  the  mediffival  Maocenas, 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  he  was  enabled  to  leave  his  first  calling,  and  to  apply 
himself  to  his  true  vocation. 

He  had  a  good  many  friends  in  his  yonth  among  medical  students. 
His  anatomical  studies  led  him  into  their  society,  and  he  used  to  say  that 
his  marvellons  knowledge  of  the  proportions  and  moscnlar  development  of 
the  human  figure  was  chiefly  acquired  in  the  dissecting-rooms  he  firequented 
with  them.  There  was  a  difficulty  in  procuring  subjects  for  dissection  at 
that  time,  so  that  medical  students  were  often  employed  themselves,  or 
employed  others,  in  procuring  dead  bodies  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  heard  him  tell,  wiUi  simple  and  graphic  force,  anecdotes  of  this 
period  of  his  life  which  might  have  been  worked  up  by  Edgar  Poe  into 
awful  and  fear-inspiring  romances.  One  of  these  stories  he  told  with  great 
tenderness.  He  and  some  of  his  friends  had  obtained  the  right,  by  payment 
of  a  considerable  sum,  of  disinterring  the  corpse  of  a  person  who  had  lately 
died  in  a  hospital.  They  went  to  the  churchyard  at  night  and  dug  up  the 
coffin.  No  particulars  of  the  sex  or  age  of  the  corpse  had  been  given. 
It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  when  the  lid  was  removed  a  beautiful 
young  woman  was  discovered  beneath  the  pauperis  shroud.  She  had  been 
too  lately  buried  for  death  to  alter  her  beauty,  and  she  lay  before  them  so 
white  and  lovely,  with  her  smooth  hair  braided  over  her  forehead  and 
hanging  down  round  the  delicate  throat,  that  these  wild  youths  were  awed. 
''We  stood  quite  still  looking  at  her,"  he  said,  ''and  then,  without  a 
word,  the  coffin  was  closed  and  we  lowered  it  into  the  ground  again. 
We  had  not  spoken  a  syllable,  but  wo  all  had  felt  alike  that  it  was 
impossible  to  touch  her.'*  I  fancy  I  have  traced  some  shadowy  recollec- 
tion of  this  incident  on  one  of  his  monumental  bassi-relievi.  He  used 
to  tell  another  stoiy  which  ho  called  a  ghost-story,  whenever  the  con- 
versation turned  on  apparitions  or  spectres.  I  heard  him  tell  this  one  at 
Enebworth  to  Lord  Lytton  (he  was  then  Sir  Edward)  and  to  Mr.  Forster. 
The  stoiy  dated  at  the  time  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  chimney-piece  carver 
and  manufacturer.  It  was  the  custom  in  this  establishment  for  one  of 
the  young  men  employed  in  the  manufactory  to  sleep  in  the  warehouse 
every  night.  They  took  it  by  turns  to  do  so,  week  by  week.  The  yard 
and  ground-floor  offices  were  encumbered  by  pieces  of  marble  and  masses 
of  stone,  chimney-pieces  and  other  specimens  of  work,  and  the  property 
was  too  valuable  to  be  left  unguarded.  The  person  left  in  charge  slept 
on  the  first  floor. 

The  night  that  was  to  commence  Gibson's  week  of  guard,  some  of  his 
surgeon  friends  had  asked  him  to  deposit  in  the  warehouse,  a  coffin  which 
had  been  exhumed  for  the  purposes  of  dissection.  It  was  a  good  place  of 
concealment.  The  superstitious  horror  of  the  practice  of  dissection  was 
at  its  fever  height  at  that  moment.  The  name  of  resurrectionist  was 
equivalent  to  that  of  murderer.  It  was  a  service  of  peril  to  obtain  a  body 
for  anatomical  purposes.     The  transfer  of  the  body  or  coffin,  when  disin- 
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ierred)  &oin  this  grave  to  the  siirgeDii*8  operaimg-TOom,  was  ulways  atte&ded 
with  risk,  and  was  generally  perfomied  with  tho  ^eato^t  secrci?\'  and 
tho  most  indirect  road.  This  coffin  was  to  be  phiced  in  oonc^abncnt 
the  night  in  the  w&rehonse,  and  by  earliast  dawn  it  was  to  be 
to  the  Bcirgeon's.  It  had  been  brought  in  kte  at  nighty  and  was  stowe 
away  among  the  marbld  and  stone  &Rgmentd.  Before  Gibeon  went  to  bed 
ha  made  his  rounds,  aimed  as  nsnal,  and  examined  well  tho  yard  and 
ground- floor  of  the  warebotifle,  and  found  all  in  order.  The  bloelts 
marblo  and  stone,  tho  finished  and  unfinished  work,  lay  ar^tmd 
heaped  up  m  appanmt  disorder,  but  arranged,  neverliieless,  in  a  eeftnm 
method  evident  to  an  aconstomed  observed*-  When  he  went  to  bed  he 
was  more  wakefiil  than  uanaJ,  and  lay  on  his  pillow  looking  through  the 
window  opposite  his  bed,  at  the  bright  full  moon  filling  his  room  with  ^ 
white  light.  At  last,  the  stillness  and  the  radiance  became  oppr 
His  thonghts  turned  to  the  corpse  in  tlie  warehouse  below,  as  silent  and  as 
cold  as  the  inanimate  stone  around  it.  Was  it  in  timth  so  ?  What  if  H 
were  less  motionlcBs  than  be  supposed  it  to  be  ?  Wbat  if  the  spirit  wiiiek 
had  ont'e  animated  it  should  come  to  expostulate  with  the  g:^  '  "  ^ 
persons  who  had  distui'bed  it,  and  avenge  itself  on  the  one  le-  ' 

His  imagination,  oneo  rousted  in  this  direction,  played  traitor,  us  it 
always  does,  and  added  to  his  feai'S.  He  fancied  be  heard  steaJUiy  stepii 
coming  up  the  stairs*  Twice  ho  thought  be  heard  the  door  of  his  ropia 
open.  Ho  sat  up  in  bed  breathlessly  awaiting  the  entrance  of  soimethxng 
or  some  one.  He  mistook  the  folds  of  the  curtains  fur  a  spectral  cnfttnm 
IE  white  floating  towards  him.  He  was  sensible  enough  to  Ibel  that  be 
was  the  victim  of  optical  delusions,  but  his  heart  beat  and  bis  breath  ^ 
ehort,  as  if,  beyond  and  beside  that  teiTor  which  he  was  comscioas 
self-created,  some  presence  intangible  and  invisible  to  his  senaea  filyil^ 
with  liim  the  solitude  of  the  place,  pervading  it  from  garret  to  ba»em*inL 
While  he  thus  remained  almost  paralysed  with  &ight,  there  sn*; 
Bounded  from  below  a  repoii  Eke  tho  rending  open  of  a  rock  ;  at  ?j  r 

short  interval  was  another,  and  again  another.  He  confessed  be  sva>  iauIt 
overcome  with  fear.  He  drew  the  bed-clothes  over  his  head,  and  was  for 
a  few  minutes  insensible.  When  he  was  again  conscious  the  moon  had 
set,  it  was  quite  dark,  and  the  darkness  gradually  renewed  his  sinla^f 
eourage. 

He  reasoned  himself  into  calmness,  struck  a  light,  dressed  IraBoUi 
and  went  downstaii's*  All  was  bon-ed  and  shut  as  Le  had  left  it,  but  on 
glancing  towards  the  eoH^,  he  b«esimc  swaiB  that  it  had  been  pnaSied  or 
hjid  slipped  irom  Its  place  on  a  hlrwk  of  m^ble.  It  had  beat  pul  i 
hastily  nnd  can»!efij*ly,  and  ti  tl  to  topple  it  \ 

Li  falling,  an  anormona  mass  y.  _    :_  ,    .  ^    . .. .  uL  of  it  and  had  1 

standing  upright^  had  been  pushed  of  its  balance,  and  had  fallen  firek  on 
Boaau  pieces  of  '  i.  h,  iiuablo  to  boar  its  weight,  had  ulippod  ttom 

fUBdaril,  and  U:  a  ate. 
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These  were  the  effects  he  beheld,  but  what  was  the  cause?  He 
explored  in  and  out  the  labyrinth  of  stone-heaps,  his  one  candle  projecting 
uncanny  shadows  as  he  moyed  about :  at  last  he  spied  the  bright  wild 
eyes  of  a  cat,  shining  like  red  carbuncles  under  a  ledge  of  stone.  The 
cat  was  the  ghost.  Curious  about  the  coffin,  the  creature  had  pushed 
at  it,  till  it  had  displaced  it  and  caused  the  overthrow  of  the  stone  and 
marble. 

Gibson  always  called  this  his  ghost-stoiy ;  it.  was  vain  to  tell  him  it 
had  nought  to  do  with  the  name.  He  was  persistent  that  it  was  a  ghost- 
stoiy,  though  there  was  no  ghost  in  it.  I  must  Cfwn  he  told  it  most 
graphically,  and  the  frank  confession  of  fear  was  worthy  of  so  resolute 
a- man  as  he  always  proved  himself  to  be. 

Though  he  was  nearly  fiffcy  years  in  Bome,  he  never  lost  his  thoroughly 
Englii^  look.  He  was  liked  by  his  workmen,  and  Signer  Giovanni  was 
a  power  among  scarpellini  and  formatori.  He  often  described  to  me  his 
life  in  tha  early  years  he  spent  in  Borne.  To  him,  for  the  pursuit  of  art, 
there  was  no  other  city  in  the  world.  He  remained  there  winter  and 
summer,  and  he  maintained  that  he  had  not  found  it  unhealthy.  **  With 
care, — yes,  yea, — with  care  it  was  not  unhealthy."  He  always  sprinkled 
his  assertions  with  a  very  decisive  **  yes,*'  reiterated  in  a  dry  indsive  tone 
and  with  a  firm  closing  of  the  lips  which  was  veiy  chaxacteiistic.  He  was 
very  intimate  with  Lady  Davy  (Sir  Humphry's  widow),  and  ha  has  often 
described  to  me  their  early  walks  on  the  Pincian  Hill  in  summer,  between 
four  and  ^xe  in  the  morning,  and  his  quietly  remaining  in  his  studio  all 
day  till  the  heat  was  over,  and  never  stirring  out  while  the  dews  were 
falling.  During  the  early  period  of  his  residence  in  Bome,  Ganova  and 
Thorwaldsen  were  also  in  the  Immortal  City.  He  always  acknowledged 
his  obHgations  to  Canova,  through  whose  generous  introduction  he  gained 
his  first  commission.  Gibson  has  been  styled  by  some  the  English 
Canova;  but  with  equal  classical  purity  of  type,  there  is  much  more 
vigour  in  the  EngHshman  than  in  the  Italian.  Gibson's  '^  Hunter  and 
Dog"  are  Greek  in  beauty  and  animated  life,  but  there  is  a  severe 
strength  and  energy  about  the  figure  which  attest  the  Anglo-Saxon  fibre 
in  the  imagination  of  the  sculptor.  Thorwaldsen  and  he  were  Mends, 
and  many  of  his  most  interesting  reminiscences  were  of  evenings  spent 
with  him  at  Miss  Mackenzie's,  the  lady  who  was  for  a  short  time  engaged 
to  Thorwaldsen.  '^  She  was  so  kind  to  us  all,"  Gibson  used  to  say ; 
*'  she  was  so  intelligent  and  so  good.  They  were  golden  evenings,  and 
yet  nothing  could  be  more  primitive  than  the  lodging  or  ruder  than  the 
accommodation.  She  used  to  sit  on  a  box  while  we  two  occupied  the 
only  chairs  the  apartment  boasted  of,  but  never  have  I  spent  pleasanter 
or  more  cordial  evenings  than  these." 

Gibson  has  been  sometimes  accused  of  worldliness  and  tuft-hunting. 
The  accusation  was  unjust.  He  looked  upon  the  rich  and  noble  but 
in  one  light — as  patrons  of  art.    Sculpture,  to  be  earned  to  its  highest 
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expresfilon  required  the  Bapport  of  money,  and  it  was  in  the  mieretfis  of 
art  that  a  weaiiiiy  class  BhouUl  exist*  Galleries  for  pictures  ftnd  stall  ~ 
splendid  decorutions,  costly  luonumeDts,  were  pai't  of  the  appanage 
jaistoric  familieSi  and  &om  them  mnst  necessarily  come  tlie  patrmu^ 
which  enahkd  an  artist  to  clothe  m  marble  his  ideal  dreams*  Thes 
were  Gibson's  ideas,  and  the  fall  extent  of  them.  It  will  be  diffica 
to  adduce  any  instance^  in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  in 
opinion  or  theory  as  to  art,  to  please  or  flatter  the  noblest  or  wealthiest 
in  the  land.  When  the  present  Duke  of  Wellin^n  did  not  agree  with 
him  in  his  interpretation  of  the  fable  of  Pandora,  and  wished  him 
alter  some  accessories  in  the  statue  for  which  he  had  given  hitr\  a  commis^ 
sion,  Gibson  was  obdurate.  Ho  wrote  that  his  Grace  was  quite  at  liberty 
not  to  take  the  statae  he  had  ordered,  but  that  he^  as  an  artist,  conld  not 
alter  his  conception  of  what  was  the  proper  pose  and  correct  gesture  of 
the  6gure.  Ludy  Marian  Alford  purchased  it  finally.  Ho  was  equalk 
indifferent  to  the  criticism  of  newspapers.  At  the  time  that  the  pr 
were  very  bitter  in  their  attacks  on  his  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Pedl,  he  totd 
me  his  fiicnds  were  anxious  that  he  should  not  see  the  newspapers. 
**  Ob,  let  them  bark,"  he  said.  *'  The  statue  is  on  its  pedestal,  and  the 
4,000  gumeas  are  in  my  pocket.**  But  to  suggestions  from  those  whose 
artistic  knowledge  he  respected,  he  was  always  attentive,  and  sou 
yielded  to  their  judgment  in  preference  to  his  own.  But  it  was  ne 
that  they  should  be  adepts  in  the  mysteries  of  which  he  was  a  master. 

He  was  not,  as  may  be  supposed  from  his  bhih  and  early  condition 
in  life,  an  educated  man ;  but  his  brother  was  a  scholar,  and  as  he  lived 
with  him  for  many  years,  Gibson  thus  acquired  a  certain  portion  of 
classical  knowledge.  It  was  almost  touching  to  hear  how  his  ppetieal 
imagination  revelled  in  the  beautiful  Greek  legends.  He  used  to  upcak 
of  them  as  if  to  all  they  were  us  new  and  as  vind  as  to  himself.  In  hla 
keen  sensibility  to  beauty  of  form  and  power  of  portraying  it,  this  Welsh- 
man, lowly  bom  and  Httle  cultivated  as  he  was,  might  have  been  a  Qrsak 
himself.  There  arc  twelve  drawings  of  a  dancer,  studies  he  made  frocD 
Cerito,  which  will  explain  what  I  mean.  The  bounding  grace,  the  divi&« 
ecstasy  of  motion  in  a  thoroughly  well -poised  and  beautiful  form«  animated 
by  the  joyous  spirit  of  youth,  are  admirably  portrayed  in  the  v&riotis 
altitudes  of  the  figure  delineated  in  these  sketches. 

This  reminds  me  of  on  anecdote  ho  used  to  relate,  how  he  had  stop 
the  mouth  of  some  vulgar  person,  who  chose  to  think  that,  beeaitise  hi)  or 
she  was  admitted  to  the  studio,  he  might  criticize  the  works  he  was  allow 
to  see  to  the  artist.  **Mr,  Gibson,  your  figure  of  the  danetng-girl 
Tei^*  beautiful  ;  but  there  is  surely  an  error  in  it  ?  '*  ••  Yps  ?  '*  •* 
feet  and  ankles  are  too  small  and  slonder.  It  Is  a  well-known  fact 
professional  dancers  have  large  feet  and  thick  ankles*  Over-exertkni  of 
the  muscles — eh  ?  '*  **  Yes,  sir  ;  but  my  daucing*girl  is  not  proj 
She  does  not  dance  for  hire.    The  rule  does  not  hold  good  willi  hut^  1 
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she— yes,  she  dances  for  her  own  pleasure,  and  does  not  o\cer-exeri  her 
muscles." 

His  opinions  about  Rome  and  the  Romans  were  peculiar,  and  would 
be  unpopular  just  now.  Rome,  he  said,  should  be  left  to  art.  <<  It  is  good 
for  nothing  else  ;  and  for  what  better  purpose  could  it  exist  ?  It  has  had 
its  political  and  religious  supremacy ;  now,  let  it  keep  its  artistic  supe- 
riority." He  wished  it  to  be  better  gOTemed ;  but  he  had  not  a  lofty 
opinion  of  the  people.  Physically,  their  grace  and  their  beauty  attracted 
Jiim ;  but  their  lawlessness,  their  childi^  violence,  their  pitiful  cheats 
were  repulsive  to  his  nature.  He  saw  them  as  they  were,  without  any 
hallucination  from  political  ambition  or  enthusiasm. 

His  most  beautiful  model,  Grazia,  was  the  frequent  subject  of  his  con- 
versation. Her  sordid  avarice,  her  fierce  chastity,  her  furious  temper,  were 
studies  to  him  ;  and  the  contrast  which  her  moral  nature  presented  to  her 
beauty,  was  graphically  described.  He  told  me  once  that  to  pacify  this 
wild  panther  of  a  woman  he  had  uttered  the  only  deliberate  He  he  was 
conscious  of  since  his  mother,  a  stem  Puritan,  had  flogged  him  at  three 
years  old  for  uttering  some  fedsehood  about  an  apple.  An  English  lady 
who  had  often  heard  of  Grazia*s  marvellous  beauty,  asked  permission  to 
see  her  as  she  was  sitting  for  her  bust  to  Gibson.  The  lady  looked  at  her 
and  said  she  was  handsome,  but  that  her  expression  was  bad.  '*  She 
looks  as  if  she  had  a  vile  temper."  Grazia  did  not  understand  the  words, 
but  she  read  from  the  expression  that  it  was  something  unfavourable. 
She  started  up.  **  Signor  Giovanni,  that  woman  has  insulted  me,  I  know. 
What  did  she  say  ?  Tell  her  J  am  a  Roman,  and  that  she  is  a  miserable 
foreigner.  Tell  me  what  she  said,  or  I  will  go  and  never  return."  **  She 
said  you  were  very  beautiful,  Grazia."  '*  What  else  ?  "  "  What  else 
could  she  say?"  Grazia  believed  in  him  implicitly  and  was  satisfied. 
He  said  she  was  quite  capable  of  personally  maltreating  the  lady  if  he  had 
said  the  truth. 

I  accompanied  Gibson  once  to  see  Rachel.  He  did  not.  understand 
French,  but  the  gestures,  the  tragic  intensity,  the  classic  beauty  of  the 
great  actress  enchanted  him.  Her  wonderful  by-play,  the  manner  in  which 
she  listened,  stood,  and  moved,  were  delightful  to  him.  He  was  very 
critical  on  female  dresses.  He  wished  women  to  wear  drapery,  as  in  the 
classic  age, — a  sheet  fastened  by  a  button  on  the  shoulder,  and  hair  pulled 
low  down  over  the  brows.  My  memory  is  full  of  anecdotes  and  sayings  of 
his.  To  me  he  was  always  a  most  interesting  study.  The  artists  of  to-day 
are  either  men  of  the  world,  gentlemen  of  fashion  and  position,  luxurious 
in  habits,  and  refined  to  Sybaritism  in  their  mode  of  living,  or  Bohemians 
pur  et  simple,  Gibson  was  as  hardy  and  as  frugal  as  if  he  had  never  left 
his  Welsh  hills,  and  yet  as  orderly  and  thoroughly  correct  as  if  he  had 
been  a  respectable  "  gigman"  in  a  thriving  English  town.  The  soft  relaxa- 
tions of  that  Circean  dime  were  unknown  to  him.  The  subtie  enervation  to 
brain  and  moral  fibre,  which  is  almost  inseparable  from  the  pursuit  of  art, 
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was  nnfelt  by  him.  His  indnstry  was  remarkable.  I  was  onoe  eight  jean 
absent  from  Borne,  and  he  showed  me  on  my  return  eight  statues  whieh 
had  been  designed  and  modelled  in  that  interval. 

At  six  o'clock,  summer  and  winter,  the  old  man  was  always  to  be  focmd 
taking  an  early  cup  of  coffee  in  the  Cafie  (Gfrreco— the  fjAvouriie  resort  of 
the  artists  in  Rome.  How  they  must  miss  him  in  that  accustomed  haunt ! 
The  genial  smile,  the  keen  bright  eyes,  the  pithy  speech,  so  familiar  to 
all  who  frequented  it,  are  indissolubly  connected  with  that  spot,  and  in 
any  age  but  this — ^so  forgetful  of  its  dead  fames,"— pilgrimages  would  be 
made  to  the  Gaffs  Greco  by  neophytes  in  the  same  career,  for  the  eake  of 
their  hallowed  and  revered  memories.  For  half-a-centnry  he  devoted 
himself  day  by  day  to  his  profession — ^to  sculpture  as  he  understood  it, 
the  representation  of  beauiy.  He  did  not  attempt  to  make  art  a  moral 
teacher.  Indirectly  it  might  become  so,  but  it  should  have  but  one 
legitimate  and  direct  aim — ^beauty.  What  it  might  suggest  was  beyond 
and  beside  this.  It  depended  on  the  eye  that  iutw,  and  not  on  the  hand 
that  wrought. 

The  legacy  of  his  life's  earnings  to  the  Boyal  Academy  has  been  blamed 
by  some,  but  I  think  the  blame  unjust.  He  did  not  wrong  his  own  iSunily 
by  this  generosity  to  art.  Art  was  his  wife,  his  child,  his  family.  To 
bequeath  to  future  students  the  lesson  of  an  artist's  life,  laborious  effort, 
and  successful  achievement,  seems  to  me  an  honourable  aim  and  a  worthy 
result. 
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In  no  eotmiry  perhaps,  taking  into  consideration  its  small  size,  are  to  be 
observed  so  many  different  types  of  feature  and  form  among  its  inhabitants 
as  in  Scotland,  It  is  owing  no  donbt  to  the  variety  of  peoples  which 
have  at  one  time  either  invaded  or  settled  in  the  oonntry ;  but  the  tendency 
of  the  age  is  so  decidedly  to  efface  rather  than  to  develope  distinctions  of 
race  and  character,  that  it  is  surprising  this  diversity  should  not  have  died 
ont  more  extensively.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  south- 
east of  Scotland  was  seized  on  by  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  the  Scots  or 
Gaels  from  Ireland,  otherwise  Kelts,  swarmed  on  the  north  and  west, 
while  the  Scandinavians,  Norsemen,  Danes,  and  Frisians  invaded  and 
colonized  the  coast.  And  to  this  day  we  must  still  look  for  the  Kelt  in 
the  Western  Highlands,  for  the  Scandinavian  type  as  we  approach  the 
east  or  western  shores,  and  for  the  Saxon,  more  or  less  pure,  in  the 
Lowlands.  In  the  shires  of  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  Dumfries,  and 
the  Lothians  the  farmers  are  an  exceedingly  fine  lengthy  breed  of  men,  six 
feet  to  six  feet  three  inches  of  stature  being  by  no  means  uncommon.  They 
have  well-formed  hands  and  feet,  long  thighs,  are  broad  in  the  shoulder, 
but  spare  in  flesh,  and,  unlike  the  English  of  the  same  class,  they  retain 
the  last  peculiarity  in  an  advanced  period  of  life.  They  are  intelligent, 
cautious,  prudent  in  their  money  affairs,  and  well  educated ;  and  their 
labouring  men  are  not  very  far  behind  them  in  their  good  qualities. 
Between  them  and  the  fishermen,  or,  as  they  are  generally  called,  the 
fishers,  there  is  in  almost  every  point  a  marked  difference. 

In  some  measure  springing  from  original  difference  of  stock  and  blood, 
strengthened  by  the  daily  and  hourly  contemplation  of  examples  in  daring 
of  a  kind  peculiarly  stirring,  deepened  and  intensified  by  precept  and 
tradition,  so  are  bom  and  nurtured  the  characteristics  which  make  the 
distinguishing  features  of  our  maritime  population  as  compared  with  our 
inland  people.  Separated  sometimes  by  a  mile  or  two,  sometimes  only 
by  a  few  hundred  yards,  the  fishermen  and  the  villagers  dwell  side  by  side 
yet  apart — ^neighbours  in  the  sense  of  contiguity,  and  which  admits  of  a 
friendly  exchange  in  the  way  of  barter,  but  not  neighbours  in  any  sense 
which  indicates  a  similarity  of  custom,  sentiment,  or  social  relationship. 
All  along  the  coast  of  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  on  the  east  and 
west  of  Scotiand  there  are  clusters  or  little  colonies  of  fishers,  whose 
peculiar  characteristics  and  wild  isolated  life  and  fashions  are  easily 
remarked,  and  present  themselves  in  a  striking  and  unvarying  form,     la 
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the  Bride  of  Xjammermoor  wo  liavo  Coltlinghani  viUago  and  ColdingUam 

fibore  ;  in  some  plaooa  it  is  tbo  town  and  tbe  cove,  or  tlie  Ligh  town  and 

the  fisher  town.    The  men  of  Bdckhiiven  differ  from  the  men  of  NewhaTcn* 

who  oro  supposed  to  have  originally  epning  from  a  set  of  Belgian  setilers, 

Thoy  are  a  handaomo  race,  especially  the  women,  and  as  they  marry 

almost   entirely  among  themselves,  and  observe  certain  odd  regalationa 

of  their  own  in  Buch  matters,  tbey  increase  and  prosper  in  spite  of  thcisJ 

isolation*     A  etuJ}"  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  fisher  village  niajfl 

not  be  without  interest.     Take  one  of  the  kind  at  random,  composed  S4iy 

of  thirty  or  forty  men  with  their  families,  in  this  instance  claiming  to  bo 

of  puro  Danish  stock.     Tho   cottages    are    generally   built   as   near  os 

possible  to  the  sea  and  of  rough-bewii  stone,  the  walls  being  exceedii]L:]v 

deep  and  soUd,  so  as  to  aflbrd  much  warmth  and  shelter.     They  firont  to 

the  land,  as  need  is,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  storms.     Often,  by 

way  of  further  precaution^  they  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  sqaare,  tha 

centre  of  which  is  tho  common  receptacle  for  lobster- traps,  buoys,  and 

other  fishing-gear,  but  the  little  porch  and  double  door  which  so  ofU»n 

form  a  XKvrtion  of  tbo  north-countiy  cottage,  to  add  to  tb©  seclusion  and 

comfort  of  the  inmates,  is  rarely  seen  in  the  fisher's  hut.     The  mortid 

stillness  in  the  midday  of  the  fisher  village  is  the  result  pf  tho  circumst/ince 

that  most  of  the  men  are  in  their  beds,  only  a  few  women  and  one  or  two 

embryo  fishers  and  fishwives  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  ago  peer  out  of  tba 

door  at  the  passing  stranger.     The  stinks  (may  the  word  bo  pardoned) 

are  strong  and  various,  the  midden  or  ash -heap  is  handy  and  close  to  tiio 

door,  and  how  dear  tbat  institution  is  to  the  heart  of  the  Scotch  tbero  is 

no  need  to  telL     Some  years  ago,  when  tho  cholera  was  approaching  our 

shores,  committees  were  appointed  to  see  tbat  proper  sanitary  regolatiotis 

were  observed,  and  of  course  tbo  dunghill  or  midden  was  the  first  thing  1 

bo  removed.     One  of  tho  women  in  tbe  village  is  related  by  Dean  Bams 

to  have  thus  addressed  tho  M.P.  who  beaded  tbo  committee, — •*Ncxi, 

major,  ye  may  tiik'  our  lives,  but  3'e'll  no  tak'  our  middens.** 

Of  thQ  minor  conveniences  of  life  tho  fisher  neither  rocks  not  < 
Tbo  smells  are  mostly  from  the  remains  of  pntrid  fish,  and  the  • 
mixtures  in  which  the  nets  are  soaked.  On  one  spot,  tbo  crest 
headland,  there  is  a  perfect  mountain  of  remnants  of  cockles,  periwinklcn» 
and  herrings,  Ben*hng  fortb  a  most  odious  savour.  Close  to  it,  on  a  half 
baiTcl  cut  hi  tho  fonn  of  a  chair,  may  be  seen  daily,  when  tbo  sun  sliiti4iii, 
an  old  fisher  dressed  in  his  usual  costume,  tbo  patriarcb  of  1 '  itnity, 

^•nguely  supposed  to  bo  in  bis  onc-hmHlredth  year.     His  ev  n,  nai] 

Ids  wcatber-beaten  fiico  looks  like  a  wrinkled  mass  of  ortuigo  not^wiirk. 
On  tbe  slopes  to  bis  n^hi  are  spread  tbo  nets,  gconting  tbo  air  wiOi  Ibcir 
peculiar  smell,  and  at  bis  feet  tbe  fisby  dead  bcntcd  by  tb^  sun,  but  l^fom 
him,  for  many  a  broad  Scottish  mile,  lies  tho  bino  rippling  gea*  with  a 
picore  or  two  of  white  sails  00  tt ;  and  tbe  strong  fn^sh  salt  brfi«>se«»  is  tDore 
than  moat  and  drink  to  thi»  old  man,  as  bo  aits  thtutj*  day  atkr  day,  vdik 
tlmt  strange  fur-oit  go^e  fio  ollea  observable  in  tbo  fryc»Ji  of  tbo  iiged« 
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•which  suggests  the  idea  that  they  do,  however  vaguely,  realize  in  some 
sort  the  nearness  of  the  silent  and  shadowy  land  whither  their  weary  steps 
are  turned.  Swarms  of  red-cheeked,  bold-eyed  children  play  round  him, 
sometimes  swarthy  as  Spaniards,  sometimes  white-haired  as  if  bleached  by 
the  sun,  but  he  turns  from  their  noisy  childish  play  seawards,  and  as  ho 
watches  the  fishers  spread  their  brown  nets  on  the  grass,  silvered  over 
with  the  scales  of  last  night's  draught  of  herrings,  memories  of  his  youth 
flit  fitfally  over  his  mind,  and  he  talks  to  himself  or  gives  his  orders  as  he 
used  to  do  when  the  gale  was  fresh,  the  rocks  near,  and  the  night  dark. 
But  more  commonly  he  sits  silent  and  motionless,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  whether  his  wistful  gaze  is  indeed  the  yearning  for  the  rest  that  is  so 
near  or  the  vacant  and  dimmed  expression  which  tells  of  the  dulled  senses 
and  fast  dying  faculties  and  memory  of  extreme  old  age. 

All  odours,  however  unsavoury,  must  needs  enter  by  the  doors  of  these 
cottages,  since  the  small  deep-set  windows  are  rarely  opened :  they  admit 
light  only  in  a  very  moderate  degree,  and  of  ventilation  none — at  least  so 
far  as  human  care  and  foresight  can  provide  against  it.  When  the  men 
are  not  busy  with  the  fishing,  they  fetch  coal  in  their  own  boats,  buying  it 
at  a  very  low  rate.»  If  they  are  near  the  moors  they  can  likewise  procure 
turf  on  most  reasonable  terms,  so  that  generally  there  are  plenty  of  huge 
blocks  of  sea-coal  in  the  outhouse,  and  a  good  stack  of  turf  hard  by.  Pew 
spots  are  warmer,  cleaner,  or  more  comfortable  than  the  interior  of  a 
fisher's  cottage  towards  evening — the  three-cornered  glass  cupboard  well 
stocked  with  china,  and  a  blazing  fire  of  coal  and  turf  on  the  hearth,  the 
lady  of  the  house  probably  reading  a  romance  of  the  stirring  and  super- 
natural order,  of  which  these  people  are'  exceedingly  fond.  There  are  in 
each  house  sometimes  two  rooms,  and  a  **  but  and  a  ben ;  "  sometimes 
four  rooms ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  those  who  dwell  within  adhere  to 
the  time-honoured  custom  of  sleeping  in  box-beds,  and  near  the  fire.  A 
married  couple  may  occupy  another  room,  but  the  grandfather,  grand- 
children, widowed  mother,  &c.  generally  have  the  kitchen,  and  the  other 
rooms  are  either  let  off,  or  spare  nets,  fish,  coals,  onions,  &c.  are  stored 
there.  To  our  ears  this  seems  a  disagreeable  custom,  and  by  no  means  a 
decent  one,  and  with  our  habits  it  would  be  so,  but  the  charge  is  not  as 
well-founded  as  might  be  supposed,  and  the  reason  is  simple  enough.  It 
is  our  practice  to  undress  when  we  go  to  bed,  and  to  strip  and  wash  when 
we  rise  in  the  morning.  With  them  a  bed  is  simply  a  place  for  repose, 
and  thither  they  retire  with  little  more  preparation  than  an  Indian  ayah 
when  she  coils  herself  up  on  her  mat. 

If  the  fisher  is  wet  he  changes  his  clothes  in  the  morning  for  a  dry 
suit  of  the  same  kind,  kicks  off  his  boots,  and  sleeps ;  his  wife  at  night 
takes  off  her  gown  and  shoes,  possibly  her  stays,  puts  on  what  is  known 
as  a  bed-gown,  but  which  is  a  kind  of  loose  jacket,  and  sleeps  also ;  and  if 
we  were  to  inquire  into  the  habits  of  the  poor  class  of  female  domestics,  it 
is  probable  we  should  find  their  toilette  de  nuit  to  be  essentially  the  same. 
The  fisher  performs  hia  f^lntion?  mostly  in  the  open  air  and  on  a  Sunday 
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HbiuDg  ;  and  tbe  wife,  like  the  honsomaid,  never  drefuns  of  **  eleamng  ** 
herself  until  slie  has  finished  hor  dii'iy  work.  Now  this  may  be,  ii  perltnpa 
iSf  inconvenient y  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  indecent. 

The  perpetual  conioniplation  of  the  ocean  always  affocts  the  tempcnisiQi 
and  imagination  of  those  who  live  near  or  on  it,  and  still  more  bo  wbeii  iho 
inland  Bccnei7  is  of  a  wild  and  mountainous  character.     Bometime«  blnck 
moors  flank  the  ooast«  shading  oE  to  a  palo  tender  green »  or  striped  with 
pm-ple  red  clefts  as  they  slope  on  to  the  shore,  or  a  long  nuigo  of  heathefy 
covered  kiilM  terminate  in  the  Btuep  dark  crags  of  slate,  stone,  granite,  ofl 
trap   some  hundreds   of   feet   high,  which  hang  almost  perpendicahirlj 
over  the  water,  at  such  points  twenty  fcjet  deep  even  at  low  tide.     To  UiAg 
north  and  south  other  peaks  are  visible,  generally  the  site  of  ancient  ntiilfl 
of  castle,  ubbey,  or  church,  each  the  subject  of  a  separate  tale  or  legondl 
Often  a  chain  of  rocks  runs  so  high  and  deep  into  the  sea,  that  standing  on 
ii  the  waves  roll  past  to  the  shore  nearly  a  qnart-er  of  o  mile  off  with  such 
strength  and  swell  that  one  foels  out  at  sea  rather  than  on  the  nmin  Lmdrj 
Where  the  cUll'  is  of  red  sandstone,  as  in  some  paris  of  Fifeshire,  mosM 
curious  and  fantaflUeallj  ahaped  archways  formed  by  the  long  action  of 
^ind,  rain,  and  sea^   are  very  common,  and  detached  columns  ftill  of 
crevices,  which  ai'e  the  home  of  Bea*birds  and  their  young,  stand  upright 
in  the  water ;  the  white  gulls  floating  about  on  a  sunny  day  in  lasj  ^Of^J 
ment  of  their  pri\ilege8  form  a  pi*otty  point  iu  the  picture,  and  her*  ko^ 
there  the  block  head  of  a  seal  or  porpoise  rises  out  of  the  water.     If  the 
fiaher  village  lies  near  a  red  sandstone  clifif  the  men  never  fail  to  make  it 
tusefol ;  they  tunnel  it  so  as  to  make  short  cuts  for  themselves  on  a  winter 'a 
nighti  burrow  caves  in  it,  or  turn  small  caves  into  roomy  caveme  wHlLl 
strong  bolted  doors  to  keep  all  safe — very  similar  to  the  limestone  eiTin 
naed  as  wine-cellars,  and  even  dwelling-houses,  in  some  parts  of  Tonraine. 
Li  these  the  fishers  keep  their  fish,   salt,  nets,   &c, — in  former  tioi«fj 
probably  their  brandy  and  other  smuggled  goods.     Very  little  contrabmfl 
trade  is  carried  on  now,  and  the  business  of  the  coast- guardsmen  is  chlcflg 
to  assist  in  case  of  danger  to  vessels.     They  have  also  to  see  that  certaid 
regulations  are  carried  out  by  the  fishers  with  regard  to  their  name  ftodl 
number  being  properly  painted  on  each  boat^  for  identification  in  Cdi0  eH 
need  on  disputes  or  quarrels  with  the  French  fishermen.     Whether  owinM 
to  this  or  to  the  memory  of  traditions  not  yet  forgottep,  there  is  sometimoO 
a  kind  of  malam  in  the  demeanour  of  the  fishers  towards  the  coadiAfl 
guardsmen,  and  always  a  certain  gravity  and  reticence  in  their  InteM 
course.    Almost  every  fisher  village  has  its  own  little  horboir  ^M 

situated  of  course  in  the  most  sheltered  situation,  and  if  p**  ktl 

even  at  low  tide  the  water  should  be  deep  enough  ta  fioat  ihoir  iKiaM 
iS  far  ns  that  i^  consistent  with  their  safety  on  a  stormy  winter's  t^ghfl 
As  evening  approaches  first  one  lung  slender  fellow  and  then  AuoUtifl 
will  appear.  "'>m  the  houses,  or  the  sunny  gmsiiy  comer  wlk^ifl 

he  has  boeu  ,     ^  wlib  his  pipe  t  thry  make  their  way  down  la  Cl^ 

boat*,  which  ihoy  prqiani  for  the  nigbi'e  work  with  greal  eait  and  ddfl 


--  — -^^-^^>.^^ 
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beratioQ, — ^three  men  and  two  boys  being  the  general  complement  to  each 
boat.  The  particular  colony  described  claims,  as  has  been  said,  to  be  of 
pure  Danish  blood,  and  the  men  are  generally  tall  and  gracefoUy  formed, 
the  head  high  and  long,  the  forehead  prominent  over  the  eyes  but  reced- 
ing above,  the  nose  generally  aquiline,  well  cut,  and  strongly  marked, 
a  long  thigh,  high  instep,  small  foot  and  ankle,  and  a  remarkably  free 
and  elastic  step.  They  have  generally  clear  swarthy  complexions,  bushy 
whiskers,  and  mostly  dark  hair.  Their  costume  is  picturesque  enough, 
consisting  of  dark  blue  knitted  or  woven  shirt  and  trowsers,  and  a 
scarlet  woollen  cap,  sugar-loaf  shaped,  and  hanging  down  like  a  forage- 
cap. Some  of  the  fishers  are  really  fine  specimens  of  masculine  beauty, 
and  the  girls  are  often  very  handsome,  with  a  proud  eye  and  free  and 
stately  gait.  As  women,  they  retain  their  good  features  and  comely  looks ; 
but  in  that  class  of  life,  where  there  is  soqie  toil  and  much  exposure  to  the 
weather,  the  delicacy  of  female  beauty  is  of  a  very  fleeting  character. 
First  one  boat  and  then  another  leaves  the  little  port,  and  soon  the  sea 
is  speckled  over  with  them ;  the  women  almost  invariably  gathering  in  a 
group  on  the  pier- wall  to  watch  the  men  set  out  on  their  daily  work,  which 
is  always  one  of  incessant  exertion  and  considerable  peril.  <'  It's  a  parlous 
life,'*  said  one  fisher- wife;  **i£  H  cooms  a  coorse  nicht,  an*  they're  a'oot, 
we  canna  bide  in  oor  beds,  we  just  a'  gang  doon  to  the  pier-head  an'  bide 
there  each  wife  till  she  has  gotten  her  ain  mon  hame  again."  In  religion 
these  people  are  of  a  melancholy  turn,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  fittalists. 
For  this  reason,  though  the  Presbyterian  church  is  not  unsuited  to  them, 
they  prefer  those  sects  which  profess  a  more  pronounced  Calvinism, 
such  as  the  United  Presbytmans  or  particular  Baptists,  &c.  A  gentleman 
expressed  his  intention  of  accompanying  the  men  in  their  boat  next  day. 
''If  the  Lord  will,"  rcgoined  a  fisher- wife  austerely;  and  another  could 
find  no  better  comfort  to  ofier  to  a  poor  young  fellow  sufiering  severely 
from  ague  than  this,  ''  The  old  must  die,  but  the  young  may,**  The 
remark  was  made  with  such  significant  emphasis  that  it  really  sounded 
like  a  threat.  As  a  rule,  the  men  are  more  chaste  in  their  lives,  and  less 
gross  as  regards  animal  gratifications,  than  the  Lowlander  of  Baxon  stock ; 
they  are  disposed  to  excessive  exertion  of  a  spasmodic  kind,  to  be  followed 
by  an  interval  of  entire  laziness ;  they  are  capable  of  an  almost  ascetic 
self-denial,  but  are  apt  to  indenmify  themselves  by  an  occasional  revel. 
Many  of  them  are  teetotallers  six  days  out  of  the  seven,  and  even  when 
they  are  most  busy  in  the  herring-fishery,  they  often  take  with  them  no 
other  drink  than  cold  tea ;  but  on  the  Saturday  night  these  self-imposed 
rules  are  altogether  in  abeyance,  and  they  make  merry  accordingly. 
Whisky  affects  their  heads  more  easily  than  it  disturbs  their  stomachs  | 
they  get  sentimental,  gay,  quarrelsome,  sing  or  fight,  as  the  mood  takes 
thom ;  but  the  next  morning  they  may  all  be  seen  washed  and  shaved, 
attired  in  the  Sabbath  suit  of  the  Scottish  peasant,  ue.  black  broadcloth 
from  head  to  foot,  lounging  up  to  the  church  or  chapel  which  they 
patronize.    '*  I've  little  to  do  either  with  bringing  the  fisbera  into  ttie 
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^orld  or  liolpmg  thorn  oat  of  it/*  eald  an  able  and  mtelligent  medical  mftit^ 
•*  It*a  ofUjn  a  more  form  my  going  down,  the  women  are  strong,  tmd  idt&M 
cliildbirtli  they  are  about  again  in  three  or  foiir  days.     The  men  in06tM| 
die  of  old  a**e,  except  those  that  die  by  drowning*     The  sea-air  keeps  oM 
fbvcrs  and  other  epidemics.     They  hardly  eTer  have  rhemnatigm,  which  mm 
rather  curious.  Sometimes  an  odd  case  of  overdriuldng  comes  into  my  hands^'^ 
but  Tcry  rarely,"     Some  of  them  speak  two  distinct  dialects — the  l*owland 
Scotch  with  tlieii"  neighbours,  in  which,  as  usual,  all  words  ending  in  / 
lose  Uie  final  letter,  and  the  consonants  are  left  out  in  the  middle  of 
wurdfi ;  the  other  is  perfectly  good  English,  but  the  accent  is  something  J 
like  that  of  a  Highlander,  or  the  brogue  of  an  Irishman.     This  thoy  nsdl 
with  Btrangers.     They  change  from  one  to  the  other  according  to  the 
person  they  address,  but  do  not  mix  the  two  together.     The  boys  mostly 
follow  the  calling  of  their  fathers.     l£  they  emigrate,  it  is  commonly  to  the 
United  States,  towards  which  the  poorer  class  in  Scotland  turn  aa  thiJ 
middle  classes  look  towards  India ;  but,  like  the  Iriish,  they  are  more  pronel 
to  return  thim  the  Englijsh  or  German  emigrant.     "I  weaned  to  eotao 
back,  BO  that  I  may  die  among  my  own  people  by  the  shore/'  said  an  ol4  j 
man  who  had  been  knocking  about  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  for  thirty^ 
years  as  whaler,  settler,  gold-digger,  &c.     Occasionally,  but  not  oflen,  & 
fisher  will  marry  a  girl  frem  the  inland  villages.     This  is  more  rare  with 
the  Kewhaven  men   than   any  of  the  other  colonies.      This  is  looked 
on  by  her  fricDds  as  a  kind  of  virtual  separation  and  a  great  chauge^J 
bub  by   no  means   fur  the  worse*     The   life   is  an   anxious   one,  hoidl 
and  rough  in  some  of  its  features,  and  few  women  not  exLrly  inured  to  it 
can  endure  it.     The  wife,  after  seeing  that  her  husband  has  on  a  dry  stut^g 
ginothcrs  him  with  clothes  in  bis  box- bed,  goes  up  with  a  heavy  creel  cH 
ilsh  on  her  back  to  the  nearest  town  or  railway- station,  and  there  mAkea 
her  own  market.     She  often  sets  and  superiutends  the  salmon-neLs  wiUl  ■ 
tlio  aid  of  one  or  two  of  the  children,  or  helps  to  mend  the  fishing  gear  in 
winter.     More  than  once  it  has  been  said  that  the  fishers*  wives  have  bccoj 
up  to  the  waist  in  the  surf  tugging  at  the  ropes  with  their  muscular  amuu 
and  brinj^tig  the  boats  to  land  by  main  strength  when  the  men  have  by  iinra 
casualty  been  exhausted  aud  in  need  of  asslstimce.     On  the  other  liiiiiJH 
these  men,  in  a  good  berrLng  season,  will  often  make  from  80L  to  IQOU 
The  wife  has  always  a  servaut  of  her  own.    She  holds  the  puree  and  is  traalefl 
with  immense  deference  by  her  husband,  who  is,  in  fact,  in  considomblii 
subjection,  and  submits  to  bo  dressed,  i^buked,  and  advised  by  his  wife, 
"  The  hooso  is  aye  best  guidct  and  the  purse  is  aye  langost  when  the  wifi|| 
rules   ane   and  baud's  tither,'*  said  a  fishwife,  boldly.      The  shy  Aafl 
respectful  manner  of  those  brave  and  hardy  feUows  Dot  only  wiUi  their  ovH 
womeu,  but  with  uU  women,  is  curious  but  certainly  creditable ; — thtJ  IridP 
mid  the  Highlander«  exhibit  the  same  peculiarity,  and  the  womea  aro 
perfectly  aw a]*e  of  it  and  act  o.        i      iv.     I  remcmbor  an  innl  \xm 

Ayrshire  tellitjg  mo  that  he  al\s  r  i  ou  the  fiu^merH  himsell.  a^ 

yfik  mi  the  daoghtena  attended  to  the  li  ii  c  .     *'  When  the  fiiinnerB  uni 
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merry  they  no  ken  hoo  to  guide  themselves  wi*  woman  folk,  they*re  owor 
muckle  ceevil,  or  they're  no  ceevil  enengh  ;  and  when  the  fishers  are  fou 
they  canna  guide  themselves  wi*  men."     This  is  very  apparent  on  a 
Satu];^ay  night  at  any  of  the  little  inns  on  the  coast,  frequented  hy  fishers, 
when  the  men  are  in  a  humour  for  a  spree.    From  one  to  two  dozen  of 
them  lounge  in  and  seat  themselves  in  the  taproom,  which  is  especially 
consecrated  to  their  use,  and  the  calls  for  whisky  are  very  brisk.    For  a 
time  all  goes  quietly.     There  is  plenty  of  music,  the  songs  are  generally  of 
a  sentimental  kind,  and  often  contain  as  many  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  verses ; 
indeed,  the  length  of  them  is  only  exceeded  by  the  strength  of  voice  and 
lung  of  those  who  sing  them, — the  upper  notes  in  particular  are  prolonged 
and  sustained  in  a  fashion  almost  trying  to  hear.     **  Annie  Laurie,*'  and 
**  Ye  Banks  and  Braes,"  are  especial  favourites,  and  never  fail  to  bring 
down  thunders  of  applause ;  this  is  indicated  by  beating  the  tables  with 
their  hands,  jingling  ^eir  glasses,  and  stamping  on  the  wooden  floor  with 
their  nailed  boots.    If  one  man  tires  another  takes  up  the  song.     <<  The 
Earl  of  Huntingtower,**  and  a  ballad  called  <<  The  Pirate  of  the  Isles,"  I 
have  heard  sung,  as  the  Ephesians  sang  of  Diana, ''  for  the  space  of  several 
hours."    One  ballad  pleased  my  ear ;  it  is  a  wild  and  melancholy  air  set 
in  a  minor  key, — "  The  Plaidie  that  the  Winds  blew  awa*."    The  burden 
of  the  song  is  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  young  girl  who  had  loved  a  false  laddie 
too  well,  and  trusted  him  too  far,  and  when  in  shame  and  in  sorrow  she 
repaired  to  the  trysting-tree  on  the  bleak  moor,  and  went  in  vain,  she  drew 
her  hood  over  her  head,  sat  down,  and  there  died.    Her  body  was  found  in 
the  drift  when  the  winter's  snow  melted ;  but  her  honour  and  her  life 
"  had  gone  wi'  the  plaidie  that  the  winds  blew  awa' !  "     At  the  expiration 
of  a  couple  of  hours  signs  of  uproar  begin  to  be  heard,  the  perpetual 
jingling  of  the  boll  indicates  frequent  supplies  of  whisky,  a  dozen  men  are 
roaring  out  a  dozen  different  songs,  in  dififerent  keys,  with  great  steadfieist- 
ness  and  force ;  then  there  are  shouts,  blows,  smashing  of  glass.    *^  I'll  fecht 
yc."     (Woman*8  voice) — "  Saundie,  ye'U  no  fight  here."    **  We're  ganging 
oot."     **  Ye'U  no  gang  till  ye've  paid  the  auchteenpence."    Then  a  fearful 
scrimmage,  and  the  two  combatants  tuni  oat  on  to  the  road,  followed  by 
half-a-dozon  of  the  least  sober.    The  mistress  of  the  house,  or  the  daughter 
or  servant-girl  (the  master  has  retired  to  his  bed,  and  sleeps  the  sleep  of 
the  just),  darts  forward  fearlessly  to  ''steek"  the  door  after  them,  and  as 
she  does  so,  there  are  long  arms  thrust  forward  to  protect  her  firom  the 
weight  and  crush  of  those  who  are  pressing  on  firom  behind.     **  Thank  ye, 
Maggie,  my  lass — door's  steeked."    And  on  this  announcement  the  rest 
retire  like  sheep  back  to  the  tap,  as  men  convinced  that  further  efforts  are 
useless.    As  soon  as  they  have  settled  down  to  their  pipes,  glass,  and  song 
again,  Maggie  quietly  unbars  the  door,  and  those  outside  who  have  cooled 
their  blood  by  a  short  fight  re-enter  with  a  somewhat  subdued  air.     Some 
years  ago  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  gathering  to  include  half-a-dozen 
of  the  crew  of  a  French  fishing-boat,  and  the  ''  Marseillaise  "  and  ''  Par- 
ent pour  la  Syrie  "  mingled  with  "  Ye  Banks  mi  Braes.'*    No  man 
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onderetood  what  his  neighbour  said  or  sung  j  bat  they  were  cordial  aU  tiitj 
same*  However,  recont  reguiationii  as  to  the  ^hing  botmdaries  of  the  t»M 
natioDS  and  tho  mode  of  sottUng  disputes  have,  it  iB  alleged,  cauaed  sooM 
little  jealouBj  and  unpleasant  fetiliug,  and  possibly  owing  to  this  the  FMidl 
boats  rarely  approach  the  coast  with  any  intention  of  going  ashore.  OoM 
October  night,  many  years  ago»  I  was  gmoking  my  pipe  along  ihd  road  oalil 
Bida  one  of  those  littlo  inns,  and  listening  with  some  amusamsfiii  to  thfl 
turmoil  within.  It  wanted  only  about  an  hour  to  closing  time,  bai  11  WiM 
clear  moonlight,  and  from  where  I  stood  I  could  see  the  dim  oatHun  dfl 
petticoats  on  the  dark  side  of  the  road,  and  soon  ascertained  that  tboj  mmM 
fishers'  wives  como  to  re-conduct  thoir  husbands  home.  With  the  «ii|fl 
intuition  of  their  sex  they  did  not  court  certain  defeat  by  entering  UMH 
houae^  or  proclaiming  their  presence,  but  continued  without,  iliftntrrsinw 
their  homo  afiairs  with  the  calm  tone  of  decision  appropriate  to  tliMM 
who  rule.  I 

Diminutive  women  are  notoriously  tho  most  enterprtsing  and  eowm 
rageousi  and  at  last  the  smallost  among  them  wont  to  the  door,  ana 
demanded,  '^  Is  Saundie  frae  the  shore  here  ?  '^  A  ihiUl  Toioe  M-eahoaM 
the  call,  *'  Saundio  &ae  the  shore,  ane  wants  yc/*  m 

**  I'll  nae  gang/'  m 

*'  Gang  oot  and  spesk  till  her,  Saundie,  or  shell  mak'  yuar  hooall 
het  for  ye»**  ^ 

Saundia  went  out,  viokuUy  impellid  from  behind  by  a  friendly  shore 
— a  fisher,  standiog  six  feet  and  more  in  his  stockings*     Then  followed  nj 
little  coi^ugal  dispute.     At  first  he  bade  hor  **gang  hamo,*'  and  triifKl  uA 
elude  her  grasp  ;  she  threatened  a  very  tittle  and  coaxed  a  good  ^  M 

there  were  evident  signs  of  giving  way  on  the  part  of  Baundie.  Ai  ..  „^:_i  J 
she  prevailed,  and  led  away  hor  giant  in  triumph,  passing  the  oUum 
women  in  silence,  as  though  feeling  a  compassion  for  their  want  of  etiteivl 
prise  and  administrative  power.  Ho  stood  still  and  looked  bade  liVigl 
Lot's  wife,  and  more  than  once,  as  the  renewed  bursts  of  rttvelry  struck  on 
his  ear,  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  escape,  but  she  clung  to  him  tonii*^ 
ciously :  •*  Binna  cast  your  een  back,  Saundie,  or  ye*U  no  win  hame  wi* 
mo  the  nioht/'  I  heard  her  say,  and  then  they  vanished  altogether  in  thtJ 
darkness  down  to  the  shore,  1 

With  the  harvest  season  come  the  reapers,  or,  as  the  Seotcb  r4LU  tbciQifl 
shearers,  from  the  sister  island,  and  scores  of  Irishmen  are  seen  on  tb^ 
high  roads,  haunting  the  cheap  lodging-houses,  or  skephii^  in  tha  lianH 
in  gaogi  Vihm.  they  get  work  with  the  farmers.     Ar.  '  »  tmthn>^ 

pologists  thei'O  are  three  kinds  of  Celt»,  tho  dolichcM    ,  u  luid  tli#l 

brachycephaloos — two  dominant  ty[ieB,  chiefly  met  with  in  tb«  North  and 
West  Highlands — and  a  third,  of  a  less  prepoefossnig  kind,  to  b«  ma$m 
with  evurywhi^rs,  but  mostly  in  the  vest  of  Ireland*    Every  <me  ^"lil 
recngiuze  tho  i)orti-ait*     Statun^  low ;  long,   Inw  and  broad  In  ..  ;1 

coftwo  hair;  smiiU  dark  or  gniy  eyes,  with  fieiy  lustre;  ree**^!'*'  *  ,  I 

lower  part  of  the  face  pnuiin^nt,  bivad  alinrt  nose,  and  »li  ,  I 
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fierce  and  cmming  in  temper,  fond  of  hoarding  money,  very  industriooa 
when  dear  gain  is  before  them,  otherwise  h^y  and  indisposed  for  work. 
Of  this  type  the  Irish  harvesters  principally  consist.  As  may  be  supposed 
the  severity  with  which  the  Sabbath  is  observed  is  a  severe  trial  of  temper 
to  these  men,  who  live  literally  from  hand  to  month,  and  are,  in  the  sight 
of  the  Scotch,  little  more  than  wandering  and  benighted  Papists.  In  the 
inland  coonties  at  this  season  a  little  roadside  inn  is  someUmos  literally 
besieged  by  them  on  a  Sunday  morning.  They  charter  a  truck  in  the 
Government  train,  in  gangs  of  thirty  or  forty,  and  make  their  way  imme- 
diately to  the  nearest  public-house,  many  of  them  already  intoxicated ;  for 
the  worst  of  whisky  is  that,  unlike  beer,  it  can  be  bottled  up  over-night. 
As  soon  as  they  descry  the  desired  haven  they  make  a  dead  stop,  and  it 
is  curious  to  see  their  amazement  and  incredulity  when  they  find  the  door 
barred  and  bolted  against  them  and  all  refreshment  ruthlessly  refused. 
They  consult  together  and  knock  loudly.  The  landlord,  warned  by  expe- 
rience, vouchsafes  no  reply  and  keeps  out  of  sight.  They  coax  and 
blarney,  they  swear  and  blaspheme,  to  no  effect ;  and  to  see  the  light  in 
their  small  fierce  eyes,  and  the  working  of  their  mouths,  it  is  evident  that 
their  patience  is  £Euling  fast.  If  they  only  knew,  perhaps  a  quiet  applica- 
tion at  the  back  door  might  procura  them  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  drink  of 
beer ;  for  the  Scotch  are  not  inhospitable,  only  they  like  to  be  respectable, 
especially  on  the  Sabbath.  But  this  the  Irish  do  not  know ;  and  aftef 
some  time  those  who  are  sober  become  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of 
their  efforts,  so  they  take  up  then:  bundles  and  reaping-hooks  and  toil 
along  the  lane,  after  cursing  the  people,  the  religion,  the  Sabbath,  and  in 
particular  the  landlord,  but  leaving  six  or  eight  of  the  most  drunken 
behind  them.  These  take  up  their  station  at  the  door,  on  which  they 
commence  a  monotonous  battering  and  kicking.  They  might  indeed 
break  in  at  the  window,  but  that  course  never  seems  to  occur  to  their 
confused  senses ;  the  door,  the  ogea  door,  is  to  them  the  symbol  of  the 
public-house,  and  at  it  first  one  and  then  another  continues  to  pound 
unavailingly.  The  rest  sit  down  on  the  ground  and  place  the  house  in  a 
state  of  siege.  From  time  to  time  they  quarrel  and  fight,  but  as  they  are 
hardly  able  to  stand  up,  that  amusement  does  not  last  long.  Fortunately 
they  treat  their  sickles  as  sacred  instruments,  and  always  lay  them  carefully 
aside  before  they  engage  in  combat,  whatever  may  be  their  provocation. 
**  It's  not  inside  o'  me  to  quarrel  with  any  man  living  or  dead,  and 
1*11  fight  any  man  that  will  tell  me  it  is,"  one  observes  emphatically. 
<<  By  St.  Joseph  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  it's  an  accursed  counthry," 
replies  his  companion.  **  Not  like  ould  Ireland  anyhow."  (Weeps.)  A 
third  rises  to  depart,  the  two  others  accompany  him  for  a  few  yards — 
they  all  embrace.  '*I  love  ye,  Pether,"  says  one,  **  and  I'll  never  leave 
you  nor  forsake  ye."  They  go  along  the  lane  for  a  few  hundred  yards. 
It  ends  by  theu*  all  coming  back  again  and  encamping  as  before. 

But  all  confusion,  uproar,  and  revelry  culminate  at  one  period,  and 
when  Celt  meets  Celt  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.  •  During  the  herrings 
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fisliing   there  are  a   large  niunber  of  Bupplementary  hands   emploje^f* 
Lindsmon,  or  dalesmen  as  they  aro  called,  mostly  in  fact  Highlanderg,  toll 
powerful  feUows  representing  the  other  tj*pes  of  the  Celt.     These  men  ans 
well  paid,  and  of  coni'so  assist  in  the  celebration  of  the  close  of  tho  bcrriDg- 
iishing,  which  is  not  a  dry-Hpped  season.     It  generally  occurs  in  the  early 
part  of  September,  exactly  when  tho  harvest  is  begun  and  the  Irish  moi^ 
abound*     Fisher,  Dalesman^  Irishman,  and  Highlander  meet  at  the  iifibenfl 
inn.     It  is  a  harvest- home,  a  Yorkshire  "  mell,"  a  sailors'  epree.  a  bordoH 
fight,  and  an  Iiish  wake  combined.      Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  mindV 
assisted  by  accident,  in  tlio  character  of  an  mwioticed  spectator,  at  one  oi 
these  gathenni^s.     His  journal  ran  as  follows  : — 

**  Early  on  in  the  evening.— A  gigantic  Highlander  is  thrown  ont  of 
tho  door  hy  the  united  force  of  five  men.  Mad  drunk  and  Tety  angTy*  lie 
retires  to  hk  lair»  and  the  door  is  «  eteeked.' 

♦*  8  P.M. — The  Highlander  has  effected  an  entrance,  the  door  having 
been  left  ajar  in  an  unguarded  maimer.     The  constable  has  been  Bcjii 
for,  but  of  course  was  not  to  bo  found — in  tho  vernacular,  *  he's  awa\* 
Dreadful  uproar.     Highlander  has  possessed  himself  of  a  domestic  imple- 
ment^-to  wit,  the  fii'e-shovel — and  has  threatened  to  brain  every  otmm 
round.    Tho  women  are  still  at  tho  helm  of  government,  and  occasionalljB 
scream  so  loudly  as  to  frighten  every  male  present ;  but  they  never  load 
their  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  though  one  privately  confessed  to  ni#« 
that  she  '  wearied  for  the  £shers'  coming,  as  tho  Heeghlandor  was  a  dark 
man  and  the  Irish  had  gotten  their  hooks  with  them.'  J 

'•  8,80  PM» — The  Highlander  has  been  again  cast  forth,  shovel  in  handifl 
The  Irish  within  execute  a  war- dance.     Highlander  patrols  before  tho 
house,  shouldermg  his  weapon  and  uttering  many  imprecations.      The 
whole  village  population  has  turned  out  to  look  at  him,  and  he  is  con- 
templated in  silent  awe  and  at  a  respectful  distance.    His  wife  oi  r  J 
has  appeared,  and  vainly  tiies  to  coax  him  home.     Failing,  bho  i              mm 
spectators  well,  both  in  good  GaeUc  and  broad  Scotch*  I 

**  9  P.M. — A  dozen  and  moro  fishers  have  arrived*  and  tHuiniuint  i:« 
restored.  The  Highljuider  hiis  slunk  in  with  them,  hot  is  quiet  and  ilia- 
posed  for  sentiment.  He  still  hugs  his  shovel*  The  women  are  buoymit 
and  radiant. 

**  10  P.M. — ^A  wild  Dalesman  has  gone  mad,  and  after  nmning  all  over 
tho  house,  fell  do\ni,  and  has  been  laid  on  a  bench  to  recover*  Aii  IrtJ^lt^ 
man  has  been  led  out  wounded  and  weeping.  Bix  other  Irish  stand  ronnfl 
him  in  pitying  sympathy ;  they  have  washed  las  face,  and  I  think  kissej| 
him.  He  still  continues  to  proclanu  that  he's  *  a  dead  m^in  an'  kilt  intireljr*^ 
Thoy  have  now  got  him  on  his  legs,  and  his  grief  seems  to  be  snt»!iidln|r. 

•'Closing  time  comes. — They  all  turn  out,  though  ut!  itl 

the  women  give  decisive  orders,  and  no  rest  till  they  are  ol  i     .  y J 

one  chaUimges  every  one  else  U}  light  on  the  road.     Ail  terminfttoft  In  A 

ttu^T '    '^nco  of  rod,  hompipei  and  Irish  jig  eomhinedi  t^tsk  hmm 

Hii  ,  o^u  tune.  m 
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"  *  It*8  a  vara  beastly  sight  to  see  the  men  fecht/  said  a  handsome 
stately  fishwife ;  *  but  it's  only  the  Heeghlanders  and  Irish  that  do  sio 
an  tlung,'  she  added,  with  complacent  pride ;  '  it*s  no  our  ain  fishers.' 

"A  week  later. — I  have  seen  my  friend  the  Highlander  more  or  less 
drank  from  mom  till  night,  and  night  till  morning,  now  seven  days 
running.  Many  small  shops  in  Scotland  sell  whisky,  and  what  he  cannot 
get  at  the  inn  he  procures  from  the  shops.  He  has  not  slept  or  had  his 
clothes  off  his  back  all  the  time,  and  the  strings  and  buttons  by  which 
they  are  held  together  begin  to  fail  conspicuously.  <  He'll  be  having 
a  touch  of  the  horrors,'  said  one  man  to  the  other.  'No  just  yet,'  was 
the  reply.  <  He  has  been  three  times  in  at  the  flesher's  the  day  for  a 
pund  of  chops,  and  carried  them  awa'  in  his  haund,  and  he's  just  cookit 
them  and  eaten  them  a'^    He'll  no  dee  whiles  that  he  can  eat.'  " 


anitnitlSi. 


Deep  snows  of  death  have  caught  my  failing  feet, 

Drowsy  I  sink — ah,  let  me  slumber  soon ! 
Have  I  not  walk'd  among  the  meadow-sweet. 

And  felt  my  own  heart  glorious  as  June, 
And  liv'd  my  fill?    Gay,  gay  the  fancies  came, 

I  could  draw  mirth  from  silence  or  dull  books. 
When  this  faint  life  that  falters  through  my  frame, 

Throbb'd  music,  like  the  beating  pulse  of  brooks. 
And  when  dear  faces  from  my  sight  had  vanish'd. 

Still,  as  the  Blind  you  pity  may  see  most, 
Fair  night  fetch'd  bliss  that  darker  daytime  banish'd. 

And  in  some  happy  dream  I  found  my  lost. 
I  shall  not  sleep  such  sleep,  and  dream  anew, 
For  better  than  my  dream  is  coming  true.  . 

M*  B« 


Jpimi^^mtni  in  tbc  gags  of  (Sfb 


Ge£at  as  wd  think  ouraelves  in  Bcit^uco,  ingeaious  devicdv  and  hv 
cootitniction»  it  muBt  after  all  be  adiaittdd  tliut  wo  fkll  very  far  tburt  oi 
our  progeuitors^  aiiil  tLat  not  merely  in  matters  of  no  momeat,  boi  to 
almoBi  all  great  aud  uobk  tbliigs,  from  the  buildiug  of  a  cUarch  oir  Um 
forging  of  a  stout  blade  up  to  a  good  hard-bittiug  prize  fight.  The;  tott 
host  of  our  piduters  would  rcjoico  to  hold  a,  taper  to  Itaphael  or  liulMfOs ; 
but  whtjther  they  would  be  altogether  worthy  of  the  office  is  quite  itauthcr 
thing.  Our  poets  would  ging  very  email  indeed  beside  Dante  or  Chaacer ; 
though  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  tbat  one  or  two  of  them  could  earn 
a  five  shilling  fine  for  **  brawling  "  as  well  as,  if  not  belter  than  the  latt«ir« 
or  get  up  a  seditious  riot  as  cleverly  as  the  former.  Few  of  our  a^^U^ets, 
wo  suspect,  could  pass  the  ordeal  appUed  to  freemasons  in  those  days. 
Even  Mr.  Bonnet  himself  would  be  compelled  to  hide  his  diminiidiod  hmA 
in  presence  of  the  horologer  who  coustructed  the  clock  that  onsujnimffid 
tlie  domo  of  Dantzic.  The  bonnets  aud  cbignons  of  1868  are  vary  bir  in 
their  wayi  but  they  are  the  merest  triAea  in  comparison  with  the  supurb 
head-dresses  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  usual  to  enliktgo  tbo 
city  gates  to  admit  the  tower  of  coils  that  rose  story  ou  story,  over  eveiy 
pretty  face.  The  heaviest  swell  among  us  would  cut  a  remnr^bly  ?•  -^^ 
Egure  beside  a  Gaveston,  a  Coartney«  a  Bonnivot,  or  a  Bassy  d'Aml 
or  rather,  any  of  these  gallants  would  cut  a  very  poiir  figure  in  huu, 
assm-edly  they  would  either  disdain  to  recoguize  his  exibteiiee  as  *v»  i 
and  a  brother,"  or  drill  a  few  holes  in  his  body  for  presuming  to  aspire  ( 
their  fellowship  in  such  unworthy  garb.  And  e?en  that  battle  of 
whieh  poets  sang,  aud  bishops,  it  is  whispered»  consecrated  with 
presence, — the  combat  between  Sayers  aud  Heenan, — "wu  M  a  satyr  to^ 
Hyperion  contrasted  with  the  t4>umiiment  in  splendouri  in  gaUAntry*  and 
especially  In  black  eyes  and  bloody  nosos.  But  if  we  were  c^ljbd  ao  U> 
name  anything  in  particular  in  which  a  great  falling  olT  from  the  pn  *  -  ^ 
visible  wd  should  certainly  designate  the  gibbet  as  one  of  ihu 
matters  In  which  we  have  most  degenerated  &om  tlie  pcifocUan  i4 
our  sires. 

It  is  only  after  todiona  investigation  and  with  much  n^lnctanc«»  tliai 

tare  brought  to  hang  upas  occasional  g(v     -    '  t  *   •  ,,f 

By  excuBe  that  may  enable  us  to  dispense  w  ( 

the  tragedy.     But  our  anceiJtors  were  not  so  si|urHUUbLi.   Ju 

and  cord  were  specifics  (or  every  di^^^rrl.-r  Wmi  could  aflluot  .^.,    ^v 

litio,  and  they  apphed  both  umvleu'  And  wo  aro  ^vtsi  s 


^gm 
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nnwortlij  of  our  sires  in  the  matter  of  secondary  inflictions.  Penal 
senritade  and  transportation  may  be  excellent  things  in  their  way ; 
but  oar  fine  old  English  gentlemen  and  their  foreign  contemporaries 
would  have  scoffed  at  such  effeminate  devices.  Did  any  one  among 
these  dangerous  classes  exhibit  a  taste  for  illegal  drilling,  or  handlmg 
edged  tools — sword  or  pen — ^in  a  dangerous  way,  or  taking  a  sly  aim 
from  behind  a  wall — they  seldom  bothered  themseWes  with  mere 
humdrum  precautionary  measures,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  place  a 
restraint  on  his  propensities  by  that  particular  form  of  ventilation  which 
his  case  suggested. 

There  were  few  things  in  those  good  old  days  that  might  not  be 
rendered  criminal  according  to  the  temper  of  the  particular  time  and 
tyrant.  Did  a  court  physician  &il  to  curd,  they  hung  him  up  or  cut  him 
down  as  happened  to  be  most  convenient ;  nor  was  he  much  better  off 
when  the  utmost  success  attended  his  efforts.  Cottier,  the  physician  of 
Louis  XI.,  atoned  for  the  skill  with  which  he  had  prolonged  the  hated  life 
of  his  master,  with  a  fine  of  50,000  crowns— equal  to  as  many  pounds  of 
our  money.  And  doubtless  he  considered  himself  not  all  unlucky  to 
escape  so  easily,  for  the  two  Augustine  monks  who  undertook  the  cure 
of  Charles  the  Mad,  when  every  sensible  practitioner  shrank  from  the  task, 
were  beheaded  and  quartered  on  the  next  relapse  of  their  patient. 

And  the  merchant  of  **  lang  syne*'  was  no  better  off  than  the  surgeon. 
An  archbishop  of  C<^ogne  once  built  a  strong  castle  at  the  intersection  of 
four  roads,  and  presented  it,  with  his  blessing,  to  a  poor  relation  who  had 
been  in  the  army.  When  the  soldier  desired  to  be  informed  how  he  was 
to  maintain  his  garrison,  since  the  excellent  prelate  had  omitted  to  assign 
him  a  salary,  the  latter  replied  very  significantly  by  pointing  out  the 
situation  of  the  fortress,  and  the  poor  relation  made  such  good  use  of  the 
hint  that  he  died  a  millionaire.  Lideed,  it  was  not  a  remarkable  thing  in 
those  days  for  gentlemen  to  break  up  every  road  except  that  one  which 
led  immediately  under  their  battlements,  in  order  to  fEusilitate  their  pillage 
of  the  trader.  Sometimes  when  the  neighbouring  princes  found  themselves 
in  difficulties  they  made  war  t)n  the  rich  burghers,  especially  of  Flanders, 
robbing  and  ravaging  until  the  merchants  came  to  terms  and  bought  them 
off,  while  those  who  had  no  such  prey  handy  betook  them  to  what 
was  termed  "borrowing** — a  transaction  the  nature  of  which  is  very 
neatly  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdotes : — The  good  people  of 
Ghent,  having  once  upon  a  time  lent  our  Edward  m.  200,000  crowns, 
ventured  several  years  after  to  request  payment — ^a  proceeding  so  pro* 
posterously  absurd  that  it  drew  roars  of  laughter  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  to  whom  the  deputies  applied.  Nor  was  this  by  any  means  harsh 
treatment.  The  lively  Duke  of  Orleans  having,  in  a  fit  of  religious  fervour, 
vowed  to  pay  his  debts  called  his  creditors  together  by  sound  of  trumpet. 
He  really  was  sincere,  and  made  what  he  considered  ample  arrangements, 
but  he  reckoned  without  his  host.  The  crowd,  800  and  upwards.  ♦>*-* 
presented  themselves  at  the  appointed  time  horrified  him,  and,  deq 
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of  being  able  to  Batifify  thorn  otJierwise,  he  flogged  a  dozen  or  &o  hy  wit^ 
of  C2[Ampie»  and  dismissed  the  rest  with  hideous  threats  ub  to  what  wonid 
befall  should  they  still  persist  in  teasing  him  with  their  paltry  bills.  And 
Charles  the  Yile,  of  Navarre,  squared  an  account  in  a  similar  way,  Hemy 
of  Transtamar  having  expulled  his  brother,  Peter  the  Cruel,  the  latter  «iks 
retui-niug  to  his  domiaions  escorted  by  the  Black  Prince  and  S0,000  men. 
^s  Charles  held  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  both  brothers  apphcd  to  bim 
— ^the  one  oilbring  a  couple  of  towns  for  free  paBBage^  and  the  other  a  lorga 
sum  that  the  defiles  might  be  barred.  The  ofTers  were  eqaally  tcmplifl^ 
and  Charles  miide  up  his  mind  to  earn  them  both.  He  took  the  money 
and  then  excused  bimaelf  &om  obstructing  the  march  of  the  invaders  by 
hiring  one  Ohvor  de  Manny  to  waylay  him  and  chtp  him  in  prison.  When 
the  Black  Prince  had  passed  the  King  of  Navarre  demanded  hifl  release* 
Bat  do  Manny  had  profited  too  well  by  hia  employer  s  example  to  keep 
strictly  to  hia  bargain.  He  pocketed  his  biro,  and  then  aflectLng  to  con- 
sider the  king  as  n  true  prisoner  of  war,  refused  to  part  with  bim  oxc*?i»t 
on  the  customary  terms — a  large  ransom.  Most  people  would  have  given 
w^ay  to  anger  under  such  barefaced  extortion,  but  not  60  Cbarles*  who, 
thoroughly  appreciating  such  a  pretty  piece  of  perfidy  even  when  exercised 
on  himself,  chuckled  over  it  with  the  greatest  relish,  and,  in  short,  agreed 
at  once  to  his  very  good  friend's  demand.  The  latter,  perfectly  satisfied 
with  himself  and  everybody  else,  consented  to  accompany  the  Vile  one  t«j 
Tudula  in  order  to  receive  his  pay,  which  he  did  directly  he  entered  the 
town — only  it  was  on  the  scaiTold  and  from  the  bands  of  the  hang 
Of  course  it  rec|uired  some  little  dexterity  to  induce  dose-fistetl  people  i 
part  with  their  cash  oasuch  terms ;  but  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  always  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the  Tudors  and  Plantageneta 
brilliantly  so,  Evenbody  knows  how  King  John  coaxed  a  loan  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  such  persuasives  as  a  few  weeks*  lodging  in  the  pleasant 
domicile  called  **  Little  Ease,'*  or  a  campaign  as  a  common  soldier  againsl 
the  wild  borderers,  were  appUed  with  succesB  to  an  obstinato  banker 
by  the  last  Royal  Harry.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  example  of 
the  king  was  never  lost  upon  the  courtier.  And  thus — bo  far  iib  hia 
rclatiouB  with  the  powerful  extended — the  wealthy  plebeian  wag  in  a  per- 
petual dilemma.  It  was  dangerous  to  lend  and  equally  so  to  wiUihold. 
For  when  a  creditor  became  too  importunato  a  judicious  applic^tioia  oC 
whip*  knife,  or  noose,  abated  the  nuisance ;  while  tho  eapitali^  nho 
refused  to  do  a  little  bill  ran  the  risk  of  having  himself  ;ind  his  busiiutts 
suspended  together. 

But  violence  was  then  the  universal  remedy,     Nothing  could  mil 
the  horrors  of  famine  or  pestilence  like  a  massacre  of  the  Jews  and  Ic 
and  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  put  down   >  ^  -r 

stringing  to  the  trees,  or  still  more  convenient  sign-pi  a 

mob  as  authority  could  contrive  to  lay  hands  on.     Hero  are  a  coujilt)  of 
iiiBtanccs,  taken  almost  at  random  out  of  ten  thousand.     Thu  Cnmiu) 
hrou^ht  the  leprosy  homo  from  the  Ka^t,  and  tmokatdy  bafailSi  bad 
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and  defective  sanitary  arrangements  rendered  it  for  a  period  a  really  for- 
midable epidemic,  while  its  loathsome  nature  invested  it  with  exceeding 
terror.  The  lepers  were  everywhere  immnred  in  hospitals,  which  were 
erected  and  maintained  by  charity.  Between  1814  and  1821  a  series  of 
famines  and  pestilences  destroyed  vast  multitudes,  probably  a  third  of  the 
whole  population  of  Europe.  In  the  last  of  those  years  startling  rumours 
were  heard  in  all  directions.  It  was  told  that  the  Spanish  Moors  had 
determined  to  exterminate  the  Christians  from  the  fisice  of  the  earth ;  that 
they  had  employed  the  Jews  to  effect  their  purpose ;  that  the  Jews,  again, 
had  deputed  the  task  to  the  lepers,  and  that  these  miserable  beings  had 
agreed  to  cany  out  the  strange  design  by  infecting  all  the  healthy  round 
them  with  their  own  hideous  malady.  It  was  further  stated  ihat  the 
lepers  had  actually  deliberated  the  matter  in  four  grand  convocations, 
attended  by  deputies  from  every  lazar-house  in  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  two  in  England — an  exception  which  gave  the  story  a  greater  seeming 
of  reality ;  and  that  they  had  finally  decided  to  effect  their  ol^ect  by 
poisoning  all  the  springs,  and  by  the  still  more  dreaded  means  of  magic 
spells.  The  story  was  exactly  suited  to  the  era,  and  was  everywhere 
greedily  credited,  especially  in  France,  whose  king  and  people  took  the  lead 
in  punishing  the  assumed  criminals.  That  country  was  soon  in  one  of 
its  numerous  tiger  fits — and,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  the  scene  of 
unutterable  horrors.  Here,  the  lazar-houses  and  their  inmates  were 
burnt  together ;  there,  the  lepers  were  pushed  at  the  point  of  the  lance 
into  the  nearest  river ;  in  other  quarters,  again,  they  were  stoned  to  death, 
or  hunted  down,  and  slaughtered  like  wolves ;  while  the  few  survivors 
endeavoured,  too  often  in  vain,  to  shelter  their  wretchedness  among  the 
woods  and  rocks.  Occasionally,  indeed,  affection  rose  stronger  than 
disgust  and  terror,  and  snatched  the  victim  from  destruction,  or  sought  to 
mitigate  his  fate  by  sharing  it  with  him.  But  as  for  the  Jews,  they 
experienced  no  mercy  whatever.  Such  of  them  as  escaped  instant  mas- 
sacre were  committed  to  prison  and  subjected  to  the  torture.  Their 
shrieks  of  agony  rang  from  every  dungeon ;  and,  when  these  were  stilled, 
a  thousand  fires  blazed  to  devour  them — 160,  including  male  and  female, 
infant  and  grandsire,  perishing  in  a  single  one  at  Toulouse.  It  was  not 
until  the  conmiencement  of  another  reign  that  these  atrocities  ceased ;  and 
then  **  acts  of  grace  "  were  put  forth,  which — admitting  the  reality  of  the 
conspiracy  and  the  justice  of  the  punishment  inflicted — advised  tiiat  the 
revenues  of  the  lazar-houses  might  be  restored ;  that  such  of  the  unfortu- 
nate lepers  as  had  escaped,  and  who  were  sternly  prohibited  from  following 
any  occupation  by  which  they  could  maintain  themselves,  might  be 
mercifully  permitted  to  live  on  by  the  help  of  charity,  that  is,  supposmg 
charity  not  to  have  been  killed  off  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  by  the 
horrible  accusation ;  and  that  the  Jews  might  be  allowed  to  leave  their 
prisons  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  in  order  to  raise  the  money  by  which 
the  great  favour  of  exile  was  to  be  bought.  Nor  did  the  occasional  rioter 
fare  very  much  better  than  Jew  or  leper.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  m.  the 
Loudoueni  happened  to  quarrel  with  the  people  of  Westminster  at  a 
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wrestling  matcli.  Tbe  former  grew  riotous,  broke  a  good  maoT  ] 
pulled  down  eeveral  houses^ — mach  to  the  amugement  of  noblliiy  And 
knighthood,  which  happeBcd,  in  cousidentble  force,  to  be  looking  on.  But 
the  rioters  having  foulishly  extended  the  latter  portion  of  their  perform- 
ance to  8omo  tenements  belunging  to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  the  tutpect 
of  things  underwent  a  greut  change  in  the  view  of  the  lordly  proprielore* 
The  latter  instantly  mounted  aiid  charged,  capturing  several  doj&eos  of  tii* 
mob^  and  dispei^g  the  rest.  The  ringleaders  wisre  hattged  ai  once, 
without  form  or  process,  and  the  remainder  of  the  captives  disQUBsed,  with 
their  feet  chopped  oiT. 

The  thousands  who  died  for  witchcraft  show  how  dangerofis  it  wae  io  be 
ugly  or  poor  in  the  "  glorious  days  of  old  ;  '*  and,  as  hundreds  of  lustan^ci 
attest,  it  was  nlmogt  as  fatal  to  bo  conspicuous  for  wealth,  and  efpecially 
for  beauty.  Indeed,  from  the  days  of  Elgiva  to  those  of  Mary  Stuart,  a 
fail"  lady  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  by  the  Chroniclers  except  as  the  subject 
of  a  tragedy.  Nor  are  we  without  recorded  instances  of  gentleiuiin  who 
were  rained  solely  by  Iheir  good  looks.  It  was  not,  indeed,  any  tmwoiDAiilj 
repugnance  to  his  handsome  face  that  induced  Queen  Matilda  to  conatgti 
the  Baxon  Brihtrick  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  though  those  who  t^ 
member  the  rather  eccentric  style  of  wooing — a  good  thraahing  and  a  roll 
through  a  mud  puddle^which  finally  fixed  her  affections  on  the  Conqnoor, 
might  be  inclined  to  think  otherwise*  But,  exceptional  as  sht  elioirad 
herself  to  William,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Matilda  wag  even  more  th^n 
Bufiicicntly  appreciative  of  personal  graces  in  tho  case  of  Brihtrick,  siaea 
she  was  so  taken  with  that  mediasval  exquisite,  when  ambassador  at  h«r 
father's  court,  that  she  actually  offered  him  her  hand.  And  it  was  to 
pimieh  his  refusal  that,  years  alitor,  the  unforgiving  queen  begged  the  Baxon 
from  her  husbaad  aa  bar  share  of  the  English  spoiL 

But  tho  Jew  aside,  there  was  nobody  so  liable  to  forfeit  life  or  limb, 
three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  as  the  immediate  servant  of  the  C^owxi« 
Disobedient,  bo  was  pretty  sure  to  meet  death  by  the  award  of  his  ma«tsT  f 
while,  if  he  distinguished  himself  by  too  strict  adhorenoe  to  orderi,  he 
was  generally  despatched  out  of  tho  world  by  tliat  master'a 
Indeed,  in  nearly  every  case  during  those  much-lauded  times,  the  t 
of  a  uew  monarch,  or  tho  weakness  of  a  reigning  one,  was  the  signal  ttt 
uu  ouHlanght  on  all  who  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  in  rtgfd 
son-ice,  especially  by  accumulating  riches*  Every  court  in  Europe 
li&  Calderons  and  Stmffords — iU  Empsons  and  Qiacs — Its  long  succ 
of  ministers  and  minions — who,  as  a  rule,  atoned  with  life  for  too  fiittlifl 
service.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  greedy  and  the  vindictife  ncrv 
generally  justified  in  bringing  their  %'ictinis  to  the  scalTuld  by  thciir  aboft^ 
daut  crime.  But  this  wa^  not  invariably  tho  oasi».  Kow  and  yi4ni  an 
upright  mhustert  and  even  a  favourite  with  some  little  primnpU,  did  makm 
Ins  appearauce  at  Court,     Kut  that  tlj-  ,1 

him  much  vrhi^u  his  l'TjI  day  arrivi'd^  t  'il 

ag^avato  his  sufferingH.     Tor  ruin  and  tortuiv  were  r^mienid  uiiieh  ' 
^^^rimti  and  aouto  by  the  (hai^ei  of  witehcraft  and  iMirvej  nha^h 
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UBuaUy  resorted  to  in  lack  of  more  substantial  matter  of  accusation.  So, 
among  a  host  of'  others,  found  Euguerrand  de  Marigni,  Minister  of 
Finance  to  Philip  the  Fair.  Having  been  rash  enough  to  give  the  lie  to 
Charles  of  Yalois,  the  brother  of  his  sovereign,  in  return  for  a  similar 
compliment,  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  indiscretion  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity— ^the  death  of  his  master.  That  event  made  Charles  regent  of 
France,  and  his  very  first  act  was  the  imprisonment  of  his  enemy.  The 
prince  then  went  to  work  like  a  railway  committee  against  an  unpopidar 
contractor  or  chairman,  with  the  trifling  difference  that  he  tortured  the 
clerks  instead  of  the  accounts,  in  order  to  convict  the  man  he  hated  of 
embezzlement.  Finding  that  particular  method  of  distorting  figures 
useless,  it  was  next  determined  to  accuse  the  fallen  statesman  of  sorcery, 
and  the  success  of  this  plan  was  all  that  Charles  could  have  desired. 
It  was  announced  that  de  Marigni's  wife  and  sister,  actmg  under  his 
direction,  had  employed  one  of  the  professors  of  diablerie  that  then  swarmed 
in  all  directions,  to  aid  them  in  destroying  the  whole  royal  race.  We  need 
not  pause  to  investigate  the  particular  species  of  incantation  by  which  the 
de  Marignifl  and  their  associate  were  accused  of  intending  to  effect  their 
purpose,  since,  whichever  way  the  charge  ran,  it  enabled  the  regent  to 
effect  his.  The  magician,  assured  of  death  in  any  case,  hanged  himself 
to  escape  the  atrocious  torture  which  awaited  him,  while  his  wife  and 
servant  were  burnt  alive.  De  Marigni's  wife  and  sister  were  sentenced  to 
be  immured  for  life,  and  the  hapless  courtier  himself,  in  spite  of  his  noble 
birth,  which — as  the  law  then  ran — ought  to  have  secured  him  from  such 
ignominy,  was  not  only  hanged,  but,  by  a  singular  fortune,  his  remains 
were  afterwards  fastened  to  the.  gibbet  which  himself  had  caused  to  bo 
erected  shortly  before  at  Montfaucon,  for  the  exposure  of  executed  felons. 
Four  of  his  successors  in  office  underwent  the  same  &te,  and  for  very 
similar  reasons,  during  the  next  two  centuries — ^the  last  of  them,  Sem- 
blan9y,  going  to  the  gallows  in  1522,  as  the  proxy  of  the  mother  of 
Francis  I.,  who  had  made  the  unfortunate  intendcmt  of  finance  her  instru- 
ment in  mining  an  army,  in  order  to  gratify  the  grudge  she  bore  its 
general,  Lautrec.  And  judicial  mortality  was  even  more  rife  among 
chancellors,  constables,  chamberlains,  and  other  great  officers  of  state. 
Indeed,  no  medisBval  statesman  was  at  all  sure  of  dying  quietly  in  his  bed, 
unless  he  happened  to  be  a  dignitary  of  the  Church.  In  that  case,  indeed, 
he  was  usually  safe.  Even  Louis  XI.,  much  as  he  hated  Cardinal  Balue, 
shrank  firom  putting  him  to  death.  And,  in  time,  this  impunity  of  the 
clergy  came  to  be  so  well  understood,  that  every  prudent  minister  took 
care  to  avail  himself  of  it,  by  purchasing  a  cardinal's  hat,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  a  bishopric. 

Occasionally  there  were  rulers  who  delighted  to  place  people  in  such 
ticklish  positions  that  any  course  of  action  might  be  interpreted  into 
treason.  Our  own  Elizabeth  had  some  knowledge  of  this  particular 
branch  of  **  kingcraft."  But  its  supreme  master — not  even  excepting  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  ambiguity,  ''  Bpare  not  to  kill  the  King  is  well," 
— ^was  Louis  XL    Certain  eittzfins  of  Arras  having  requested  his  pi 
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mission  to  -n&ii  the  Court  of  Burgundy  on  business,  Louis  told  iheta  in 
poreou  tiittt  lie  c-oesidorod  them  f[uito  capable  of  deciding  tbat  small  matt^T 
without  troubling  him.  Tulung  tho  King's  reply  for  assent,  they  »vi  out 
— twenty-three  in  number — on  thuir  journey ;  but  before  they  had  traver8<:»d 
a  leftgue  they  were  stopped,  brought  buck,  und  decapitated  by  that  gloomy 
oiHcial,  Tristam  rHca-mite.  One  of  the  victims  had  not  long  before  Imeu 
nppointed  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  by  Louis,  and  now  tho 
ferocious  tyrant  caused  the  severed  head  to  be  invested  with  the  usual  c*|i 
of  officoi  aud  deposited  in  its  proper  place  among  the  membeis  of  that 
legal  body,  when  assembled  in  their  halL  Again  and  again  did  tho 
powerful  of  those  ages,  which  respected  the  text,  "Touch  not  mine 
anointed/*  too  profoundly  to  bring  the  crowned  felon  himself  to  the 
scaffold,  exceuio  him  by  substitute,  in  the  persons  of  such  of  his  servants 
as  happened  to  fall  the  first  into  their  hands.  The  Count  of  Harcourt 
and  tJirce  other  geutlcmen  were  beheaded  by  John,  King  of  France,  in 
1355,  and  twonty-two  years  later  two  others  of  equal  rank  by  his  successor 
Chai'les,  in  ptmishmeut  of  a  few  of  the  numerous  crimes  perpetrated  by 
theii'  master,  that  same  Charles  the  Vile,  one  specimen  of  whose  handi- 
work wo  have  ali'cady  related*  But  the  reprobate  himself  did  not  ^aidly 
escape.  His  death  was  not  indeed  a  judicial  one,  but  it  was  fully  as 
tcrriblo.  Being  accustomed,  in  his  later  years,  to  sleep  in  night-clotlnai 
that  had  been  steeped  in  spirits  of  wino,  these  at  last  took  fire — ^it  was 
whiBpercd  that  his  servants  deliberately  ignited  them — and  thus  the 
moDBtcr  perished  in  some  such  agony  as  it  had  delighted  him  to  iuiUct, 
.  ^It  was,  however,  on  their  insurgents  that  the  powers  of  tho  ^liddlo 
Ages  delighted  to  lavish  their  penalties,  Tho  people  of  Biuant  having 
quarrelled  witli  their  lord,  PliIUp  tho  Good,  Duke  of  Bmgnndy,  the  leafling 
demagogues  took  a  courso  very  common  in  those  days  to  render  iht 
breach  irreparable.  They  hanged  his  messengers,  executed  himself  in 
eflBgy  over  their  walls,  and  indulged  in  the  coarsest  reflections  on  \ka 
duchess.     And  they  suffered  fearfully.     Unable  to  resist  the  !■  h 

the   rage  of  the  oflcnded  prince  gathered  instantly  againfet   i  / 

^irrendered  at  discretion ;  but  they  might  as  well  have  fought  it  aal  to  Um 
^fist.  Tho  duke  sacked  tho  city  for  three  days,  then  set  it  on  fire,  aoil 
when  the  blaze  streamed  highest  had  800  of  the  citizens  piniotjecl  ta 
couples,  back  to  back,  and  thrown  into  the  Mouse.  The  remainder  , 
sold  as  slaves,  and,  with  vengeance  still  misated,  set  his  workmim 
crowds  to  pull  down  the  blackened  ruins,  and  thus  efface  every  Toatige  (d 
tho  hated  town.  But  this  evU  deed  was  ontdone  at  Keslo  by  his  sueofiiior, 
Charles  lo  Temeraire.  Revenging  the  perfidy  of  their  ]mn^  oa  tbo 
hapless  people  he  slew  garrison  and  inhabitants  alike,  nl  mho  to 

escape  but  a  few  archers  whose  hands  ho  had  previously  I-i  ^  '^  'bo 

wrists.     When  tho  fierce  duke  rode  into  the  n^ddest  eccno  of  i-  — 

the  principal  church — and  saw  tb<i  '  T  elain  tb;*^  '      "  r, 

lie  croB8ed  bimst^lf  with  grateful  u  enying,  d 

belle  chose,  et  qu'il  avoit  avec  lui  moufjt  bona  boachers."   But  e%etJ  \ 
justice?  had  reason  to  ba  BaU&^e4  ^^^  Uii^  ^^  oC  thii  batcher  (idflr 
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who  icoidd  iwt  hear  another's  cry  for  mercy  encountered  a  foe  on  the  lost 
field  of  Nanci  who  could  not  hear  his  own  ;  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Claude 
of  Beaumonty  who  was  deaf,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  his  offer  of  surrender 
was  addressed  in  vain.  Our  own  fiEiYOurite  heroes  are  by  no  means  free 
from  the  same  dark  reproach.  The  Black  Prince  punished  the  treachery 
of  the  Bishop  of  Limoges  by  sparing  the  offender  and  massacring  the 
innocent  people,  with  the  honourable  exception  of  a  few  knights  whose 
gallant  resistance  had  won  his  admiration.  And  Henry  Y.  inflicted  a 
similar  punishment  on  the  inhabitants  of  Meaux  for  what  appears  to  us 
a  very  inadequate  offence.  As  soon  as  the  English  army  appeared  before 
their  walls  the  men  of  Meaux  placed  an  ass  on  their  ramparts,  and  beating 
it  until  it  brayed,  jeeringly  invited  the  English,  whose  attention  had  been 
attracted  by  the  odd  spectacle,  to  come  and  rescue  their  king  who,  as  they 
asserted,  was  crying  out  for  help.  What  a  period  it  must  have  been  when 
a  hero  could  be  stimulated  to  massacre  by  such  miserable  buffoonery ! 
Yet,  after  all,  massacre,  however  indiscriminate,  was  by  no  means  the 
worst  thing  that  could  befall  rebels.  The  Count  of  Evreux,  who  ruled 
Normandy  during  the  minority  of  Duke  Richard,  having  detected  a  con- 
spiracy which  the  peasants  had  organised  against  the  ruling  classes, 
arrested  all  the  ringleaders,  and,  without  bringing  them  to  trial,  first 
punished  them  according  to  his  own  cruel  pleasure,  and  then  gave  his 
subordinates  full  licence  to  add  to  his  sentence  whatever  their  evil 
fancy  could  suggest.  Some  of  the  wretches  were  blinded,  their  hands 
cut  off,  or  their  sinews  seared  with  hot  irons ;  others  again  were 
impaled,  placed  at  slow  fires,  or  submitted  to  shower-baths  of  molten 
lead.  The  few  who  survived  this  diabolical  treatment  were  paraded 
through  the  villages  as  objects  of  terror  and  then  sent  homo.  And  this 
excellent  count  was  at  least  equalled  by  Charles  VI.  of  Franco.  In 
revenge  for  a  Hyde  Park  sort  of  demonstration  of  the  good  citizens  of 
Paris  in  1381,  that  king,  besides  fining  and  taxing  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
and  imprisoning  whomsoever  he  pleased,  hanged  many,  drowned  more,  and 
cutting  off  the  right  arms  of  some  hundreds,  suspended  the  severed  limbs 
from  the  necks  of  their  owners  as,  to  use  his  own  words,  *'  an  eternal 
badge  of  infamy."  Nor  was  the  conduct  of  these  rulers  by  any  means 
exceptional.  Through  every  country  in  Europe  mutilation  was  then  the 
lot  of  those  prominent  insurgents  and  rioters  who  happened  to  escape  the 
gallows.  It  was  therefore  perpetually  in  action,  for  the  revolts  of  the  lower 
classes  were  as  ceaseless  as  their  provocation,  and  the  latter  was  ever- 
lasting. Crushed,  degraded,  and  demoralized  as  they  were,  the  ser&  still 
retained  some  portion  of  manly  feeling,  and  whenever  they  could  they 
rose  to  assert  it.  In  spite  of  their  iron  panoply,  their  trained  retainers, 
and  their,  moated  walls,  the  nobles  were  frequently  surprised,  and  for 
a  time  the  infuriated  peasantry  carried  all  befbre  them,  robbing,  murdering, 
and  perpetrating  every  other  horror;  until— compact,  and  strong,  and 
mad  for  vengeance — down  came  the  cavaliers.  When  the  long  lance 
and  the  heavy  sword  were  tired,  and  the  arm  was  weary  with  smiting, 
{hen,  and  not  till  theS|  was  the  executioner   calM  m«     ^^^  ^V 
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the  miserable  msurgenis  were  tie^  tip  to  th«  trees  ;  ftnil  Btill  gnoiter 
niuUitudes  dismisficd  fearfully  disfigured^  to  crowd  tbo  lii<2;hwttV8  wilk 
boggnrs,  and  to  be  everywhere  a  warning,  bnt,  ftlftR!  a  fmitlcfiR  on^t 
against  future  revolt.  For  '*  Serfs  ye  were,  serfs  ye  are,  and  biiodairsi 
ye  eball  remain " — Rtistici  quid  em  ftn^tiit  ft  est  is  t  tt  in  iM^uthtfjir/  per* 
mnnehiiisf  as  Walsingbam  reports  it — was  the  gcntcncc  that  rang  after 
the  fugitives,  and  the  conquerors  could  take  no  Burer  meims  of  |><S^ 
petnatlDg  rebellion  than  by  carrring  it  out. 

The  medieval  penal  code  eschewed  monotony  just  as   c&reftillj  ftl 
■jieaknesB.     Its  capital  and  other  corporal  punishments  might  bo  nith^ 
^tnore  frequent  than  modern  prejudices  approves  of,  hut  exceUcnt  raiv  wm 
taken  to  divest  them  of  tedious  uniformity.     Mr.  Justice  Tfesilyan.  tbi 
very  worthy  predecessor  of  Jeffreys,  was  quite  an  artist  in  tbi-  of 

deadly  variety,  as  the  followers  of  John  Ball  and  Wat  Tyler  t:^  .it, 

BOme  of  whom  he  hanged  four  times  over  before  he  allowed  them  to  di^. 
But  clever  as  our  EngliRh  adepts  were — and  some  of  them  were  excoedln^y 
so — we  mufit  admit  that  they  competed  but  poorly  with  their  f!Oiiiin<»nUl 
rivals,  with  whora^  in  the  good  old  time,  death  waft  beyond  all  «  'h« 

veritable  **  king  of  terrors."  Thanks  to  our  novelists,  the  rca  -,  ^  .^lie 
is  pretty  weU  acquainted  with  the  commoner  appliances  of  torttire,  auiI  HH 
are  therefore  not  under  the  necessity  of  enlarging  on  ench  fascinating 
Items  as  the  rack,  the  wheel,  the  thumbBcrew,  and  the  boot.  Bat  Hitatt 
were  only  the  eveiyday  fonns  nf  punishment.  There  were  always  indi- 
viduals, princes  and  poIiticiaBs,  especially  of  the  Byzantine  empire?,  who 
rose  superior  to  such  vtilgar  usages,  and  with  whom  **  killing  by  Inches  *' 
was  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  but  a  dread  reality.  Indt 
their  detestable  inventions  of  cruelty  have  obtained  as  wide  . 
the  bull  of  Phaloria.  There  was  the  **  chambre  a  cmcor  ** — a  boavj  ^esl, 
short,  shallow,  and  lined  with  sharp  stones — in  which  the  Sttflitrcr 
packed,  and  the  lid,  heavily  weighted,  shut  down,  on  him.  Tboro  ware 
**  bemiclest"  consisting  of  a  mattress,  on  which  the  victim  was  fasienod  fcjT 
the  neck  with  bullock's  sinews  to  keep  him  from  monng,  whlU  hl$ 
lega  were  passed  through  a  kind  of  stocks,  and  crushed  between  twii  |tr<Bit 
logs  of  wood,  on  the  uppermost  of  which  a  man  was  seated  ;   tT  •  kI 

being  repeated  on  the  third  day,  which,  as  the  old  chronicler  U  ti 

the  cmelest  thing  Uiat  ever  was  heard  of,"  There  were  tlie  inon  cageo  of 
Louig  XI,,  in  which  some  of  hia  victims  spent  yean?,  and  which  wam  m 
malicionsly  contrived  that  everj*  position — standing,  sittinsr,  or  lying — «ii 
equalh' uncomfortable  to  the  occupant.     But,  nnquc^i"  ntjkfibr 

conirivances  of  all  these  delicate  inventions  for  prr  i'*iatJfi^ 

kpny  were  the  **  baiser  de  la  viftrg»  **  of  Ba<lon  Ba<len,  and  iha  •* 
^flin  **  of  Lissa.     In  the  former  the  prisoner,  li^i    "  ^^  —^  '    '  •    ' 
chair,  wa«  lowered  by  a  windhws  through  a  well 
the  tr»p  of  the  ca^tlf  det»p  down  into  tht"  heart  id   i 
irtands,  po  deep — for  the  shaft  still  exists— that  the  vi 
can  Ivarcly  discern   the  glimmering  dayligbi  at  Uir 
tmmur(»d  b  a  dtingOt>n  hniwii  out  of  the  Uring  statio,  an  i  nih  a  -^hm 
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of  the  same  material  a  foot  thick,  bo  artfully  oonstructed  that  it.  was  not 
to  he  distiDgoiBhed  from  the  adjoining  wall.  In  this  miserahle  cell.  Bur- 
rounded  hj  darkness  that  might  he  felt — silent,  helpless,  hopeless,  like  a 
toad  in  the  centre  of  its  hlock — he  remained  until  the  hour  of  trial.  He 
was  then  hrought  hefore  his  judges,  who  awaited  him,  masked  and  solemn, 
in  a  larger  excavation,  called  the  Hall  of  Judgment.  From  thence  he  was 
conducted  to  the  torture  chamher — a  den  amply  Bupplied  with  all  the 
necefifsary  implements — and  suhjeoted  to  its  amenities  according  to  the 
discretion  of  his  judges.  This  over,  the  captive  was  sped  through  the  last 
act  of  the  tragedy.  He  was  unhuckled  from  his  iron  hed,  and  directed 
to  kiss  a  hronze  statue  of  the  Virgin,  that  stood  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
passages  leading  from  the  chamher,  as  the  seal  of  whatever  declaration 
had  heen  wrung  from  his  agony.  Wearily  he  dragged  himself  along,  with 
tottering  limbs  and  failing  strength,  until,  as  he  raised  his  lips  to  the  mild 
face  of  the  Madonna,  a  trap-door  gave  way  beneath  his  tread,  and  pre- 
cipitated him,  fathoms  down,  upon  a  series  of  delioately-poised  wheels — 

All  horrent  with  projecting  speart— 
which  his  M  set  in  rapid  motion.  Nor  do  we  exaggerate  hi  the  least,  for 
the  fragments  of  the  murderous  machinery,  stuck  thickly  over  with  bits  of 
bone  and  pieces  of  dress,  still  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  fearful  oubliette. 
More  awful  still  was  the  punishment  of  the  iron  coffin,  wherein  the  prisoner 
saw  his  dungeon  contracting  round  him  day  by  day  and  hour  by  horur,  the 
sides  stealing  up  and  the  roof  creeping  down — slowly,  steadily,  silently — 
passionless  as  fate,  and  as  remorseless — ^the  dread  machinery  maintaining 
the  calm  monotony  of  its  march,  through  lingering  days  and  nights  of 
horror,  until  the  final  collapse  crushed  him. 

But  even  the  worst  of  these  was  mildness  itself  when  compared  with 
the  infemalities  occasionally  practised  on  a  few  exceptional  victims  of 
exasperated  power.  Regicides  were  tortured  with  more  than  Indian 
ferocity,  until  the  body  was  incapable  of  further  suffering.  Jomandi,  a 
descendant  of  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Sicily,  in  requital  for  rebellion 
against  the  Emperor  Henry  YI.,  was  enthroned  naked  on  a  seat  of  red- 
hot  iron,  and  crowned  with  a  similar  diadem.  A  noble  matron  of  Constan- 
tinople, having  refused  the  hand  of  her  daughter  to  one  of  the  infamous 
parasites  of  the  second  Theodore  Lasoares,  that  ingenious  tyrant  caused 
the  obstinate  dame  to  be  stripped  and  enclosed  to  the  neck  in  a  sack  along 
with  a  number  of  cats,  who  were  pricked  into  furious  exercise  of  tooth 
and  talon  by  a  couple  of  executioners.  Another  of  these  worthy  rulers, 
Justinian  11.,  was  accustomed  to  punish  his  insolvent  tributaries  by  sus- 
pending them,  head  downwards,  in  the  offensive  smoke  of  a  fire  fed  by 
noxious  weeds.  And  a  third,  Oonstans  n.,  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  soothe  the  jealousy  excited  in  his  brother  Thcodosius  by  consigning 
him  to  the  priesthood,  at  length  murdered  the  unfortunate  youth  in  one 
of  the  atrocious  ways  peculiar  to  the  East.  But  the  crime  was  too  horrible 
for  even  the  Greeks  of  that  blood-stained  capital — ^habituated,  to  tolerate 
as  they  were,  -to  the  daily  perpetration  of  similar  deeds,  and  rising 
indignant,  they  drove  the   assassin  from  his  capital.     Bui  not  ini 
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eecurity.  A  vongeanco  far  surpassing  any  they  cotild  lutTO  iufticted 
tkeucoforward  sharod  his  oiilc^  nor  ever  left  his  side  GTen  for  an  iosUnt 
until  the  distant  hour  of  his  own  murder*  Then  only  did  the  phantom  of 
his  victim  cease  to  present  its  chalice  filled  with  blood  to  the  mttrdererV 
lips,  and  to  appal  his  ear  with  the  terrible  invitation,  *' Drink,  brother, 
drink  I  drink,  brother,  diinkT'  But  we  must  not  linger  over  thai 
pbkk  of  depravity^  the  Lower  Empire,  or  we  shall  feel  the  potdonoos 
^Influence  of  its  exhalations;  like  Pucange,  for  instance,  who  diacoases 
with  too  evident  relish  the  various  methods  devised,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Byzantine  rulers,  for  extinguishing  the  eight.  We 
merely  pause  to  remark  that  one  of  the  most  used  of  those  imperial 
punishments,  the  amputation  of  the  tongue,  originated  a  **  miracle  *' — ^that 
of  speech  without  tongues — which  edified  the  orthodox  of  tho  fil^h  conturr, 
confounded  the  Arian  persecutors  who  had  recourse  to  it,  and  excoedinglj 
bothered  tho  historian  Gibbon.  That  writer,  unable  to  controTert  tho 
evidence  adduced  in  favour  of  tho  marvel,  very  characteristically  insintrnka 
that  he  has  as  good  a  right  to  bo  obstinate  in  doubt  as  tho  Arians,  Qaof- 
tioidcBS,  ho  would  have  exultud  had  ho  known  that  the  "  mimck  *' nrw 
no  miraele  at  all,  but  a  common  occurrence  in  the  East,  wlie^  Ui« 
punishment  has  been  practised  beyond  memory  to  this  extent^  Qw  ampa* 
tation  of  half  tho  orgau,  and  where  those  who  have  fortitude  eDOUgli  U) 
encounter  the  pain  and  risk  attending  total  excision,  recover  the  powars  erf 
speech  lost  by  tho  former  operation- 
England,  we  rejoice  to  write,  olTers  fewer  examples  of  those  aboiuina- 
tions  than  any  other  country,  though,  we  hope,  not  exactly  for  iha  rcimozt 
assigned  by  that  excellent  lawyer,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  wbt  '  '  '  in 
reign  of  Elizabeths  tells  us  that  "it  is  the  nature  of  tht  .mai 

abide  no  torment,  and  that,  therefore,  he  will  confess  himself  mlher  to 
have  dune  anything,  yea,  to  have  kiUed  his  own  father,  than  to  suffer 
torment/'  Nevertheless,  this  old  island  has  witnessed  too  much  ij\"fl 
of  tho  kind.  Our  kings,  certainly,  did  not  go  quite  so  lar  in  dd^imf 
trea^fon  as  Bionysius,  who  included  dreams  m  the  catalogue  of  miulMl 
offences,  but  some  of  them  ellected  a  very  close  approximation — naUAIj 
that  Achilles,  Edward  FV.,  who  put  ouo  man  to  death  for  a  jest,  and 
another  Ibr  a  petiUant  remark.  And  it  is  with  anytl^iing  rather  than  tlio 
self-satisAiction  of  Britons  that  we  peruse  that  pitssage  of  Sir  BdwanI 
Coke*s  which  explains  hanging,  drawing,  and  disembowelling  on  scriptarnl 
principles,  and  justifies  them  by  patriarchal  precedent,  or  certain  eiatutni 
of  "Bluff  Harry *0,"  or  those  pages  of  our  hist^^ry  which  ifU  us  liow 
one  of  our  kings  placed  a  family  under  tho  scafibbl  that  they  mi^bi  Imi 
wetted  by  thek  father's  blood;  how  another,  and  a  hero,  allowed  tlio 
gaUant  Lord  Cobham  to  unite  in  his  death  the  various  ponaltiea  ilMira^il 
Qg^st  treason  and  heresy;  and  how  a  third  permitted  tho  prefnooaiy 
ujiheard'Of  punishment  of  boiling  alive  to  bo  inlUctod  on  tlio  cook  of 
*'eiiinlly  Fisher." 

All  thig  uifamouj  raricty  of  torture  and  dcatli  was  at  tlio  tml 
diipofial  of  every  one  of  tho  thaosand  tpants  whone  mad  whim 
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the  terrible  Middle  Ages.  And  an  nniimelj  display  of  Tirtne,  valour,  or 
self-respect,  was  far  more  certain  than  ontogeoos  villanj  to  bring  their 
vengeance  down.  Alain  Blanchard  was  beheaded  by  Henry  Y.  for  his 
heroic  defence  of  his  native  city,  Ronen  ;  400  of  the  English  garrison  were 
tied  in  couples  and  drowned  in  the  Sienne  for  their  stubborn  resistance  at 
Pontoise  ;  Albert  Bieling  ennobled  the  murderous  squabbles  of  the  <<  Hooks 
and  Codfish  "  by  his  conduct  when  doomed  to  be  buried  alive, — sentence 
having  been  pronounced,  he  asked  and  obtained,  not  mitigation,  but  a 
month's  respite  to  take  leave  of  his  family,  and  returned  at  the  expiration 
of  the  period  to  undergo  his  fate.  One  of  the  Eaugra&  of  Hardenburgh  * 
quarrelled  with  the  abbot  of  a  neighbouring  monastery,  made  him  prisoner, 
set  his  abbey  on  fire,  and  carrying  the  captive  churchman  to  the  battle- 
ments of  his  castle,  took  good  care  that  he  should  not  avert  his  eyes  firom 
the  unpleasant  spectacle  by  building  his  head  into  the  wall.  The  monks 
of  Glastonbury  having  vexed  their  abbot  Toustain  by  obstinately  refusing 
to  learn  a  new  chant — the  latter  at  last  added  the  persuasions  of  a  band  of ' 
men-at-arms  to  his  own,  and  these  gentlemen  soon  managed  to  make  the 
monks  change  their  tune  by  slaughtering  eighteen  of  them.  '*  Take 
care  of  him,"  said  Charles  the  Mad,  nodding  towards  a  knight,  who 
appeared  to  pass  him  on  the  high  road  with  some  diminution  of  respect, 
and  immediately  the  gentleman  was  pursued,  tied  up  in  a  sack,  and 
thrown  into  the  next  river.  And  the  same  fate,  but  rather  more  justly, 
was  inflicted  on  the  Bastard  of  Bourbon,  by  Charles  the  Wise.  John 
Goffiredi,  who  abandoned  the  office  of  bishop  to  earn  the  title  of  the  <<  Devil 
of  Arras,"  performed  the  following  hideous  exploit  at  the  instigation  of 
Louis  XI. : — ^The  Count  of  Armagnac,  a  man  of  many  crimes,  sought  shelter 
from  the  vengeance  of  his  king  in  the  strong  castle  of  Lectour.  But  the 
Devil  of  Arras  got  in  by  swearing  solemnly  to  a  capitulation.  Breaking 
his  oath  the  next  moment,  he  stabbed  the  count  in  the  arms  of  his  wife, 
poisoned  the  latter,  and,  to  destroy  all  evidence  of  his  perfidy,  exter- 
minated the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  That  same  Louis  was  in  the 
haBit  of  ornamenting  the  approaches  to  his  castle  of  Plessis  les  Tours  by 
long  rows  of  bodies  suspended  from  the  trees.  Nor  was  this  an  exclusively 
royal  pastime.  Li  troublous  times  almost  any  petty  captain  could  indulge 
in  it.  Outside  of  Meaux  stood,  until  very  recently,  the  stump  of  a  tree 
much  patronised  in  the  days  of  long  ago  by  one  of  those  amiable  cavaliers 
called  the  Bastard  of  Yaurus.  This  gentle  knight  was  accustomed  to 
dispose  of  his  prisoners  among  the  branches  of  this  tree,  and  from  one  of 
these  same  branches  he  finally  dangled  himself,  by  the  just  sentence  of 
our  Henry  Y.  '*  The  Oak  of  Reformation,*'  too,  at  Norwich,  was  similarly 
and  largely  used  by  Roman  Catholic  rebel  and  Protestant  avengers  in  the 
days  of  Edward  YI. 

Favourites,  brothers,  wives,  and  husbands,  were  variously  destroyed 

without  exciting  any  great  sensation.     The  Countess  Jane  of  Flanders 

crowned  a  life  of  profligacy  and  a  reign  of  tyranny  by  denouncing  her  own 

fjEither  as  an  impostor,  and  putting  him  to  a  shameful  death  after  the 
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iuflictioB  of  exquisito  torluio.  Tlio  Duke  of  Albany  BUrred  hk  nephew. 
Joan  of  Naples  Lad  tlio  iirst  of  hex  four  husbands  smothered  betwocai  two 
mfttti'csaes,  and  eulTcrcd  a  feiiailar  futo.  Loiiis  h  Hntin  hud  hia  queen 
Margaret  strangled  with  a  napkio.  But  the  Uet  is  endleia,  and  us  wc  have 
no  desire  to  cumpilo  a  more  cataloguo  of  horror,  with  one  more  B]»Lrniii  n 
wo  slmll  gladly  tako  leaye  of  these  euormone  perversions  of  jnetic 

Francis  I.  of  Britanny  was  worthy  of  the  era  that  prodnuod  L<iiiik  ai., 
Eichard  of  Gloucester,  the  Devil  of  AiTas,  and  Oliver  lo  Dain  ;  and  so  was 
hia  lalmBtcr,  Artbnr  do  Montanbin.  The  last  was  probably  the  nuM 
odiously  wicked  man  of  his  day  ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  him.  from  taking 
orders,  nor  ^m  dyLag  quietly  an  archbishop.  This  minion  quarrelled 
with  Prince  Gillos,  younger  brother  of  the  duke,  because  the  heiress  of 
Dinant  had  preferred  the  prince  to  himself.  Incited  by  his  favourite,  the 
duke  imprisoned  his  brother  and  endeavoured  to  do  him  legally  to  de^th* 
False  witnesses  in  plenty  were  not  wanting ;  but  the  cade  was  one  of  thoie 
that  now  and  then  take  strong  hold  of  the  public ;  and,  be&idcH,  Gillei 
had  powerful  friends,  and,  what  was  much  the  &ame  tiling,  MoQlaabiii 
inveterate  enemies  ;  so  no  tribunal  could  be  tempted  or  threatened  inU 
pronouncing  a  capital  sentence.  The  duke  then  transferred  his  brother 
secretly  from  prison  to  prison,  and  thus  baflied  sympathy  until,  by  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  it  had  pretty  nearly  subsided.  Judging  the  proper 
time  to  have  comej  the  dulce  instructed  the  Castellan  of  Hardovinage,  the 
princess  last  gaoler,  to  put  his  prisoner  to  dtath.  That  worthy,  Olivier 
de  Miel  hj  name,  first  tried  starvation.  But  iinibrtonatelj  for  the  saecen 
of  this  plan,  the  grated  window  of  the  dungeon  looked  into  tho  isailk 
ditch,  where  a  poor  woman  gathering  sticks  was  atti-aetod  by  the  priaioo*0 
groans,  and  discovered  his  situation*  She  did  all  she  could  for  liim 
without  endangering  herself — supplied  him  stealthily  and  under  corer  nf 
uight  with  a  Uttle  coai-se  bread  and  water,  and  brought  a  priogt  as  poor 
as  herself  to  administer  spiritual  comfort  through  tbe  grating*  ABtntiiabod 
after  the  lapse  of  many  weeks  that  the  prisoner  did  net  die,  iho  gMlir 
next  tried  poison,  and  that  toO|  proving  r  ',  as  a  laet  rcflOmiMi  h» 

had  the  prince  smothered  between  two  ^>  ^»  and  thita  aimoaoecd 

that  ho  had  died  from  apoplexy.  The  duke  was  beaitiging  AvraiiclMA 
when  uiformed  of  his  brother's  death,  and  the  news  drove  him  ai  ooc«  to 
his  quarters.  On  his  way  tliiiber  be  was  arrested  by  the  fri*r  who  bad 
acted  as  the  prince's  oonfessor.  Laying  his  hand  on  the  duko'0  bfkUe 
and  raising  his  voice  to  its  loudest  pitchy  the  priest  solemiiK  vlhA  Um 
duke,  in  the  name  of  the  murdered  maUf  to  appear  within  fori  j^ 

the  judgment-seat  of  God,  and  tbere  answer  for  hia  eriai« 
terrible  summons,  the  duke  put  his  house  in  order,  appoiij 
brother  to  succeed  him,  Jind  died  withiu  the  time  specilied.  \^ 

record.     Similar  appeals  wore  addressed — one  in  131^,  to  1  v U  t«f 

Caastilo,  therefore  eaUc4  ''el  Citado,"  by  tho  brothers  Cfirf^al,  whom  Im 

had- *  ■      Mo  be  thrown  froiu  a  rock  on .  <  '  '  ' 

anot  il,  to  P».»poClemont  V.  and  i\ 

>  de  MuUji  Grtrnd  Master  of  the  Templars,  who»  an  lie  stood  bmiikd  wislt 
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the  last  batch  of  tho  doomed  knights  on  the  pile  to  which  the  oxecntioner 
was  just  applying  the  torch,  startled  the  crowds  that  had  gathered  in  tho 
April  twilight  to  witness  the  spectacle  by  adjuring  his  oppressors  to  meet  him 
within  the  year,  in  the  presence  of  that  Jadge  whose  jnstice  knew  no  bias. 
And  yet  with  all  this  atrocity  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Law  was 
disregarded  daring  tho  Middle  Ages.  Far  &om  it — it  was  only  too  active 
and  powerful  when  invoked  by  the  strong.  Indeed,  in  those  aristocratic 
times,  Law  was  the  greatest  aristocrat  of  all,  just  as  during  the  Beign  ol 
Terror  it  was  the  thoroughest  revolutionist.  And  it  arrogated  to  itself  the 
most  extraordinary  rights  and  immunities.  Feeling  a  lack  of  intrinsic 
worth,  it  endeavoured  to  make  amends  for  the  deficiency  like  many 
another  pretender,  by  an  imposing  presence.  It  had  as  many  petty 
observances  as  the  Church  herself, — it  clung  as  tenaciously  to  every  one 
of  them,  and  the  executioner  was  its  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Yes,  Jack 
Ketch,  detested  as  he  is  now,  was  a  great  character  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  then  he  had  something  more  to  do  than  just  to  fasten  a  noose  and 
draw  a  bolt.  The  attitude  of  the  prisoner  in  the  cart»  the  order  of  the 
fatal  procession,  the  arrangement  of  the  scafibld  and  its  trappings,  and  tho 
disposition  of  the  assistants,  required  the  minutest  attention.  The  torture 
chamber,  too,  with  its  various  appliances,  could  not  be  entrusted  to  a 
clumsy  valet.  And  as  faction  very  often  brought  the  noble  himself  in 
contact  with  the  executioner,  it  was  necessary  that  the  latter  should  have 
a  delicate  perception  of  the  nice  gradations  of  rank,  and  be  capable  of 
applying  his  tools  with  duly  respectful  demeanour  to  the  sacred  person 
of  nobility.  Indeed,  polite  phrases,  neat  compliments,  and  well-turned 
allusions  to  former  achievements  dropped  nowhere  so  ghbly  as  on 
the  scaffold  and  from  the  lips  of  Master  John  Ketch.  And  this 
gentleman — for  such,  in  some  countries,  the  fall  of  a  certain  number  of 
heads  made  him — ^prided  himself  as  much  on  his  skill  with  his  weapons  as 
any  other  gentleman  of  his  time.  Nor  was  it  without  reason.  More  than 
once  has  the  trunk  been  known  to  remain  erect  for  some  minutes  after 
the  Mai  stroke,  as  if  unconscious  of  its  loss.  The  Constable  St.  Pol  was 
one  of  thoso  who  were  decapitated  thus  dexterously ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Little  John,  who  struck  the  blow,  was  a  master  in  his  craft. 
Caniijex  nascitur  non  Jit  is  just  as  true  as  the  other  reading,  and  tho 
worthy  we  have  named  was  a  bom  hangman.  His  intuitive  grace  and 
skill  in  all  that  concerned  the  scaffold  excited  the  unqualified  admiration 
of  all  his  contemporaries,  and  placed  him,  while  yet  in  his  teens,  at  the 
very  summit  of  his  profession.  But,  like  many  another  brilliant  genius, 
he  was  doomed  to  an  early  grave.  He  quarrelled  with  a  certain  carpenter 
— one  Ouden  de  Bust— over  a  disputed  account,  probably  concerning 
repairs  done  to  the  gallows,  for  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  such  a 
man  as  Little  John  would  degrade  himself  by  associating  with  a  mere 
vulgar  wood-shaver,  especially  as  another  knight  of  the  noose,  and  chiefly 
on  account  of  his  trade,  had  been  selected  not  long  before  as  a  fit  and 
proper  companion  by  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus.    Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
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earponier  took  bis  punisbment  to  beart»  and  detormined  on  r^v 
Accordingly,  one  moonlight  nigbt,  not  Ydrj  long  after,  Little  Jolm  * 
waylaid  by  tbreo  ruffians,  wbom  the  carpenter  bad  associated  in 
purpose,  but  by  no  means  on  limited  liability  principles*  These  yontlis 
bad  Tory  probably  somo  little  account  of  tbeir  own  in  the  way  of  whipping, 
branding,  dobc^ slitting,  and  ear-clipping  to  eettle  with  the  worthy  oMciaI* 
One  of  these  pretty  fellows — the  chronicler  who  relates  the  circmnstAneo 
expatiates  on  tbeir  good  looks — seized  the  executioner  and  pinioned  his 
arms ;  imotber,  still  more  frolicsome,  tapped  Mm  on  the  head  with  a  paving- 
btone ;  and  the  third,  the  jolllest  of  the  three,  ran  him  through  with  a 
abort  pike.  In  five  minutes  Little  John  lay  dead  as  the  constable  himself. 
Thereupon  out  rushed  the  carpenter,  who  had  been  eyeing  the  deed  from 
behind  a  wall,  and  hewed  off'tbe  dead  nian*s  feet  by  the  ankles.  All  four 
immediately  took  Banctuary  m  a  neighbouring  church,  which  might  hnve 
availed  to  protect  them  bad  the  victim  been  any  one  less  distiDgoiahed ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  murderers  in  the  present  instance,  the  pcoplo  i 
Paris,  especially  those  who  bad  anything  to  lose,  were  too  mnch  impr 
with  the  value  of  the  slaughtered  man.  For  once  popular  indignation" 
mastered  popular  superstition.  The  eriminals  were  hauled  out  without 
consulting  pope  or  biabop,  and  after  a  little  torture — adminisiered  by  the 
bcroavod  piurcnt,  Henrj'  Cousins,  headsman  of  Paris — the  four  were  hong 
up  **  all  in  a  row." 

But  nnqiiestionably  the  most  renowned  of  these  gentlemen  was 
Cupelucbo,  the  headsman  of  Paris  during  the  terrible  days  of  the 
Armagnacs  and  the  Burgundians.  Gapeluche  patroniaed  the  latter  party, 
and  repeatedly  conferred  on  Buko  John  the  favour  of  a  friendly  sqne 
of  the  hand*  Ho  was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  butchers,  and  did 
utmost  to  refine  the  clumsy  method  of  massacre  peculiar  to  these  gent 
Somehow  or  other  authority  found  itself  under  the  sad  necessity  of 
8igning  this  worthy  in  his  turn  to  the  scaffold,  and  most  characteristic  ' 
hia  journey  thither  and  his  behaviour  on  it.  The  superintend" 
little  affair  was  committed  to  one  of  his  former  assistants  not  i  < ,  i^i| 

work,  and  Capelucho  devoted  hia  last  moments  to  the  rectification  of  tha 
faulty  arrangements. 

Like  all  other  offices  of  honour  and  emolument,  that  of  exocatiu 
was  hereditary  with  the  very  strictest  entail.  And  the  omoltinia>ti  ' 
numerous.  The  executioner  had  a  handsome  fixed  salary ;  be 
accustomed  to  receive  gratuities  more  or  less  splendid  according  to  Iho 
rank  of  his  victims  ;  he  was  the  first  official  to  visit  the  scrnc  of  a  ettkides 
and  there,  standing  on  the  breast  of  the  victim,  he  acquired  a  n^bi  I0 
ever3'thing  he  could  touch  with  the  point  of  his  seven -foot  Bword  ;  tbft 
women  of  pleasure  were  his  tributaries ;  ho  derived  a  large  indir«cl  mtaim 
ham  tho  stu-geons ;  and,  finally,  the  unmarried  exocQtioner  had  tbo  regil 
privilege  of  releasing  a  woman  doomed  to  death  and  loading  hvt  hm  fioa 
the  Bcafibld — on  condition  of  manying  her 
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Thebb  is  a  certain  crescent  in  a  distant  part  of  London — a  part  distant, 
that  is,  from  dabs  and  parks  and  the  splendours  of  Botten  Bow — ^where  a 
great  many  good  works  and  good  intentions  carried  out,  have  taken  refuge. 
House-rent  is  cheap,  the  place  is  wide  and  silent  and  airy ;  there  are  even 
a  few  trees  to  be  seen  opposite  the  windows  of  the  houses,  although  we  may 
have  come  for  near  an  hour  rattling  through  the  streets  of  a  neighbourhood 
dark  and  dreaiy  in  looks,  and  closely  packed  with  people  and  children, 
and  wants  and  pains  and  troubles  of  every  tangible  form  for  the  kind 
colonists  of  Burton  Crescent  to  minister  to. 

We  pass  by  the  Deaconesses*  Home  :  it  is  not  with  them  that  we  have 
to  do  to-day ;  and  we  tell  the  carriage  to  stop  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
houses,  where  a  brass-plate  is  set  up,  with  an  inscription  setting  forth  what 
manner  of  inmates  there  are  within,  and  we  get  out,  send  the  carriage 
away,  and  ring  the  bell  for  admission. 

One  of  the  inmates  peeped  out  from  a  door-way  at  us  as  we  came  into 
the  broad  old-fashioned  passage.  This  was  the  little  invalid  of  the  esta- 
blishment, we  were  afterwards  told ;  she  had  hurt  her  finger,  and  was 
allowed  to  sit  down  below  with  the  matron,  instead  of  doing  her  lessons 
with  the  other  children  upstairs. 

How  curious  and  satisfactory  these  lessons  are  any  one  who  likes  may 
see  and  judge  by  making  a  similar  pilgrimage  to  the  one  which  F.  and  I 
undertook  that  wintry  afternoon.  The  little  establishment  is  a  sort  of  short 
English  translation  of  a  great  continental  experiment  of  which  an  interesting 
account  was  given  some  months  ago  in  this  Magazine  under  the  title  of 
Dmiih  Men's  Speech,  Many  of  my  friends  were  interested  in  it,  and  one 
day  I  received  a  note  on  the  subject. 

**  Dumb  men  do  speak  in  England,"  wrote  a  lady  who  had  been  giving 
her  help  and  countenance  to  a  similar  experiment  over  here ;  and  from  her 
I  learnt  that  this  attempt  to  carry  out  the  system  so  patiently  taught  by 
Brother  Cyril  was  now  being  made,  and  that  children  were  being  shown 
how  to  utter  their  wants,  not  by  signs,  but  by  speech,  and  in  English,  at 
the  Jewish  Home  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children  in  Burton  Crescent. 

The  great  difiference  in  this  German  system  as  opposed  to  the  French, 
is  that  signs  are  as  much  as  possible  discarded  after  the  beginning,  and 
that  the  pupils  are  taught  to  read  upon  the  lips  of  others,  and  to  speak  in 
words,  what  under  the  other  system  would  be  expressed  in  writing  or  by 
signs.  The  well-known  Abbe  de  TEpee  approved,  they  say,  of  this  method, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  sulgect,  and  his  successor,  the  Abbe  Sicard, 
says  (I  am  quoting  from  a  quotation),  ^'Le  sourd-muet  n'est  done 
V>tal^ment  r^4u  &  ll^  speiet^  ^oe  lorsqu*on  Ini  a  appris  a  s'eiprimer 
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de  vivc  voix  et  do  lire  la  parolo  dans  les  mouvemeDts  dea  lovros/'  Tliia 
following  Tcry  qtitiMed  sentence  of  his  is  also  quoted  in  a  report  vthlch 
has  been  sent  me  :  **  Pronez  garde,  quo  jfl  n*ai  point  dit  que  le  uomd- 
muei  no  pent  pas  parler,  inaia  no  Bait  pas  parler.  II  est  possible  ijuo 
Mapmz  apprit  a  parler  si  j*avais  lo  temps  de  le  lui  apprendre/* 

Time,  hours  after  hours  of  patience,  good- will,  are  given  freely  to  this 
work  by  the  good  people  who  direct  the  various  establishment g  in  tho 
Netherlands  where  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  now  instructed. 

How  numerous  and  carefully  organized  these  institutiouw  uru  mav  i>o 
gathered  from  a  little  pamphlet  ^littou  by  the  great  Director  IHrsoIl 
of  Rotterdam,  who  first  introduced  this  system  into  tho  Bcbnols,  and 
who  has  lately  made  a  little  jotimey  from  school  to  school,  to  note  the 
progress  of  tho  undertaking  ho  has  so  much  at  heart.  Brussels  and 
Ghent  and  Antwerp  and  Bruges,  he  visited  all  these  and  other  oaUjing 
establishmontaj  and  waa  received  everywhero  mth  open  anng  by  the  good 
brothora  who  have  undertaken  to  teach  tho  system  he  adrocntos^. 
Ilirsch  is  delighted  with  everything  ho  sees  until  ho  comes  to  Bi 
where  he  says  that  ho  is  struck  by  tho  painful  contrast  which  its  scholars 
present  as  comparod  to  tho  others  ho  had  visited  on  ]m  way,  •»  Thef 
looked  less  gay  (moins  enjout)  than  any  of  those  he  had  seen/*  Bat 
this  is  explained  to  him  by  tho  fact  that  in  this  school  tho  French  metho*! 
is  still  partly  taught,  and  ho  leaves  after  a  little  cihortation  to  tho 
Director,  and  a  warning  thai  public  opinion  will  be  against  him  if  lio 
continues  tho  ancient  system  as  opposed  to  the  newer  and  more  inteDi^fi 
one.  It  is  slower  in  tho  beginning,  says  the  w*orthy  Doctor ;  it  laiikcs 
greater  demands  upon  our  patience,  our  time,  our  money,  hut  it  carriiw  tho 
pupil  on  far  more  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  after  the  early  steps  ane  Erel 
mastered,  until,  when  at  last  the  faculty  of  hearing  with  tho  eyes  hfis  bo«« 
once  acquired,  isolation  exists  no  longer,  tho  HulTercr  is  given  ba«k  to 
the  world,  and  every  one  he  meets  is  a  new  teacher  to  htlp  to  brim^  hU 
study  to  perfection. 

The  Jewish  Homo  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children  in  iiuruuj  v. 
only  been  started  for  a  few  montlis.  Tho  lady  who  wrote  to  mc 
the  rent  and  various  expenses  for  a  year,  after  which  the  expon  f^ 

stand  upon  its  own  merits.     Since  the  opening  of  the  homo  1  b^. ,„-il 

great  modifications  have  taken  place  in  its  arrangements,  and  that  it  Isiuiw 
to  bo  enlarged  and  thrown  open  to  any  little  iHnnV  ^"  '  lujs  who,  u  well 
OS  tho  little  Jews,  may  liko  to  com o  as  day-scL  -.  to  bo  taii^bt 

with  much  labour  and  inGuito  patience  and  pains  what  othofa  Koant 
almost  unconsciously  and  without  an  otTort. 

F.  and  I  have  been  going  upstairs  all  this  timo,  attd  eome  bto  a  hudlt* 
oom    or  board-room,  opening   with  f  '"        '  1 

liero  tho  children  are  taught.     As  ^ 
M*  vtm  Praagh^  (ho  in  a  pupil,  1  bclicTC,  of  Dr*  HirschV 
to  receivo  ug,  and  welcomed  us  in  tho  moiit  fr  "^'-  -  *      ' 
looked  up  at  m  with  bti{^l  flaahing  4tjo»- 
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brown  pinafores,  with  cheery  little  smiling  faces  peeping  and  laughing  at 
ns  along  their  benches.  In  the  room  itself  there  is  the  asnal  apparatus 
— the  bit  of  chalk,  the  great  slate  for  the  master  to  write  upon,  the  little 
ones  for  the  pupils,  the  wooden  forms,  the  pinafores,  the  pictures  hanging 
from  the  walls,  and,  what  was  touching  to  me,  the  usual  little  games  and 
frolics  and  understandings  going  on  in  distant  comers,  and  even  under  the 
master's  good-natured  eye.  He  is  there  to  bring  out,  and  not  to  repress, 
and  the  children's  yery  confidence  in  his  kindness  and  sympathy  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  their  education  and  cure. 

He  clapped  his  hands,  and  a  little  class  came  and  stood  round  the  big 
slate — a  big  girl,  a  little  one,  two  little  boys.  « Attention,"  says  the 
teacher,  and  ho  begins  naming  difibrent  objects,  such  as  fish,  bread,  chamois, 
coal-skuttle.  All  these  words  the  children  read  off  his  lips  by  watching  the 
movement  of  his  mouth.  As  he  says  each  word  the  children  brighten, 
seize  the  idea,  rush  to  the  pictures  that  are  hanging  on  the  wall,  discover  the 
object  he  has  named,  and  bring  it  in  breathless  triumph.  **  Tomb,"  said 
the  master,  after  naming  a  variety  of  things,  and  a  big  girl,  with  a  beaming 
face,  pointed  to  the  ground  and  nodded  her  head  emphatically,  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear.  But  signs  are  not  approved  of  in  this  establishment,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  the  great  object  is  to  get  them  to  talk.  And  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  they  are  only  beginners  and  that  the  home  has  only  been 
opened  a  few  months.  One  little  thing,  scarcely  more  than  a  baby,  who  had 
only  lately  come  in,  had  spoken  for  the  first  time  that  very  day, — "  a,  a,  a," 
cried  the  Httle  creature.  She  was  so  much  delighted  with  her  newly-gotten 
power  that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  leave  off  exercising  it.  She  Uterally 
shouted  out  her  plaintive  little  "a."  It  was  like  the  note  of  a  little  lamb, 
for  of  course,  being  deaf,  she  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  modulate  her 
voice,  and  she  had  to  be  carried  off  into  a  distant  comer  by  a  bigger  girl, 
who  tried  to  amuse  her  and  keep  her  still. 

<<  It  is  an  immense  thing  for  the  children,"  said  Mr.  von  Praagh,  "  to  feel 
that  they  are  not  cut  off  hopelessly  and  markedly  from  communication  with 
their  fellow-creatures ;  the  organs  of  speech  being  developed,  their  lungs 
are  strengthened,  their  health  improves.  You  can  see  a  change  in  the 
very  expression  of  their  faces,  they  delight  in  using  their  newly  acquired 
power,  and  won't  use  the  finger-alphabet  even  among  themselves."  And, 
as  if  to  corroborate  what  he  was  saying,  there  came  a  cheery  vociferous 
outbreak  of  '*  a's  "  from  the  comer  where  the  little  girl  had  been  installed 
with  some  toys,  and  all  the  other  children  laughed. 

I  do  not  know  whether  little  Jew  boys  and  girls  are  on  an  average 
cleverer  than  little  Christians,  or  whether,  notwithstanding  their  infirmity, 
the  care  and  culture  bestowed  upon  them  has  home  this  extra  fruit;  but 
these  little  creatures  were  certainly  brighter  and  more  lively  than  any 
dozen  Sunday-school  children  taken  at  hazard.  Their  eyes  danced,  their 
faces  worked  with  interest  and  attention,  thoy  seemed  to  catch  light 
from  their  master's  face,  from  one  another's,  from  ours  as  we  spoke  ;  their 
eagerness,  their  cheerfulness  and  childish  glee,  were  really  remarkable ; 
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they  Iflughed  to  one  another  much  like  any  other  children,  pooped  ovor 
their  slates,  answered  together  when  they  were  called  up.  It  was  difficult 
to  remember  that  they  were  deaf,  though,  ^hcn  they  spoke,  a  great 
slowness,  indistinctness,  and  peculiarity  was  of  course  very  noticeable. 
But  these  are  only  the  pupils  of  a  month  or  two,  be  it  remembered.  A 
child  with  all  its  faculties  is  nearly  two  years  learning  to  talk. 

One  nttlo  fellow  with  a  charming  ejqjreswve  face  and  eyes,  like  two 
brown  stars,  camo  forward,  and  ciphered  and  read  t^^  us,  and  showed  us 
his  copy-book.  He  is  beginning  Hebrew  as  well  as  English,  His  voice  is 
pleasant,  melancholy,  but  quite  melodious,  and,  to  my  siurpriso,  ho 
Addressed  me  by  my  name,  a  long  name  with  many  letters  in  it. 
Mr.  von  Praagh  had  said  it  to  him  on  his  lips,  for  of  course  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  master  to  use  his  voice,  and  the  motion  of  the  lips  ia 
enough  to  make  them  understand.  The  name  of  my  companion,  although  ft 
short  one,  is  written  with  four  difficult  consonants,  and  only  one  vowel  to 
bind  them  together,  and  it  gave  the  children  more  trouble  than  mine  had 
done  ;  but  after  one  or  two  efforts  the  little  boy  hit  upon  the  right  way  of 
saying  it,  and  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  came  into  his  face  as  well  as  Mb 
master's*  Rlr.  von  Praagh  takes  the  greatest  possible  pains  with,  and  interest 
in  every  effort  and  syllable.  He  holds  the  childrcn*s  hands  and  accentuates 
the  words  by  raising  or  letting  them  fall ;  he  feels  their  throats  and  makes 
them  feel  his  own.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  so  much  patience  and  en- 
thusiasm produced  no  results  to  reward  it. 

*<  What  o*clock  is  it  ?  "  Mr,  von  Praagh  asked. 

**  Foor  o'clock,**  said  the  litUe  boy,  without  looking  up. 

**  How  do  you  linow  ?  "  asked  the  master. 

**  Miss is  come,*'  said  the  little  feUow,  laughing.     This  waa  m  • 

lady  who  camo  to  give  the  girls  their  sewing  lesson  so  many  times  a  week* 

I  need  not  describe  the  little  rooms  upstairs,  with  the  little  beds  in 
rows,  and  the  baths,  the  play-room — the  kind  arrangement  evcryydier^  for 
the  children's  comfort  and  happbcss.  If  the  school  is  still  deaf  iind  dumb 
for  most  practical  pm-poses,  yet  the  light  is  shining  in ;  the  children  aro 
happy,  and  understand  what  is  wanted  of  them,  and  arc  evidently  in  tho 
right  way.  For  the  short  time  he  has  been  at  work  as  yet,  Mr.  von  l^Bgh 
has  worked  wonders. 

Babies,  as  I  have  jast  said,  with  all  their  faculties  are  about  two  years 
learning  to  speak.  There  is  a  curious  crisis,  which  any  one  who  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  children  must  have  noticed,  a  sort  of  fever  of  impatience 
and  vexation  which  attacks  them  when  they  first  begin  to  understand  that 
people  do  not  understand  what  they  say.  I  have  seen  a  little  girl  burst 
into  passionate  tears  of  vexation  and  impatience  bccatiso  she  could  not 
make  herself  immediately  understt^od.  I  suppose  the  pretty  croouingK  and 
c batterings  which  go  before  speech  are  a  aort  of  natural  exercise  by  which 
babies  accustom  themselves  to  words,  and  which  they  nnstidce  at  Urst  for  real 
^  talking.  Real  words  come  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  baby  danguag© 
^etaching  themselves  by  degroos  out  of  the  wonderful  labyrinth  of  Bormi 
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— real  words  out  of  the  language  which  they  are  accastomed  to  hear  all  ahont 
them,  and  someihmg  in  this  way,  to  these  poor  little  deaf  folks,  the  truth 
must  dawn  out  of  the  confusion  of  sights  and  signs  surrounding  them. 

This  marvellous  instinctive  study  goes  on  in  secret  in  the  children's 
minds.  After  their  first  few  attempts  at  talking  they  seem  to  mistrust 
their  own  efforts.  They  find  out  that  their  pretty  prattle  is  no  good :  they 
listen,  they  turn  over  words  in  their  minds,  and  whisper  them  to  them- 
selves as  Uiey  are  lying  in  their  little  crihs,  and  then  one  day  the  crisis 
comes,  and  a  miracle  is  worked,  and  the  child  can  speak. 

When  children  feel  that  their  first  attempts  are  understood  they  suddenly 
regain  their  good  temper  and  wait  for  a  further  inspiration.  They  have 
generally  mastered  the  great  necessaries  of  life  in  this  very  beginning 
of  their  eflforts :  "pooty,"  «*toos,"  **ben  butta,"  "papa,"  "mama," 
"nana"  for  "  nurse,"  and  "  dolly,"  and  they  are  content.  Often  a  long 
time  passes  without  any  further  apparent  advance,  and  then  comes  perhaps 
a  second  attack  of  indignation.  I  know  of  one  little  babe  who  had  hardly 
spoken  before,  and  who  had  been  very  cross  and  angry  for  some  days  past, 
who  horrified  its  relations  by  suddenly  standing  up  in  its  crib  one  day,  rosy 
and  round-eyed,  and  saying,  Bess  my  soul  exactly  like  an  old  charwoman 
who  had  come  into  the  nursery. 

A  friend  of  mine  to  whom  I  was  speaking  quite  bore  out  my  remarks. 
He  said  his  own  children  had  all  passed  through  this  phase,  which  comes 
after  the  child  has  learned  to  think  and  before  he  is  able  to  speak.  One's 
heart  aches  as  one  thinks  of  those  whose  life  is  doomed  to  be  a  life  of  utter 
silence  in  the  full  stream  of  the  mighty  flow  of  words  in  which  our  lives  are 
set,  to  whom  no  crisis  of  relief  may  come,  who  have  for  generations  come 
and  gone  silent  and  alone,  and  set  apart  by  a  mysterious  dispensation 
from  its  very  own  best  blessings  and  tenderest  gifts. 

I  was  thinking  of  this  yesterday  as  we  went  walking  across  the  downs  in 
the  pleasant  Easter-tide.  I  could  hardly  tell  whether  it  was  sight  or  sound 
that  delighted  us  most  as  we  went  along  upon  the  turf :  the  sound  of  life 
in  the  bay  at  the  foot  of  the  downs,  the  flowing  of  the  waves  just  washing 
over  the  low-ridged  rocks  with  which  our  coast  is  set ;  the  gentle  trium- 
phant music  overhead  of  the  larks  soaring  and  singing  in  the  sunshine. 
The  sea  and  the  shingle  were  all  sparkling,  while  great  bands  like  moon- 
light in  daylight  lay  white  and  brilliant  on  the  horizon  of  the  waters. 
The  very  stones  seemed  to  cry  out  with  a  lovely  Easter  hymn  of  praise  ; 
and  sound  and  sight  to  be  so  mingled  that  one  could  scarcely  tell  where 
one  began  or  the  other  ended. 

If  by  this  new  system  the  patient  teachers  cannot  give  everything  to 
their  pupils,  the  ripple  of  the  sea,  the  song  of  the  lark,  yet  they  can  do  veiy 
much  towards  it,  by  leading  the  children's  minds  to  receive  the  great  gifts 
of  nature  through  the  hearts  and  sympathy  of  others,  and  give  them  above 
all  that  best  and  dearest  gift  of  all  in  daily  life,  without  which  nature  itself 
fails  to  comfort  and  to  charm,  the  companionship  of  their  fellow«-cxeature8 
apd  of  intelligences  answering  and  responding  to  their  own. 

28—6 
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Althouoh  Charles  Bibdin  ,caiiDot  be  put  in  any  comparison  with  the 
**  Tbroo  Lyrisis/'  recently  discuflsed  in  this  Miigazioo,  ho  was  a  luau  wIicmk) 
genius  detkjirod  somothing  hotter  than  to  bo  hidden  in  the  obscnrity  whidi 
wo  observe  to  be  creeping  over  his  name.  In  the  first  placc»  he  had 
about  him  that  cachit  of  originality  which  is  the  primary  merit  of  a  writeirt 
what-eTer  be  hia  school ;  for  men  of  geuitis,  like  human  beings,  hare  eacJi 
a  face  of  their  own,  while  modlocrilies,  like  sheep  and  cattle,  can  only  Us 
diBtingtiished  irom  each  other  by  exports.  To  this  also  must  bo  nddcd, 
that  Dibdtn  exercised  a  lyrical  influence — made  an  individual  itnpresgion — 
hy  Bongs,  such  as  EogUsh  song- ^Titers  have  Bcarcely  eyer  attained.  No 
d<jnbtj  English  Mteraturo  contains  noble  songs, — some  of  the  noblest  that 
have  been  produced  since  the  myrtle- branch  went  round  from  singer  to 
singer — each  using  his  right  of  "  a  call  *'  by  passbg  it — at  the  banquets 
of  the  Greeks.  But  in  popular  songs,— songs  for  the  open  nir,  tho 
country-gathering,  the  supportable,  and  so  forth, — Engbuid  is  lose  ncli 
thttn  coimtries  which  have  never  rivalled  her  id  greater  things.  A  company 
of  Scotch  farmers,  or  working  men,  has  a  far  bettor  stock  of  ditties  to  dniw 
iipou  than  we  haughty  Southrons ;  nor  have  wo  any  poet  who  is  to  ft 
Londoner  what  Boranger  is  to  a  Parisian*  Unfortunately,  also,  tUi  b  a 
stat^  of  things  which  seems  at  present  to  bo  getting  worse  imdciid  of 
gettmg  better.  Music  has  become  eminently  moro  diffused  than  it  used 
to  bo,  and  good  music  has  enjoyed  a  share  of  this  improvement.  But  thci 
song-writer  proper,  instead  of  retaining  his  old  leadership,  has  sunk  into 
a  servant  of  the  composer.  Musicians  have  given  as  **  songs  vitb^ot 
words,'*  and  writers  have  given  us  what  wo  may  coll  words  without  80(DgS| 
— that  is  to  say,  words  that  do  not  deserve  to  be  called  songs,  or  lo  nuik 
in  literature  at  all,  but  are  mere  semi -mechanical  convomoncos  for  the  nsi> 
of  the  musical  artist  who  still  retains  the  faculty  of  creation.  6omi>tiiiief« 
indeed,  as  the  organs  hom'ly  remind  us,  both  words  and  melody  are  trtfch  ; 
but  wo  need  not  dwell  on  those  terrible  cnscs  just  now.  Wo  wonld  only 
say  that,  for  a  time,  the  song-writer's  power  has  beon  on  tho  wano.  Yol 
Moore  did  at  losBt  as  much  for  Irish  airs  a  ^  ;  oiid 

some  of  the  STiNeeteBt  of  the  old  Scotch  airs  n  bq 

for  tho  infinitely  powerful  and  infinitely  tender  kjs  to  which  P 
them,     Wo  have  all  heard  of  music  being  married  to  isunortiil  ^vis-e ;  i 
in  our  age  they  seem  to  have  gone  into  ilio  T>iv'^n*e  ronri. 
Now,  bnNidc?^  thiit  Charles  Di^ 

ceiality  for  thoso  sea-songs  by  wii .     .  .-^-  .  , ,     .    ,, 

romombidrcdi — ^ho  mm  abo  a  oompo«er  himself ;  in  this  i 
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not  only  from  Horace,  Bums,  and  Beranger,  but  from  most  other  lyrists 
of  eminence,  such  as  Scott  and  Campbell.  Indeed,  ho  arrived  at  song- 
writing  through  composition,  and  not  at  composition  through  song- writing. 
"  A  strong  and  intuitive  propensity  to  music,"  ho  says  in  his  autobiography, 
"modulated  my  mind,  and  cheated  it,  as  it  were,  into  poetry."*  ffis 
early  associations  were  favourable  to  him  in  this  respect.  Bom  at  South- 
ampton in  1745,  he  was  sent  young  to  Winchester,  with  some  ambitious 
views  towards  the  Church.  But  his  case  was  the  not  uncommon  one  of  a 
mistaken  parental  intention,  really  placing  a  youngster  in  conditions  har- 
monising with  his  natural  vocation.  The  genius  of  the  future  smger  of 
"Poor  Jack"  and  "Tom  Bowling"  was  awakened — curiously  enough — 
by  the  organ  of  a  cathedral.  The  boy  sang  in  anthems,  and  at  concerts, 
and  received  some  instmction  from  Fussell  the  organist.  He  began 
to  compose,  too,  at  fourteen,  when  he  produced  tiie  air,  "In  Every 
Fertile  Valley,"  which  afterwards  (in  1762)  contributed  to  the  success  of 
his  first  successful  piece,  the  pastoral  drama  of  The  Shepherd's  Artifice. 
His  musical  education,  however,  was  by  no  means  thorough,  and,  like 
some  other  men  of  talent  in  a  similar  predicament,  he  was  apt  to  overrate 
what  unassisted  nature  can  do.  He  spoke  slightingly  of  the  culture  of 
his  art ;  but  since  Mr.  Hogarth  assures  us  that  "  he  never  put  a  bass  to 
one  of  his  own  songs  without  committing  gross  and  palpable  errors, "j 
this  was  distinctly  a  pity  and  a  blunder.  However,  according  to  the 
same  critic,  his  instinct  of  melody  was  something  quite  rare  and  remark- 
able, so  the  gift  of  musical  genius  cannot  be  denied  him.  The  passion 
for  its  indulgence  filled  up  all  his  youth,  and  the  proper  studies  of  the 
venerable  foundation  of  Wykoham  appear  to  have  been  wholly  neglected 
by  him.  We  regret  to  say  that  in  one  of  his  writings  he  speaks  of 
Aristophanes  as  having  belonged  to  the  Middle  Comedy,  a  statement 
which  could  not  have  been  made  at  Winchester  College  in  that  rigid 
epoch  without  peril  of  flagellation. 

While  still  a  boy,  Bibdin  tumed  his  eyes  towards  London  as  the 
head-quarters  of  music  and  of  everything  else.  He  had  been  one  of  a 
family  of  eighteen,  and  among  the  eighteen  was  a  brother  much  older  than 
himself,  who  holds  an  important  place  in  his  biography,  besides  being 
worth  remembering  for  his  own  sake.  This  was  Captain  Thomas  Dibdin, 
— fkther  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Frognall  Dibdin,  the  bibliographer — a  stout 
seaman  of  superior  talents  and  character.  He  had  commanded  privateers 
with  distinguished  gallantry,  and  also  West  and  East  Indiamen,  in  days 
when  such  commands  required  qualities  not  inferior  to  those  of  an  officer 
of  the  Royal  Navy.  The  little  music-loving,  song-loving,  Winchester  boy 
looked  up  to  this  "  big  brother  "  with  a  mixture  of  fratemal  loyalty  and 
poetic  admiration.  He  was  weary  of  singing  anthems,  or  being  asked 
about  to.  amuse  parties  in  the  Cathedral  Close  or  the  officers*  camp; 
and  Captain  Thomas  urged  him  to  come  to  London,  and  promised  to 

♦  The  Profeisimcd  Life  of  Mr.  Charles  Dibdin,  written  by  Himelf    (1803.) 
t  Dibdin'e  Songe,    By  Qsorqb  HoaABTn.     (1842.) 
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iatrodaco  Him  to  friends  of  his  in  the  City  who  might  forwurd  his 
Not  a  doubt  but  this  kindness  of  his  brother  stamped  early  ou  yottug^ 
Dibdin  the  lovo  of  Bailors,  which  was,  long  afterwards,  to  make  iiiin 
celebrate  them  m  song ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  Captain  Bibdiii  wua 
the  original  of  his  fjimoua  **  Tom  Bowling,"  Bo  Charles  came  up  to 
London,  full  of  musical  ambition,  and  often,  bb  he  tells  ns,  played  tha 
congregation  out  of  St.  Bride's  before  he  was  sixteen  years  old. 

One  of  the  friends  to  whom  Charles  Dibdin  was  introduced  by  Lis 
brother,  was  Johnson,  the  music- publisher  of  Cheapside,      Jolmflon  did 
not  encourage  his  talents  much,  and  galled  the  ambitious  and  high-8piiito4j 
lad  by  setting  him  do\^Ti,  whenever  he  camo  to  the  shop,  to  tune  harpsicbo 
Captain  Dibdin,  too,  went  on  a  voyage  and  was  captured  by  a  Fn 
man-of-war  ;  and   his  City  friends  found  young   Charles  aomew*iiat 
independent  in  his  notions,  and  not  disposed  to  be  made  a  mere  amnsing 
boon- companion.     A  Mr.  Beranger,   with  whom  he  became  acquaint 
(perhaps  of  the  family  of  the  French  chansonnier,  who  had  relations  seil 
in  England,)  took  a  liking  to  him,  and  made  him  knoT^^n  to  Eich,   ilia 
manager  of  Co  vent  Garden,  and  other  personages  of  the  worlds  of  musiie^ 
and  the  drama.     He  plunged  eagerly  into  these  worlds.     **  The  tiiea 
and  the  opera  houses,'*  he  says,  *'  were  regions  of  enchantment  to  mc.  . 
I  havo  no  power  of  expression  that  can  give  tho  faintest  idea  of  what  I 
felt  when  I  heard  the  first  crash  of  an  overturo.      It  was,"  adds  he,  **  a 
great  era  for  music."      Gallnppi  was  in  England,  and  his  music  vorvj 
popular.     CoreUi  was  much  admired  and  studied.     And  England  hcTBcl 
had  Dr.  Ai'ue,  whose  genius  exercised  much  influence  over  Dibdiot  U> 
whom  he  was  personally  very  obliging,  and  by   whom   his  ttamo  ftod 
memory  wero  venerated.     The  success  of  Ame's  ArUtj:er3:ea  in  1702,  left 
Ganick  playing  to  empty  benches,  and  Garriek  mado  a  Umelj  lour  toj 
Italy,     Dibdin  began  that  year,  while  still  in  his  teens,  to  mako  ii  liti 
way.     He  was  already  a  pout,  composer,  and  singer,  and  he  soon  1 
an   actor.     Rich  taught   him   where  to  lay  what  he   used   to   call  th/sli 
''emphasy;"  and  when  Eich  was  succeeded  by  bis  son-in-law.  Beard, 
Dibdin  was  engaged  as  a  chorus-Einger  at  Covent  Garden.     For  the  copy- 1 
right  of  the  first  half*dozon  songs  he  sold,  he  got  only  three  guineas.   Ba 
Beard     enceuragod    him     to    write     The     Sfu^phrrd*s    Artijicc^ 
mentioned  as  his  earhest  success,    which  appeared  when  ho  was  only 
seventeen,  and  won  him  some  degree  of  roputation.      The  Bongs  in  ibis 
piece  (it  must  be  understood  that  we  are  looking  at  Dibdin  in  thiB  eMajfj 
from  a  Utt-ranj  point  of  view,)  are  poor ;  and  this  is  equally  tnio  of  i 
soDga  in  many  similar  pieces  which  followed*     Dibdin  bogan  by  tnilt 
tho  regiilar,  conventional,  feebly  epignunmatic,   insinoonJy  scntiroefi 
eighteenth  ccutory  manner.     Not  till  ho  was  about  forty  did  be  do  ju 
to  his  true  genius  in  tho  hearty,  humoroas,  and  genuinely  \mA^  naQticuLT' 
nongs,  on  which  his  reid  £unp  reatei. 

It  18  on  observation  as  old  as  Ciccro^s  time,  and  pmbably 
world  U  \PT\  iiiiwilling  to  admit  the  excellence  uf  Ihotkj  wh     : 
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thomsolves  in  more  ways  than  one.  Dibdin  was  a  composer,  at  whom 
riyal  composers  sneered;  a  singeri  and  therefore  keenly  scmtinized  by 
singers  ;  a  poet>  whom  other  writers  of  ballads  looked  at  askance  ;  and  an 
actor  whom  jealous  actors  positively  hated.  Yet  his  music  was  held  in 
respect  by  Ame ;  it  could  not  be  denied  that  he  had  a  baritone  voice  of 
sweet  and  mellow  quality ;  *  his  worst  songs  were  up  to  the  level  of  his 
time ;  and  he  undoubtedly  succeeded  as  an  actor  in  several  parts.  This 
variety,  however,  so  precociously  exhibited,  and  accompanied  by  energy 
of  character,  and,  as  we  guess  from  his  autobiography,  by  a  pretty  confi- 
dent self-appreciation  and  self-assertion,  goes  far  to  explain  the  antagonism 
which  he  excited  throughout  his  career.  His  theatrical  life,  whether  as 
author,  composer,  or  actor,  was  one  of  war, — ^war  with  managers,  actors, 
music-sellers,  and  nearly  everybody  else.  His  actor's  career  became  so 
intolerable  to  him  that  he  gave  up  acting  altogether.  He  quarrelled  with 
Golman,  when  Colman  succeeded  Beard  in  Covent  Garden.  And  his  seven 
years*  connection  with  Garrick  was  a  kind  of  seven  years*  war,  and  termi- 
nated in  a  rupture.  It  is  not  likely  that  Dibdin,  who  was,  beyond  dispute, 
an  able,  honest,  and  most  iitidustrious  man,  was  in  the  wrong  in  all  these 
cases ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  probable  that  he  was  invariably  in  the 
right.  Garrick,  unquestionably,  sometimes  treated  him  shabbily  and 
tyrannically;  and  there  is  evidence  enough  from  other  quarters  that 
the  great  actor,  though  capable  of  deeds  of  generosity,  was  morbidly  vain, 
and  apt  to  be  arrogant,  or  mean,  according  as  circumstances,  and  the 
characters  of  those  with  whom  he  was  dealing,  prompted  him  to  arrogance 
or  meanness.  Dibdin  was  a  struggling  man,  and  very  much  in  Garrick's 
power  ;  if  Dibdin  had  been  a  Churchill,  Garrick  would  have  crouched  to 
him  ;  if  he  had  been  a  Foote,  he  would  have  courted  him ;  if,  like  John 
Home,  he  had  been  the  favourite  of  a  Lord  Bute,  he  would  have  brought 
out  anything  he  pleased  to  write.  As  it  was,  he  disliked  Dibdin*s  inde- 
pendent temper,  and  did  not  do  justice  to  his  talents.  But  Dibdin  was  of 
great  service  to  Garrick,  both  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  Stratford 
Jubilee,  and  at  Drury  Lane. 

The  reader  would  not  thank  us  if  we  attempted  to  give  an  account  of 
the  many  musical  pieces  which  Dibdin  prepared  for  Dmiy  Lane,  Covent 
Garden,  the  Haymarket,  Sadlers'  Wells,  and  Banelagh,  between  1762, 
when  he  brought  out  The  8hep1terd*s  Artifice^  and  1787,  when  he  ceased  to 
write  for  the  stage.  They  are  now  only  of  antiquarian  interest,  except  for 
a  few  of  the  songs,  and  even  these  are  very  inferior  to  the  songs  of  a  later 
period.  His  first  sea-song,  '<  Blow  High,  Blow  Low,"  appeared  in  a  comic 
opera  called  The  SeragliOf  produced  at  Covent  (harden  in  the  winter  of 
1776.  But  before  he  ficurly  got  into  that  vein,  he  had  some  singular 
varieties  of  fortune  to  go  through.  And  he  also  passed  nearly  two  years 
of  the  period  preceding  the  war  with  France  which  rose  out  of  the  American 
War,  at  Nancy  in  Lorraine.    During  this  time  he  employed  himself  wisely 

*  Memoir,    By  Mb.  Gbobob  Hooabtq. 
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in  stadying  the  French  language  and  literature.  The  people  themsolyes 
he  did  not  by  any  means  love ;  and  it  was  with  a  hearty  goodwill  that  ho 
wrote  war-songs  against  them  when  the  great  straggle  began  towards  the 
close  of  the  century. 

Unpleasant  as  had  been  his  relations  to  managers  for  so  many  years, 
no  wonder  that  Dibdin  ardently  longed  to  have  a  theatre  of  his  own.  in 
the  course  of  his  musings  on  this  idea,  he  hit  upon  what  he  thought  an 
excellent  site  for  such  a  purpose  on  the  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
Music,  according  to  Dibdin,  had  altogether  degenerated  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Horsemanship  was  in  fashion.  Why  not,  thought  he, 
combine  the  stage  with  the  ring,  and  produce  entertainments  of  a  norel 
character  and  a  higher  class  ?  A  Colonel  West,  of  the  Guards,  to  whom 
the  ground  belonged,  was  favourable  to  him ;  proprietors  were  forth- 
coming ;  a  licence  was  obtained ;  and  there  arose,  in  duo  time,  the 
"  Royal  Circus,'* — now  represented  by  the  Surrey  Theatre  of  our  own 
day.  Colonel  West,  however,  died  ;  and  Dibdin  was  soon  embroiled  with 
his  colleagues.  It  will  amuse  the  reader,  and  illustrate  the  temper  of  the 
man,  if  we  quote  a  single  sentence  froin  his  autobiography  regarding  these 
persons : — **  While  the  leech,  KtonES,  was  sucking  tiie  blood  of  the 
proprietors,  and  fastening  on  the  concern,  the  serpent,  Gbxuajldi,  was 
coiled  up  till  a  proper  moment  should  arrive  to  seize  the  management." 
Who  can  tell  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  such  disputes  at  this  distance  of 
time  ?  or  are  they  worthy  subjects  of  research  ?  Of  other  men  with 
whom  he  had  differences,  Dibdin  always  speaks  with  an  obvious  wish  to 
do  justice  to  their  point  of  view,  even  under  irritation.  There  was  an 
instinct  of  intellectual  honesty  about  him  which  no  competent  critic  can 
mistake.  But  for  Hughes  and  Grimaldi  he  has  nothing  but  loathing ; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  was  one  of  the  quarrels  in  which 
he  was  in  the  right.  He  gave  up  all  connection  with  the  Circus,  the 
affairs  of  which  were  a  source  of  annoyance  to  him  for  years  after.  To 
us,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  most  interesting  fact  about  this  episode 
in  Dibdin*s  life  is  tiiat  his  song  **  Grog  and  Girls  '*  had  its  birth  at  the 
Royal  Circus : — 

A  sfiilor  and  an  honest  heart, 
Like  ship  and  helm,  are  ne'er  apart ; 
Tor  how  should  one  stem  wind  and  tide, 
If  t'other  should  rcfnsc  to  guide  ? 
With  that  she  fteely  cuts  the  waves. 
And  so  the  tar, 

When  dashing  waves  around  him  jar. 
Consults  his  heart,  and  danger  braves 
Where  duty  calls  ;  nor  asks  for  more 
Than  grog  aboard,  and  girl  ashore. 
♦  ♦  ♦  • 

Tib  not  that  in  the  hottest  fight 
The  mnrd'rooa  ball  will  sooner  light 
On  him  than  any  other  8pot» — 
To  fiwe  the  cannon  is  his  lot  s 
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He  must  of  dongen  have  his  Bhore. 

Bat  honest  tar, 

Though  fliv,  and  winds,  and  water  jar, 

Consults  his  heart,  and  shakes  off  care  j 

And  when  the  hattle's  heat  is  o'er. 

In  grog  aboard,  drinks  girl  ashore. 
Here  we  hare  not  absolutely  Dibdin*s  first  sea-song,  but  the  first  in 
which  his  peculiar  quality  shows  itself ;  a  something  simpler  and  more 
energetic  than  the  then  fashionable  type  of  song,  and  an  embodiment  of 
what  we  may  call  his  nautical  philosophy.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  he 
failed  to  establish  the  Circus,  and  was  thrown  more  and  more  upon  him- 
self alone.  But  he  had  another  catastrophe  to  meet  before  the  prosperous 
part  of  his  career  arrived.  He  planned,  and  began,  in  connection  with  a 
Mr.  Leroux,  a  Clerkenwell  justice,  a  theatre  in  St.  Pancras,  in  the  region 
now  covered  by  Somers  Town.  "  I  have  a  hundred  times,"  says  he, 
'<  compared  myself  to  an  ant,  that,  when  its  nest  is  destroyed,  never 
stands  lamenting  its  misfortunes,  but  gets  to  work  again,  and  either 
repairs  the  old  nest  or  begins  a  new  one.*'  The  new  speculation  was  to 
be  called  Helicon ;  and  the  courageous  singer  went  to  work  with  spirit, 
planted  poplars,  and  ran  up  a  building.  But  the  licence  was  refiised ; 
and,  to  crown  all, — ^Dibdin  having  been  called  away  to  Southampton  to 
attend  his  mother's  death-bed, — a  gale  of  wind  came  on,  and  blew  his 
unlucky  structure  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Leroux  completed  the  gale's  work 
by  helping  himself  to  the  debris  of  the  edifice. 

Never,  as  he  informs  us,  was  he  '*  so  completely  driven  into  a  comer 
as  at  this  period,"  and  it  was  now  1785,  his  fortieth  year.  He  had 
broken  off  relations  almost  entirely  with  all  the  theatres.  He  had  twice 
failed  to  establish  a  theatre  for  himself.  He  began  to  meditate  going  to 
India,  where  his  brother.  Captain  Dibdin,  who  had  become  master-attendant 
at  Nagore  and  a  man  of  some  property,  had  invited  him  to  join  him. 
The  good  captain  died  at  the  Cape,  soon  after  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking ;  but  fiiends  of  his  in  India  still  urged  Dibdin  to  come  out  and 
look  after  his  affairs.  To  raise  funds  for  the  voyage,  Dibdin  resolved  on 
making  a  tour  through  England  with  an  entertainment.  One  very  queer 
difficulty  beset  him  in  the  course  of  this  expedition — ^a  difficulty  which 
strongly  brings  home  to  one  the  vast  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our 
intercommunication  in  England  since  those  days.  He  was  constantly 
taken  for  an  impostor,  and  had  serious  difficulty  in  convincing  people  in 
the  country  towns  that  he  was  the  real  Mr.  Dibdin.  The  real  Mr.  Dibdin, 
he  was  told,  was  "  a  tall,  sallow,  thin  old  man,  with  a  wig,'*  whereas  he 
was  a  stoutish,  somewhat  joUy-looking  personage,  wearing  his  own  hair. 
One  old  tabby,  the  tea-table  oracle  of  Worcester,  told  him  plainly  in  the 
street  that  his  assertion  that  he  was  Mr.  Dibdin  was  a  falsity,  for  that  she 
had  seen  Mr.  Dibdin  at  Birmingham,  and  he  was  a  very  different-looking 
man.  The  Mayor  of  Nottingham  asked  if  he  came  with  drums  and  trum- 
pets, and  if  he  was  sure  his  entertainment  would  not  corrupt  the  apprentice 
boys  ?    Under  these  difficulties  Dibdin  still  pursued  his  tour,  and  pub* 
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lishod  an  account  of  it,  with  a  distinguished  subBcriptioii-Ugt.  He  non 
guld  aU  his  songs  to  iho  music-sollers,  that  he  might  start  for  the  Ea 
with  all  availaLle  fiinds^  and  tho  music -sellers  took  advantage  of  hia  position 
to  make  sordidly  mean  bargains  with  him ;  for  "  The  Waterman ;  or,  My 
Poll  and  My  Partner  Joe,"  they  gave  him  two  guineas ;  and  half  a  guinea 
for  the  famous  stave,  bo  familiar  to  our  grandfathers,  **  Nothing  like  Grog.'' 

In  1788  Charles  Dibdin  embarked  on  board  ship  in  the  riveri  and  hi^ 
first  discovery  was  that  the  captain  was  even  a  worse  character  to 
with  than  the  captain  with  whom  Fielding  had  sailed  for  Lisbon  thirty-^ 
years  before.  "  It  has  generally  been  a  carious  trait  in  my  fortmios,^ 
observes  Dibdin,  with  much  naivet4^,  in  recording  these  events,  ''  to  i 
with  men  whose  minds  were  full  of  depravity,  and  who  were  alike  stmngerw 
to  justice  and  humanity/'  If  half  what  he  tells  us  of  this  skipper  bo  troe 
— and  wo  know  no  reason  why  it  should  be  false — Dibdin  did  well  to  quit 
the  vessel  when  she  put  into  Torbay.  Ho  had  been  five  days  in  tho 
Channel  in  her,  and  this  five  days*  cruise  was  the  longest  ever  made  by 
this  our  most  popular  English  writer  of  sea-songs.  Five  days,  howeTcr, 
of  a  man  of  genius,  count  for  fifty  days  of  anybody  else ;  and  thoogh 
Dibdin  never  became  technically  accurate  in  his  use  of  sea-language,  ho 
had  a  very^  respectable  knowledge  of  it  for  a  landsman. 

Ha^dng  landed  at  Torbay — and  sunk  a  hundred  and  Mty  potuuls  to  no 
apparent  purpose — ^Dibdin  resumed  his  entertainments.     And  he  bfigili  j 
last  to  see  that  to  concentrate  himself  on  entertainments  was  his 
poUey.     He  resolved  to  do  so ;  and  also  opened  a  music-shop  for  the  i 
of  his  own  songs,  in  spite  of  the  rage  of  vulturous  music-sellers,  wh 
denounced  him  as  an  interloper.    His  entertainments  were  held  in  < 
places — the  establishment  being  always  called  Sans  Soui^,     He 
thorn  in  King  Street,  Covont  Garden,  with  one  called  The  Whim  of 
Moment ,  in  1768;  and  continued  tiiem,  first  in  tlic  Strand,  and  then 
a  httlo  theatre  which  ho  (at  last  I)  successfully  created  for  himself  In 
Leicester  Place.     The  years  from  1788  onwards  were  the  most  proeporoa 
and  the  most  productive,  as  far  as  quahty  is  concerned,  of  Charles  Dibdiu'd 
long  and  active  life*     His  best  uea- songs  nearly  all  appeared  in  thea 
entertainments,  the  very  names  of  which  are  forgotten  now.     Thus  ^*  Po 
Jack"  and  **The  Saiior^s  Sheet  -  Anchor  **  belong  to  The  Whim  of  l^# 
Moment:  *' The  Flowing  Can"  and  **Poor  Tom,  or  the  Sailor's  Epij 
taph"   to   The    Oddities   (1789);    **Jack   at    the  Windlass"    to    11 
Quizzes  (1792);   and  **  Yo,  heave  hoT*    to   The   Tour  to   Ute  I^nd 
End  (1798)*     These   entertainments  were  wholly  Dibdin's  own, 
invented  the  simplo  machinery  of  story,  which  was  the  vehiolo  for  Lis 
songs ;  wrote  the  songs,  and  set  them  to  music  himself ;  and  sang 
himself.     He  did  not  dress  in  character,  bat  appeared  before  his  and 
(a  pleasant-lookingt  gentlemanlike  man,  with  a  keen  dark  eye)  in  the  Ha 
coat,  white  waistcoat,  black  silk  stockbgs,  and  breeehest  of  thf»  old  r %ofi 
He  played  his  own  accompaniment  on  an  inatnimont — part  piano, 
otg/m — which  was  fitted  up  with  gongs  and  beUst  by  which  a  riMitiy  < 
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effect  could  be  produced  when  necessary.  Thus  the  amusement  was  an 
intellectual  one,  depending,  like  those  of  the  elder  Mathews  and  the  late 
Mr.  Albert  Smith,  on  the  performer's  individual  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments. But  its  influence  was  not  confined  within  its  own  limits,  nor  to 
amusement  strictly  so  called.  The  songs  which  Dibdin  wrote  and  sang 
there  winged  their  way  over  the  whole  country.  Great  singers  like 
Incledon,  who  almost  swore  by  Dibdin,  performed  them  to  delighted 
crowds.  They  were  heard  in  drawing-rooms  and  at  supper-tables,  in 
theatres  and  at  concerts.  And  as  the  mighty  Bevolutionary  War  pro* 
gressed,  and  England  wanned  into  a  red  heat  of  patriotic  pride  and  furious 
Anti-Chillicanism,  the  singer,  who  had  begun  as  a  rather  watery  Anacreon, 
rose  into  something  of  an  Alosdus  or  Tyrtaaus.  Crowds  list^ied  to  him 
with  the  eagerness  of  the  shades  gathering  round  Alcous,  in  Horace's 
&mous  ode : — 

Fagnas  et  exactos  tyransos 
Densnm  hnmeris  bibit  aore  Tolgiu. 

Dibdin  is,  indeed,  called  the  Tyrtnus  of  the  war  by  so  high  an  autho- 
rity as  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  1828.  He  had  then  been  just  nine  years 
dead.  The  praise  is  extravagant,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  valuable,  as  showing 
the  opinion  of  contemporaries. 

Up  to  this  period — ^that  of  the  revolutionary  virar — comparatively 
little  had  been  done  for  the  representation  of  any  side  of  naval  life  in  our 
hteratnre.  The  admirable  novels  of  Smollett  had  made  a  worthy  beginning, 
and  they  have  certainly  not  been  surpassed  since,  for  truthfulness,  shrewd- 
ness, and  a  broad  hearty  humour, — a  humour  always  vigorous  and  pungent, 
but  which  could  be, — as  in  the  description  of  the  last  hours  of  Commodore 
Trunnion — ^tender  also.  We  have  a  sea  song  or  two  earher  than  Smollett, 
such  as  the  lively  doggerel  on  the  action  in  which  Benbow  received  his 
death-wound ;  the  pleasant  comic  stanzas  of  Lord  Dorset  written  during  the 
Dutch  wars  of  the  Restoration ;  and  the  "  scurvy  tune,"  which  Stephano 
sings  in  thef  Tempest,  Nay,  we  may  remount  to  Chaucer's  "  Shipman  " 
for  proof  that  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  traditional  naval  character  of 
our  humourists  had  been  laid  down  in  our  literature  very  early : — 

And  certainly  he  was  a  good  felaw. 

Enl  many  a  dnnght  of  win  he  hadde  draw 

From  Bordenx  ward,  while  that  the  chapman  filcpe 

Of  nice  conscienoe  toke  he  no  kepe. 

*  •  *  • 

Hardy  he  was,  and  wise,  I  undertake  : 

With  many  a  tempest  hadde  his  herd  be  shake. 

Dibdin* may  thus  be  said  to  have  followed  up  a  tradition;  but — like 
the  Navy  itself  of  the  Great  War  for  that  matter— he  added  as  much  to  the 
tradition  as  he  derived  from  it.  And  this  was  natural  enough ;  for  although 
Abercrombie  and  Aboukir  must  never  be  forgotten,  the  naval  glories  of 
the  epoch  belonged  to  the  first  part  of  the  war,  as  the  military  glories  to 
the  conclusion  of  it.    The  battles  of  the  First  of  June,  ^,  Yincent, 
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Camperdown,  the  Nile,  and  TraftUgar,  were  all  fuuglit  uithin  loss  Uiati  a 
dozen  years.  Hence,  there  wag  a  perpetual  msphaticm  given  to  a  song- 
writer whose  forte  lay  in  naval  song  ;  besides  which,  Dibdin  Lad  oot  only 
seou  the  generation  of  Bodney,  but  could  remember  the  generation  of 
n&wke.  Luckily  too,  the  earliest  triumphs  of  the  successfiil  period  of  hlf 
career  were  made  with  nautical  songs,  with  "Poor  Jack,*'  and  "The 
Greenwich  Pensioner/*  the  latter  of  which  sold  more  than  ten  thousand 
copies,  just  at  the  time  his  entertainments  began.  In  "  Poor  Jack/*  ho 
strikes  the  charact<5ristic  chord  of  his  distinctive  lyrical  instrument : — 

D'ye  mind  me,  a  sailor  should  be  every  inch 

All  as  one  as  a  piece  of  the  ship, 
And  with  her  brave  tho  world  withoat  ofitcring  to  fliiii;]^ 

From  the  moniout  the  ancbor^e  a-trip. 
As  for  me,  iii  all  weathers,  all  dnies,  sidea,  and  cnd«. 

Nought's  a  trouble  from  duty  that  springs  ; 
For  my  heart  is  my  Poir^,  and  my  rhino's  my  friend's, 

And  as  for  my  Hfo^  ^tis  the  King's  : 
Even  when  my  time  comes,  no'cr  bolle^'e  me  so  soft 

Afl  for  grief  to  be  taken  nback, 
For  the  sumo  little  eherub  that  sits  up  aloft 

Will  look  out  a  good  berth  for  Poor  Jack  ! 

Wo  may  remark,  in  this  long  popular  song,  not  only  ita  homely  fresh- 
ness and  humour,  and  manly  moral  tone,  but  a  dramatic  power  ^hich 
was  of  the  essence  of  Dthdin's  genius.  He  had,  like  Bums  and  BtTangeTi 
though  in  an  inferior  degree^  (for  he  has  left  nothbg  etjaal  to  **TbG 
JoUy  Beggars,**  or  **  Lea  Souvenirs  da  Petiple,")  tho  power  uoi 
of  oxprosBing  an  emotion,  but  of  fcting,  in  form  and  colour,  a  ^ 
or  scene.  His  ideal  Jack  Tar  is  now  and  then  theatrical,— and  it  is  ihi 
reproach  of  the  modem  stage  that  we  say  **  theatrical'*  when  wo 
artificial  and  tmreal-  Nay,  v^hen  the  utilitarian  value  of  tho  soitgB  \ 
to  be  seen,  and  they  were  served  out  to  keep  up  patriotism  and  ^iispd 
mutinous  feeling, — like  lime-juice  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy, — a  eertaim 
fiictitioiis  character,  pointed  out  before  in  this  Magazbe,  eama  to  AtlnA 
to  them.  There  is^  in  fact,  somo  theatrical  exaggeration, — a  paiulipg  df 
tho  blue  doeperthan  the  blue  of  nature, — something  recalling  T,  P.  Cook#, 
rather  than  the  Navy,  to  men  who  really  know  tlie  Na^^y, — alioul 
ho  sea-songs  of  Dibdin.  Bat  this  does  not  belong  to  them  aoivcr* 
Uy ;  while,  to  resume  what  wo  were  saying  of  his  dramatic  farce, 
^B  distinct  from  his  theatrical  cleverness  and  the  results  of  his  IhfMktricnl 
assoeiatioQB,  his  Jack  Tar  is  a  living  iigiire*  He  did  not,  at  loait 
when  at  bis  best,  exhibit  a  mere  marionotte,  in  a  Guernsey  irock,  a 
pig- tail,  and  duck  Irowscra,  at  Sans  Sonet.  He  hold  sound  »-- --if_^ 
of  art»  **  A  ballad,'*  he  declares,  **  couijidorcd  as  a  lyric  d 
witliout  which  distinclio«u  it  has  but  litil 
jtoem,  and  demands  a  degree  of  genius 
taught  nor  explained  ;  and  for  tho  composition  of  mu 
force  and  effect  to  such  words,  the  mr  '  >  -  - 
butiistlc,  and  sooki  an  asylmn  in  the  i 
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lAfe^  by  Himself,  vol.  ill.,  p.  42.)    This  is  good  doctrinOi  and  in  his  best 

songs  he  carries  it  into  practice.     We  could  hardly  haye  a  better  specimen 

of  his  simpler  and  prettier  manner  than  the  one  we  shall  now  transcribe, 

Tiz.,  his 

LOVELY  NAN. 

Sweet  is  the  ship  that,  nndcr  sail, 
Spreads  her  white  bosom  to  the  gale  $ 

Sweet,  oh  !  sweet  the  flowing  can  ; 
Sweet  to  poise  the  labouring  oar. 
That  tags  us  to  o'ir  native  shore, 

When  the  boatswain  pipes  the  barge  to  man  ; 
Sweet  sailing  with  a  fay'ring  breeze  ; 
But  oh  !  much  sweeter  than  all  these, 

Is  Jack's  delight — his  loTcly  Nan. 

The  needle,  faithful  to  the  North, 
To  show  of  constancy  the  worth, 

A  curious  lesson  teaches  man : 
The  needle  time  may  rust,  the  squall 
Capsize  the  bhmacle  and  all. 

Let  seamanship  do  all  it  can  ; 
My  love  in  worth  shall  higher  rise, 
Nor  time  shall  rust,  nor  squalls  capsize. 

My  faith  and  truth  to  lovely  Nan. 

When  in  the  bilboes  I  was  penn'd 
For  serving  of  a  worthless  friend. 

And  every  creature  from  me  ran  ; 
No  ship  performing  quarantine 
Was  ever  so  deserted  seen, 

None  hail'd  me— woman,  cliild,  nor  man  ; 
But  though  false  firiendship's  sails  were  furlM, 
Though  cut  adrift  by  all  the  world, 

I'd  all  the  world  in  lovely  Nan. 

I  love  my  duty,  lore  my  friend, 
Love  truth  and  merit  to  defend. 

To  moan  their  loss  who  hazard  ran  ; 
I  love  to  take  an  honest  part, 
Love  beauty,  with  a  spotiess  heart. 

By  manners  love  to  show  the  man  i 
To  sail  through  life  by  honour's  breeze — 
'Twas  all  along  of  loving  these 

FiiBt  made  me  dote  on  lovely  Nan. 

Not  to  relish  this  pleasant  little  song  would  show  an  eqoal  want  of 
heart  and  ear.  It  has  natural  sentiment,  without  exaggeration ;  a  touch 
of  point,  without  epigrammatic  glitter ;  and  just  nautical  colour  enough, — 
a/avour  of  salt, — ^while  occasionally  Dibdin  almost  pedantically  affects  the 
technical  language  of  seamanship.  It  is  this  pedaoitry  that  betrays  him 
sometimes  into  blxmders  analogous  to  those  of  the  gentlemen  who  \cx\l 
quote  Latin  and  Greek  without  knowing  them.  Thus,  in  ''  Grieving's  a 
Folly" — a  hearty  rollicking  song  enough — ^we  find,— 

One  night  as  we  drore  with  two  reefs  in  the  main-saD, 
And  the  food  came  on  low'ring  upon  a  leo-ihare, 

Jock  went  up  aloft  for  to  hand  the  top  ga'nt-ftil, 
A  spray  winh'd  him  off,  and  wo  ne'er  saw  him  more. 
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But  tliij  top-gallant  eails  would  have  been  taken  in  long  bolbro  it  ( 
to  douHe-reefing  the  coui'sob  ; — unless,  to  bo  sure,  in  the  case  of  a  Torkkh 
Bquiuiron  we  once  saw  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  breeze  having 
freshened,  the  men  could  not  be  got  to  go  aloft  for  that  purpoBO,  and  tho 
officers  had  to  cut  away  tho  whole  busmess  with  axes  or  tomahawks. 
Again,  in  "  Saturday  Night,"  tho  bard  informs  ns,  that, — 

For  all  tho  world  just  like  iho  ro|^K^a  aboard  a  ship*-* 
Each  man's  rigged  out 
A  vessel  stout, 
To  tiikfj  for  life  a  trip. 

Tbo  ehrouds,  the  stap,  the  braces, 
Arij  joys,  aud  hopes,  and  fears  j 
Tho  lialUmrda,  sheets,  and  traces, 
StilJ,  as  each  pass  ton  vccrt. 
And  whitu  pre v (dig, 
Direct  the  sails, 
As  on  the  sea  of  life  he  steers. 

Yet  tho  halliards  and  sheets  have  nothing  to  do  with  directing  the  Bdk, 
srhilo  the  braees^  to  which  he  assigns  a  diflferent  net  ot  functiona,  liare, 
**  Sheet "  seems  an  unlucky  word  for  song- writers.  Allan  Camuxighaiii« 
in  a  weU-kno^^-n  song,  talks  of — 

A  wet  slieet  and  a  flowing  sea, 
evidently  not  knowing   that   a    sheet  is   a  rope,      '*  Honest  AIlan*i 
whole  stanza,  however,  is  absurd,  for  his  ship  is  flymg  before  a  wind  thai 
follows  fast,  and  ho  makes  her  leave  old  England  **on  the  lee/*     A  ; 
more  extnvordinary  error  of  Dibdin's  occurs  in  *'  The  Token  "  ; — 

The  breeze  was  frosb,  the  ship  in  nia^g^ 
Each  breaker  husb'd,  the  shore  a  baxc, 
When  Jack  no  more  on  duty  caird, 
Mia  tme  lore^a  tokens  orerhaard. 

8urely  a  man  who  took  so  mtieh  interest  in  sailors,  and  wrote  8o  maeh 
about  them,  must  have  known  what  a  ship's  being  "  m  stays  **  laeMii  ? 
Oar  next  sample  is  more  excusable  : — 

The  fqoall  tore  the  nmm*sail  to  shivers, 
Helm  a-wcather  the  hoarse  boatswain  cries, 

— though  Dibdin  ought  to  have  known  that  conninfi  tho  ship  is  no  parti 
the  duty  of  a  boatswain. 

More  mmute  criticism  would  easily  find  other  slips  of  this  kind. 
on  the  whole,  they  interfere  very  little  with  tho  merit  of  Dibdin's  eoogi^ 
^*hich  though  accepted  and  enjoyed  among  sailors,  were  sUll  more  din^clij 
addressed  to  the  world  at  large,  before  whoso  eyes  they  held  up  a  good  idW 
of  the  nautictd  character  and  so  strengthened  the  popularity  of  tho  eenriee< 
When  we  consider  what  that  ideal  was,  and  how  broad  the  hamour  In  ih«  tan* 
shiue  of  which  Dibdin  set  it  forth,  we  feel  that  onr  lot  has  been  cost  tippa  • 
much  more  rigid  generation,  Tho  vii-tues  of  Dibdin's  bluegack*! 
^d,  above  ail,  professional  virtues.  He  is  to  be  loyal,  brave,  ohei  r  ^  ,  .i 
gt  generous ;  but  his  mcfralit^  io  other  respects  is  isosl  bdulgc 
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viewed.  It  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  conrse  that  he  shall  squander  his 
pay  upon  '*  Grog  and  Girls ;  *'  and  all  that  possible  improyement  in  his  con- 
dition which  onr  Sailors*  Homes,  &c.,  are  established  to  effect,  is  totally 
ignored.     <'  Jack  in  his  Element "  sings  to  the  following  tone : — 

I'yo  a  spanking  wife  at  Portsmonth  Gates, 

A  pigmy  at  Goree, 
An  orange-tawny  np  the  Straits, 

A  black  at  St  Lnde  : 
Thus,  whatsomedoTer  coarse  I  bend, 

I  load  a  jovial  life, 
In  OTCiy  mess  I  find  a  friend, 

In  every  port  a  wife. 
♦  *  *  * 

Thus  be  we  sailors  all  the  go. 

On  fortune's  sea  we  rub  ; 
We  works  and  loves,  and  fights  the  foe, 

And  drinks  the  generous  bub. 
Storms  that  the  masts  to  splinters  rend. 

Can't  shake  our  jovial  life ; 
In  eveiy  mess  we  find  a  friend. 

In  eveiy  port  a  wife. 

Those  whose  nayal  experience  is  old  enough  to  reach  back  to  the 
time  when  Trafalgar  men  were  still  to  be  found  afloat,  are  not  likely  to 
forget  the  legends  of  the  age  which  Dibdin  painted.  The  Navy  had  a 
system  of  ethics  of  its  own  which  might  well  appal  Exeter  Hall — though, 
we  venture  to  say,  that  it  was  less  corrupting  than  many  a  fashionable 
novel  of  our  own  time.  "  The  Service  "  and  its  efficiency  was  pretty  well 
all  that  commanding  officers  took  into  consideration  ;  and  for  the  rest  they 
were  content  to  hope  with  Nelson,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  there  was  a 
large  allowance  made  for  them  in  the  other  world.  They  flogged  a  man, 
not  for  drunkenness,  but  for  being  drunk  on  duty.  That  he  should  get 
drunk  on  shore  was  accepted  as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  Indeed,  we  are 
ourselves  old  enough  to  remember  a  seaman  serving  afloat,  who  regularly, 
as  the  anniversary  of  a  fiamous  action  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  came 
round,  used  to  appear  on  the  quarter-deck  and  respectfully  ask  permission 
to  get  drunk  f  Never  did  the  worthy  man  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  his 
captain's  indulgence.  As  for  Poll  and  Nan,  the  captains  of  the  old  school 
were  equally  tolerant.  If  a  lass*s  fingers  were  pretty,  they  did  not  look 
too  closely  at  them  for  a  wedding  ring ;  and  our  ships  swarmed  in  harbour 
with  the  "wives,"  "  aunts,"  "  sisters,"  and  "  cousins  "  of  all  hands.  These 
respectable  family  appellations  were  the  **  homage,"  to  use  Rochefoucauld's 
famous  maxim,  that  the  service  paid  to  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
country.  And  if  you  asked  a  captain  about  it  all,  he  could  only  shrug  his 
shoulders  and  say,  "  What  am  I  to  do  ?  If  the  men  go  ashore,  I  shall  lose 
a  lot  of  them ;  and  the  ship  must  be  manned."  In  a  certain  case,  where 
two  men-of-war  were  lying  together — at  Bpithead,  if  our  memory  serves  us 
— ^the  captain  of  one  of  them  set  his  &ce  against  this  flux  of  visitors,  while 
his  neighbour  permitted  it  freely.  In  an  hour  or  two  the  crew  of  the 
inhospitable  gentleman's  vessel  were  in  a  state  of  mutmy,  and  be  hurried 
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oflt  m  great  excitomoat  to  report  tbe  fact  to  tho  port  ftdmimi    The  port 

i|dmiral  belonged  to  **tlio  old  scKaol  '*  himself,  and  acled  y^i'     '  Q. 

wthc  moment  he  know  the  circumstances,  he  boigtod  a  Bignal,  *'  •     .  '^u 

from  tho  '  Yengeaneo  ^  to  ho  sent  to  the  '  Bellerophoo/  "  ojid  order  was 

mpeediiy  restored.     Such  was  the  Navy  of  which  Bibdin  was  at  once  tho 

RfTftBeufl  and  the  Anacrcon.     He  pei-formed  both  parts  with  spirit;  and 

one  cannot  wonder  that  the  Hannah  Mor^  Bcbool  ehould  have  protested 

against  such  a  bard's  being  countenanced  by  the  Govemment.    Dibdin  wii« 

put  in  the  index,  in  the  very  first  Issue  of  tracts  produced  by  the  eraa* 

gelical  reaction  of  the  close  of  the  last  century.     That  reaction  told  upon 

tho  navy  as  everywhere  else ;  hut  the  decay  of  Dibdin's  infincnce  there 

has  been  loss  due  to  it,  than  to  the  wider  changes  comprehended  in  a  trail- 

Bition  firom  war  to  peace,  from  saihng- ships  to  steamers  and  ironclads. 

His  sca-Bongs  are  in  great  part  war-songs^  which  in  time  of  peace  lose  their 

Lintereat ;  they  are  also,  in  great  part,  songa  of  an  epoch  and  a  schooL  Ho 

■does  not  reach  the  standard  of  a  singer  for  all  time,  though  he  is  a  genuine 

■rlinger  within  his  range,  and  allowing  for  his  limitations. 

'         In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  however,  Bibdin  was  unquestionably  a 

power,  and  a  beneficent  and  patriotic  one.     Ho  was  so  fertile  that  he 

L  declares  himself  to  have  written  nine  hundred  songs  ;  and  so  punctual  and 

■energetic  in  hia  business  that  **  no  apology,"  he  assures  us,  ♦'  was  ever 

naade  for  his  non-attendance  "  during  two-and-forty  yeai-g.     He  aaaertiit 

■likewise,  at  a  period  when  no  such  assertion  could  have  been  falsely  isade 

I  with  impunity,  that  his  *'  songs  had  been  quoted  in  mutinies  to  the  festo* 

I  Xfttion  of  order  and  discipline,'*     But  the  proof  D  o  asanAnti- 

F  Jacobin  and  Anti-Gallican  winter  was  real  and  is  his  having 

received  a  pension  in  1803  from  Pitt's  Government, — a  Government  slow 

i  to  acknowledge  literary  merit ;  and  tho  Scotch  department  of  which,  a  few 

pjears  before,  had  allowed  Burns  to  live  and  die  a  ganger.     This  pension 

of  200/.  was  withdrawn  by  tho  administration  which  followed,  and  only  a 

-  part  of  it  restored  not  long  before  his  death,  in  1814,     Om  supposed 

1  reason  of  this  was  his  pubhcation  of  a  song  pleading  tho  cause  oif  the 

I  •*  hardy  tars,**  whose  sufferings  were  much  lesa  interesting  to  theAdmimlt^ 

I  than  their  enthusiasm  when  needed  for  service.     But,  as  ikr  as  we  Imow* 

I  this  explanation  is  conjectural,     Dibdin  wus  probnbty  only  sac-rifieed,  Bkt 

■  Beorcs  of  the   gallant  lellows  whoso  prowess  ho  celebrated  and  whoM 

■  leisure  he  cheered,  to  his  want  of  parlmmentary  or  family  connoctioos. 
I  Bo  that  as  it  may,  the  loss  was  disastrous  to  him,  and  ho  found  it  impoth 
I  iiblo  to  regain  his  position.  He  hi^  sold  his  theatre  on  the  strengili  of 
I  the  pension*  in  180G,  and  retired  to  Cranford.  Ho  was  forced  to  rosmtio 
I  his  entertainments  and  again  to  open  a  music*shap  in  1808,  in  his  aiJily- 
I  third  year,^ — he  who  had  begun  public  life  while  he  was  sUll  in  a  Jaekol  I 
I  After  a  struggle,  the  long  career  of  tho  veteran— itself  no  bad  counterpart 
f  of  the  stormy  and  strifoful  career  of  the  imm-of^wojr's  men — the  "Tbiii 

Toughs**  and   **  Tom  Tackles/'  whom  he  sang— ended  in  bankniptey^ 
A  8ubsert|)tion  was  raised  for  him  ia  1810»  and  on  the  amull  proeocdii  of 
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this  he  again  went  into  retirement  in  Arlington  Street,  Camden  Town. 
Paralysis  came  upon  him  the  year  before  his  death,  and  he  died  on 
July  25,  1814,  after  a  period  of  bodily  helplessness,  and,  we  fear,  of 
privation.  The  Oeniletnan's  Magazine,  in  recording  the  event,  speaks  ol 
**  the  influence  of  his  songs  upon  our  gallant  tars  '*  as  an  acknowledged 
and  familiar  fact.  Of  his  private  life  it  says  that  he  was  '*  improvident,*' 
but  his  improvidence,  it  adds,  '*  chiefly  appeared  in  a  too  hospitable  stylo 
of  living,"  for  <<  he  was  never  a  gamester,  nor  addicted  to  the  bottle." 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot  speak  of  his  domestic  life  with  com- 
mendation. He  had  excellent  qualities,  as  has  been  amply  shown  already, 
and  he  did  good  service  in  his  time  to  England  and  English  Hterature. 
But  in  a  professed  biographical  sketch  it  is  wrong  to  omit  any  important 
feature  of  a  man's  histozy ;  and  it  must  be  honestly  narrated  of  Charles 
Dibdin,  that  after  his  first  marriage  he  formed  an  illicit  connection  with  a 
chorus-singer  at  Drury  Lane,  Mrs.  Davenet,  by  whom  he  was  father  of 
Charles  and  Thomas  Dibdin,  also  song- writers  and  dramatists ;  and  that 
he  deserted  his  mistress  for  another  woman,  as  he  had  deflorted  his 
wife  for  his  first  mistress.*  He  afterwards  married  the  saooewor  of 
Mrs.  Davenet,  who,  as  well  as  her  daughter,  sorvived  him.  To  them,  it 
must  be  added,  he  was  constant  and  tender ;  and  they  placed  on  bis 
modest  tombstone,  in  St.  Martin's,  Camden  Town,  the  celebrated  verses 
from  his  "  Tom  Bowling : " — 

His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beauty, 

His  heart  was  kind  and  soft, 
Faithf  nl,  below,  he  did  his  dnfy. 

But  now  he 's  gonie  aloft. 

To  part  of  this  high  praise  Dibdin  was  certainly  entitled  ;  and  there 
are  many  epitaphs  which  are  wholly  false.  He  rests  in  a  bleak  church- 
yard, now  closed,— originally  a  colony  of  the  dead  removed  from  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin's  to  that  of  St.  Pancras,  and  situated  just  on  the  north 
side  of  Pratt  Street,  Camden  Town.  His  monument,  enclosed  in  a  railing, 
stands  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre,  and  close  to  a  somewhat  dismal 
willow  tree.  Aji  admirer  planted  a  bay-tree  at  the  head  of  the  grave  a  few 
years  ago ;  but  according  to  <<  the  gardener  of  that  ground  "  it  does  not 
thrive, — ^perhaps  from  some  occult  sympathy  with  the  waning  renown  of 
'<  the  poor  inhabitant  below."  Let  us  hope  that  there  is  a  period  of  renewed 
life  in  store  for  the  bay  and  the  singer.  Dibdin's  songs  and  memory 
are  things  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  let  die, — ^the  rather  Uiat  a  Dibdin 
for  Ironclads  is  a  kind  of  poet  whom  we  are  not  likely  to  see  arise  during 
the  remainder  of  our  pilgrimage. 

♦  Memoir  by  George  Hooarth,  p.  xxii.,  xxiii.  •*  I  never  offended  my  father  in 
my  life  ..."  writes  Thomas  Dibdin  in  his  Antobiography,  "...  bnt  I 
never  received  a  shilling  from  him."    (VoL  ii.,  p.  226.) 
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That  which  a  man  Bowothi  that  ahal]  ho  ako  reap. 
I  .a. 

CHAPTER  L 

A  VON  H  0  E, 

HAT  vrbjch  strikes  a  fdrelgnor  most 
in  the  general  aspect  of  EDgland  iil 
the  ovidonce  of  the  long  abBenca  of 
straggle  and  war  shown  bj  the  nn- 
wnUed  villages,  the  scattered  cottages, 
the  undefended  comitij- houses.     In 
Germany  the  traveller  crosses  mile 
after  mile  of  cultivated  land  wilhoutJ 
a   habitation,    then    he    reaches   nj 
miserable  mass  of  wretched  streets,] 
,shut  in  by  confining  walls  wnth  an 
armed  gateway,  and  a  castle  which 
has   either  been   at  perpetual  war 
with  the  village,  or  its  moat  exacting 
protector.     In  France,  in  the  same 
way,  the  cottagas  seem  to  have  clung 
together  like  sheep  for  help,  under 
the  shelter  of  some  seigneur  who  has 
too  often  been  their  worst  foe. 
In  England  every  man  has  lived  so  long  under  the  shadow  of  his 
own  apple -tree  and  gooseberry -bush,  that  wo  have  forgotten  how  much 
wretchedness  wo  have  been  spared.     As  an  old  soldier  who  had  been  in 
most  of  the  later  European  wars  once  said,  pointing  to  the  trunk  of  an  i 
old  white  rose  against  a  cottage  which  certainly  htwl  not  attained  such  * 
a  size  under  a  himdred  years,  **  Tiens  I  "  said  he,  '*  what  a  tale  that  tells  t 
Oh,  if  you  could  conceive  the  havoc  when  £riend  »s  well  as  foe  cuts  and  < 
tears  down  for  fuel,  and  pillages  for  food,  even  if  he  pays !  but  you  havoj 
1  ever  heard  or  seen  such  things  in  England,  and  do  not  OTen  know  ] 
much  yon  have  to  be  thankfiil  for  1  '* 

There  is  one  district,  howetori  even  in  England,  whicb  was  so  well 
fought  over  at  the  time  of  our  last  trial  of  the  kind,  that  even  yet  cannon* 
balls  and  bits  of  armour  (strange  combination  for  our  ideas  of  war)  are 
turned  up  by  the  plough.      The  old  manor-houses  are  foU  of  paper!  ■ 
connected  with  the  period :  old  portraits,  carious  tombs,  brasses,  reliei  i 
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of  all  kinds  abound.  It  is  a  very  historical  region  ;  the  stirring  natnre  of 
the  events  has  left  such  impress  on  the  country  that  they  are  still  its 
most  important  feature,  and  no  modem  manufacturing  towns  nor  trim 
*<  gentlemen's  seats  "  have  as  yet  laid  waste  the  old  memories.  Two 
hundred  years  ha^e  pretty  nearly  effaced  the  traces  of  the  civil  wars 
elsewhere,  but  looking  over  the  wide  plain  which  stretches  far  and  fertile 
in  the  centre  of  England,  one  cannot  but  think  continually  of  the  fierce 
fights  which  once  raged  there. 

A  number  of  promontories  or  headlands,  many  miles  apart,  stand  out 
in  the  sea  of  plain,  flat  as  the  sea  itself,  and  where  it  must  once  have 
rolled.  On  one  **  the  king  '*  occupied  a  camp ;  another  was  the  look-out  of 
Cromwell ;  far  off  is  a  lone  house  which  was  defended  by  a  lady  and  can- 
nonaded in  no  chivalrous  spirit  by  Prince  Rupert ;  on  a  fourth  was  fought 
one  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  war ;  while  at  Avonhoe  He  the 
foundations  and  remains  of*  rather  a  large  manor-house,  fortified  by  its 
owner,  '*  a  most  true  and  loyal  gentleman,"  taken  after  a  regular  siege 
by  "  Colonel  Cromwell,'*  and  burnt  down  on  the  approach  of  the  king's 
forces.     It  had  been  rebuilt  and  again  pulled  down  in  later  times. 

In  the  excessive  flatness  of  the  valley  a  small  eminence  tells,  and 
though  hardly  to  be  called  a  hill  in  a  really  hilly  country,  there  was 
something  very  beautiful  in  the  Httle  headland,  which  stood  out  boldly 
with  a  steep  side  to  the  plain.  The  remains  of  an  old  avenue  of  very 
large  trees  led  along  the  top  of  the  hill  to  where  once  the  house  had  stood, 
with  its  terraces  and  gardens  all  plainly  marked  in  the  great  green  carpet 
of  grass,  but  hardly  a  stone  of  which  remained  one  on  another.  Behind  it 
stood  a  beautiful  and  elaborately  carved  church,  strangely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  few  wretched  scattered  cottages  which  were  all  that  remained  of 
the  little  settlement.  It  looked  more  like  a  dainty  college  chapel  than  a 
village  church,  and  though  utterly  neglected,  and  in  some  places  almost 
ruinous,  the  carved  woodwork,  the  altar,  tombs,  brasses,  and  stone 
canopies,  the  painted  glass  of  the  enormous  Henry  YII.  windows,  testified 
to  the  former  grandeur  of  the  family  who  had  reared  it. 

The  great  house  stood  back  a  little  with  its  dependencies  (God*s 
house  included),  and  sheltered  from  the  wind ;  but  on  the  extreme  point 
of  the  hill,  in  the  most  exposed  place  it  could  find,  stood  a  little  old 
farmhouse,  so  small  indeed  that  nowadays  it  would  hardly  rank  above 
a  cottage.  The  time  for  small  kingdoms  is  evidently  at  an  end.  Of 
how  many  sovereignties  are  England  and  France  composed,  not  to 
mention  the  Italy  and  Germany  which  we  have  seen  grow  up  under  our 
own  eyes  ?  The  big  rat  is  eating  out  the  little  rat  everywhere,  and  the 
little  mill  and  the  small  farm  are  fast  going  the  way  of  the  Dukes  of 
Parma  and  the  Kings  of  Hanover. 

Benyam,  that  is  Benjamin  the  son  of  Amaziah  (his  surname, 
Pangboume,  might  as  well  have  not  existed,  for  it  was  never  used),  *  the 

*  Surnames  fifty  years  ago  were  almost  as  uncommon  in  the  district  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Flantagenets. 
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fiirmer  who  lived  ai  Hawk*B  Hill,  bad  about  forlj  ncreSi  and  raWd  Llmetelf 
and  Lib  position  highly.     In  tko60  days  tht^re  were  taw  people  to  dUpcito  U 
within  rLiich,  and  thostj  few  ho  looked  down  iiponi  none  the  lem  that  then  i 
wad  a  cloud  upon  hls^  house.    His  daughter  had  come  buck  with  zi  child  after] 
having  been  out  m  dairymaid  for  two  or  Ihi'ee  years.     She  bad  origiuiillj  I 
gone  to  a  squire's  house  in  the  neigbourhood,  bat  had  been  Bent  down  hx 
into  the  noilh  to  some  relations  of  the  family.      When   she    rctcuned 
home  she  would  give  no  txplanation,  made  no  exciiaes  for  herBelf*  wouM' 
Usten  to  no  reproof^  but  was  Bulleu  and  obstinate  like  her   father.     Sht 
waa  a  tall,  strong-made  woman,  with  very  hand&ome  features,  but  a  fi«roe 
expression^  and  those  determined  cold  blue  eyes  which  are  so  mnch  mot^ 
alarming  than  dark  ones,  because  the  lightning  does  not  gather  and  1 
and  go  out,  but  broods  and  hves  on. 

After  the  first  burst  of  passion  waB  over,  Benyam  was  rather  glad  ie 
have  her  home  again.  One  son  had  died,  and  another  had  wandered  oS  \ 
to  seek  his  fortune,  and  he  wanted  help  with  the  cows^ — it  saved  a  dairy- 
maid. The  butter,  which  is  the  staple  of  the  county,  was  parkod  in 
baskets  and  left  overnight  under  a  hedge,  for  the  carrier  to  pick  up  in  hit 
rounds,  for  the  consumption  of  some  distant  great  town»  and  the  primitifv 
manners  of  the  district  made  it  as  safe  as  in  the  locked  dairy,  whitfi 
Cecily  had  again  returned  to  the  skimming  and  washing  and  shaping  tad 
stirring  which  make  women's  lives  in  dairy  countries  go  hard — ^^Ibr 
butter  is  a  very  peqincketty  thing,"  as  Mrs*  J^enyam  often  observed,  *•  i 
very  often  doesn't  como  as  it  did  a  ought  to." 

It  was  a  cold  stormy  winter's  morning,  with  a  threatening 
ftnd  she  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  shop.  The  only  opening  Cor  lliii 
important  f^phore  of  action  was  a  wretched  huckster's  in  a  wretclifd 
village  some  four  miles  oSf  to  be  reached  only  over  the  Eeld-roads  and 
across  a  wild  sort  of  half  conunon,  half  moor,  called  the  **  BeeoliJ*  ||  wafl 
an  onting,  however,  that  ^Irs»  Benyam  by  no  means  liked  Ui  Inso,  far  it 
was  the  single  oeeai^ion  on  which  she  saw  the  outside  world,  bke 
generally  rode  on  a  cart-horse  in  state,  as  beEtted  the  wife  of  a  farSMr*  a 
lady  of  distinction ;  but  the  nag  was  lame,  and  she  had  waited  tOl 
supplies  had  run  rather  short  of  the  few  things  they  required  whicii  iboj 
did  not  either  grow  or  make  for  themselves* 

**  You'll  ha'  snow  before  night  and  be  cotched»*'  said  Bei^yam«  VoQidj, 
as  he  saw  her  preparing  to  depart. 

**  You'd  best  not  go  to-day»  mother,**  said  Cecily,  looking  onl 
grey  weather,  which  was  gathering  over  the  wide  view  at  their  (v*:U 

**  Ye  both  on  ye  want  to  rob  mo  my  outing,"  answered  the  old 
BOittly. 

Cecily  had  made  an  effort  in  offering  to  go,  for  §hA  h^ar' 
being  seen  in  Uio  village,  and  aho  turned  away  ^vr"-  ^**  ^^"'*  *■ 
thus  met. 

ller  bi  "  I  !it  broad-shouldered  cb  i 

get  into  Lu  into  the  room  as  hi.n  nt 
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there  was  no  gleam  of  tenderness  on  his  mother's  face.  He  had  got  hold 
of  the  stocking  which  she  was  knitting,  she  snatched  it  from  him  and  gave 
him  a  violent  slap  ;  the  boy's  look  at  her  was  more  of  anger  than  fear 
before  he  burst  into  a  sob  of  pain,  and  his  grandfather  calling  out,  <'  if 
the  little  devil  didn't  hold  his  tongue  he'd  wring  his  neck  for  'im,"  Cecily 
carried  him  off  struggling  and  screaming,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  empty 
house -place.     It  was  not  a  happy  household  at  Hawk's  Hill. 

Mrs.  Benyam  had  been  rather  late  in  starting ;  the  snow  held  off 
longer  than  they  expected,  but  towards  evening  it  began  to  fall,  in  large 
slow  ffakes  at  first,  then  faster  and  faster,  and  a  driving  wind  arose — ^the 
pitiless,  searching  blast  which  takes  away  the  courage  to  fight  for  life 
with  the  snow. 

"  Don't  ye  see  her  a  coming  ?  *'  said  Cecily,  as  she  stood  watching  the 
thick  fiakes,  which  shut  out  even  the  grey  sky,  while  her  father  came  in 
once  or  twice  as  he  drove  the  sheep  into  shelter  and  foddered  the  cows, 
as  if  he  expected  by  some  sort  of  magic  to  find  his  wife  within. 

'*  She's  stopped  at  the  shop,"  he  said,  decidedly,  as  he  stood  running 
his  fingers  through  his  wet  hair,  evidently  not  liking  to  face  the  question 
or  the  storm. 

Cecily  shook  her  head.  **  The  snow  didn't  begin  till  she'd  a  started 
hum,"  she  said.  **  I'll  go  up  to  the  Church  cottages.  Simon  Martin  the 
ratcatcher  were  there  at  his  daughter's,  and  the  dogs  along  wi'  him,  and 
I'll  axe  him  for  to  go  with  ye,  and  Jared  mun  be  made  ring  the 
storm-bell." 

It  was  a  struggle  to  fight  her  way,  even  when  she  reached  the  com- 
parative sheltei  of  the  avenue  to  the  church  :  the  cutting  wind  seemed  to 
pierce  into  her  like  a  knife. 

It  was  hard  work  to  rout  out  old  Jared  the  sexton.  "Storm- 
bells  !  There  ain't  no  need  o'  storm-bells,  not  yet,"  said  be,  sullenly. 
But  she  insisted,  and  presently  the  strange  weird  sound  of  the  bells 
rung  backwards — a  sort  of  tocsin  to  guide  the  wanderers  over  the 
"  Seech  " — arose  in  the  dark  air.  But  Mrs.  Benyam  did  not  appear.  At 
length,  as  the  night  fell,  the  wind  lulled,  and  a  splendid  moon  arose-^— 
which,  reflected  from  the  brilUant  new-fallen  snow,  made  eveiything  as 
bright  as  by  day,  but  with  a  sad,  cold,  strange  look,  like  the  features  of  a 
face  one  knows  and  loves  changed  and  set  by  death.  Benyam  by  this 
time  had  been  round  to  the  cottages,  and  collected  two  or  three  men  to 
help  him.  They  were  wet  and  tired  after  a  hard  day's  work,  but,  with 
that  unconscious  self-sacrifice  which  is  so  touching  among  the  poor,  no 
man  refused  the  risk  or  the  pains  for  his  neighbour.  Keener  senses  than 
theirs,  however,  were  wanted  in  the  difficult  work. 

"  Quick,"  said  her  master  to  a  shaggy- sheep-dog,  small  and  light  and 
wiry,  and  who  looked  far  the  most  sensible  and  sagacious  of  the  company, 
<<  search,  lass,  search!"  and  she  set  to  work  in  a  most  business-like 
manner.  It  was  a  toilsome  task ;  the  snow  had  hardly  had  time  to 
harden,  and  they  sank  sometimes  up  to  the  waist  in  the  drifts,  while  the 
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cniel,  Temor€«le8S  wMk  fleecy  bed  lay  so  pure,  so  lighlp  bo  izmoceiii,  u 
if  it  were  the  moBl  harmless  thiug  in  creation. 

At  length  tbc^y  reached  the  **  Seech/'  a  wide  dreary  open  sedgy  moor- 
land, across  which  the  cold  drifts  were  driven*  without  any  break  qt  pro- 
tection. It  is  now  enclosed  and  converted  into  rich  corn-fields  ;  but  igtl* 
culture  had  not  much  changed  the  face  of  the  country  in  that  district  My 
years  ago*  It  was  probably  in  eiactly  the  same  state  as  when  CromweQ^ 
as  told  by  tradition,  making  a  (royal)  progress  through  his  dominionst  wm 
met  and  entreated  to  take  a  day's  hawking  by  the  mayor  and  burgeeses  of 
the  nearest  town — *»  which  his  highness  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept/* 
The  ground  was  intersected  with  many  water- courses,  so  that  to  wander 
from  the  road  in  such  weather  was  almost  certain  death  for  an  aged  womazL 

•*  "Tis  no  use  a  goin'  any  further,"  said  old  Simon  ;  "  the  moor  on  all 
sides  is  one  with  the  road.  She  aiii*t  alive  surely,  an  she  hadn^t  got  as 
fur  as  this." 

They  stood  still  for  a  moment,  looking  out  on  the  moorland  stret 
far  before  them,  bare  and  lonely  ;  there  was  a  peculiar  wildn^s 
desolation  about  it:  they  called,  but  the  booming  of  a  bittern,  rons 
by  the  dogs,  was  the  only  sound  in  answer.  A  group  of  weird  old 
thnmH,  driven  by  the  wind  and  tangled  against  the  lee  side,  casting 
_delieate  pale  blue  shadows  on  the  snow  in  the  moonlight^  stood  juf»t  on  the 
Ige  of  the  86ech,  and  alongside  them  a  great  heap  of  stones,  commonly 
called  the  grave  of  the  Gipsy  King,  but  which  probably  had  existed  as 
a  calra  in  times  very  much  older.  Suddenly  Quick  began  to  acratdi  and 
whine,  and  whisk  her  shaggy  tail ;  the  other  dogs  followed  her,  and 
under  the  thick-set  boughs,  which  had  kept  a  space  for  breath,  the 
woman  was  dug  out,  with  still  a  little  life  left  in  her.  She  had  got  throttgb 
the  most  diiEcult  part  of  her  journey,  and  had  fallen,  as  so  of^en  happens, 
when  the  worst  was  comparatively  over. 

**Eh,  we  had  a  sore  time  a  gettin'  of  her  home,*'  said  Rlmon^  '*  for  all 
she  weren^t  so  Tery  heavy.  I  mind  when  she  were  a  fine  lusty  maid«  that 
was  she  !  but  women  they  falls  away  like  butter  before  the  wun,  bjtimi*s/^ 
he  went  on  rather  sadly.  He  lived  in  a  &niry  country,  and  hifl 
savoured  accordingly.  **  She  mourned  so  when  wo  riz  her  over  the  dfiliti 
*twere  pitiftd/'  said  the  old  man,  when  with  great  difficulty  they  : 
Hawk^s  Hill. 


CHAPTER  ir. 

The  Good  Old  Tihes. 

Mfia.  Bjsktam  reeovered,  but  only  so  for  as  to  sit  up  racked  with  rli^oma* 
tisni,  bound  to  her  arm-chair,  by  the  great  old  cbi^  Tho  honm 

was   built  in  almost  the  oldest  form  of  dwell)  i  us(.     0r*«l 

tnmks  of  trees — ^shaped  with  tlio  axe,  not  tho  saw — were  plant^xd  in  U10 
groond,  and  rested  against  eaoh  other  at  tho  top  of  Um  hoase,  ftrcliiug 
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over  like  the  timbers  of  a  ship  turned  topsy-turvy.  It  was  as  if  the 
builders  were  afraid  the  upper  story  might  be  blown  oflf  if  not  thus  bound 
together  with  the  one  beneath — a  style  of  architecture  belonging,  it  is  said, 
to  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  kitchen  where  she  sat  was  large  and  long,  and  low  and  dark,  with 
the  window  at  one  end  and  the  fireplace  at  the  other,  very  dreary.  Great 
brown  beams  held  up  a  sort  of  rack  over  her  head,  whence  hung  the  strings 
of  onions,  the  flitches  of  bacon,  dried  herbs,  the  whole  larder  and  still-room. 
On  an  old  dark  oak  dresser,  with  twisted  columns  and  a  beautiful  carved 
cornice,  which  had  evidently  come  at  some  period  out  of  the  big  house, 
stood  the  plate,  art  and  literature  of  the  family — Dialogues  of  Devils,  a 
**  Breeches  Bible,"  much  unused,  and  ZadkieVs  Prophetic  Almanac  (pro- 
phecies of  the  future  seem  to  have  particular  interest  for  people  who  cannot 
understand  much  of  the  present) ;  while  art  was  represented  by  the  portrait 
of  a  murderer  framed,  and  two  painted  plaisters  of  a  lady  in  blue  hat  and 
red  and  yellow  garments,  and  a  gentleman  in  top-boots. 

Year  after  year  the  old  woman  lived  on,  with  everything  about  her  kept 
beautifully  clean  by  Cecily,  who  cared  for  her  scrupulously,  but  always  in 
her  cold  hard  manner.  **  Tis  a'most  all  my  labour  for  to  wait  o*  her,"  said 
she.  Mrs.  Benyam's  only  real  comfort  was  in  the  child :  he  kept  her  from 
dying  of  her  forced  inaction  and  ennui,  and  she  was  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  playfellow,  with  all  her  fretfrd  crossness,  that  the  small  Bupert  (Robert 
his  grandfather  always  called  him  **  for  contrairiness  *')  had  ever  had. 

She  wore  a  black  silk  bonnet  over  her  mob-cap  and  an  old  red  cloaks 
which  last,  however,  she  put  on  very  unwillingly.  "  'Twere  my  mother^s, 
and  'tis  nigh  on  seventy  years  old,  and  I  wants  to  kip  it  for  my  best,  for 
when  I'm  old  and  wants  it,"  said  she.  ^ 

**  You'll  never  want  it  more  nor  now,"  answered  Cecily,  shortly, 
wrapping  it  round  her  as  she  sat  in  her  great  chair  with  a  staff  in  her 
hand,  and  the  black  cat  opposite  her,  by  the  low  fire  on  the  hearth 
supported  by  iron  dogs,  and  with  a  queer  wrought-iron  back  or  **  reredos," 
against  which  the  fuel  was  built.  She  looked  like  a  respectable  old  witch 
with  her  £uniliar.  It  was  a  striking  old  face,  though  the  nose  and  chin 
were  now  fast  approaching  each  other — ^with  plenty  of  power  in  it  both 
for  thought  and  feeling — all,  however,  imused. 

The  little  boy  sat  close  by  her  on  a  small  three-legged  stool :  he  was  a 
turbulent,  self-willed  child  in  general,  but  he  would  sometimes  keep  by  her 
side  for  a  long  time  together,  looking  pretematurally  solemn  and  con- 
siderate, as  he  listened  to  her  talk,  fitfril  under  such  circumstances.  ; 

They  were  on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  equality.  The  difference 
between  seventy  and  four  years  old  might  perhaps  give  the  grandmother  a 
certain  superiority  in  mere  knowledge  of  the  world  and  authority;  but 
then  Bupert  had  an  uncommonly  sturdy  little  pair  of  legs,  and  the  power  of 
locomotion  restored  the  balance  between  them,  or  even  inclined  it  to  his  side. 

*'  You  give  over  pulling  them  tongs  about  like  that,"  said  she ;  *'  you'll 
knock  down  they  hosen  o'  yer  grampy*8,  and  they'll  get  burnt," 
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*'  I  filiaii*t/'  answered  the  child.     '*  I  likes  to  puH  the  iatigB  aboot.** 

"  Then  I'll  give  yer  the  stick,**  ohserved  his  gratidmothcir,  •*  aod  jt 
won't  like  that.** 

"  Ye  can't  get  at  me,'*  said  he,  tnoving  liastily  back,  stool  and  iiJU  out 
of  her  reach,  with  a  kitten  in  his  arms,  which  got  mach  pmched  in  Oia 
retreat. 

**  Pon't  ye  sq^eodge  the  Idtien  like  that,  Buby ;  'twill  hurt  her." 

*«  I  hkea  to  hui*t  her,*'  replied  he  |  **  it  makes  her  holler,  and  I  likes  to 
hear  her  holler." 

A  child  18  often  cruel  from  the  mere  loTe  of  action,  doing  sometliiiig, 
the  new  sense  of  exercising  power. 

**  Then  I  hope  she'll  scratch  ye,**  said  the  old  woman,  as  the  olil  cii 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  in  tlie  fight  which  ensued,  right  and  the  kitten 
decidedly  got  the  best  of  it,  to  the  great  advantage  of  morality. 

'*  What's  all  that  noise  about?  *'  said  Cecily^  hearing  the  uproar  and 
coming  down  upon  them  ;  but  the  confederates  knew  bettor  tlian  to  girc 
each  other  up  to  the  enemy,  and  preferred  settling  their  quarrels  bctwofn 
themselves. 

**It  ain't  nothing  at  all/*  muttered  the  grandmother:  **oiilj  pliQr. 
He's  a  beautiful  child  he  is,  and  never  so  much  as  howled  wbifD  ht^ 
burnt  his  fingers  a  messing  wi*  the  kittle  yesterday,  for  all  lie's  only  ill 
his  five/' 

**  Why  did  ye  let  him  touch  it  ?  '*  replied  Cecily,  by  no  means  ia  • 
tender  tone,  **  Ye  lets  *im  do  a  vast  o'  things  tve  norer  wi^g  sufferrd  io. 
when  we  was  little  una." 

•*  Ye*re  so  hard,"  cried  the  old  woman  ;  "ye  don  l  tM' 
*im,  no  more  nor  he  weren't  youm.     I  can't  think  how  'tis. 

Mrs.  Benyam  grew  weaker,  but  she  still  clung  to  her  eoni«r.  One  coM 
late  spring  two  or  three  years  later  she  was  cowering  over  th«  fij«.  «iifi  r- 
ing  more  even  than  usual  from  the  bitter  March  wind*  **  'Tis  so 
can't  get  scarce  any  hct  in  me.  I'm  ehiverin'  and  shakin*  like  a  m 
bird  wi*out  its  feaHiers,  all  along  I'm  so  close  to  the  fire,** 
chief  burden  of  the  poor  old  woman's  diBCoureo,  **  and  my  teeth  go  anfp^ft 
when  they  joggles  together.  I've  a  heerd  tell,**  she  said,  ^'at  tbon 
were  a  man  as  hved  in  the  woods  like,  near  upon  dirty  Denford,  iii  a 
Sorter  hole  or  cavo  as  *twere.  I  can't  tliink  how  he  done  It :  it  mns4  ha* 
been  so  cold  a  livin'  like  that  vii'out  a  *mfl'*  (roof)  to  his  head  ;  nn^  h^ 
went  up  and  down  for  to  get  him  his  livin',  asking  o'  them  i' 
and  specially  he  begged  bits  o'  leather,  they  says,  and  he  coM  ; 
together*  and  made  hisself  a  Yestoro  and  shoes ;  there* s  a  great  big 
hisn  kept  somewhere,  they  says,  for  a  show,** 

**  And  what  for  did  he  do  like  that,  grtmny  7  *'  said  the  ohild. 

''  They  say  as  ho  wei>0  one  what  cni  off  the  kii)g*s  head  wi'  t  fowmrd,* 

•  Th*  cAemitioner  of  Chwiw  L  C'ho  wan  ttiiski^d,  nod  : 
reported  by  tradition  to  have  lirt^  at  a  b^crmlt  ia  a  cavo  noar  Ui«  ""  bi^xli. 
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iong  far  time  ago,  and  after  that  he  were  afraird,  and  so  he  went  and  lived 
like  that  there.  But  then  he  mun  at  least  ha'  had  some  wood ;  can*t  yer 
grampy  find  a  bit  o'  wood  nowhere  left  ?  '* 

**  There  ain't  anything  scarce  left  to  bum,"  said  Cecily;  "  the  boy'd 
best  go  out  clatting." 

In  the  utter  absence  of  fuel  in  those  midland  counties,  where  coal  was 
almost  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  the  cakes  of  manure  were  set  up  against 
each  other  in  the  fields,  dried  in  the  wind  and  sun  of  March,  and  burnt  in 
all  the  cottages — a  word  had  even  been  invented  for  their  production. 

<<  It's  colder  this  spring  nor  it's  been  all  winter,"  shivered  the  old 
woman.  **  *  I  shan't  climb  up  May  hill  *  *  this  year  anyhow.  Ain't  there 
nothing  better  but  only  them  nasty  clats  ?  " 

<<  There's  the  bean-haulms,"  said  the  boy,  going  and  fetching  in  an 
armful,  which  just  flared  up  and  left  the  dull  fire  smouldering  on  with  a 
disagreeable  smell,  almost  as  before.  **  1  can't  find  a  bit  o'  wood  left  in 
the  skillen"  (outhouse),  added  he,  sorrowfully. 

**  You'd  best  go  to  bed,  mother,"  said  Cecily. 

**  It's  so  dull  in  bed,"  answered  she,  crossly.  **  I  likes  to  be  wi*  the 
boy.  He  tells  me  a  wonderful  deal  o'  things,  and  you  never  tells  me 
nothing.  I  never  should  ha'  heerd  as  the  sheep  had  a  had  three  lambs, 
nor  as  there'd  been  a  man  nigh  murdered,  abused  shameful,  at  Sainton, 
nor  nothing  as  is  nice  to  know,  if  it  hadn't  been  along  o'  he.  He's 
a  wisome  child  he  is,  and  I  won't  go  to  bed  not  till  sundown,"  added  she» 
angrily.  **  It's  all  because  ye  want  to  tight  up  the  house  a  bit  sooner  ad 
ye  sends  me  away  like  that." 

It  was  melancholy  work  in  winter,  and  every  one  went  to  bed  soon 
after  dark  to  keep  any  living  warmth  in  them.  Indeed,  the  same  thing  is 
told  of  the  Oxford  students  hardly  above  a  couple  of  centuries  before* 
Chimneys  are  of  late  invention :  they  only  existed  in  great  halls  and 
kitchens  even  in  Elizabeth's  day;  and  the  young  men  at  college,  it  is 
recorded,  had  often,  like  Mrs.  Benyam,  to  go  to  bed  in  order  not  to 
**  perish  of  cold." 

At  that  moment  Benyam  came  in  from  the  farmyard. 

'*  I  must  take  a  smoke  anyhow  for  to  warm  me,"  said  the  old  man, 
going  up  to  the  dresser  to  fumble  for  some  tobacco.  As  he  did  so  he 
caught  sight  of  some  eggs  hidden  behind  a  plate,  which  Bupert  was 
collecting  to  thread  upon  a  string. 

"  What's  that  nasty  rubbish  ?  "  said  he.  "  I  shall  just  toom  t  all  that 
away  " — and  he  flung  them  into  the  fire.  *^  A  wasting  yer  time  like  that 
with  them  things  ! " 

**  I  blowed  un  when  I  were  out  shepherding,  for  pastime,"  answered 
the  poor  boy,  as  he  flung  out  of  the  door,  **  and  it  didn't  do  no  hurt  to 
nobody,"  he  cried. 

*  A  common  proTerb  when  old  people  cannot  Uve  over  the  spring, 
t  "Toom," empty — ^Wiokliffb. 
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"  YeV  60  cross  ib  yer  maggots  as  it's  enough  to  turn  a  dog  Blok/'  said 

his  grandmother,  angrily,  kindling  in  his  defence.  *'  Going  for  to  dacmt 
the  child,  blaring  on  him  like  that,  and  ho  haven't  so  much  as  shod  a  teiir 
with  it!-" 

f  After  her  own  fiishion  the  old  woman  carod  for  the  boy,  and  did  her 
host  for  him.  She  instracted  him  in  theology,  natural  science,  and 
philosophy.  She  taught^him  what  were  lacky  signs — for  instance,  never 
to  titra  a  dumbledore  (humble  bee)  out  of  the  house  ;  what  were  cluuma 
to  make  the  butter  come  when  bewitched^  not  to  tread  on  a  fairy  ring,  ft&d 
to  Bftj  his  prayers,  i,e,  to  repeat — 

There  arc  four  angels  roand  my  head, 
Thero  are  four  postcs  to  my  bod^  he ; 

and  when  indeed  *'  May  hill  **  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  dictd 
the  springs  Kupert  foU  that  his  best  friend  and  protector  had  passed  an 
in  her*  His  was  a  dimib  grief,  however,  and  whatever  Cecily  might  feel 
ou  tho  subject,  she  had  neither  the  wish  nor  perhaps  even  the  power  to 
put  it  into  words. 

A  few  days  after  her  burial  old  Simon  the  ratcatcher  looked  in,  with 
various  wonderful  contrivances  in  wire  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  moviug 
bag,  which  looked  exceedingly  uncanny,  containing  his  ferrets ;  whila  hiH 
two  sober,  staid,  sad -looking  dogs,  weighed  down  as  it  were  with  reepcm* 
Bibilities  of  rats,  followed  at  his  heels.  *'  Vm  a  goin'  to  Farmer  ABbe^s/* 
said  he,  **  and  as  I  were  so  nigh  I  thought  I  might  jist  look  in  to  y«. 
Any  rata  wanted  here  ?  "  (catching  underatood/) 

•*  None  to-day,"  answered  Benyam,  who  rather  liked  tlio  old 
"  but  you'll  ha*  a  few  broth.     Cecily'll  make  it  ready  in  a  minit,*' 
said,  turning  to  his  daughter,  who  began  to  prepare  a  meagre  mIxUiie  i 
bread  and  herbs  and  water. 

*' And  Simon,"  said  she,  as  she  filled  tho  wooden  bowl,  '*  if  y^e  Im 
a  goin'  to  Sainton,  ask  Master  Mayden  what  for  he  havon^t  a  0enl  tbo 
caUco  cloth,  as  they  did  a  ought  to  by  the  butter-carrier." 

**  What  for  didu*t  ye  bring  it  yerself  ?  "  observed  her  father,  imgrDy* 

**  They  hadnt  but  about  two  yards,  and  I  wanted  seven.  Ye  hAi^o&'l 
a  got  a  shirt  to  yer  back,  nor  the  boy  neither,"  said  Cecily,  shortly. 

•*  And  I  don't  like  they  new-fangled  cottons.     Linen  were  my  £atbe 
wear,  and  linen  shall  bo  mine.      Irish  for  gentlefolk,  dowlas  *  Ibr ' 
three  ells  seven  shillings  to  the  shirt  't  has  allays  beeti.** 

**  It  ain*t  to  be  had  now,"  answered  Cecily,  ratber  sharply,  **  bo  ye 
eou't  get  it'* 

**  And  so  yer  old  woman's  gone  at  last,*'  said  Simon,  looking  tip  from 
his  basin. 

'*Yv8,'*  answered  BeDynm,  with  some  pride,  **she  died  bewixtifiin 
8hjd  didn*t  take  much  account  o*  wo  that  last  week,  but  shA  jast  wi>ni  on 


•  Dame  Quicktjf'-'**  I  botigKi  yor  a  Uoacn  of  ahirta  to  ^©ar  tocL"    Alt^btjjT— 
'  Dowlii^  flUhy  dowlas,  Uot I^m,** 
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as  loud  as  ever  she  could  wi'  testes  :  '  Evil  commanication  corrapts,'  and 
snch  like  good  words,  one  after  t'other,  as  fast  as  may  be,  and  when  she'd 
a  done,  she'd  just  begin  all  over  again !  'Twere  a  fine  end,*'  he  added, 
complacently,  **but  'twere  very  worrity,  her  a  hollering  and  sqoealin'  a' 
night  like  that,  so  as  ns  couldn't  scarce  get  our  nateral  rest." 

**  Well,"  said  old  Simon,  ''  she  were  a  woman  as  worked  hard  a'  her 
days,  and  now  she  may  just  take  her  rest  *  where  the  wicked  .  .  .  .'  ** 
(Simon,  like  Mrs.  Benyam,  was  of  opinion  that  one  word  ont  of  the  Bible 
was  just  as  good  as  any  other,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  and  wiser 
folk).  "But  I  mun  be  goin*.  Do  ye  know  if  the  squire's  at  home  at 
Thomley  ?  I  heerd  they  was  wonderful  plagued  with  rats,  and  I  thought 
as  I  might  just  pass  and  see." 

**  They  ain't  there,"  said  the  boy,  who  had  followed  the  old  man  in, 
and  was  looking  with  a  longing  eye  at  the  ferrets.  **  I  see'd  him  a  Toosday 
driyin'  away.  He  were  a  standin'  up  of  his  *ind  legs  i'  the  carriage 
a  talkin'  to  Sam,  what  was  a  drivin'  of  him  for  to  meet  the  coach  like 
down  at  the  ford." 

**  What  do  ye  know  about  it,  for  to  be  putting  in  your  word  like 
that  ?  "  grumbled  his  grandfather,  turning  upon  him  with  a  sharp  aside. 

"  I  heerd  as  that  off  mare  of  the  squire's  were  to  be  sould,  she's  so 
very  shuff,  but  she's  a  very  neat  nag  for  a'  that,  for  any  one  as  can  do  her 
justice,"  observed  old  Simon,  who  had  a  sharp  eye  for  all  beasts. 

**  Ye  wouldn't  let  me  see  a  tiddy  bit  o'  one  of  their  faces,  would  ye, 
Simon  ?  "  said  the  irrepressible  Rupert,  anxiously,  braving  even  his  grand- 
father, in  the  ardour  of  his  interest  in  the  ferrets. 

"  Well,  I  can't  stop,  not  by  rights,"  answered  the  old  man — taking, 
however,  one  of  the  lithe  white  things,  with  its  vicious  pink  eyes,  out  of 
the  bag,  which  climbed  up  and  down  and  all  over  him,  in  and  out,  as  if 
it  had  no  bones,  to  the  boy's  unspeakable  delight.  "  'Tis  wonderful  cold 
to  be  sure,"  Simon  went  on,  stroking  her  fondly,  "  so  as  there's  scarce  any 
young  rabbits,  nor  nothing  for  her  to  eat,  poor  thing.  The  seasons  ain't 
a  mossel  what  they  used  to  was.  I  mind  that  big  storm  as  the  Missis 
were  lost  in,  how  the  men  built  'um  housen  in  the  snow  just  for  pastime, 
as  they  got  no  work  for  weeks.  Now  'tis  May  instead  of  December  as  is 
the  sharp  time." 

**  Eh,  they  was  a  deal  better  times,  they  was,  then  nor  now.  Wages 
is  got  that  wonderful  high  as  'tis  very  unconvenient,"  said  Benyam.  **  A 
penny  a  day  I  mind  I  used  to  get  when  I  were  a  little  lad  as  high  as 
my  staff,  and  kep'  at  it  too.  My  wage  growed  like  as  I  growed,  but  'twere 
but  eightpence  and  tenpence  for  full-growed  men,  you'll  mind  that.  Now 
they  thinks  precious  little  o'  fifteenpence  as  I  pays  'um,  and  when  there's 
work  more  nor  or'nary  they  wants  an  uncommon  deal,"  added  he,  sighing. 

**  Well,  you  and  I'se  a  getting  into  years :  I  suppose  it'll  last  our  time," 
moralized  the  old  ratcatcher.  **  That's  what  I  allays  said  when  there  were 
all  that  noise  as  the  French  was  a  coming.  'Twon't  be  not  no  detriment 
to  us  old  ons,  I  says."  , 
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**  I  never  was  afeaxd  o'  the  matter  o*  them/*  replied  Beuyam^  someirluil 
consequentially  ;  "  they  conldn't  ha*  got  lis  fiir  as  we  anyhow.      i  -  r 

could  they  ha'  crossed  the  brack,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  I've  a  seeti  ^  i<. 
coats  tnmed  there  scores  and  Bcores  o'  times.  "Why,  'tis  Efteen  Ibci  and 
more  across^  and  the  bank's  so  steep*  Nay,  they'd  nerer  ha*  got  over 
there  by  no  manner  o*  means.  IV©  a  stood  looking  at  It  from  the  phuiks 
(tho  bridge),  and  it  were  as  plain  as  the  Miiid  could  see  it/* 

♦*  Well,  na  lives  t'other  side  on  it,  so  that  don't  so  much  odds  to  W6J 
nj  must  just  chance  it,**  said  Simon,  resignedly.  *'  Btti  I  tDQBt  li«  A 
going/'  said  he,  cramming  the  ferret  back  into  the  bag,  to  Rupert's  infinite 
regret.     "  I  wish  yo  all  and  each  good  momin*,  and  thank  ye  kindly. 


CHAPTER  lU. 

A  Pair  op  Friends. 

Teaes  went  on,  the  child  grew  iiit<)  a  lad — ^a  very  hand>iome,  dark,  blacl 
haired  boy,  but  with  the  sullen  expression  certain  to  come  out  of  thii 
unloved  life  without  a  caress.     He  grew  old  enough  to  be  of  Use  in  the 
farm,  and  did  more  aud  moro  of  the  work  both  in  and  ont  of  the  boose ; 
hut  from  neither  his  grtmdfather  nor  his  mother  came  anything  but  tll^ 
coldest  and  hardest  of  words. 

One  beautiful  emnmor's  day,  tho  hay  was  just  waiting  Uy  bo  out,  nod 
the  whole  country  smelt  like  a  nosegay,  when  the  boy  took  his  food  out  of 
his  stem  mother's  hands  i  the  half-boiled  dumpling,  the  lump  of  hraod  Jitid 
cheese,  which  is  the  ordinary  fare  of  our  most  uuculinary  of  nations.  The 
Boft  air  was  full  of  ffweot  scents  and  pleasant  sounds,  tho  hedges  wer^  a 
tangle  of  wild-roses  and  honeysacklo,  as  he  went  and  lay  down  with  hia 
dinner  in  his  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  before  the  wide  apenirifr  vi#w. 
The  world  as  it  seemed  to  him  was  all  to  be  seen  in  thnt 
plain:  the  broad  hedgerows  dotted  with  great  elms,  the  ^\ 
the  waving  corn  just  beginning  to  change  colour,  the  west  wind 
it»  motion  over  it  with  swift  soft  undulating  waves,  the  hay- fields, 
swathes  falling  fast  before  the  scythe,  each  beyond  each*  furminff  little 
more  than  a  line  thus  seen  from  the  hill  above,  wiUi  var 
golden  green  softening  into  exqtiitiite  lilac  and  blue :  till  in  ti 
(they  eaid  it  was  five  and -thirty  miles)  the  palest  posMible  Uues  of  Itiw  ! 
each  with  its  story  of  the  ancieut  fights,  meltc^d  wttb  tho  haze  in 
the  sky. 

Rupert  did  not  concern  himself  ^nth  fi ' 
church  (where  he  did   not   often   trouble    I 
had  beard  about  the   Devil    showing  tho    kingiiomfi  of  the  « 
though  be  did  not  understand »  he  bad  a  sort  of  dueling  that  ^ 
all  He  in  thai  blac  plain*  where  he  longed  to  go,     lin  hiy  m  ihr 
but  his  little  heart  was  soro   aud    lonrly. 
iduaa  cannot  exist  without  word8  ;  and  the  i' 
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in  an  ontlying  hamlet  in  those  days  mast  have  been  few  indeed,  if  his 
Yocabolary  was  their  limit.  But  though  ideas  may  not  exist,  feelings  and 
emotions  can ;  and  the  vague  longings  after  affection  and  sympathy  of  his 
little  heart  were  as  painful  as  if  he  could  have  expressed  them  in  the  best 
print, — perhaps  more  so,  print  lets  off  a  great  deal  of  steam. 

A  cold  nose  was  thrust  at  the  moment  up  to  his  cheek,  and  Quick,  the 
daughter  of  Quick,  as  sensible  and  affectionate  as  her  mother,  was  making 
great  demonstration  with  her  tail  as  she  crept  fondly  and  closely  up  to  the 
boy.  Benyam  was  rather  jealous  indeed  of  their  intimacy,  and  always 
sent  the  dog  about  her  business  when  he  found  her  with  Rupert. 

*<  Quick,  dear  old  Quick,*'  said  the  boy,  hugging  her  tenderly ;  and  the 
meaning  of  the  hug  was,  **  You  love  me,^Quick;  nobody  loves  me  but  you: 
we  love  each  other,  don't  we.  Quick  ?"  and  Quick  responded  with  much 
eloquence,  though  she  too  had  no  words  for  her  ideas.  And  the  boy's  heart, 
after  half  an  hour's  unvoiced  conversation,  was  much  comforted,  though  the 
old  man's  stem  whistle  summoned  the  dog  before  they  had  half  done  what 
they  had  to  say,  and  Quick,  whoso  conscience  was  a  much  more  active 
one  than  most  human  beings',  went  off  like  an  arrow. 

A  few  days  after,  with  the  assistance  of  his  dog,  Benyam  took  down  some 
sheep  to  the  butcher's,  at  the  village  of  Sainton ;  and  on  the  way  home, 
as  he  walked  along  the  hot  dusty  bit  of  road  with  a  rival  farmer  who  lived 
a  mile  or  two  further  in  the  plain,  they  discussed  the  price  with  much  heat ; 
and  when  this  topic  was  ended  it  was  succeeded  by  an  interminable  quarrel 
over  an  invaluable  remedy  for  the  **  foot-rot,"  which  Benyam  wanted  to 
get  at,  and  John  Bathe  to  keep  for  himself.  **  'Tis  worth  all  the  money  in 
the  King's  bank  it  is,"  said  he,  **  and  I  won't  give  it  to  nobody,  not  if  it 
were  ever  so." 

But  Farmer  Bathe  **  had  had  rather  more  than  was  good  for  him,  and 
was  talksey ;  for  when  a  man's  wet  like,  he'll  open  out  like  a  hedgehog," 
as  old  Benyam  observed  complacently  afterwards ;  and  accordingly  before 
they  reached  the  ''Gipsy's  grave  "  he  had  got  hold  of  the  receipt.  The 
pursuit,  however,  had  been  so  keen  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  Quick, 
who  he  took  for  granted  was  following  at  his  heels.  It  was  above 
half  way  home  and  excessively  hot  when  he  missed  her,  the  old  man 
was  tired  and  wanted  to  get  back,  so  he  sent  Rupert,  whom  he  found 
**  shepherding  "  in  a  lower  field,  back  after  the  dog.  The  boy  wandered  up 
and  down  for  some  time  without  being  able  to  see  or  hear  anything  of  her, 
till  at  length  he  heard  a  tremendous  noise  near  the  horse-pond  in  the 
wide,  ruinous,  scattered  collection  of  houses  called  the  Market-place,  and 
hurried  there.  A  crowd  of  men  and  boys  were  throwing  stones  at  a 
wretched  half-drowned  beast :  a  horrible  doubt  ran  like  a  knife  into  the 
boy's  heart ;  he  rushed  to  the  place — the  miserable  head  that  appeared 
could  not  be  recognized,  but  ho  felt  sure  that  it  was  Quick.  **  Ye'r'  wicked 
chaps,"  he  screamed,  "  a  killing  our  dog  ! " 

**  He's  mad,  he  bit  Jem  I  "  cried  the  dancing  little  ruffians,  enjoying 
the  sport  all  the  more  for  his  rage. 
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••  Then  it's  yon  as  La^o  droTe  her  mad/*  ground  Rnpert  Uxroagk  hli 
teeth.  **  You  did  a  ought  to  bo  drowuded  too  I  **  Aud  he  pommoUod  1^ 
way  through  the  crowd  and  straight  into  the  water.  A  hoarse  langh  wmm 
the  only  salute  as  the  wretched  beast,  ^ith  a  whine  of  recognition  and  an 
attempt  to  reach  her  master^s  outstretched  hand,  stuik  under  a  final  sUme, 
Wild  with  rage,  Rupert  showered  blows  right  aud  left  from  hia  elenehed 
fists,  puidied  one  boy  into  the  pondi  knocked  down  another,  and  set  off  at 
a  gallop  home.  It  might  have  gone  hard  with  him,  however,  for  the  men 
aud  boys  were  very  angry  j  but  the  old  ratcatcher  passing  by  eaUed  oat : — 

^'  You'd  best  take  care  I  Benyam  will  be  down  upon  ya  like  the  Bevil 
and  all  his  works  for  killin'  of  his  dog."  They  paused  for  a  moment  a&d 
ho  got  off  unmolested. 

His  heart  was  half  hroken,  and  he  sat  down  under  a  hedge  as  sooo  w 
he  reached  a  quiet  ppot,  and  sobbed  desperately — those  dry  bard  sobs 
without  a  tear,  which  harden  instead  of  soilening  one's  heart — ^to  lose  the 
only  thing  that  loved  him,  and  in  such  a  way  t  Then  he  rose  up  a  harder 
and  a  worse  boy,  with  revenge  and  wrong  in  his  heart ;  the  powers  of  good 
and  evil,  the  black  and  white  horses  of  the  old  myth,  were  making  a 
struggle  for  his  ioul,  and  the  black  horse  was  winning* 

The  boy's  face  was  the  index  to  what  was  going  on  within^  Katons  litti 
done  well  for  him ;  had  given  him  a  large  square  forehead,  a  clear  eye,  and 
a  firm  good  mouth — the  power  of  thought  in  the  upper  part  of  the  1 
and  of  y\i\i  in  the  lower  j  but  now  there  was  a  sullen  look  in  the  brow, 
a  dogged  expreseion  about  the  chin* 


CHAPTER  TV. 

A  Emrrofa  Morijino. 

It  was  a  great  hunting  county,  and  to  watch  the  horses  and  dog9  i 
country  was  one  of  Kupert*s  chief  pleasures.     To  rush  after  the  hoooda  i 
full  chase,  and  judge  where  there  was  the  greatest  chance  of  Ihcir 
being  cut  across  again,  was  as  keen  a  delight  to  him  aa  to  the  best  moiuiti 
man  in  the  field.     Hunting  is  a  really  popular  amusement,  and  Dearly  J 
much  enjoyed  by  foot  as  by  horsemen. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day»  the  first  burst  of  spring  after  a  long  &06i, 
pale  blue  sky  dappled  with  httle  flecks  of  cloud,  a  bright  sun  and  a  i 
wind  I  when  Bupert  reached,  breathless,  one  of  those  double  gates  in  a  hig 
tmclipped  hedge,  which  seem  invented  to  give  most  trouble  to  man 
benstf  and  to  be  of  no  use  to  either.     Half  the  fed- coats,  and  the  dogs»  i 
swept  past  him  across  the  poachy  field  full  of  rushes, — ■' gphisb  gain* 
leading  into  "  awim  meadow,"  notorious  both, — when  an  impatient  iiport»<j 
man  camo  up :  a  tall  dark  man,  riding  a  vec>'  fine  black  horso  ;  eve 
about  him  looked  as  firHt-rate  as  his  horse,  but  he  seei;     '  *  hnmoa 

and  angr)*;  ha  had  taken  a  wroug  cut,  tiud  waa  fiir  <  no  itusl 

\h^  fieU. 
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'*  Open  those  gates,  boy !  **  he  called  out  imperiously.  Rupert  did  as 
he  was  bid ;  but  as  he  pushed  back  the  second,  the  impatient  horse  in'^the 
n'arrow  space  between  the  two,  lashed  out  with  his  hind  legs,  and  in  his  haste, 
Bupert,  in  avoiding  the  kick,  let  fall  the  gate.  It  touched  neither  horse 
nor  man,  who  was  far  too  good  a  rider  to  be  caught ;  but  he  swore  a  fierce 
oath  at  the  lad,  and  turned  out  of  his  way  to  strike  at  him  with  his  heavy- 
handled  whip  before  he  rode  on.  The  boy  had  done  his  best,  and  almost 
hissed  with  rage  and  a  burning  sense  of  injustice.  In  a  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, he  followed  till  all  were  out  of  sight ;  and  he  was  turning  slowly 
home,  when  the  fox  suddenly  entered  a  great  wood  from  which  they  had 
been  keeping  him  carefully  all  the  morning,  and  doubled  back  almost  to  the 
place  whence  he  had  started. 

The  cheery  sound,  which  is  music  in  the  ears  of  gentle  and  simple 
sportsmen,  was  heard  echoing  up  and  down  the  heart  of  the  wood,  though 
the  horsemen  could  not  be  seen  as  they  galloped  along  the  ridings. 

^  Rupert  had  a  good  eye  for  sport,  and  he  took  up  his  station  in  a 
capital  position,  where  the  **  spinney  '*  ended  in  a  steep  bank  on  the  field ; 
the  brushwood  was  so  thick  that  it  was  hard  for  anything  bigger  than  a  fox 
to  make  a  way  on  either  side,  but  in  the  middle  was  an  old  clearing  where 
a  number  of  trees  had  been  dragged  out :  the  bank,  however,  had  been 
made  up  again,  and  a  new  and  solid  oak  post  and  rail  fixed  at  the  top. 
Rupert  ensconced  himself  very  comfortably  under  a  neighbouring  hedge, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  fox  jumping  almost  into  his  arms,  followed  by 
the  whole  pack  at  full  cry  and  full  speed,  tails  in  the  air,  black,  brown, 
and  white  ;  it  was  veiy  delightful,  and  not  a  horseman  in  sight  to  share 
the  honour  of  his  position,  though  he  could  hear  their  cries  aU  round. 

A  moment  after  his  old  enemy  on  the  black  horse  came  hard  and  fast 
through  the  wood,  and  up  to  the  new  set  fence.  It  was  a  tremendous 
leap,  the  rail  was  high,  the  bank  was  deep,  for  the  ground  fell  very  much 
into  the  field  below,  and  there  was  a  wide  ditch  full  of  water  and  leaves. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  good  landing-place  on  the  other  side,  which  sloped 
up  again,  and  was  poachy  and  slippeiy  with  the  stiff  soil,  and  greasy  with 
a  thaw  after  a  hard  frost.  He  drew  up  and  looked  at  it ;  it  was  a  great 
temptation  to  go  over ;  the  hounds  were  running  into  the  fox  just  ahead, 
the  rest  of  the  field  far  behind,  and  he  would  have  had  to  go  back  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  at  least  to  find  gate  or  gap  in  the  thick  wood.  At  that  moment 
the  boy,  seeing  him  hesitate,  clapped  his  hands. 

"  I'm  on  the  right  side  of  the  hedge  now,  and  where  you*d  fain  be," 
cried  he. 

The  jeering  of  a  boy  was  not  likely  to  affect  a  crack  rider  of  the 

shire  hounds  ;  but  perhaps  it  added  the  half-grain  necessary  to  the 
strong  inclination  which  made  him  resolve  to  go  over,  and  he  spurred  his 
horse  at  the  fence  :  the  brute  was  wiser  than  his  master  and  refused  it ; 
and  again  and  again  the  rider  brought  him  back  to  the  leap  with  whip  and 
spur.  Both  by  this  time  were  furiously  out  of  temper,  and  at.  last,  in  a 
sort  of  cross-grained  manneri  the  horse  went  over.    The  boy  saw  them  in 
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the  air  for  the  hundredth  part  of  a  second,  the  very  mc&rnation  of  healthy 
and  Btrengtht  and  power — the  next  moment  there  lay  only  a  huddled  tuM 
of  legs  and  arms  ou  the  ground  t  the  horse  was  down,  and  the  rider 
fallen  on  tho  wrong  side,  his  leg  crushed  under  the  saddle,  and  he  himne 
at  tho  merey  of  the  hoofs*  Tho  horse  scrambled  up,  lashing  out  l^ehiiil 
him  as  was  his  wont,  and  hitting  his  master  violently  on  the  head.  In 
another  moment  he  was  out  of  sight. 

Awed  and  frightened  by  the  silence,  Rupert  crept  up :   the  rider  lay 
motionlesfi,  and  he  attempted  to  raise  the  head ;  the  blood  fitj"cjim<Td  fron 
the  mouth,  and  he  laid  it  down  again  and  ran  hurriedly  to  look  fur  hcl| 
The  red-coats  were  riding  rapidly  on  in  the  next  field,  too  eager  to  : 
to  the  gesticulating  boy*  till  at  last  one  of  them,  who  c::     *       '   Ttt  of 
riderless  black  horse  over  the  hedge,  found  time  and  i  i  aough 

listen  to  what  he  was  saying, 

**  What,  had  a  spill  ?     What  is  it  you're  saying  ?  not  dead  f  imf09- 
gible  I  "  and  he  followed  the  lad  to  the  spot. 

•*Poor  fellow  1— what,  Ayscough,  can't  you  speak,  man?'*  eiud 
young  squire,  diBmounting  and  going  up  to  the  prostrate  form,  aiad  tr 
his  best  to  alter  the  position  of  the  body  and  to  feel  the  pulse. 

Ho  had  passed  his  arm  through  his  horse's  bridle,  who,  excite- 
Boundmg  h allocs,  and  eager  to  press  on,  reared  and  struggled  so  that  hiil 
master  could  hardly  keep  him  from  trampling  on  the  fallen  sport^mao. 

•*  Quiet,  chestnut  I  still,  you  brute  I  "  repeated  ho  vainly,  '•  Is  tbcw> 
nobody  Within  reach  but  you,  boy  ?  *'  said  he  in  despair,  **  Can  yoti  hultl 
the  horse  and  fetch  some  one  else  to  help  carry  him  to  the  nearest  hoQ 
on  a  hurdle  ?  " 

**  Rowan  and  Tohy*fl  at  work  in  the  low  moor,"  said  Rupert,  going  off 
rather  sullenly. 

The  help  was  long  in  coming.     Charles  Blount  wetted  his  liandkerchk^f 
in  tho  ditch  and  sat  trying  to  keep  the  head  cooL     Jlounds  aij«1 
had  swept  far  away,  and  tho  stillnesg  was  awful  to  him,  alone- 
sensclesa  body  :  there  was  not  a  creature  within  sight  or  hearing  ;  ooiliifl 
stirred  but  the  twittering  birds,  and  an  occasional  drop  falling  {n>m 
twigs.     He  had  a  man's  horror  of  sickness  or  death  where  he  conld 
help,  whili3  ho^as  perfectly  fofirless  himself.    And  as  b^   * 
his  poor  little  best  he  looked  round  with  tlismay  ;   he  f- 
and  wretched,  and  his  blood  ran  cold  as  he  looked  at  what  bail  lal 
been  his  imperious  cousin  lying  silent  and  motionless,  the  Ukcv  ? 
white  and  streaks  of  blood  across  the  light  part  of  his  clotbai. 

At  length  Rupert  returned  :  they  hoist<.*d  the  ' 
the   shoiilders    of  the    men.     **  Whereas  the   tiv:' 
Inquired.     Rupert   pointed   to   his    grandfather*^    oti    thd    bilf^ 
molancholy  Uttle  procession  began  to  move  up,  preceded  by  •' 
had  iiow  Kiven  up  the  horse  to  its  maitc^r,     *•  You  hM*on*t  r 
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ride  off  for  the  doctor.  I  saw  Brown  in  the  field  not  half  an  hour  back." 
And  he  moonted  his  horse  and  vanished. 

The  hurdle  and  its  accompaniments  went  on  alone.  Rupert  threw 
open  the  house-door  and  led  the  way  into  the  empty  parlour ;  it  was  a 
low  stone-floored  room,  the  windows  of  which  were  never  opened,  with 
scarcely  any  furniture  in  it :  they  laid  the  hurdle  on  a  great  table  in  the 
midst,  spit  in  their  hands,  and,  all  in  the  way  of  business,  proceeded  to 
lift  its  occupant  on  to  the  great  wide,  hard  sofa  of  ceremony  on  which  no 
one  had  ever  rested. 

By  this  time  the  old  man  had  heard  the  commotion,  and  came  in 
much  annoyed. 

**  What  are  ye  doing,  I  should  like  to  know,  in  other  men's  doors  ?'* 
he  said,  sourly.     **  It*8  one  of  they  random  rackety  hunters,  is  it  ?  ** 

He  was  too  stolid  and  stodgy  to  be  surprised  or  distressed  at  anything 
so  little  personal  to  himself  as  the  sight  of  a  man  insensible  from  a  fall 
out  hunting. 

**  Ye  wouldn't  have  us  leave  a  dying  man  upo*  the  ground,  I  take  it," 
said  one  of  the  men.  **  His  nag  have  a  hot  him  in  the  'ead ;  they  was 
both  down  together.     *Tis  an  unked  death,  to  be  sure." 

''And  who's  to  be  at  his  charges?"  growled  Benyam,  going  up  and 
looking  at  the  just  breathing  body. 

*'He*s  a  friend  of  Sir  John  Blount's.  You  knows  he?"  answered 
one  of  the  men  consolingly,  as  he  stood  with  his  head  on  one  side  con- 
templating the  occupant  of  the  sofa  like  a  work  of  art. 

**  Well,  at  all  sights  you  needn't  be  cumbering  here,"  was  the  savage 
reply.  "  Cecily,  come  here  I  "  he  called.  **  Where's  his  horse  got  to  I'd 
just  like  to  find  out  ?  Ye  might  just  hop  over  and  catch  that,  as  ye  want 
summut  to  do.    We  can  mind  the  man.    Cecily,  I  say,  why  don't  ye  come  ?  " 

''  1*11  wait  till  the  young  squire  gets  back  again  anyhow,"  answered 
one  man  doggedly.     "  Rowan,  ye  may  go  after  the  nag." 

**  Then  wait  outside,  will  ye  ?  "  said  Benyam,  taming  them  out. 

*«  The  old  master's  right  down  franzy,"  said  the  men  as  they  left  the 
room.  The  unused  parlour,  however,  was  so  •old  that  they  were  fEir 
better  off  outside. 

Meantime  Rupert  had  rushed  into  the  dairy  after  his  mother,  with 
his  eager,  confused  description  of  what  had  happened.  ''  And  the  fox 
turned  up  by  the  Ghreat  Sea  wood  into  the  spinney,  and  he  fell,  and  the 
nag  topside  o'  him,  and  hot  him  i'  the  head  as  he  lay." 

"What,  one  of  them  red-coats  ?"  said  she  quietly,  finishing  her  pat 
of  butter.  **  'Tis  an  okkard  chance  for  we,  sure  ;  and  I've  plenty  for  to 
bang  about,  wi'out  sick  men." 

**  Make  haste,"  said  the  boy  impatiently,  shaking  her  by  the  go^n,  as 
she  deliberately  examined  the  kitchen  cupboard  for  brandy  and  vinegar, 
and  lingered  over  the  fire. 

**I  am  making  haste,"  answered  she,  in  a  vexed  tone.  **  Don't  ye 
see  he's  sure  to  want  hot  water,  and  I  mun  fill  the  kittle  ?" 
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*»  Why,  the  man  will  be  dead  afor©  ye  get  nigh  to  Liml**  said  he, 
BDgrily.     **  He've  a  cotched  it  in  his  'ead,  I  tell  ye." 

By  the  time  she  reached  the  parlour  her  father  had  got  rid  of  the  two 
labourers,  and  bad  followed  them  out.  There  was  no  one  there  bnt  the 
dyiag  man  as  she  came  in  with  Rupert  aAer  her. 

She  crossed  the  room  with  the  usual  listless  calm  manner  that  she  did 
everything,  till  she  suddenly  caught  sight  of  the  face  on  the  sofa.  She 
paused  for  a  moment,  then  threw  her  arms  over  her  head,  and  with  a  deep 
Bobbing  groan  cast  herself  down  upon  the  body. 

**  Oh,  Rupert,  speak  to  me,  speak  to  me!*'  she  moaned.  In  a  few 
minutes,  however,  she  had  raised  herself  quickly,  and  was  trying  all  aorta 
of  remedies  to  brittg  back  aniznatiou.  She  Ufted  his  head  up  on  her 
knees,  and  as  each  fresh  trial  failed,  the  deep  sobs  shook  her  as  she 
cried,  ''  Cannot  ye  Bpeak  one  word,  Bnpert ;  can*t  ye  sinnify  as  ye 
knows  me  ?" 

But  there  was  neither  look  nor  sound  in  answer. 

When  the  reHtiiiints  of  a  stem  nature  give  way,  the  opening  of  the 
flood-gates  is  far  more  fearful  than  in  softer  dispositions »  The  boy  stood 
by  in  silent  wonder  at  her  passion  of  grief ;  he  obeyed  all  her  orders, 
brought  her  in  water  and  vinegar  and  brandy  as  she  asked  for  them ;  and 
when  everything  seemed  ia  vain,  and  she  lay  silently  beside  the  body,  he 
stole  out  of  the  room  with  the  sort  of  feeliag  that  he  was  present  at  a 
scene  which  ho  ought  not  to  witness. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  before  the  doctor  arrived  at  the  house  ;  but  he 
came  in  at  last,  followed  by  young  Blount.  As  none  of  the  remedies 
which  he  applied  seemed  to  have  the  slightest  effect,  he  shook  his  head* 
**  It*il  all  be  over  in  a  few  minutes,"  said  he;  •*  there's  hardly  any 
pube  loft/* 

Cecily  was  standing  coldly  and  calmly  by  them.  Every  sign  of  cmotioii 
had  vanished  when  she  heard  the  strangers  enter  the  house. 

**  Poor  Ayscough,'*  said  Blount,  coming  near ;  **  poor  Rupert !  ** 

The  boy,  who  had  followed  them  in,  looked  wonderingly  round,  but 
agsun  the  name  was  not  addressed  to  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  faint  signs  of  life  had  ceased,  all  was  still,  and 
the  lad  bent  over  the  body  in  Maundering  fear.  The  likeness  between 
them  was  curious,  Cecily  walked  away  to  the  window,  and  stood  bending 
over  a  row  of  those  sti-ange,  prickly,  distorted,  half-alive  plants  which  one 
sees  only  in  farmhouse  windows,  typical  of  her  own  dcath-in-life  existence. 
The  doctor  looked  curiously  after  her,  but  her  back  was  turned,  and  not  a 
muscle  moved. 

*•  What  a  blow  for  his  poor  fhthar  and  mother  I "  said  Charles^  moro 
occupied  with  the  dead  than  the  living,  •*  I  wonder  what  they^d  liko 
done  with  him  ?  It's  so  far  to  Scarsfiold.  At  all  events,  wo  will  see 
that  you  have  no  more  trouble  about  it  than  can  be  helped,"  added  he  to 
old  Benyam,  who  had  now  come  in. 

**  I've  a  put  up  the  black  horBe;  and  a  very  £ae  beMt  'tia,*'  said  he, 
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in  a  very  different  tone  to  what  he  had  used  to  the  men.  '<  Where's  the 
nag  to  be  sent  ?"  he  inquired  first ;  and  secondly,  <<  What  shall  ye  please 
as  we  should  do  with  the  gentleman  ?  ** 

**  My  father  will  send  from  Hartley  Grange,  I  am  sore,  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  home,  for  *  it,*  '*  said  Charles,  with  a  little  natural  hesitation  at  the 
painful  word,  **  and  the  horse  too  ;  and  we're  much  obliged  to  you  for  all 
that  you  have  done,"  he  added,  turning  courteously  to  OecUy ;  but  she 
said  nothing. 

.  They  left  the  room,  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  slowly  away 
together. 

**  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  likeness  ?'*  said  the  young  doctor  eagerly. 

"  Was  it  ?'*  answered  Charles,  laconically.  **  It  may  only  have  been 
accidental.  At  all  events,  it's  no  business  of  ours.  Poor  feUow  I  Poor 
Ayscough  I"  he  repeated.  **  He  was  a  sort  of  cousin  of  ours  ;  and  that 
beautiful  property  at  Scarsfield,  down  in  the  north,  was  to  come  to  him," 
ho  added,  with  a  landowner's  respect  for  the  rights  of  succession. 

**  Was  he  an  only  child  ?"  said  the  surgeon. 

'^  No ;  but  he  was  the  eldest ;  and  the  estate  has  gone  from  Bupert  to 
Rupert  for  I  don't  know  how  many  generations,"  answered  Charles,  with 
an  eldest  son's  contempt  for  cadets.  **  I  warned  him  against  Black  Bess  this 
morning/'  he  went  on.  **  She'd  such  a  devil  of  a  temper ;  she  was  always 
a  savage  brute ;  but  he  would  ride  her — she  was  such  a  one  to  go.  He'd 
a  will  of  his  own  at  aU  times  had  poor  Bupert." 

**  I  never  saw  him  here  till  this  season,"  said  the  surgeon  again. 

**  No,  this  was  the  first  time  he's  hunted  this  countxy.  He'd  just 
sold  out,  and  talked  of  settling  at  home.     Poor  fellow  I " 

And  Charles  rode  slowly  home  to  give  orders  about  bringing  away  the 
body  of  his  cousin  to  Hartley  Grange,  whence  he  had  issued  that  morning 
in  the  highest  health  and  spirits,  the  boldest  rider  and  the  best-mounted 
man  in  the  field. 

The  boy  had  followed  them,  to  bring  out  their  horses  from  the  shed 
where  they  had  been  put  up.  When  he  returned  into  the  room  where  the 
body  lay,  his  mother  had  disappeared.  That  evening  <<  it"  was  fetched 
away  by  Sir  John  Blount's  people. 
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1783  TO  1786. 


We  have  before  us  a  literary  curiosity,  not,  indeed,  of  great  antiquity,  but 
having  almost  every  other  attraction  to  recommend  it.  It  is  a  manuscript 
journal  kept  by  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  from  April  1,  1783,  to 
March  25,  1785,  and  including,  together  with  a  world  of  home  politics, 
literary  and  general  gossip,  a  run  to  the  coast  of  Africa  in  command  of  the 
Grampus,  50-gun  frigate,  and  a  considerable  stay  on  the  island  of  Madeira. 
The  writer  was  a  Captain  Edward  Thompson,  who,  when  the  journal 
opens,  appears  to  haVe  lived  in  Bedford  Square,  but  who  also  resided 
occasionally  a  good  deal  at  Mortlake,  besides  professional  visits  to 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  &c.,  and  occasional  excursions  to  friends,  chiefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  book  was  found  at  a  cottage  in 
Cheltenham  ;  and  another  MS.  book,  the  diary  of  a  fashionable  physician 
in  Cheltenham  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  century  was  found  with  it ;  but 
no  connection  between  the  books,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Two  thin  quarto  volumes,  about  the  size  of  boys'  copy  books, 
formed  part  of  the  same  collection.  One  contains  copies  of  various  letters 
addressed  by  Captain  Thompson  to  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Ministers  of 
State,  and  other  official  personages  ;  the  other  is  an  account  of  the  sheds 
and  storehouses  in  Portsmouth  dockyard  and  arsenal,  but  bears  date  1828, 
many  years  after  Captain  Thompson's  death,  and  must  have  belonged.to 
some  other  person,  perhaps  a  member  of  his  family,  who  may  have  chosen 
the  navy  for  a  profession.  They  appear  to  have  turned  up  by  mere 
accident,  having  been  brought  to  a  medical  gentleman  of  the  town  by  a 
patient  from  the  cottage.  The  versatility  of  the  gifts  of  gossip  which 
Captain  Thompson  displays  is  a  key  to  the  large  circle  of  acquaintance  in 
which  he  mixed.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  say  that  this  Httle  book,  a 
small  octavo  in  brown  sheepskin,  of  sixty-three  leaves,  contains  anecdotes 
of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  from  the  King  and  Queen  down  to 
street  beggars  and  shoe-blacks'  daughters.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  small 
round  hand,  the  ink  a  little  faded,  but  almost  every  word  legible  with  very 
little  trouble.  The  spelling  follows  a  standard  of  its  own,  but  is  consistent. 
We  have  always  "pritty,"  <<gardiner,"  **herbarum"  for  ** herbarium" 
(twice) ;  and  Mr.  Pitt's  name,  which  frequently  occurs,  has  almost  always 
but  one  f,  while  Sheridan  has  always  two  r's.  In  the  copies  of  letters, 
however,  the  spelling  is  correct ;  showing  that  the  writer  was  aware  of  a 
recognized  standard,  but  in  these  familiar  entries  was  careless  of  it.  The 
Captain  was  more  or  less  intimate  with  J>r^  Johnson,  Mr.  Wilkes,  Tom 
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Da  vies  the  actor — Johnson's  friend  and  pet  (see  Bosworth  passim),  who 
"  mouthed  a  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a  bone  ** — Sir  Francis  Sykes,  Cohnan, 
George  Jackson,  Lacy  of  Drury  Lane,  Dr.  Walcot,  and  Sir  George  Young ; 
was  employed  by  Lord  Kcppel,  First  Lord  in  the  Fox  and  North  coalition ; 
was  consulted  by,  and  occasionally  dined  with.  Lord  Howe ;  had  inter- 
views with  Mr.  Fox,  Sir  C.  Jenkinson,  Lords  Hotham,  Sydney,  and 
Carmarthen,  regarding  various  points  of  geographical  and  naval  interest  in 
our  African  and  Indian  dependencies,  and  appears  to  have  been  treated 
with  various  degrees  of  respect  and  confidence  by  all.  The  journal  termi- 
nates abruptly  at  March  25,  1785,  when  the  writer  appears  to  have  been 
again  under  sailing  orders  for  Africa.  We  learn,  on  making  application 
at  the  Admiralty,  that  he  died  in  the  following  year,  and  that  his  Bcniority 
as  captain  dates  from  April  7,  1772. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  clearly  any  facts  of  importance  concerning 
the  gallant  writer's  family.  He  briefly  records  in  one  entry,  charged  with 
feelings  of  domestic  sorrow,  the  madness  of  his  wife  (Nov.  16,  1784),  but 
there  is  no  other  allusion  to  her.  Ho  appears  to  have  had  a  sister  whose 
married  name  was  Wright,  a  fragment  of  one  of  whose  letters,  with  the 
date,  December,  1784,  is  wafered  into  the  fly-leaf  of  the  book.  Under 
November  13,  1784,  an  entry  occurs  **  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pryme,  my 
brother-in-law.'*  Under  March  15,  1785,  occurs  the  following  : — **  1  saw 
my  poor  sister,  miserable,  melancholy,  and  lame.  I  endeavoured,  poor 
sorrowful  soul,  to  alleviate  her  distresses  and  pains.**  From  another  entry 
we  learn  that  she  lived  **  beyond  Islington.**  This  is,  perhaps,  the  same 
"  sister  Wright  *'  whose  letter  Is  preserved,  dated  December,  1784.  It  is 
ftdl  of  gratitude  for  his  kindness.  Under  October  18,  1784,  occurs  some 
lines  "  to  my  Mother,'*  from  which  it  is  likely  she  was  then  dead.  An 
entiy,  March  17,  1785,  on  the  **  learned  pig,*'  says : — 

He  now  draws  the  attention  of  the  beau  monde — women  of  the  first  Fashion  waited 
(bur  hoars  for  their  tnm  to  see  him.  I  am  mach  flattered  in  this  classick  pig—he  was 
bred  at  Beverly,  in  Yorkshire— a  fellow  student  with  the  Thompsons  and 
Hothams. 

Another  entry  shows  that  those  families  had  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Under  date  of  February  27,  occurs,  "  I  visited  Colonel  Hotham,  Lord 
Keppel,  Sir  Charles  Thompson,  and  Sir  Francis  Sykes."  The  next  day 
we  find — 

Sir  Charles  Thompson  called  upon  me  :  for  many  years  I  have  scarce  received  a 
civilitj  from  the  miserable  Hothams.  The  Commodore  was  to  have  married  a  cousin 
of  mine,  now  Mrs.  Twisleton  Thompson.  She  refused  him,  and  a  shyness  succeeded. 
However,  I  taking  Colonel  Hotham*s  son  to  sea  with  me  draws  the  attention  of  these 
people  to  me. 

Several  entries,  of  which  more  anon,  speak  of  a  certain  "  Emma,**  in 
whose  society  the  Captain  found  solace.  His  connection  with  her  was 
evidently  of  a  kind  which  the  opinion  of  that  day  hardly  regarded  as 
criminal,  and  which  its  practice,  as  appears  from  a  large  number  of 
anccdotos,  too  often  sanctioned.    Probably,  with  his  wife  lost  to  him,  as 
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appemv,  by  lanaej^  it  would  hare  been  regiurded  by  all  his  fnendM,  if  wo 
except  Br,  Johnson,  as  perfectly  veniiil.  In  one  ramble  daring  his 
on  the  island  of  Madeira  (March  8)  we  find  it  noted — '*my  nepha 
Thompson  was  with  me*"  Poesibly  this  nephew  may  have  been  th« 
person  to  whom  pertained  the  book  of  the  Portsmouth  plana,  A^^i., 
mentioned  abovei  and  we  think  it  not  improbable  ho  may  be  identical  wliL_ 
a  certain  Mr,  Pearson  Thompson,  well  known  at  Cheltenham  a  gene 
ago,  to  whom  the  building  over  the  Lansdo^vne  quarter  in  that  town^  yvh 
he  had  an  estate,  is  generally  ascribed.  Captain  Thompson  appears  i 
to  have  had  a  son.  We  read,  November  10,  1784,  "  My  poor  boy  wnB  m* 
ill  I  began  to  bo  alarmed  for  his  life."  Also  elsewhere,  **  To  Slough  in 
Bucks  to  search  for  a  rural  lodge  .  .  ♦  Maria,  Tom,  and  Popham  with 
me.  The  joys  of  life  are  confined  to  a  few  we  love  ;''  in  which  ho  seetus 
to  be  speaking  of  his  children. 

Captain  Thompson  was  certainly  a  man  of  some  property,  but  had  no 
always  been  so.     One  of  the  earliest  entries  is,   "'  Wben  1  was  pcKw, 
dressed  gay ;  now  I  am  rich,  I  dross  plain.     In  the  first  instance  I  con 
attention — in  the  second,  I  command  it."     There  is  a  semi-JoL 
ring  about  this  antithesis  which  shows  what  model  our  Captain  stn 
We  may  add,  that  a  good  deal  of  stilted  refiection  ocenrs  in   the  book^l 
which  proves  that  ho  did  not  distinguish  the  faults  firom  the  virtues  of  i 
style  which  he  copied.     Shortly  after  this  last  we  read,   "  I  went  from] 
town  to  buy  an  estate  at  Hoddesdon,  a  pritty  leasehold — declined  thai 
purchase,  and  slept  at  Hertford,**     Nearly  two  years  later  occurs  the  ents^fl 
ahreadj  given  about  going  to  Slough  in  Bucks.     Under  July  19,  1788, 
we  find, — 

I  had  frequent  coorersAtions  with  tho  Lord  K<}ppel  to  give  up  to  him  and  Htm 
Duke  of  Portland  my  interest  in  the  borough  of  Kejdon  to  Mr.  R.  Thompaoo,  Umij 
brother  of  Bielby^  oa  coD(Utton  they  gave  mc  tiieir  interest  on  mj  return  from  Gii 

Bielby  Thompson  was,  wo  believe,  tho  name  of  the  first  Lord  Wenlori 
The  writer,  however,  does  not  speak  of  this  gentleman  and  his  brother 
though  they  were  his  own  relations  ;  the  tone  of  the  entry  suggcata  thai 
they  were  no  more  to  him  than  the  Duke  of  Portland — mere  polit 
who  might  be  useful.     The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Sir  C,  Thomn 
mentioned  hero,  who  at  some  time  commanded  a  regiment.     His  anxMt 
to  discount  **  the  borough  of  Keydon  "  before  he  went  to  sea  will  finil  i 
ready  sympathy  in  many  patriotic  bosoms  on  eiUier  aide  of  the 
House.     This  borough,  within  a  few  miles  of  Hull*  was  placed  In  ecsh^n 
A  of  tho  Keform  BiD  of  1882,  and  appears  to  have  been  ulwiiys  a  \ 
able  commodity  up  to  that  time. 

Many  of  the  entries  show  that  Captain  Thompson  was  a  strong  Tory  at  Ihii ' 
core.     Ho  brands  Mr.  Fox,  December  20, 1783,  as  **  tho  modem  Catilina." 
a  term  familiar  to  tho  readers  of  the  Anti-Jacoli        '"' 
Cif  Charles  I,  are  reflected  strongly  in  the  times.*'  j 

of  a  riot  imiotig  the  sailors— who,  thronging  in  from  the  oolpurts,  vwrtinlj 
the  Admiralty  and  St.  James's  demanding  pri/^-money,  and  injiulliiig  i 
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officers — ho  adds,  April  19,  1783,  "  May  not  all  these  disturbances  be 
attiibuted  to  Mr.  Fox,  who  destroyed  the  systems  and  power  of  Govern- 
ment, and  gave  the  dissipated  the  means  of  being  fiEu^tions  ?  "  Again, 
January  12,  1774,  we  read,  "  Fellows  of  Gamblers  like  Fox  and  Sherridan 
dare  presume  to  rule  a  virtuous  nation."  A  veiy  early  entiy  describes 
Fox's  canvass  for  Westminster  as  having  *'  no  applause  or  success."  The 
writer  adds : — "  I  had  a  meaning  to  offer  " — i.tf.,  an  intention  to  stand — 
''  for  Westminster."  Some  malcontents  appear  to  have  found  out  this 
*<  meaning."  We  read  the  next  day,  April  6,  1778 : — **  Mr.  Wilkes  pro- 
posed to  me  to  stand  for  Westminster  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Fox;  he 
(Wilkes)  had  the  interest  of  Lord  Grosvenour  and  many  others.  * '  Thompson 
did  stand,  was  proposed  by  Lord  Mahon,  but  found  no  seconder.  On  the 
8th  he  says : — '*  The  electors  of  Westminster  were  so  chagrined  at  this 
disappointment  in  losing  an  election  by  their  own  neglect  that  they  waited 
on  me  to  endeavour  to  make  it  void  and  false  return."  By  the  Idth  he 
had  *^  relinquished  every  idea  of  a  petition  to  Parliament  on  the  West- 
minster election  ; "  adding,  **  I  find  men  very  ready  and  forward  to  roast 
chestnuts  with  my  fingers  !  "  Under  March  5,  1785,  we  read : — **  Charles 
Fox  was  declared  duly  elected  for  Wt.  minster ;  every  blackguard  gave 
testimony  to  the  event;  "  and  March  7  : — " Mr.  Fox  was  drawn  by  the 
mob  in  his  chariot  from  St.  James*  Street  to  Covent  Garden  to  be  chaired 
— I  never  saw  a  man  look  so  black  with  fear."  Under  January  26, 1786  : 
— '*  The  Parliament  opened,  where  Mr.  Pitt  stood  a  Colossus,  unshook  by 
the  breeze  of  Clamor  or  of  Envy."  These  extracts  show  pretty  plainly 
the  Captain's  bias.  We  find  the  writer,  after  his  return  from  Guinea, 
thinking  of  standing  for  Camelford,  but  no  steps  towards  the  object  are 
recorded  as  taken.  Again,  under  February  8 : — ''  I  received  a  message 
by  Sir  Geo.  Young  from  some  members  of  Mr.  Pit's  interest,  to  know 
whether  I  would  wish  to  come  into  Parliament." 

Notwithstanding  Thompson's  Tory  predilections.  Lord  Keppel,  for  a 
time  Fox's  First  Lord,  was  his  official  friend  and  patron.  He  no  doubt 
regarded  himself  as  professionally  neutral  in  politics,  and  was  ready  to 
supply  either  party  with  information  about  the  African  coast,  Negapatam, 
Guinea,  for  which  he  had  an  especial  affection,  and  the  Andaman  Islands. 
It  was  proposed  by  Thompson  to  Lord  Keppel — 

To  explore  the  coast  of  Africa  between  20°  and  30°  S.  L.,  where  there  was  a  fertile 
coontry,  defended  north  firom  the  Portugaese,  and  sonth  from  the  Batch,  by  high, 
barren,  and  inaccessible  mountains This  settlement  I  proposed  for  our  India- 
men  to  call  at  and  refit,  and  so  come  np  with  S.E.  trade  (wind),  in  war  to  avoid  the 
enemy  withoat  retoming  the  beaten  road  from  the  Cape,  and  the  necessity  of  patting 
into  Rio  de  Janario. 

The  account  of  his  voyage  is,  on  the  whole,  amusing.  It  gives  a  pleasing 
picture  of  society  in  the  island  of  Madeira  in  the  last  century,  with  a 
romantic  story  of  a  young  lady  whose  true  love  was  crossed  by  tiie  bars  of 
a  convent.  This  portion  of  the  diary  concludes,  March  11,  1784,  with  a 
notice  that  it  '<  is  continued  in  another  book  under  the  head  of  anecdotes 
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and  remarks,  and  the  partial  descriptions  of  the  forts  and  towns  in  Africa 
are  inserted  in  the  ship's  journals."  It  is  resumed  on  shore  under  the 
date  of  September  25,  1784,  the  first  entry  being,  "  I  dined  with  Wilkes." 
Application  has  been  made  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  the 
Admiralty  records,  in  the  hope  that  their  research  might  throw  addi- 
tional light  on  the  writer  and  his  doings ;  save,  however,  the  date  of 
his  seniority  and  death,  and  the  fact  that  he  died  in  command  of  the 
Grampusy  on  the  African  station,  no  further  information  appears  to  be 
within  their  reach. 

The  great  feature  of  the  journal,  however,  consists  in  the  profusion  of 
verses  with  which  it  abounds.  These  are  occasionally  good,  but  mostly 
hover  just  below  mediocrity,  or  barely  soar  up  to  it.  Our  captain  seems 
to  have  always  had  one  hand  on  the  lyre,  even  if  he  were  guiding  the 
helm  with  the  other.  Not  unfrequently  his  epigrams,  epitaphs,  and  jere- 
miads are  variously  fashioned  and  refashioned.  He  will  not  let  a  thought 
stand,  as  it  were,  on  its  own  legs,  but  tries  on  one  pair  of  stilts  after 
another,  and  produces  at  last  something  at  once  pompous  and  lame. 
Then  there  are  heaps  of  anecdotes  from  the  dramatic,  literary,  fashionable, 
and  scandalous  gossip  of  the  day ;  some  of  them  old  stories,  some  of  them 
new,  some  of  them  different  versions  of  facts  known  in  the  main  frxmi 
other  sources.  Nothing,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  was  too 
coarse  or  too  filthy  to  be  set  down  in  black  and  white.  There  are  no 
dashes,  asterisks,  or  inuendos,  but  a  **  spade  "  is  called  by  its  own  name. 
We  know  precisely  \vhat  sort  of  jokes  and  stories  were  currentiy  relished 
and  retailed  on  the  quarter-deck,  in  the  First  Lord's  dining-room,  at  the 
**  Beef- steak  Club,"  or  in  the  lobbies  of  Covent  Garden.  Here  are  repartees 
picked  up  from  beggars,  and  smacking  strongly  of  the  kennel ;  a  fragment 
of  a  satire  of  the  writer's  own,  called  "  A  Carricatura  Painting  of  London ;  '* 
an  epitaph  on  a  favourite  monkey ;  stories  of  the  last  fine  lady  who  had 
run  off  with  her  footman  ;  of  the  first  steps  of  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
systematic  debauchery;  Dryden's  lines  on  the  "three  poets'*  distorted  to 
a  parody  in  praise  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  open-mouthed  anxieties  about  balloons 
— then  a  rage  with  which  the  public  was  newly  inoculated ;  with  notices  of 
the  weather,  and  homilies  on  the  depravity,  ingratitude,  selfishness,  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  age  ;  memoranda  of  interviews  with  Pitt  or  Fox,  or  their 
Secretaries  of  State ;  a  code  of  signals  communicated  to  Lord  Howe  ; 
endless  entanglements  of  Sheridan  with  his  lessees,  partners,  agents,  dupes, 
and  Jews ;  a  modest  proposal  that  he  (the  Captain)  should  rearrange 
HamUty  killing  the  king  in  the  third  act ;  and  every  here  and  there  a  skull 
with  cross-bones  sketched  in  the  page — invariably  a  sign  that  some  bad 
verses  are  not  far  off,  commemorative  of  the  obituary  of  fiiend  or  states- 
man— all  these  and  a  great  deal  more  make  up  the  Jarrafp  libclli.  The 
Captain's  literary  potterings  often  crop  up,  queerly  mixed  with  profes- 
sional memoranda.  Under  April  21,  1778,  we  read :  **  I  addressed  Lord 
Keppel  for  the  Europa;  finished  the  poem  of  the  Skull."  Similarly, 
under  March  10,  1784,  we  re^ :  ^*  The  weather  being  in  general  tern- 
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pestnons  I  resolved  to  embarque,  and  in  the  evening  commenced  the  poem 
of  Bello  Monte."  Again,  somewhere  between  Portugal  and  Madeira,  the 
*'  Rock  of  Sintra  "  having  been  sighted  a  couple  of  days  before,  we  find 
the  following : — 

Feb,  18.— Muggy,  drizzliDg,  fonl  weather.  At  noon  passed  the  promontory  of 
St.  Vincent's  at  about  twenty  leagues  distance.  Winds  which  have  blown  at  a  groat 
distance  produce  a  great  swell. 

And  swells  hare  roU'd  where  winds  have  never  blown. 
Again — 

Feb.  19. — I  began  to  copy  the  poem  of  Woman,  written  fourteen  years  ago,  and 
corrected  by  most  of  my  friends — but  such  cold  correctioDS  as  do  no  good. 

24. — I  rose  before  the  son,  to  contemplate  his  power  and  miyesty — his  beauties, 
genial  joys,  and  dignity — his  Colours  and  resplendent  Glories  ....  on  the  left,  to 
the  west,  was  a  sky  diversified  in  the  manner,  and  in  all  the  gaudy  colours  of  the 

Indian  gingham I  sent  for  Wilson,  my  painter,  but  he  was  so  struck  at  the 

gorgeous  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  scene,  that  he  gave  up  every  attempt  to  imitate  it. 
He  is  a  Londoner,  and  what  made  the  scene  more  glorious  and  more  surprising  to  him 
— I  believe  he  had  never  seen  the  sun  rise  before. 

After  noting  the  capture  of  a  **  fine-feathered  quail,  and  very  fSat,"  he 
proceeds  to  remark  that — 

Milton  never  describes  the  rising  but  the  setting  glory,  and  in  that  he  is  more 
short  than  I  could  have  wished  him. 

**  The  sun  now  fidlen 
Beneath  th*  Azores,  whither  the  prime  orb,"  &c.  &c. 

This,  though  the  nearest,  is  very  unlike  the  gorgeous  display.  In  the  following 
lines  I  have  but  ill  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  describe  it. 

Thb  Rising  Sun. 
in  the  Latititude  («ic)  of  83"  0-0  N. 

As  silver  Day  above  th'  horizon  grew 
Faint  wore  the  lustre  of  the  morning  star 
To  give  the  Mokn  triumphal  Entiy. 

The  splendid  simile  of  the  <' Indian  ^gingham''  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  turned  to  the  account  which  it  deserved.  The  reader  will 
appreciate  the  comic  contrast  of  taking  the  latitude,  and  then  8ei2dng  the 
opportunity  to  soar  on  Miltonic  pinions.  Was  ever  quarter-deck  so 
splashed  with  Helicon  before  ?  How  long  is  it  since  the  Boyal  Navy  has 
known  a  captain  who  kept  a  **  painter,"  but  was  his  own  poet  ?  He 
appears  not  to  have  known,  or  to  have  forgotten,  L'AUegro,  where  the  fine 
tints  describing  sunrise  occur : — 

*<  Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 
Where  the  great  Sun  begins  his  state.'' 

The  journal  of  Captain  T.  never  allows  one  to  detect  by  any  overt  sign 
a  Sunday  from  among  the  other  days  of  the  week,  and  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  done  the  clergy  the  honour,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  to  include 
a  single  member  of  tiieir  body  among  his  largo  and  miscellaneous  list  of 
visiting  acquaintance.  We  find,  however,  under  Feb.  10,  1786 — "  I  took 
my  salt  fish  with  Qeo,  Colman;**  this  must  have  been  Ash  Wednesday. 
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On  trying  back  tbo  other  dajB  by  ibla  tost  we  find  here  and  thero  a  certain 
eirftin  of  sedate  reflection  pervading  the  Captain,  when  not  dining  out  ^ilh 
friends,  in  the  Sunday  jottings  of  Lis  diary.  Occasionally,  as  is,  wo  rather 
think;  common  in  journalizing,  the  memoranda  of  one  day,  not  being 
punctually  posted  up,  ran  into  another.  But  on  the  whole  the  following 
may  be  relied  on  as  Sunday  entries  :— 

Oct,  10,  1 1  (die  loth  was  Sondny), — ^Passed  my  timo  Id  stody  and  contcmpUtlon 
— shutting  oat  tho  noisy  world.    Peace  and  case  are  the  blessings  of  mortality.  ■ 

Dec.  27» — The  weather  most  seFerely  and  intensely  cold.     The  ohjects  of  diatroifl 
fimumcrable^  and  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  world  insupportable. 

Nov.  7. — I  walked  to  Primrose  Hill.  I  gave  the  Dcltj  my  thanks  from  that 
eminence  for  the  being  I  bear.  I  could  almost  hate  mankind,  when  I  feel  and  see  that 
all  attentions  and  attachments  arc  governed  by  Interest.  No  man  now-a-t!aya  is 
courted  or  admired  for  his  honour  or  his  honesty  ;  all  attenttona  are  prod  need  from 
that  wo  cflD  give,  or  from  that  wo  can  do.  But  what  gratitutte  or  Bocial  love  can  we 
expect  from  each  other,  when  no  person  can  find  a  minute  to  thank  God  for  hit  being 
and  the  blessing  he  has  given  ? 

I  took  a  walk  round  ICow  and  Bichmond*  The  plan  of  the  Gardens  I  found  altered 
from  the  design  of  the  late  Capability  Brown,  .  .  ,  Men  seek  different  modes  of 
worship  ;  to  avoid  every  title  (tittle  ?)  of  the  Pharisee,  I  contrive  to  hare  my  medita- 
tions in  my  walk^.    Mr.  Fox  met  bis  friends  at  the  8hakB|>care — the  company  was 

Snch  an  entry  as  the  following  occurs  here  and  there  : — 

Feb.  9, — 17&S.  I  walked  from  this  wicked  Sodom  towards  Hampetead  ;  I  met  no 
peripatetic k  of  the  same  mind.    I  fear  the  wickedness  of  this  dty  iit  verging  so  fast  t 
min^  that,  like  Sodom,  a  few  good  men  will  not  bo  found  to  save  it 

Oct  3,  1784- — ^I  met  and  conversed  with  an  old  woman  of  S5,  bent  double  with' 
ago,  riming  with  rheum,  and  shaking  with  palsy  ;  she  w^as  poor  and  needy,     I  gave 
her  a  mite  *,  but  I  could  not  prevail  her  to  relinquish  this  world  and  wish  to  change  it  j 
she  always  said  ''  she  would  wait  till  she  was  called." 

April  15,  1783. — Visited  two  boys  At  Kingston  School  supported  by  mo. 

From  May  the  3rd  to  December  the  20th,  1783, 1  had  not  the  bustle  and  hurry  of 
sittuition  as  in  the  former  part  of  my  life  v  for  ^  have  alwaya  found  that  neither  my 
writings  in  politicks  or  morok  ever  couvcrbed  one  tinner.  I  therefore  left  off  alt  eoo^ 
troversial  writings. 

These  extracts  ehow  the  Captain  m  his  more  serions  moods.  He  seemi 
to  have  been  a  man  of  warm  affectiooa,  generous  sympathies,  and  moral 
instincts,  mostly  sound,  although  with  some  oioeptionst  and  not  without 
Bome  spice  of  religious  feeling.  The  age  was  ono  of  that  disbelief  in 
eloTated  goodness  which  is  too  often  fonnd  where  examples  of  it  are 
practically  rare.  Such  a  moral  litandard  as  was  supposed  attainable  was 
dissociated  from  religion ;  and  bare  moral  goodness  was  only  swallowed  by 
society  cum  grano  snUit^  Lt*t  of  vice.  A  man  who  should  seek  to  got  up 
Christian  duty  as  his  standard  was  writteu  down  a  hypocrit«.  It  was  tha 
current  theory  of  life*  that  openness  of  heart  and  kiniUmess  of  naturo  wer 
always  found  alloyed  with  looseness  of  practice  in  some  point  or  other 
mortds,  and  that  a  conscientious  profession  of  high  principle  was  so  seldom 
real  that  it  might  be  neglected  as  a  mere  ram  atuA  in  trrrid,  and  the 
profesbor  rated  with  almost  a  moral  certainty  as  an  impostoft     It  vms,  in 
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short,  the  view  implied  in  the  **  Charles  "  and  "  Joseph  SnrfiEtce  "  of  the 
most  popular  dramatist  of  the  day.  Rakish  profligacy  took  large  credit  for 
its  random  good  nature  and  open-handed  dash,  and  any  sort  of  strictness 
was  debited  with  secret  vice.  Men  had  not  the  courage  to  believe  in 
human  nature  at  its  best,  or  that  the  generous  and  the  feeling  could  also 
be  pure.  Such  exceptional  cases  as  Dr.  Johnson,  or  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  century.  Colonel  Gardiner,  were  uninfluential.  Nay,  they  partly  con- 
firmed the  view  that  every  man  will  take  his  fling,  for  they  in  early  life 
had  each  had  theirs.  Society  drew  the  inference  that  a  man  who  did 
not  live  by  appetite — ^with  intellect,  of  course,  if  he  had  it,  but  still  by 
appetite  on  the  whole — ^was  a  poor  creature,  cold  of  heart,  and  thin  of 
blood,  sinking  below  the  animal  which  man  at  his  normal  condition  is, 
not  rising  above  it ;  and  that,  if  he  professed  not  to  be  such,  he  was 
a  monstrously  deep  knave.  The  theory  reigned,  on  the  whole,  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Regency — from  Congreve  to  Byron,  and  led  men  who 
were  sensitive  to  opinion  to  abandon  all  religious  profession,  in  order,  as 
Captain  Thompson  has  it,  ''to  avoid  eveiy  title  of  the  Pharisee."  That 
he  was  not  untinged  by  the  social  depravity  of  the  age  is  what  we  might 
expect,  even  if  his  own  pages  did  not  furnish  the  evidence  which  we  are 
about  to  quote.  But  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  his  indignation  at  the  ignoble 
vices  which  flourished  around  him  was  genuine,  and  he  would  not  himself 
have  been  guilty  of  a  mean,  false,  or  dastardly  action.  He  was  evidently 
a  highly  sociable  man,  and  kept  up  acquaintance  with  many,  as  with 
John  Wilkes  and  George  Colman,  for  the  sake  of  the  wit  and  polish 
of  their  conversation  and  manners,  whose  private  lives  he  sincerely 
detested.  Speaking  of  the  former,  he  quotes  on  one  occasion  the  dictum 
of  a  friend — *'  Bumaby  Green  used  to  say  I  should  always  be  with  him 

to  curb  his  blasphemy  and "     Hero  follows  then  the  worst  that  we 

know  of  our  Captain,  habemus  confitentem  renin.  ; 

Sept.  30,  1783.^My  time  has  been  spent  here  (Plymonth)  with  the  faithful  and 
affectionate  Emma  in  a  placid  state  of  ease.  I  have  devoted  myself  to  my  family,  and 
recreated  myself  with  them  several  times,  shooting  and  fishing  on  the  beaatifnll  and 
romantick  banks  of  the  Tavy. 

Jan.  4,  1784. — I  embarked,  and  my  dear  Emma  departed  for  London.  We  hare 
now  been  inseparable  20  months,  and  in  that  time  not  a  word  ever  pass*d  of  a  crude  or 
harsh  nature  ;  we  always  met  with  rapture  and  parted  with  regret 

Jan.  14. — ^I  went  to  Lip-hook  and  met  my  dear  Emma,  whose  company  is  alone  the 
most  pleasing  amusement  of  my  soul. 

Feb.  5. — I  went  with  my  Emma  to  Lipphooky  and  parted  ;  alas,  parted  I  perhaps 
for  ever. 

The  following,  dated  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  is  the  second  stanza 
of  what  the  Captain  calls,-* 

Thx  Tavt,  a  Sonnet  to  Emka. 
On  thy  stream  delighted,  straying 

TiQuti  pTe  Inred  with  treacherous  art ; 
But  with  them  while  careless  playing 
Love  and  Emma  caught  my  heart. 
TOL.  xvn.— NO,  101.  QA^ 
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We  heiur  no  more  of  Emma  till,  on  hid  retam  io  the  summer  of  17^ 
Dm  West  Africa,  tho  following  occm-s  under  date  of  October  7 ;— 

Returned  to  Morilake  with  the  tender  EminA^  to  aroid  the  iiuportittiit 
ivorhl,  uod  sbun  iti  foliiea  and  madacsa.  A  oephaw  of  £iiima*8  was  uuxt: 
Andrew  Marrcll ;  when  he  comes  to  reason  tho  luinie  mnjr  injspire  him  to  bt;  r  inuoai,  " 

Tho  folio  vjing  retrospect  simia  up  the  year  1784,  dated  December  81 : — 

Farewell  old  year  ;  thou  ha«t  been  to  me  diversified  with  pains  and  bemltli*  mmi$ 
and  hittcrBi  fic^a  and  knil,  home  and  foreign  i  hut  upon  the  wbolct  a  more  pIcaASf 
je«r  than  most.  In  Fehruar}"  I  left  England^  and  visited  the  Maderia  and  Canary 
,  XbIcb — all  Afnca  to  St.  Thomas,  and  returned  in  better  health  in  Jul/  than  I  WT?nt  oat 
rith.  At  Mortlahe  I  passed  the  autumn  with  my  favondte  Emma,  as  much  in  T^Xr^nm. 
to  th\n  world  can  approach  it.  Tho  winter  I  hare  ended  in  town,  as  far  as  tlie  ( 
nation  of  the  jcar^  but  without  ever  rkiting  one  pnblick  exhibition* 

Thie  is  the  last  entry  relating  to  the  pergon  with  whom  Captnin  Thompm^ 
found  Bokce  for  the  loss,  through  lunacy,  of  bis  wife's  society.  Of 
Ifttter,  save  the  three  words,  **  my  wife  mad,"  the  diary  yields  no  tmae. 
This  too  is  probably  in  accordance  with  the  mamiers  of  the  age*  Tli©  old 
regime  as  regards  lunatics,  even  when  not,  as  it  too  frequently 
barbarous  and  cniel,  let  them  simply  drop  out  of  exiBtenee  aa  olgeela  tiol 
to  be  cared  for  beyond  the  fact  of  their  safe  custody »  Aooordicgly, 
although  there  are  several  mentions  of  visits  to  d  Bistori  apparootlj 
afflicted  with  some  incurable  malady,  we  find  no  entry  of  any  riaii  paii  to 
Mb  wife. 

Captaiix  Thompson  seems  to  bavi»  dabbled  a  good  deal  in  HtarttMife. 
Besides  the  poem  **  On  a  Bknll,"  and  the  poem  of  '*  Woman/'  bolbtnt* 
mentioned,  we  find  him  on  the  evening  of  his  embarkation  from  llMloiim 
commencing  the  poem  of  **  Bello  Monte.'*  This  he  appears  to  hav©  eoBl- 
ploted,  as  we  find  nnder  December  10,  1784  : — **  I  gave  Bornabj  Grnen  ' 
*  Bello  Monte  *  for  his  opinion^  and  alBO  Davies.  I  suppose  the  cniietciDS 
will  be  as  long  as  from  Berkshire  to  Reading.- *  This  Bnmabj  Gr^en,  ai 
appears  from  another  entry,  was  a  scholarly  person  who  had  come  into  « 
large  fortune,  and  then  lost  it  all|  save  BOO^*  a  year^  in  a  brewing  i 
at  Pimljco, 

Here  are  a  few  lines  from  a  design  of  a  satire,  calM^  '*  A  Carricnlm 
Painting  of  London." 

Now.  Lady  City,  take  your  formiil  rhaiTi 
While  I  my  pallet  and  toy  bnub  pneparfi^ 


Now  8iddon*6  rant  ri 
Now  the  Italian  Dcnut! 


onr  faro, 
Ai  tlic  spbere0^ 


Pmelti  fasdnati^s  the  p-^trr  f^x, 

Ai*d  HUint'haid  t  kjH 

We've  clian/'d  I 

Men  with  falftO  bcuiiji  mid  \vuitir:ii  with  lalto  i»icti«, 

Bbortly  before  this,  tho  writer  ^ts  down :   *'  Began  my  ^ 
eharactera  ;  "  and  shortly  aO^rwards,  '*  wrotii  a  geeufi  of  tho  fr.  .  ^ 

day ;  **  but  there  la  no  rcaicm  to  think  aither  tnora  than  &  vrkku  o£  Iha 
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moment,  or  that  the  writer  had  either  power  or  resoluteness  for  a  sustained 
effort  much  above  the  level  of  doggerel.  He  was  liable  to  slight  secretions 
of  rhyme  when  roused  and  stirred  by  any  unusual  vagaries  of  the  public 
taste,  or  when  a  return  to  London  after  the  quiet  shades  of  Mortlake  made 
him  feel  the  contrast  of  town  manners  an  offensive  glare.  But  although 
some  other  works,  or  projected  works,  of  more  pretension  are  alluded  to, 
we  take  it  the  Captain  was  greatest  at  what  his  friend,  Br.  Johnson,  said 
Milton  could  not  do,  '*  chipping  heads  upon  cherry-stones."  We  will 
string  together  a  few  of  the  better  executed.  The  first  is  on  a  Mr.  Bussell, 
who  bequeathed  a  hundred  pounds  for  an  epitaph :  <'  I  have  given  him," 
says  our  Captain,  "  the  following  one  :  " — 

Why  all  this  pomp,  parade,  and  f  ancral  bnstlc  ? 
It  ne'er  was  wish'd  by  modest  Master  Rassell. 
He,  when  alire,  was  owned  the  man  of  men, 
He  forced  applauses  from  the  poet's  pen ; 
Honest  and  good  he  was  as  well  as  wise, 
He  fed  the  hungry,  dried  the  widow's  eyes  ; 
His  charities  require  no  poet's  puff — 
For  one  cool  hundred  you  havo  lies  enough. 

The  next  is,  "  To  the  Memory  of  my  Half-brother,  Christopher  Piyme, 
of  Hull,  Brasier." 

Hero  lies  Christopher  Pryme  the  tinker, 
A  great  spouter,  and  a  free-thinker. 

Again,  on  **  Lord  Kelly,  who  was  a  great  Drinker," 

Within  this  vault  lies  our  Lord  KpUy, 
Who  made  a  cellar  of  his  belly. 

His  habit  seems  to  have  been,  on  noticing  the  death  of  some  public 
man  or  old  comrade  mentioned  in  some  public  print,  to  have  felt  the 
occasion,  especially  if  the  name  admitted  of  an  easy  pun,  at  once  a  call 
upon  his  pen.  Accordingly  he  occasionally  perpetrates  an  "  epitaph  "  on 
some  one  who  ho  finds  afterwards  is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Thus 
on  Sir  Thomas  Pye,  after  half-a-dozen  lines  beginning,  **  Can  this  good 
Pye  to  death's  deep  oven  go,"  he  records,  **  I  called  upon  him  and  found 
him  in  health,  life,  and  spirits."  The  Captain's  verses  on  the  whole  aredl 
twaddly.  Like  damp  squibs,  they  sputter  feebly  and  explode  imperfectly;! 
but  he  has  always  got  another  ready  to  let  off.  Ho  evidently  valuecfr 
himself  on  his  wit,  and  records  accordingly  jokes  of  his  own  with  tho 
effect  which  they  had  on  the  company.  One  such  example  is  given  below^' 
iu  a  string  of  naval  anecdotes. 

He  appears  to  have  contributed  to  the  Morning  Post  occasional 
short  pieces  under  the  signature  of  N.  None  of  these,  however,  are  worth 
recalling.  The  book  is  valuable  as  showing  many  phases  of  life  and 
manner  which  have  passed  away,  and  those  culled  from  the  observation  of 
a  man  who  had  a  wide  range  of  acquaintance,  and  who  jots  down  things 
just  as  they  crossed  his  line  of  vision.  We  seem  to  stand  at  his  point  of 
view,  and  to  partake  of  his  experiences.    It  necessarily  reproduces  coarser 

80—^ 
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tints  of  profligacy  and  broader  ghadows  of  vice  than  we  ore  accustomed  to 
Bee  faUiiig  across  our  daylight  now,  and  lets  ua  into  things  which  we  should 
never  suspect  to  have  existed  fiom  thia  respectably  pedantic  narrative  of 
Boswell»  or  the  pohi^hed  epistles  of  Horace  Walpole*  Thug,  in  an  epitaph 
on  one  forest,  the  secretar)^  of  the  ♦*  Beefiiteak  Club/'  not  worth  quoting,  we 
have,  in  a  foot-note  appended,  the  fullowing  trait  of  club  maimers  in  thoBO 
days,  coming  down  apparently  from  the  period  of  the  ^*  Boy  Bishop  *^  and 
the  "  Abbot  of  Misrule  :  "— 

The  president  of  this  elab,  ia  flome  burlcsqae,  wcitrs  a  mitre  and  chonta  a  grace, 
When  tho  members  drink  tbeir  punch,  they  have  a  method  of  alternately  strikiAg  Iha 
glasses  on  the  Cable. 

A  ecandfjous  story  was  current,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1784,  of  a 
living  lady  of  illuBtrious  comieetions,  hat  probably  mad  if  the  story  had 
any  foundation,  having  been  foimd  in  the  coflin  which  contained  the  body 
of  her  husband.  We  have  about  half-a-dozen  versions  of  an  **  epit4*ph  ** 
or  **  epigram,'*  which  shall  not  be  quoted,  on  this  theme.  The  writer, 
however,  remarks  :— 

Dec,  15. — I  imagined  a  new  htimorons  print  of  loTC  in  a  ecMn,  and  gave  it  to 
Humphiojs  for  public  notkc. 

On  New  Year's  Bay,  1785,  he  continues : — • 

The  print  of  "  Love  in  a  Coffin  **  wiw  published  to-day.    The  family  hatli  tnteT!^^ 
much  pains  to  suppress  every  tiling  on  this  subject.     Lord  Sackvilie  took  hom^  his 
culprit  truant  daughter.    I  know  no  satire  nor  cbfutiaement  bo  severe  against  vice  i 
people  of  fashion  as  prints,  for  which  I  designed  the  above  on  Hn,  Berberl 

The  following  is  a  reminiscence  of  a  character  from  Ben  Jonfion'g 
Alchemist f  which  has  probably  not  revisited  the  stage  since  the  writt^r's 
period: — 

Had  we  seen  Abel  Drng^er  in  real  hie,  and  as  well  and  truly  painted  aa  by  our 
best  eomcdians,  would  be  hove  caccited  our  langbter  ?  No.  We  only  admire  the 
character  as  play'd  by  Garrick,  whO|  i^ith  all  his  wit,  sense,  and  knowledge^  could 
sink  into  so  simple  a  lout 

Then  there  are  anecdotes  of  Captain  Cook  and  PetersgiU  (the  Vo^a^cs 
of  the  former  were  then  a  recent  publication),  who  both,  as  Mr,  Jackson, 
a  friend  of  the  writer's,  averred,  **  were  footboys  in  his  Mid  father*s 
fomUies;'*  of  Mj-b.  Bellamy,  the  actress,  who  •*  played  Juliet  thirty-two 
nights  against  Mrs.  Gibber  and  Garrick/'  and  who  wrote  her  own  memoirs. 
•*  Her  general  character/*  the  writer  remarks,  "  has  been  that  of  a 
Bacchant,  for  the  Scotch  said  of  her,  *  they  could  not  tell  w^hat  sort  of  a 
character  to  fix  upon  her,  for  they  fdways  found  her  at  jirayers  or  drunk.*  ** 
Wo  hear,  too,  of  Admiral  Sir  Thos.  Frankland,  **  very  like  Oliver  Cromwell* 
of  whom  he  was  descendedi"  who  took  some  rich  Spaniards  (f.p.,  Bpanii^h 
ships),  and  was  famed  afterwards  lor  hia  usury;  **  but  the  memW  for 
Thirsk  would  not  attend  Parliament  on  account  of  the  putrid  members  that 
composed  it,  and  I  knew  him,''  the  writer  adds,  *Mo  be  equul  to  the  wurst 
of  them/*  The  opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  conversation,  is  recorded 
that  **  Lord  Geo.  Gordon^  of  *  No-Popery  *  fame,  was  more  wicked  than 
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mad ;  and  it  was  to  be  lamented  he  had  not  been  hanged  ten  years  ago." 
The  following  is  cunoos,  the  more  so  as  the  authoritj  at  first  sight 
appears  good: — 

Mr.  Wilson  waited  upon  me  to  relate  a  most  extraordinary  anecdote,  and  fix>m  the 
first  personages  of  Backingham  House,  for  he  was  ever  held  in  high  estimation  by 
them  for  his  probity  and  ability  as  well  as  honour,  and  in  the  life  of  the  D.  York,  he 
was  his  private  secretary.  A  man  of  considerable  importance  is  arriyed  bom  America 
with  the  copy  of  a  letter  and  address  from  Gen.  Washington,  the  majority  of  the 
army,  and  the  13  provinces.  This  paper  early  in  the  American  War,  when  the 
French  under  the  Marquis  De  Faytt  was  pushed  for  situation,  was  presented  by  this 
person  to  Lord  North  with  positive  instructions  to  wait  but  4S  hours  for  an  answer. 
Three  T^-eeks  elapsed  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  without  any,  and  then  America 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  France.  His  M.  says  this  paper  was  never  given  to 
him  nor  laid  before  Council.  Mr.  Pitt  is  in  possession  of  it,  and  on  it  an  impeach- 
ment is  intended  against  Lord  North. 

The  anonymoosness  of  the  '<  person  of  considerable  importance  "  here 
mentioned,  the  silence  concerning  the  contents  of  the  **  letter  and  address,*' 
and  the  fact  that  Lord  North  was  not  impeached,  throw  a  cloud  over  the 
authenticity  of  this  '*  most  extraordinary  anecdote  '*  which  no  other  &cts, 
so  far  as  we  know,  dispel.  Further,  if  the  Mr.  Wilson  in  question  was 
the  same  as  Mr.  Ben  Wilson,  to  whom  we  shall  have  further  occasion  to 
refer,  there  will  perhaps  be  found  reason  to  distrust  his  unconfirmed 
authority.  It  may  be  granted  as  probable  that  some  such  paper  was 
shown  and  talked  about,  but  that  on  examination  it  was  found  illusory  as 
any  ground  of  further  proceeding.  If  Mr.  Wilson  had  a  canard  in  his 
keeping,  he  might  think  it  well  to  fly  it  at  such  a  gossip-monger  as  Captain 
Thompson  eyidently  was.     The  matter,  however,  is  worth  setting  down. 

The  following  anecdote  of  polite  society,  as  illustrated  by  Lord 
Sandwich's  musical  parties,  is  amusing  : — 

His  Lordship  has  an  easy  method  of  procuring  his  musick.  The  rule  was,  that 
all  performers  who  were  paid  for  their  labour  and  journey  eat  with  the  servants,  but 
those  who  preferred  my  lord's  table  had  also  the  choice  of  beds  as  they  arrived  and 
were  made  his  convivial  companions.  Few  gave  up  the  drawing-room  for  the 
dripping-pan. 

The  following  refers  to  Macklin,  a  popular  actor  of  the  day,  best 
known  perhaps  by  his  playing  Shylock,  in  which  part  Bell's  Shakspeare, 
to  which  Captain  Thompson  it  elsewhere  appears  subscribed,  gave  his 
portrait  as  a  frontispiece  to  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  The  visitors  to  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  may  remember  a  group  there  representing  him 
performing  the  same  part  in  private  before  Lord  Mansfield  : — 

In  1744  Maclin  was  a  principal  in  the  theatre  at  Portsmouth,  where  they  picked 
up  Tom  Davies,  the  author.  One  night  the  performance  was  interrupted  by  two 
lieutenants,  Wager  and  NorrU,  and  while  Maclin  and  Marshall  were  on  the  stage 
they  were  attacked  by  them  with  swords.  Marshall  defended  himself  gallantly,  and 
Maclin  seizing  a  truncheon  so  belaboured  Norria  that  he  gained  a  complete  victory. 
This  so  incensed  the  fleet,  the  house  was  shut  up  untill  they  bcgg'd  pardon  of  the 
sea-officeis.  Mnclin  met  at  the  Cofiee  house  and  made  an  elegant  and  sensible  apology 
for  himself,  but  as  for  his  friend  Marshall  he  could  say  little  of  a  padfick  nature,  lor 
all  the  answer  be  could  obtain  was,  He  should  wear  his  sword  and  stick,  and  defend 
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bimself  where  he  met  hift  foe — **bat,  geDtlemea,  I  Bssaro  yoa  he  U  called  cini^lt*- 
bniineij  MarshuU/*  The  rifnilo^y  was  received  und  the  H<mso  opene*!^  hut  Mftr»hiiU 
would  hear  no  tcniia.  but  insisted  on  tt  that  ho  came  into  the  town  with  his  b^vord 
on.  The  preliminaries  wen'  gr»nte«U  und  these  two  otBeers,  Iwulen  hy  ibe  iJramatit 
ptraoHtEf  proved  to  be  aftorward^  Sir  Jahn  Norria  and  Sir  Chorlai  Wagcn 

We  pass  on  to  the  Johmoniana  of  this  volume,  not  ftdditig  anything 
of  first-rate  interest  to  our  already  full-lengtli  accjuaintiince  with  **  the 
Sage,*'  but  etill  i^ortby  of  a  fow  remarks  in  connection  with  oertain  well- 
eetabUshtid  pftssagee  in  his  later  Hfe.  Captain  Thompson's  acquaiiitanro 
-with  him  seems  to  have  boon  of  recent  formation  when  the  journal  first 
mentlong  him«  and  was,  we  may  probably  conjecture,  owbg  to  Tom  Ihmea, 
mentioned  several  times  by  Boa  we  11,  who  was  a  common  friend  to  tb<D  two. 
We  will  string  these  notices  together  fw  they  oecuTt  or  nearly  go,  Tha 
first  occurrence  of  hi^  name  is  on  November  15,  1784,  when  Cnptiun 
Thompson  had  returned  irom  the  mUi$  cum  sola  fascinationa  of  *•  Emma  ** 
and  Mortlake  to  spend  the  winter  in  town. 

It  was  told  me  to-day  by  Qnqqe^tloniible  authority  th;it  Dn  Johnson,  in  emi- 
sequonce  of  his  ill-henlth,  had  doflircd  the  Chancellor  Thurlou*  to  petition  tlio  Conocil 
for  an  midition  of  20u/.  a  ycjir  to  his  salary  for  4  ycara,  to  enable  him  to  visit  th« 
•ottth  of  France  for  his  hctilth.  The  answer  by  the  Chancellor  was,  that  if  it  was  but 
20A,  the  poverty  of  the  State  coold  not  aJford  it  But  Tkurlow  adiled,  who  is  im 
more  famed  for  charitj-  than  coartesy,  that  ho  might  make  him  hia  banker  and  draw 
for  bml.  This  Dr.  Johnson  nobly  and  genemusly  rofoftcd.  I  waited  on  hU  eommon 
fneud,  Tom  Davie«,  who  confirmed  the  above, 

2l4i,— Dr,  JolmBon  sent  to  thank  me  for  my  offer  of  pecuniary  aasistttnce,  and  when 
Davies  told  him,  he  eatd  **  thai  he  never  before  heard  of  snch  genero&ity." 

29th. — ^I  waited  on  poor  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  I  found  but  very  indifferent  in  healtli 
and  Bpirita.  Nay  hia  legs  were  much  awclJcd,  which  thrcat<3ned  more  titan  I  dara 
deacribc* 

Dec.  1. —  T,  Davits  was  to-day  with  Dr,  Johnwn^  and  wMk  Dr.  Brocklc»by  wat 
present.  At  this  time  Mr,  Stevem  came  up  without  fending  in  hh  name,  whiii  Dr,  J, 
emphaticaUy  said,  **  Don't  leave  me,  I  'will  not  trust  myself  with  tlua  flagitious  v^^*^  '* 

5fh, — Alaa !  I  received  an  unfavourable   report  of  Dn  Jnhmtm**   IndisjH 
Croakshanki  scarified  his  legs.    Davics  said  tt>  me  he  eeemM  to  hicreiuw  his  ...«*• 
Kft  the  King  of  Tcrrouns  approached  him.    He  only  said  **  be  a  good  Christiaiu** 

lOfA. — I  cnllcil  on  Dr*  Johnson  to-dny.     He  vrm  no  better. 

14M.— Alas  1  the  mifierabte  tidings  are  come,  and  the  dissolution  of  Dr  Johnson. 
I  called  on  him  nti  8nudny,  but  found  be  was  fo  restless  wiih  pain  that  he  could  not 
Ijeor  ait,  and  withall  feiirfnll  of  bis  appFwching  cud,  Witii  him  fell  thi^  pride^  the 
ornament  of  this  country,  the  flret  T«an  in  mental  p^iwcrn,  and  the  puix'»t  in  Christian 
fiuth  nw\  practise,  lie  was  the  first  moral  philosopher  io  Europe,  and  a  man  of  the 
stmngfist  abilities,  natural  and  ac<puTvd. 

\5th, — t  visited  T.  Daviett  tlic  friend  of  i>r.  JiffmaoHf  and  I  found  Sir  J,  IleyntMt 
was  the  executor  and  directnr  of  hi:^  poathumous  matters.  We  hare  discovorcil  but 
a.OOU/.  in  the  a  jHjr  ecntSM  and  Davie*  values  his  library  at  only  30/.  He  says  he  was 
indilTcrcnt  abctut  book^,  as  to  tli^ir  editions. 

This  negotiation  for  an  increase  of  Dr.  Johnson* a  pension  caino  to  an 
unsnccessful  dose  in  August  178.1»  while  both  be  and  Captain  Thompson 
were  out  of  town,     Johnson  arrived  in  London,  as  we  learn  from  Boswel] 
the  day  afk^r  the  fintt  dato  of  tlio  preceding  iTntries,      It  appears  frod 
Bovweil^  on  Johnson's  own  autbonty,  that  Br,  Brockkishy^  ama  of  hi« 
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modical  attendants,  had  likewise  offered  Johnson  a  hundred  a  year  for 
his  life.  The  Captain,  as  above,  records  a  similar  offer  £rom  himself. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  there  were  others,  or  at  any  rate  would  have  been, 
had  it  not  by  this  time  become  known  that  Johnson  steadfastly  declined 
such  extraordinary  obligations.  His  physicians  and  surgeon,  however, 
refused  any  fees  for  their  attendance.  The  latter,  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  above  extracts,  is  called  **  Cmikshank  '*  by  Boswell,  who  records, 
in  reference  probably  to  the  operation  there  mentioned,  that  Johnson 
himself  seconded  his  surgeon's  efforts  **hj  making  incisions  in  his  body 
with  his  own  hand,"  and  '^with  his  usual  resolute  defiance  of  pain,  cut 
deep  when  he  thought  that  the  latter  had  done  it  too  tenderly.  The  total 
of  Johnson's  property,  as  stated^  by  Boswell,  who  cites  his  will,  agrees 
nearly  enough  with  Thompson's  estimate  of  2,000^. ;  but  only  1,000/.  was 
in  the  three  per  cents.  We  should  infer  from  the  above  dates  that 
Thompson  knew  Dr.  Johnson  before  the  period  at  which  the  journal 
commences.  If  his  introduction  to  so  remarkable  a  man  had  taken 
place  during  the  first  few  months  of  It,  before  his  appointment  to  and 
voyage  in  the  Grampus,  we  should  certainly  have  had  some  mention  of  it. 
And  on  Johnson's  return  to  town  in  his  last  illness,  we  find  our  Captain 
under  circumstances  which  bespeak  some  degree  of  friendly  acquaintance. 
The  books  which  Davies  appears  to  have  valued  at  thirty  pounds, 
realized  (Boswell,  note)  two-hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  nine  shillings. 
They  probably  fetched,  as  Boswell  intimates,  a  **  &noy  "  price,  **  many 
people  being  desirous  to  have  a  book  which  had  belonged  to  Dr.  Johnson." 
Their  intrinsic  value  may  probably  not  have  been  above  the  lower 
estimate.     We  continue  the  extracts : — 

Dec.  19. — ^I  saw  some  of  Dr.  Johnson's  friends,  it  was  agreed  on,  as  I  had  no 
invitation,  that  I  should  not  go  to  the  bniying,  which  is  ordered  to  be  in  Westminster 
Abbey  at  eleven  to-morrow  in  the  morning.  I  find  that  Dr.  J.  and  Sir  Jos.  Reynolds 
had  some  harsh  words,  just  before  he  died.  Sir  Jos.  got  the  Chancellor  Thnrlow's 
letter  from  him,  and  by  showing  it  about  it  got  into  the  public  prints,  which  offended 
this  good,  great  man.  Before  he  died  he  made  the  deaf  Knight  of  the  Brush  make 
him  3  promises  that,  "  He  forgave  him  thirty  pounds  he  owed  him  ;  that  he  did  not 
paint  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  that  he  always  read  the  Scriptures  upon  that  day.'* 

Boswell  knows  nothing  of  the  **  harsh  words  "  aforesaid,  nor  mentions 
the  publication  of  the  letter  of  Lord  Thurlow.  He  does  mention  that 
Beynolds  took  a  copy  of  Johnson's  reply  and  '*  showed  it  to  some  of  his 
friends,"  by  which  means  **  it  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers  and 
magazines."  This  perhaps  is  the  &ct  of  which  Thompson's  anecdote 
as  above  is  a  slight  distortion.  The  publication  of  either  letter  would 
have  substantially  the  same  effect,  and  Johnson  was  entitled  to  resent, 
and  probably  did  resent,  if  he  knew  it,  such  divulging  of  private  matters. 

Dec.  27. — No  man  was  so  hurt  as  Murphy  at  not  being  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson 
in  his  will. 

This  probably  refers  to  Borne  bequests  of  books  made  by  Johnson  to 
certain  friends.     Boswell  mentions  the  fact  that  the  omission  of  the 
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Barnes  of  manj  of  H&  best  £riarids  among  those  to  wliom  books  were  left 
and  of  Murplij's  among  others,  occasioned  some  remark  at  the  time,  and 
accounts  for  tho  fact  by  Johnson's  probable  failure  of  memory  as  Titai 
power  declined,  or  that  be  might  have  shown  the  persons  in  question 
'*  such  pre\'ious  proofs  of  his  regard,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  crowd 
his  will  with  their  names/*  The  following  anecdote  of  tho  funeral,  althougji 
recorded  later  (January  20,  1786),  will  not  bo  out  of  place  here  : —  1 

The  bnrUl  of  Dr,  John  ton  was  attended  with  o  whimsicAl  circumstanoe*     Jaft  IH 
the  processioo  waa  going  to  advance  into  the  Abbey,  Sir  J.  Banks  was  heard  to  bd 
Ycry  clamorouftt  having  no  Eciirf,  and  in  the  honorary  post  of  |>on-bearer.    It  was  difl-1 
covered  Dr.  Brockleshy  had  one,  and  unentitled  ;  so  the  undertaker  stnp'd  h'lm,  aiutl 
Kodincked  Sir  Joseph.    Tho  master  of  the  mortaaiy  ceremonies,  seeing  Mr,  Caiman 
the  Ja«t  of  the  poll-bearera,  moved  him  up  gradation  from  tho  last  to  the  first,  apolo- 
gizing at  tho  Bame  time  to  him,  that  he  phiccd  him  tot*  as  ho  waa  so  imall  ho  would 
not  bo  Been  behind. 

Here  follows  Wilkea'  oBtimate  of  Johnson,  which  sounds  very  genuine 
as  an  ane&dote,  and  expresses  a  view  wMch  has  found  extensivo  accept- 
ance: — 

Dec,  24.— I  aaw  Wilkes  to-dar  at  hia  house  In  Prinec*a  Court    He  immedlatelj 
began  on  the  panegjfricks  of  Dr.  Johnson. — *'  The  papers  call  him  a  good  ChnstiAn  and 
the  luminary  of  learning  ;  as  for  bis  faiths  tho  man  would  bcliere  anything  that 
believed  in  tlje  Cock  Lam  ghost ;  and  who  can  deser>'e  the  title  of  tho  luminary  o^ 
learning,  that  spoilM  the  Kngliah  language  ?  *^    This  ia  witty  and  point<2d,  but  doeifl 
not  effect  the  charactar  of  Dr.  Johnson.  I 

Thompson  was  no  doubt  quite  right  that  a  character  for  a   high,  I 
perhaps  tho  highest  current,  degree  of  learning  is  not  inconsistent  with  1 
a  false  literary  style ;  nay,  rather  that  those  very  faults,  though  Thompson 
of  course  could  not  see  them,  which  were  the  groimd  of  "Wilkes*  remark 
arose  from  the  extent  to  which  tho  weight  of  dead  language  had  overlaid 
Johnson*8  great  native  vigour  of  expression.     The  happy  remarks  of  Lord 
Macaulay  on  his  two  styles,  and  his  occasional  translation  from  one  of 
them  into  the  other »  will  occur  to  most  readers.     It  should,  however,  he 
home  in  inind  that  nearly  all  persons  who  write  much   have   a   mora  ' 
familiar  style  and  a  more  formal  one.     The  distinction  between  the  sock  ^ 
and  tho  buskin  is  inherent  in  human  nature*     But  Johnson's  huskins 
were  as  high  as  ordinary  stilts. 

As  regards  Johnson's  belief  in  the  8Upematural»  it  is  by  no  meana 
true  that  he  gave  an  unreasoning  acquiescence  to  any  such  stories.  For 
instance,  in  a  conversation  recorded  by  Boswell  (vol.  iii.,  p.  821,  ed, 
1807,)  on  a  ghost  story  believed  by  John  Wesley,  that  an  apparition  had 
directed  ^*  application  to  be  made  to  an  attorney,  at  the  same  time  saying 
that  the  attorney  would  do  nothing,  which  proved  to  be  a  lact,'*  the 
conversation,  which  was  with  Mioe  Seward,  runs  aa  follows :—  J 

"  Thi»  (sav8  John  Woaley)  is  a  pitxjf  that  a  uhost  knows  our  thoughts.  Now 
(laughing)  it  ia  not  ncccsnary  Co  know  our  tlioughts  to  t«l(  thnt  im  attorney  will  mme- 
^meft  do  nothing.    ChorleB  Wealthy,  who  b  a  more  itationary  man,  does  not  boUovio 
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the  Btoiy.  I  am  sorry  that  John  did  not  take  more  pains  to  inquire  into  the  eyidenoe 
for  it.*'  Miss  Seward  (with  an  incredalons  smile)  :  *'  What,  sir,  about  a  ghoet  ?  " 
Johnson  (with  solemn  vehemence)  :  **  Yes,  madam  ;  this  is  a  question  which,  after 
fiye  thousand  years,  is  yet  undecided  ;  a  question,  whether  in  theology  or  philosophy, 
one  of  the  most  important  that  can  come  before  the  human  understanding." 

It  is  worth  while  to  add  that  Johnson  did  not  believe  in  the  now 
notorious  imposture  of  Cock  Lane;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  pertinacity  of  ill-nature  common  among  mankind  that  the  caricature 
drawn  by  Churchill  of  Johnson,  under  the  name  of  Pomposo,  imputing 
such  belief  to  him,  should  have  stuck  to  his  memory  in  spite  of  the  best 
contemporary  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  belief  in  the  *'  ghost "  having 
become  popular,  Johnson  did  his  best  in  assisting  the  exposure  of  it,  and 
the  proceedings  in  which,  with  that  view,  he  bore  a  part  are  open  to  no 
reflection  on  the  score  of  credulity,  save  from  such  as  prejudge  beforehand 
the  question  by  deciding  that  all  spiritual  visitations  are  impossible.  No 
doubt  the  detail  of  those  proceedings,  when  contrasted  with  the  break- 
down of  the  story  which  they  brought  about,  is  ludicrous.  But  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  investigator  wishing  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  a 
mischievous  superstition,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  other  course  should 
have  been  taken,  or  what  course,  if  taken,  would  not  have  had  a  similarly 
ludicrous  effect.  Of  course  Johnson  might  conceivably  have  sided  with 
those  who  ridiculed  the  whole  matter  ab  initio,  as  unworthy  of  a  moment's 
serious  thought.  But  such  a  course  would  have  convinced  none  of  the 
dupes,  of  whom  Boswell  intimates  there  were  many,  if  it  had  not  rather 
served  to  root  them  in  their  belief.  To  test  the  evidence  and  show  its 
uutrustworthiness,  seems  on  such  occasions  a  wiser  and  more  humane 
course,  considering  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  ^than  to  reject  all 
evidence  as  inadmissible  on  such  a  question,  and  to  dismiss  the  notion 
itself  as  antecedently  absurd.  Against  such  a  theory  Johnson,  as  seen 
from  the  conversation  extracted  above,  thought  it  right  to  protest.  It  was 
with  him  a  question  of  evidence  in  each  individual  case.  On  the  general 
question  he  only  says,  "It  is  as  yet  undecided," — a  much  wiser  and  more 
cautious  conclusion,  surely,  than  that  of  those  who  condemn  him  for  not 
rejecting  at  once  the  supposition  that  evidence  in  such  a  case  could 
possibly  be  worth  investigating. 

This  point  is  worth  dwelling  upon,  because  Lord  Macaulay,  in  a 
passage  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  says  of  Johnson,  "  Ho 
began  to  be  credulous  precisely  at  the  point  where  the  most  credulous 
people  begin  to  be  sceptical.  ...  He  related  with  a  grave  face  how  old  , 
Mr.  Cave,  of  St.  John's  Gate,  saw  a  ghost,  and  how  this  ghost  was  some- 
thing of  a  shadowy  being.*'  Now  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  passage 
in  Boswell  on  which  this  is  founded  (vol.  ii.,  p.  181)« 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said  he  knew  one  friend,  who  was  an  honest  man  and  a 
sensible  man,  who  toid  him  he  had  seen  a  ghost  \  old  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  the  printer  at 
St.  John's  Gate.  He  said  Mr.  Cave  did  not  like  to  talk  of  it,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
a  great  horrour  whenever  it  was  mentioned.  Boswell :  **  Fray,  sir,  what  did  he  say 
was  the  appearance  ?  "    JohhMm :  **  Why,  sir,  something  of  a  shadowy  bein^.'' 
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Thus  it.  comes  out  ihaU  wbareaa  Lord  Maeaulaj  puts  the  story  cm  ike 
fihoulders  of  Johnson,  all  he  stated  wiia  that  Mr.  Car©  *•  told  him**  sa. 
Not  only  tho  way  in  which  the  anecdottj  is  introduced  by  Bcww^U,  at 
second  hand,  but  tho  fie(]uel  of  the  remarks^  and  the  answer  elicited  bj 
BoswelFfl  int^uirieB,  make  it  rest  so  unmistakeably  on  the  aathuritj  of 
Cave  that  the  noble  critic*^  error  here  is  the  less  pardonable.  W^  can 
fancy  the  indignant  asperity  with  which  Lord  Macaalay  would  haxe 
pounced  upon  and  exponed  such  a  confusion  of  evidence  in  Sou  they  or 
Croker,  or  any  writer  to  whom  be  was  antipathy' tic  I  He  repealji  iht 
\u\gax  clamour  of  Wilkcg  and  the  scoffers,  and  adds  to  it  other  mtsstat^^ 
nients  of  his  ovm.  Thus,  as  regards  tho  Cock  Lane  ^^hoet  etory,  in  eiJU- 
nection  with  the  passage  above  quoted  regarding  John  WesUfy^  hii  «iys« 
**  Johnson  went  himself  on  a  ghost  hunt  to  Cock  Lane,  and  was  angry 
with  John  Weeley  for  not  following  up  another  scent  of  the  samii  kiud  %ith 
proper  spirit  and  perseverance.''  As  we  found  in  the  story  alsoui  Cmrc 
tho  mppn'mo  tv;i,  so  here  wo  have  the  mijijnikt  fah'u  80  fiu*  a^  a 
*^huiit*'  implies  an  expectation  of  finding  the  game,  the  word  is  hui|i|ili- 
cable  to  Johnson's  Cock  Lane  errimd.  He  went  with  the  opjMmie 
expectation,  if  with  any.  The  last  quoted  words  furtlir'r  imply  tlud  Jalm 
Wesley  pooh-poohed  the  story,  but  that  Johnson  thought  there  wn©  roMon 
to  regard  it  serious]}^  and  that  Wesley  might  have  found  that  reasou  hftd 
he  sought  it.  What  could  be  more  completely  op{>osite  to  the  iiwt  ?  Tbft 
fact  was,  as  shown  in  the  extract  given  above,  that  John  We^e^  Mimmi 
the  story ^  and  that  Johnmn  thought  him  credulous  as  believing withiiwt  ditly 
examining  tho  e\idence.  Lord  Macanlay  does  not»  indeod,  say,  but 
suggests  that  Johnson  blamed  Wesley  for  erring  on  the  side  of  iucrctdul^jr ; 
the  fact  was  Johnson  thought  Wesley  erred  on  tho  side  of  eredatt^i 
whilst  of  '"anger"  on  Johnson's  part  there  is  nothing  to  «iig^6l a ia»> 
picion ;  or  rather,  tho  whole  tone  of  his-  remarks,  as  h'i^t^^  *'y  BofiwcH,  k 
one  of  good-humoured  raillery*  It  is  merely  a  rhetorical  ampMeaiioci  ol 
the  critic's  own.  •*  I  am  somj  John  did  not  tako  mow  pains  to  inqiiirtiv" 
is  distorted  into  **  Johnson  was  angni,''  By  a  Buccession  of  little  ingrtMaiii 
twigts  the  talo  is  made  to  bear  exactly  the  opposite  eomploxjon  to  Ibi 
natural  one  ;  and  the  difference  which  at  last  result«  is    '  '  '  f.'k 

exists  between  the  curve  and  tho  straight  line  whicli  tout- 1,  JJi€ 

point  only.  The  unhappy  passion  for  climax  and  antitboeiB  ofleo  Uiai 
leads  this  poliBhed  writer  to  sacrifice  tnith  tQ  point.  He  wrote  with  tlial 
rhetorical  love  for  a  consummate  contrast  which  is  hardly  conmsUml  wilh 
the  task  of  the  historical  critic.     71  n  hero 

10  wings  and  ^ory,  or  tamng  ari'  inti  br 

gilds  Dutch  William,  and  thus  he  bedaubs  l»r.  Jubnsoa.     V 
graphy  was  for   bim  a  cb«'!Esboard  of  alternate  blac^-    -  '^'-•■ 
Oiron  the  political  oi^aniotis  uf  hid  {(.ublc-ct,  you  may  u  J 

which  lint-  ht'  ^ 
he  pursucii  sin 
floirevv^r  he  only  treated  John«oo  um  JoJmsoDi  on  p^reeiTing  tb&l  hm 
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'*  a  Tile  Whig,  sir,"  would  ondoabicdly  have  treated  him ;  and  did,  in  fact, 
treat  Milton. 

To  return,  however,  from  Lord  Macaulay  to  Captain  Thompson.  A 
Mr.  Ben  Wilson  comes  in  as  authority  for  the  two  next  anecdotes,  who,  to 
judge  from  the  zeal  for  royalty  which  the  former  of  them  shows,  was 
probably  the  same  "  Mr.  Wilson  "  mentioned  in  a  previous  one  as  having 
been  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  whom  we  shall  not 
probably  be  far  wrong  in  ranking  as  a  gossip-monger. 

Dec.  19.— Ben  Wilson  took  much  pains  to  say  that  it  was  his  Majesty's  intention 
he  (Johnson)  should  be  relieved,  but  the  Chancellor  was  so  hasty  and  impetuous  that 
he  marred  the  good  royal  intention.  I  silenced  Wilson  by  saying,  **  Did  it  become 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  consider  fourteen  dajs  whether  his  council  should  relieve 
him,  when  he  might  have  done  it  by  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  ?  Saj  no  more 
in  defence  of  royal  munificence,  when  I  did  it  myself,  though  a  mean  subject,  the 
moment  I  heard  of  the  good  man's  distress." 

Captain  Thompson  obviously  intends  that  it  was  antithetically  the 
"subject"  who  was  in  fact  ** munificent,"  and  the  monarch  who  was  in 
fact  **  mean  ;"  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  ** silenced"  the  royal  advo- 
cate ;  although  the  implied  argument  that  a  king  can  or  ought  to  do  any 
act  of  kindness  which  any  subject  can  or  ought  to  do,  is  of  course  fallacious. 
The  next  is  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Ben  Wilson  told  me  an  anecdote  this  day,  which  could  but  be  told  by  him. 
He  said  that  Lord  Chesterfield  had  been  acquainted  with  Johnson  long  before  tlic 
acting  of  Irene  in  1749,  but  that  he  had  never  done  anything  fur  him  ;  that  J.  used  to 
wait  for  hours  in  his  hall  with  the  servants  in  a  disregarded  state.  On  the  appearance 
of  Irene  be  asked  his  lordship  to  protect  it,  and  he  refused  him.  This  wearied  out 
J.'s  patience,  and  he  wrote  his  lordship  a  long,  pointed,  and  severe  letter ;  so  much 
so,  that  his  lordf>hip  was  much  agitated  on  the  perusal  of  it ;  and  Wilson  and  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson  being  present,  after  discussing  its  matter,  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  wait  on  J.,  to  soften  his  resentment  in  the  best  manner  they  could.  They 
found  him  in  his  lodgings,  and  so  small  a  room  that  there  was  but  room  for  a  stool,  on 
which  ho  sat,  the  rest  of  the  room  being  covered  with  books.  He  received  them 
sitting,  and  Sir  Thomas  began  with  a  tedious  ])rcface  of  his  virtues  and  abilities,  and 
of  Ijord  Chesterfield's  inclination  to  serve  him  ;  adding,  if  I  were  a  man  of  fortune  I 
would  give  you  600/.  directly.  "  Sir,"  snys  Johnson,  *•  if  you  or  any  other  man  made 
me  such  an  offer,  1  would  kick  him  downstairs."  Sir  Thoma ;  wished  to  pany  this 
by  an  awkward  pleasantry,  "  that  he  should  like  to  be  kick'd  up  for  such  a  sum." 
This  not  succeeding  with  the  Stoick,  he  told  him  if  he  would  put  his  name  to  his 
dictionary,  his  lordship  would  give  him  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  and  Johnson  made 
no  reply. 

Now  we  have  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  of  the  above  is  an  ingenious  distortion  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  celebrated  letter  addressed  by  Johnson  to  Lord  Chesterfield  when 
the  Dictionary  was  coming  out,  and  dated  in  1755  (Bosivell,  vol.  i.  p.  280, 
folio).  Irene  was  brought  out  by  Garrick  six  years  before,  in  1749.  Had 
such  a  letter,  **long,  pointed,  and  severe,"  been  written  then,  Johnson 
would  not  have  gone  on  expecting,  as  it  seems  he  did,  help  and  counte- 
nance from  Lord  Chesterfield.  *<Sir,"  he  said  to  Boswell  (p.  285), 
<<  after  making  great  professions,  he  had  for  many  years  takea  ilq  i^\kj^ 
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of  me.     But  when  mj  dictionaiy  was  coming  out,  be  fell  a  scribblhig  ifl 
The  World  about  it.     Upon  wliicli  I  wrote  bim  a  letter  expressed  in  civil 
terms,  but  such  as  might  show  him  that  I  did  not  mind  what  he  said 
or  wrote,  and  that  I  had  done  with  him/* 

This  relates  to  tho  real  letter  iPiTitten  in  1755,  and  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  reject  its  date,  winch  is  part  of  the  letter  itself,  its  t^inor,  and 
all  the  circumstances  in  connection  with  it,  it  must  be  held  as  excluding 
the  possibihty  of  any  such  letter  as  that  described  by  Ben  WUson  having 
been  written  in  1749,  The  **  great  profossiona  *'  to  which  Johnson  refers 
were  probably  tho  countenance  given  by  Lord  Chesterfield  to  the  *'plan  " 
of  the  Dictionary  when  addressed  by  him  to  Lord  Chesterfield  in  1747 
(ib,  p.  IGl).  The  words  '*he  hstd/or  many  tfcan  taken  no  notice  of  mo  " 
are  inconsistent  with  any  such  rupture  of  the  relations  of  expectancy  as 
Ben  Wilson's  supposed  letter  would  force  us  to  conclude  took  place  only 
two  years  later.  Above  all,  such  a  letter  from  himself  in  1749  is  incon- 
eistent  with  Johnson's  further  statement  to  Bosw^ell  (ih.  p.  282-8)^  **  that 
there  never  was  au}'  particular  incident  which  produced  a  quarrel  between 
Lord  Chesterfieid  and  him,  but  that  his  lordship's  continued  neglect  was 
the  reason  why  ho  resolved  to  have  no  connection  with  him."  He  must 
have  known  that  such  a  previous  letter  from  liimself,  had  it  been  written, 
was  precisely  such  a  **  particular  incident/'  The  only  remaining  supposi- 
tion is  that  tho  real  letter  belongs  t^  the  year  1749,  that  Boswell  misdates 
it,  and  that  Wilson  corrects  him*  But  the  allusion  to  the  death  of  his  mfe, 
which  one  of  its  paragraphs  contains,  precludes  this,  for  she  Hved  till  1752. 
The  behaviour  imputed  to  Lord  Chesterfield  of  sending  an  embassy  to 
propitiate  Johnson  h/Ut  such  a  letter  is  ecjually  impossible  for  us  to  accept, 
and  is  tho  greatest  contrast  possible  to  tho  careful  silence  and  studied 
indifierence  with  which  he  treated  the  real  letter  in  1755  (ib,  p,  240-1). 
Above  all,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Lord  Chesterfield  should  have  written  in 
The  World  two  letters  full  of  propitiatory  blandishments  when  the  Dictionary 
was  coming  out,  if  his  advances  on  receiving  the  "  plan  "  of  that  work  in 
1747  had  been  rudely  snubbed  in  1749.  Tho  real  stoiy  was  thirty  years 
old  when  Thompson  received  tho  anecdote  from  Wilson*  The  latttT  had 
had  time  to  forget  the  circumstances,  if  he  had  heard  them  at  the  time, 
and  to  di'css  up  the  fact  of  tlie  authentic  letter  in  new  ones,  which  perhaps 
he  thought  flattered  his  own  self-importance.  Above  all,  there  is  no  proof 
that  he  ever  told  the  story  before  Johnson  was  dead.  But  nnltss  lus 
passion  for  fiction  had  become  so  morbid  that  he  failed  to  distinguish  truth 
from  falsehood,  it  would  seem  likely  that  ho  was  sent  with  some  overtoro 
from  Lord  Chesterfield  to  JohnsoUt  in  connection  perhaps  with  the  former's 
letters  in  The  Wortd,  having  for  its  object  the  fishing  for  a  dedication 
of  the  Dictionary.  The  difficulty  then  remains  of  the  total  sUence  of 
Johnson  about  any  such  facts  in  his  communications  witli  BoswoU.  Thosa 
communications  seem  to  have  been  very  full,  and  Johnsau  soems  to  liar* 
been  proud  of  the  part  ho  hiid  played,  Is  it  likely  ho  would  bavo  for- 
gotteu  the  £^t,  vt  failed  to  meutiou  it,  if  he  had  thus  received  and  dBabb<4 


fwmi^''  m 
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in  person  a  brace  of  envoys  from  Lord  Chesterfield?  We  think  the 
negative  argument  here  overweighs  the  probability  that  there  was  even 
the  grain  of  truth  we  have  just  been  supposing  possible  in  Ben  Wilson's 
anecdote ;  and  we  incline  to  class  his  statement  with  that  of  George  IV., 
that  he  had  led  a  charge  of  cavalry  in  person  at  Waterloo. 

The  last  mention  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  this  diary,  occurs  within  a  page  of 
its  close,  under  the  date  of  March  19th,  1785,  the  entry  relating  to  a 
dinner  with  Sir  Francis  Sykes. 

The  Hon.  Miss  Moncton  was  here,  a  modem  Sappho  with  less  success  in  a  Fhaon 
than  the  lamcnter  of  Mjtilene.  She  talked  of  her  bine-stocking  clnb  of  philosophers 
and  has  attempted  to  be  a  wit  oyer  wise  men.  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  frequent  her 
Sabbath  orgies.  I  could  discover  nothing  in  her  but  a  passion  for  monkeys.  She  was 
an  impudent,  saucy,  bold  woman  of  fashion,  that  said  everything  loud  more  modest 
women  would  have  suppressed. 

In  illustration  of  this,  a  paragraph  from  Boswell  (lY.  114)  shall  b^ 
extracted : — 

Johnson  was  prevailed  on  to  come  sometimes  into  these  circles,  and  did  not  think 
himself  too  grave  even  for  the  lively  Miss  Monckton  (now  Coimtess  of  Corke)  who 
used  to  have  the  finest  bit  of  blue  at  the  house  of  her  mother  Lady  Qalway.  Her 
vivacity  enchanted  the  sage,  and  they  used  to  talk  together  with  all  imaginable  ease. 
A  singular  instance  happened  one  evening,  when  she  insisted  that  some  of  Sterne's 
writings  were  very  pathetick.  Johnson  bluntly  denied  it.  '*  I  am  sure,  (said  she) 
they  have  affected  me."  **  Why,  (said  Johnson  smiling  and  rolling  himself  about) 
that  is  because,  dearest,  you're  a  dunce."  When  she  sometime  afterwards  mentioned 
this  to  him  he  said,  with  equal  truth  and  politeness,  "  Madam,  if  I  had  thought  so,  I 
certainly  should  not  have  said  it." 

It  appears  to  have  been  at  the  same  house  that  Boswell,  having 
previously  taken  at  the  Duke  of  Montrose's,  in  Johnson's  company,  more 
wine  than  was  good  for  him,  behaved  with  the  offensive  impertinence 
which  he  himself  duly  records,  together  with  a  copy  of  verses  in  which, 
when  the  next  day  brought  penitence,  he  besought  the  lady's  pardon. 
One  anecdote  has  been  run  over,  but  as  nothing  depends  on  its  date,  it 
may  as  well  come  here.     It  is  one  given  rather  differently  by  Boswell : — 

Maclin  (Macklin,  the  player)  related  a  singular  conversation  he  once  had  with  the 
late  Dr.  Johnson.  J.  asserted  the  Turkish  government  was  the  best,  and  Brook, 
who  wrote  the  Earl  of  Essex,  quoted, 

"  Who  rules  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be  free  ;" 
when  J.  absurdly  answered,  *<  Ton  may  as  well  say, 

*  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat.' " 
This  gave  J.  the  laugh  against  Brook. 

We  come  next  to  a  string  of  entries  having  reference  to  Sheridan. 
They  are  remarkable  as  relating  to  things  which  appear  to  have  lain 
within  Thompson's  knowledge,  and  persons  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 
They  seem  to  come  at  first  hand  and  on  the  best  authority.  As,  however, 
Thompson  appears  to  have  detested  Sheridan,  partly  on  political  and 
patriotic  grounds,  and  partly  owing  to  some  dramatic  and  literaiy  crosses 
which  he  seems  to  haye  sustained  at  Sheridan's  hands,  they  musi  b^ 
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talten  with  cautioD.  The  first  entry  is  dated  Nov.  8th»  1784.  It  k  im 
foUowB : — 

I  was  with  Afr  Laqf  to-day,  who,  on  the  preaumption  of  his  ability,  as  allowed  by 
tim  criticks  on  bis  laat  performance  at  Col  man's  Tbeiitre,  Imd  epokc  to  Sherridaii.ydto 
hits  not  paid  him  far  his  moiety  of  the  thentrc^  and  has  an  amuir  due  to  him  of  i,DO0/» 
on  his  aannity.  He  waited  on  Linky,  and  Ford,  and  they  mutually  shut  the  do^>r  ni>oii 
him,  oifcring  him  a  benefit  for  which  he  might  play.  He  spiinied  Uii*  with  contempt, 
and  on  his  retora  home  was  arrested  on  the  suit  of  K.  Yates  for  140/.  for  salary  and 
clothes,  for  be  is  liiible  for  all  the  debts.  When  he  came  to  look  for  Sherrufan  hu  wa* 
gone  to  Cbatsworth,  So  blushlcs^  a  scoundrel  never  t;tirclv  existed  as  this  »wtndliuff 
member  for  Stafford. 

In  explauation  of  thia  it  should  be  meiilioned  that  Lacy  had  been 
Gamck's  partner  in  Drmy  Lano  Theatre,  that  when  Gtufick  retired, 
BheridaOf  LLnley,  and  Ford  hoaght  his  share  among  them,  and  subse- 
quently fonnd  means  to  pcrsuado  Lacy  to  sell  them  his  moiety  too. 
Before  this  last  transaction,  however,  Lacy,  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
o^vu  interest  in  the  house  against  Sheridan  and  Co.,  sought  to  bring  in 
two  persons  named  by  Moore  in  his  Life  of  Bheridan  (voL  L,  p,  198,  ed. 
1827)^  Captain  Thomson  and  Mr*  Langford,  or  perhaps  wished  to  be  out 
of  it,  and  to  dispose  of  his  moiety  to  them.  The  first  of  the  two  cao 
Jiardly  have  been  any  other  than  tho  author  of  this  diiiry,  although  Moore 
spells  his  name  without  the  /^  Wo  learn  from  Moore  further ^  thai 
Bheridan  in  his  opposition  to  Lacy  (on  one  occasion  when  their  interosta 
clashed) — 

ITivl  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  seceding  from  his  own  duties  at  tho  theatre,  and 
inducing  the  principal  actors  to  adopt  the  earae  line  of  conduct.  Lacy  wns  driven 
into  a  comer,  but,  according  to  a  periodical  of  1776  which  Moore  quotes^  "acted  with 
gtxmt  temper  and  moderation  ;  and  in  order  that  the  pahhc  might  not  be  wholly 
disapiKiinted  he  brought  on  old  stock  plays — biii  brother  manager  having  robbed  him 
of  ihe  means  and  instruments  to  do  otherwise  by  taking  away  the  i>crfonnepB." 

This  was  a  foul  blow  on  Bhendan's  part,  and,  as  far  as  wc  gather  &om 
Moore's  narrjiiive,  entirely  unprovoked  by  any  unjustifiable  ooaduct  of 
Lacy's,  Moore  does  not  attempt  to  palliate  it  in  any  way,  from  which 
wo  feel  sure  that  it  was*  in  fact,  as  outrageous  as  it  appears.  The 
important  point  to  our  preHc»nt  ptirposi;*,  however,  is»  that  the  transacllou 
Bbows  Thompson  as  au  ally  of  Lacy  in  theatrical  gp<<eulation.  and  tho 
would-be  purchaser  of  some  piu'tiou  of  r>niry  Ludo  Theatre,  which  inten- 
tion was  fru8trat«)d  by  the  counter 'machinations  of  Sheridan.  We  aeo 
then  where  the  shoo  pinches,  whmx  Thompson  deelaiins  against  the 
demetnts  of  the  '*  member  for  Slaiford.",  Under  Ihu  date  oi' January  Ifith, 
1785,  Captain  Thompson  njtnitions  that  a  friend  of  hii*,  ouu  Captain 
Vaughan»  Justice  of  Peaco  for  Westminster  and  drainatio  author,  producitd 
a  comedy  called  The  Tetftphir^  **  which  Hherridoti  promised  shoiihi  bo 
dono,"  u  ^.  brought  out,  •♦at Dniiy  Lan^,'*  but  '* wliich  the mamigers  of  thai 
theatre   /iflerwards  dcclimHi.  as*    i  I    tor   their   stftgv^ 

though  it  hiul  received  tho  appla II  i  '  age;"  and,  what 

ir  imto  to  o\xx  preaeni  porpoii^,  Thampson  adds,  **  I'll  answar  fgf  tlM 
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prologae  being  the  best  that  ever  was  written,  for  I  wrote  it  myself." 
Having  thns  stood  sponsor  for  The  Templar,  and  found  it  excluded  from 
the  Drury  Lane  stage  after  its  reception  having  been  promised  by  Sheridan, 
Captain  Thompson  may  probably  have  felt  his  wrath  wax  hot  against  the 
man  whom  he  would  regard  as  having  duped  the  author  whom  he  had 
befriended.  Thompson's  own  dramatic  smatterings  might  have  had  a 
chance  of  seeing  l^mp-light  if  he  could  have  secured  a  share  in  Drury 
Lane.  The  Sheridan  firm  seem  to  have  viewed  it  as  their  interest  to  oust 
him  from  such  a  chance.  Hence,  probably,  a  good  deal  of  the  bitterness 
with  which  ho  constantly  speaks  of  Sheridan.  Under  the  date  ot, 
Nov.  14th,  1784,  we  find- 
Mr.  Lacy  fhowed  me  Linley's  letter,  refusing  him  to  stand  on  Drury  boards.  He 
determined  to  write  Sherridan.    I  would  have  had  him  determined  to  cut  his  throat 

Dec.  5th, — I  called  on  Mr.  Lacy,  with  whom  I  found  Sherridan— the  Devil 
whispering  in  the  ear  of  Adam.  One  Lutter  a  Jew  had  put  an  execution  in 
Drury  Theatre  for  £1,500  on  the  scenes  and  wardrobe.  Sherridan  wanted  him  to 
influence  the  Jew  to  withdraw  the  execution.  The  Jew's  implacable — he'll  hare  flesh 
or  money.  Old  Ford  is  in  fits  and  LinIey*M  out  of  tune,  while  WaUie  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Garrick,  swears  he'll  foreclose.  Mre.  Sherridan  says  her  gentle  husband  was 
agitated  like  Werther.  She  went  to  the  country,  and  he  to  the  humhums  to  recruit, 
tho'  no  man  has  dealt  so  ronndlj  in  hums.  If  he  has  a  feeling  left  he  must  feel  the 
trigger  of  a  pistol :  the  roof  of  his  house  is  ofi'to  eject  him.  Where  is  he  to  hide  his 
devoted  head  ? 

The  last  allusion  is  explained  by  another  entry  a  few  days  earlier. — 
Sir  T,  Clavering  to  eject  Sherridan  unroof  *d  his  house.    The  newspapers  have 
ceased  to  satirize  Sherridan  or  the  P.  of  Wales.    His  treasury  soon  stopp'd  the  mouth 
of  every  editor. 

Dec.  7. — I  saw  Mr.  Lacy,  who  signed  a  dischorge  for  Sherridan  to  move  the 
execution  from  the  playhouse  on  their  indemnification.  Be  is  now  liable  to  Luttcr*s 
production  and  has  taken  their  security,  tho'  they  could  not  pay  the  debt.  So  easy 
so  placid,  so  meek,  so  weak,  so  honest  a  man  I  never  met  A  jail  must  now  be  alone 
his  fate.  A  wife  ready  to  lie  in  and  four  starving  children  could  not  move  him  to 
save  himself  and  them  ;  bat  he  must  scn-e  the  man  that  has  plundered  him  of  ever)'- 
thing. 

The  above  extracts  show  that  amid  the  stormy  struggles  of  Parliament, 
Sheridan  was  far  from  having  a  quiet  life  of  it  at  Drury  Lane.  Thompson 
evidently  regarded  him  as  the  chief  ofiender,  and  Lacy  as  the  victim. 
Lacy,  wo  may  well  suppose,  found  Sheridan  a  wild  and  shiftless  manager, 
as,  we  have  seen  reason  to  think,  he  was  an  unscrupulous  partner.  With 
scenery  and  wardrobe  under  sequestration,  the  first  thing  was  to  get  rid 
of  the  Jew  who  had  this  awkward  lien  upon  them.  Lacy,  it  appears,  had 
parted  with  his  share  in  the  Theatre,  amounting  to  half  its  value,  to 
Sheridan  and  Co.,  who  were  now,  in  point  of  form,  the  sole  proprietors, 
but  had  never  paid  Lacy  for  it.  What  the  annuity  was,  on  account  of 
which  4,000/.  of  arrears  was  due — evidently  to  Lacy,  although  in 
Thompson's  careless  style  it  reads  as  if  to  Sheridan — ^is  not  clear.  It 
might  be  supposed  tliat  an  azmuity  out  of  the  profile  of  management 
might  have  been  the  considaration  for  which  Lacy  had  parted  with  his 
moiety,  but  the  entry  above  quoted  speaks  as  if  the  money  value  of  that 
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share,  plm  the  arrears  of  amiuitj,  was  due  io  Lacy.     All  that  we  ciUB 
make  out  of  it  is,  that  Lacy,  having  never  received  in  any  shape   Tainflf 
for  what  he  had  stiiTendered,  had  bo  far  an  interest  still  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  hoase,  as  that  in  its  rescuo  from  the  clutches  of  the  Jew  lay  his  only 
chance  of  ever  being  paid  his  money.     He  therefore  heoame  liable  for  the 
sum  claimed,  we  must  euppose,  by  the  Jew,  in  order  to  induce  the  lattey 
to   M-ithdraw    the   execution.      The   Sheridan   treasury   was   notononslpl 
penniless,  and  yet  Lacy  accepted  some  bond  from  it  us  security  to  indem^ 
nify  him  for  becomiog  thus  liable  to  the  Jew,     A  more  rotten  reed  on 
-  which   to   loan  cannot  well  bo  conceived.     Besides  all  this,  wo  have  a 
further   complication   from   a  claim  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  the  widow  of  the 
famous  actor  and  manager,  who,  it  seems,  had  a  mortgage  on  the  house 
or  some  of  its  properties.     The  weakness  of  Lacy  in  yielding  to  Sheridan *m 
soUcitations  under  these  circumstances,  is  what  draws  forth  the  indignant^ 
comments  of  his  friend  Thompson.     Certainly  the  powers  of  Sheridan  in 
exercising   fascination   over   the   sources   of  supply,    could   hardly   havQj 
received    a   higher    tribute.      To   give   greater   piquancy   to    the   wholn 
embroglio,  we  have  Sheridan  in  a  roofless  house  in  the  month  of  December, 
driven  to  flee  to  the  **  Hummums'*  for  shelter.     Neither  the  School /or 
Seaminl  nor  The  Eivah  contains  any  situation  quite  equal  to  this.     Em- 
barrassments do  not  seem  to  have  lightened  as  the  season  advanced.     We 
read  on  Dec,  27th — 

The  Opera  and  Draij  Lane  Theatre  are  in  ii  had  state,  tmfipcqaeated  aad  cold 
housoB. 

The  next  step  in  the  dramatic  development  will  not  enrpriae  the 
reader : —  I 

Fib.  12,  1785, — Sherridnii  tUc  pnrUameatary  impostor  and  swindler  now  proved  all 
Ilia  npiistacy,  and  tlic  execution  uf  £li5f»0  which  I^acy  took  out  of  the  theatre  be  had 
Btiffercd  to  revert  to  him. 

\3th. — Mcsirs.  Bean,  and  Salasbory  the  city  aldermtn  and  tohaceomat,  paid  Latter 
the  Jew's  deht,  Shtrrldan  bnving  broken  cvcrr  promise  oa  a  man  of  honesty  i  aftef  J 
which  they  pnt  au  cxccatian  in  the  tbeotns  for  £2,000.  ^ 

Thus  the  {angs  of  destiny  have  closed  on  Lacy  ;  the  Jew  has  sold  him 
up  or  has  got  his  body.  Sheridan,  the  harlequin  of  finance,  has  visited 
the  city  aud  **  raised  the  wind,'*  brought  an  alderman  and  tohaeeoniBt  to 
the  rescue,  and  redeemed  the  profitltjsa  carcase  of  Lacy,  and  all  this  at  the 
trifliuf*  cost  of  adding  over  80  per  cent  to  the  debt  in  two  months  1 
By  mjinipulatiug  his  resources  in  this  brilliant  way*  the  1,500/.  has  grown  to 
2,000/,,  and  the  cold  shade  of  '*  an  exccutinn  *'  falls  agab  on  Drury  Laoe, 

In  that  state  we  are  sorry  to  leave  it,  but  here  the  curUin  falls  on  tho 
*♦  Charles  Surface  **  of  rod  life,  with  his  friend  **  Air*  Premium  '*  and 
without  his  '*  Uncle  Koll/'  In  plaber  words  this  is  the  last  mention  wa 
have  of  any  of  the  parties  in  question,  althoujih  the  tliary  itself  gpes  on  to 
the  !25th  of  the  next  month.     It  is  h  "    '    bat  **  Uncle  Noll.** 

the  d^tiM  ejt  viae  hind  who  sets  all  slriu  in  drnnia  should  bo 

ibe  only  jmrt  wimting  in  the  living  one*    But  the  most  cxuioue  iiiivtuio  on 
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ihe  whole  is,  that  of  all  theso  transactions,  Thomas  Moore,  Esquire,  the 
hiographer  of  Sheridan,  knows  absolutely  nothing.  You  would  never 
gather  &om  his  rosy-tinted  pages,  that  Sheridan  had  any  acquaintance 
with  **  one  Lutter  a  Jew,"  or  even,  in  quest  of  a  friend  in  need,  went  east 
of  Temple  Bar.  You  would  never  suspect  that  a  tile  of  Sheridan's  house 
had  been  loose,  or  that  a  hair  had  been  rumpled  on  a  single  wig  in  the 
Drury  wardrobe.  Thomas  Moore  is  a  truly  Olympian  biographer.  Here 
is  a  typical  passage  : — 

There  was  indeed  something  mysterious  and  miracaloos  abont  all  his  acquisitions 
whether  in  love,  in  learning,  in  wit,  or  in  wealth.  How  or  when  his  stock  of  know- 
ledge was  laid  in  nobody  knew;  it  was  as  much  a  matter  of  marvel  to  those  who  never  saw 
him  read,  as  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  chamelion  has  been  to  those  who  fancied  it 
never  eat  His  advances  in  the  heart  of  his  mistress  weic,  as  we  have  seen,  equally 
trackless  and  inaudible — and  his  triumph  was  the  first  that  even  rivals  knew  of  his 
love.  In  like  manner  the  productions  of  his  wit  took  the  world  by  surprise, — being 
perfected  in  secret  till  ready  for  display,  and  then  seeming  to  break  from  under  the 
cloud  of  bis  indolence  in  full  maturity  of  splendour.  His  financial  resources  had  no 
less  an  air  of  magic  about  them,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  conjured  up  at  this  time  the 
money /or  his  first  purchase  into  the  theatre,  remains  as  far  as  I  can  learn  stitt  a  mystery, 

A  solution  of  the  <* mystery"  is  perhaps  suggested  by  the  above 
extracts.  They  suggest  that  the  divining-rod  used  was  a  very  vulgar  twig 
indeed,  and  that  the  deities  invoked  were  '*  one  Lutter  a  Jew  of  Harley 
Street,"  and  others  unnamed — many  a  dingy  prototype  of  "  little  Premium  " 
and  his  **  friend,"  who  was  **  an  unconscionable  dog."  We  seem  to  see 
Sheridan  holding  a  levee  of  such  in  his  roofless  house,  elbowing  his  way* 
through  a  crowd  of  such  in  the  lobby  of  St.  Stephen's,  or  holding  them  at 
bay  in  the  manager's  ofi&ce  at  Drury  Lane,  tiding  over  one  such  difi&culty 
after  another  by  sheer  dint  of  luck;  audacity,  and  fascination,  till  at  last 
the  spell  would  work  no  more,  and  he  died  friendless  and  alone  beneath, 
the  bailiff's  eye.  Of  his  end  Moore  gives  a  sad  and  touching  picture,  but 
of  all  the  means  so  **  germane  "  to  that  end  he  seems  unconscious,  unless 
it  be  that  he  wilfully  ignored  them. 

We  have  seen  that  Captain  Thompson  had  a  large  and  varied  acquaint- 
ance. He  seems  to  have  had  the  relish  for  gossip  which  tends  in  that 
direction ;  and,  while  it  makes  the  pages  of  his  journal  teem  with  anecdote,, 
impairs  their  value  as  testimony  on  any  disputed  point.  We  will  hero 
throw  together  a  few  of  those  which  seem  of  the  most  striking  interest. 
Here  are  a  few  notices  of  the  tales  then  afloat  regarding  the  early 
debauchery  of  George,  Prince  of  Wales : — 

Sept.  25,  1784.— A  gentleman  of  veracity  said  at  his  table  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  now  grown  so  thoroughly  debauched  that  he  got  speechless  drunk  every 
day  after  dinner.    Heaven,  what  a  prospect  for  England  I 

Dec,  1. — Mr.  Angelo  told  me  a  piece  of  duplicity  and  ungenerous  conduct  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  will  for  ever  do  him  discredit,  but  it  marks  the  man  who  has 
the  vices  of  Harry  the  Fifth  without  one  of  his  virtues.  He  told  Angelo,  as  soon  as 
his  household  was  established,  he  would  give  Mrs.  Angelo  a  good  place,  to  sujiport 
her  and  her  family,  and  held  oat  his  hand  to  the  old  florid  upright  Itidian  to  kiss. 
This  he  uaed  «8  an  introdnctioD  for  Lord  Maiden  to  bring  lettm  to  her  two  fair  and. 
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beftittif nl  dniighteiv,  SopMA  and  Ann.    The  motlier  dotseoted  tliQ  dmngGnooiis  eoodofiig 
and  wrote  a  letter  with  the  proper  resentment  of  her  bo^m  ;  the  Prtnce  read  it»  and 
with  gfvnt  sangfroid  saiil,  *'  The  woman  may  be  right." 

Jan,  17,  1785, — Sir  Geo.  Yon njCTt  whom  I  had  cautioned  lest  he  shoald  lose  hi« 
yntcli  («i>),  waited  on  the  Prince  of  Wnlce^  hia  piitrvjn,  to-day.  Past  one  hk 
llighnefls  gare  liim  an  aadianoQ  in  bed.  Ho  had  been  up  all  night.  Alas, 
thought le6i  youth  1 

Jan.  18,  1785. — The  Princis  t>cing  on  a  risit  to  Airs.  Hubbart  in  the  country,  ttOut 
his  respects  to  Sir  Abndmni  Hurae,  and  he  would  sap  with  him  on  a  named  day,  and 
IfCgM  the  time  might  bo  mailo  12  o'clock*  The  Prijice's  co»uiescension  highlM 
flattered  Sir  A  bin.  \  the  fatted  calf  was  killed^  and  the  best  quut.  in  the  circle  o£  h&H 
Ticinity  bidden.  Twelve  o*cloclt  came — I — 2 — :i— 4,  and  no  prince  ;  when  Sir  Ah, 
witii  the  best  face  that  could  be  called  np  on  such  di&appointmcnt  was  assumed  («u:). 
The  uupiier  being  half  dune,  in  came  the  Prinw.  All  thrown  into  confusion  aud 
chaos.  He  took  tlie  cnnilc  chuir,  IcanM  his  bead  on  his  hand,  play'd  with  u  bit  of 
dowy  bread,  and  looked  royally  sjulky.  Sir  Abm.  attentive  to  Ium  illuiitrutm  gue4t, 
thought  a  song  might  divert  the  royal  dumps,  when  a  fair  lady  began  to  cnnzonet : — 

Prince  grew  l>older  and  bolder,  m 

And  cock*d  up  hio  shoulder  ■ 

As  fierce  as  great  Jupiter  Hammon  ;  ^ 

Hose  from  his  seat,  when  aback  of  her  choir,  slipM  down,  crawled  out,  dlsftppesita 

and  returned  to  Mr;;.  Ilabbort's,  whcro  ho  linishod  a  festive  evening.  m 

Feb  5,  1785. — We  had  a  masquerade  at  the  opera.     No  people  of  fashion,     The^ 

Prince  of  Wale4s  box'd  %vith  Lord  Hervey  in  a  circle  of  .     **Hal  rob  mo 

the  cjcchequer/* 

Felt.  ae.^Tho  intemperance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  u  snch  that  the  coven  of 
hid  tables  is  (tic)  alone  more  than  hiti  income.  Ho  getj  drunk  every  day  after 
dinner,  and  dances  after  12  at  night  j  the  la*^t  may  carry  off  the  lutempcranco  of 
the  Urst. 

Mar,  3,  1785. — The  Prince  having  persuaded  Lfady  Payne  to  gi^e  him  9  balls 
Uit  recreant  knight,  her  spooee,  beat  diis  lovely  lady. 

Mar.  19.— Dined  with  Sir  Francis  Sykes  . . .  Oar  company  was  Major  J.  Maekay 
lie  said  yesterday  the  Prince  bad  the  fievcrejt  drinking-balch  he  had  known.  He* 
Iwkcd  the  door*  himself  .  .  ,  .  and  St.  Leger  w*ia  the  toastmasier.  Ue  said  the 
Prince '»  table  was  a  thousand  a  tnonth^  and  his  stable^  SSjOOO/.  a  year.  j 

The  next  eitrftt'l  ie  one  which  connocta  the  Prinoo  with  Sbci  idau  ;  ii 
bolonga  to  a  elightly  earlier  period,  but  as  regards  BiibjfctnjHttt^r  is 
distinct.  J 

Sept  30,  1784.— Mr.  Sbcnitlan  became  rery  violent  on  nn  attack  made  oji  th«J 
tnie  side  of  his  character  in  the  Poftt,  under  r4i«'  wignature  of  Neptune,  who  cxposeH 
him  as  an  arrant  swindler,  and  the  Prince  as  a  drnnkard*  who  gare  Sherritlnn  in  a 
fit  of  ebricty  an  unlimited  ilraught  on  hh  trcasnry  to  find  out  llic  author*    feberridan 
bri}>ed  all  preisfics  and  searched  witliont  6aoo»s.  J 

Now,  certain  draughts  of  verses  ap|>ear  in  the  diary  feigned  ^'  N,    miM 
one  (mch  baa  the  words  ^*  Moniiug  Post"  wTittcn  oppotfiU)  on  tho  pagitil 
It  seenifl  a  probnble  guess  tben»  that  N*  etnuda  for  Noptnne,  and  thaM 
ibo  **KeptTiiie"   of  'Iht*  Post  who  lampooned  Sheridan  and  the  Prineo^l 
was  no  ^thcr  than  onr  Thompson.     Tho  only  diilictilty  is,  why,  if  iio»  b  a 
jotirnal  meant  for  his  private  eye,  did  ho  not  &et  it  down  aa  hia  7    It  can 
only  h0  answered^  that  when  a  man  has   become  tharDUgbly  uikid  lu  m 
pseudonym,  ho  identifies  hiiuBelf  witb  that  which  it  standa  for,  and  to  hiiJ 
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oonsoionsiiess,  therefore,  ''  Neptune"  and  ''  Thompson  '*  were  equivalent 
terms.  If  he  were  writing  for  others  to  see,  unless,  indeed,  he  wished  con- 
cealment, he  would  not  do  this,  but  would  expressly  state  that  the  writer 
under  the  signature  of  ''  Neptune  '*  was  himself.  That  it  would  be  quite 
in  keeping  with  sentiments  expressed  concerning  Sheridan  and  the  Prince, 
for  Thompson  to  have  thus  lampooned  them,  is  manifest  from  many  places 
of  this  journal,  especially  the  extracts  above  given. 

We  have  next  collected  a  few  relative  to  John  Wilkes.  One  entry, 
containing  his  remarks  on  Johnson*8  credulity  and  spoiling  the  English 
language,  has  already  been  given  among  our  Johnsoniana : — 

Aug.  S,  1788.— I  dined  this  day  with  Mr.  Wilkes  at  his  dassick  Tivolj  at 
EensiDgton  Grore  which  bandbox  he  has  fitted  up  in  the  most  elegant  taste  of 
amoroQS  prints  ;  and  this  retreat  is  for  him  at  52  to  solace  himself  in  the  arms  of 
Mrs.  Arnold — a  mere  Becky,  and  apparently  without  one  requisite  to  entertain  the 
elegant  mind  of  a  Wilkes  ;  bat  men  are  nncqnal  in  their  pleasures.  Mrs.  Arnold  has 
a  beautiftd  child  and  a  sensible  little  creature  ;  it  is  about  six  years  old  and  possesses 
the  tongue  of  Mr.  Wilkes — ^I  cannot  conceive  that  he  made  the  features  so  very 
different  from  any  of  his  earlier  performances  ...  It  was  a  pleasant  day — ^but  'tis 
impossible  to  be  otherwise  with  Wilkes. 

Jan.  1,  1784 : — ^Plymouth. — I  read  Johnstone's  3  vols,  of  Jumper  Jack,Arery 
inferior  work  to  Chryacd  or  the  Reveries.  He  touches  at  times  on  the  character  of 
Wilkes,  but  he  paints  with  a  trowel,  and  describes  the  man  of  the  most  finished 
manners  and  classical  education  in  the  style  of  St.  Qiles,  and  gives  him  a  birth  that 
would  have  disgraced  Buckhorse. 

Sept  25,  1784. — I  dined  with  Wilkes.  He  gave  me  a  manuscript  to  peruse 
copied  by  Miss  Wilkes  in  answer  to  the  charges  of  one  Dumfbrd,  a  spirit-seller  of 
the  ward  of  Billingsgate,  who  had  charged  him  with  malpractices  and  false  accounts 
as  chamberlain,  which  he  clearly  and  wittily  refutes.  He  also  brings  the  charge  of 
impiety  and  injustice  against  him  for  altering  and  defacing  Guildhall  chappcU, 
which  Wilkes  answers  with  much  pleasantry  and  exposes  the  meddling  ass. 

Oct.  1784. — Now  died  Mr.  Watson,  a  facetious  man  and  an  old  member  of  the 
Beefsteak  Club ;  he  was  dry  and  whimsical,  and  made  some  songs  which  he  sang  with 
a  dry  pleasantry— the  best  of  these  was  "  Wilkes  and  45."  On  our  way  to  Kensington 
we  called  at  Wilkes  Cabinet  d'Amour,  where  we  saw  his  Mistress  Arnold — an  arrant 
Becky,  not  young,  and  plain.  She  said  she  had  long  known  Miss  Maria  Linlcy  at 
Bath,  and  that  she  was  not  quite  so  (word  dropt)  a  character  as  I  had  drawn  (sic)  her. 
I  replied,  women  had  in  general  two  characters  the  none  (?)  allowed  them  and  that  I 
had  only  drawn  the  angelick  part  of  her. 

Oct.  20,  1784. — I  dined  with  Mr.  Wilkes  at  Mr.  Lesingham's  in  Kensington,  one 
who  had  been  very  instrumental  in  obtaining  his  election  for  him — which  Mr.  W.  had 
very  nearly  lost  by  a  false  decency  of  respect  to  his  wife  who  was  dead — for  tho*  he 
had  not  spoke  to  her  for  more  than  20  years,  he  was  so  scnipulously  nice  to  keep  the 
house  10  days  untill  she  was  hurried. 

Nov.  7. — Mr.  Wilkes  dined  with  me  ;  I  never  saw  him  more  lively  or  witty.  He 
insisted  upon  it  that  he  proposed  me  to  be  a  member  of  the  Beefsteak  Club— and  to 
succeed  Mr.  Watson. 

Jan.  30, 1785.— I  have  always  marked,  when  a  man  is  select  (sic)  for  a  butt  or 
mark  to  shoot  at,  that  he  is  good-natured  and  not  wise.  I  never  was  in  company 
with  Wilkes,  but  he  always  selected  some  man  to  drive  his  witicisms  at  as  a  butt — 
some  I  can  enumerate.  .  .  .  Bosanagen,  John  Churchill,  C.  Churchill,  and  particularly 
myself ;  but  he  never  gave  me  a  shot  that  1  did  not  return  <nie  as  well  ramm*d  down 
as  I  could.  Bumaby  Green  used  to  say,  I  ahould  always  be  with  him  to  curb  his 
blasphemy  and  lioentioiu  talk. 
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Wo  may  illustrate  tbifl  by  Boswell'a  accomit  of  the  dinner-party  at 
Mr*  Billy's,  at  which  he  contrived  that  Wilkes  and  Johnson  ehonld  meet 
and  Bit  side  by  side  at  table.  Bob  well' a  ingenuity  was  tasked  to  thd 
utmost  to  carry  bis  plot  throngh,  and  the  affair  was  characterized  by  Burke 
as  the  nf  plm  nUra  of  diplomacy*  H©  was  rewarded  by  Wilkes  and 
Johnson  both  turning  upon  him  as  the  only  Scotchman  present,  and 
making  him  their  bntt  for  the  rest  of  the  meeting. 

A  string  of  naval  anecdotes,  or  relating  to  naval  personageSj  ought  not 
to  bo  omitted. 

Aug.  16, 1783, — I  took  Burgundy  and  champaigno  with  Lord  Keppel*  and  gave 
Iiira  a  turtle*  A  mLxcd  companr,  but  neither  wit,  humour  or  infortnatsoD.  Sea 
cuplaifis  cttu't  speak  with  any  degree  of  case  before  their  superiom. 

Felt,  7,  1784  (Afloiit), — ^The  weather  uncommonly  cohj,  severe,  aud  boisterous  In 
the  evening  1  i^tood  in  6>r  Torbay,  willing  to  anchor  therein.  When  I  approached  the 
Bern*  Head  n  suddea  and  violent  tempest  of  wind,  hail,  and  snow,  with  ilie  wind  at 
north,  eauic  on  with  uncommtai  impetuosity.  A  motccir  of  hrijfht  and  quick  descent 
fieemcd  to  dart  upon  tlie  ship.  I  tiikcd  {aic^  and  stood  to  sea  in  a  storm  of  winter 
combustiblea.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  parsed  a  more  disagreeable  nights  I  cscpofied 
myself  to  the  weather  till  after  12  o'clock,  and  I  helicvo  was  the  only  man  in  th« 
ship  in  Bttch  a  tcmj»eat  who  went  to  rest  on  a  basin  of  watcr-gnicl.  But  tlic  motion 
wiui  so  various,  quick  and  fatiguing,  that  it  was  inipo«i»ible  to  even  rest,  much  moro 
to  sleep, 

Fe&,  13,  1784. — No  plocc  can  vary  so  mudi  in  its  aspect  as  Portsmouth ^t« 
colours  and  concubines  ragged  ;  the  pavement  gnws-gTown  ;  Bales  of  furniture  every 
day  ;  the  col?ec*house  witli  scarce  a  marine  ofiieer  ;  Dilly^s  and  stages  empty  in  and 
out ;  taverns  and  inns  withont  customers,  and  yet  the  pncea  continue  the  same* 

15<  I  paid  a  visit  to  Admiral  Montague.  A  coarser,  rougher,  ruder  sea  monatcr 
never  existed. 

18.  Mr.  Montague  celebrated  the  Queen's  birth  on  board  the  Queen,  I  could  not 
help  remarking  tlie  apo^tacy  of  the  company  ;  tbo'  every  man,  from  the  Admiral  to 
myself,  owed  his  chair  to  Lord  Keppcl,  yet  ihey  never  drank  him,  but  quafled  bumpera 
to  Howe,  the  reigniog  Lord.  Ob,  num,  what  an  apostate  art  thou  I  When  I  charged 
my  glass  to  Lord  K.,  I  charged  the  tabic  with  a  comment  The  company  was  stupid 
and  captainish,  and  the  Admiral  vulgar  and  rough. 

26.-- 1  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Keppet,  telling  mo  my  voyage  was  fixed. 

30.— I  received  my  sailing  orders  from  Lord  Howe,  who  took  the  Unittom  from  my 
command,  and  confinctl  my  voyagie  to  Barbadoes,  by  which  he  deprived  mo  of  every 
opportunity  of  promoting  my  olHccns  or  of  enriching  my  self  by  a  freight,  I  nent 
Lieuk  Pophum  with  an  cxpre^  to  Lord  Kcppcl,  desiring  I  might  resign  the  command. 
He  iHJg'd  me  to  go  the  voyage,  and  if  he  came  to  tlic  Board,  cvcrjthing  should  tnj 
e6itd}lished  to  roc  to  my  wishes  and  bis  promise. 

OcL  6,  1784.^ — I  sent  a  new  code  and  ratnle  of  signals  to  Lt»rd  Howe,  which,  with 
four  flags,  300  different  signals  may  h^  madf,  and  by  form,  not  by  colout«i,  whidi  u 
ever  liable  to  deceive  when  the  sun  shin«>^  niton  them. 

(Hero  tlie  four  flags  are  sketched  in  pen  and  ink,  hibclicd,  as  follows.) 
Hed.  ^liitc.  Blue.  Yellow. 

A.  n.  a  D, 

Flag,  Comet,  Ouidon.  Pendent 

I  received  a  polite  aunwcr  in  )ns  way,  daik  ns  Krcbos. 

Nov.  28,  1784. — Lord  llodney  gel  f^iF  to  Fr«uce,  W^tng  aaham«d  of  the  evidence 
he  gave  ou  JohttHton^s  tryal,  against  Sutton,  \\hich  ivosi  umtamount  Uttlc  better  than 
a  marine  i»erjur>%  He  gate  on  oath  thai  be  never  knew  a  Court  Murtial  held  at  S«a, 
thau^  he  bad  ie«aed  orders  for  many  himself,  and  at  which  X»rd  Hood  sat  fti  prcaideul* 
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The  trial  referred  to  arose  out  of  the  battle  with  the  French,  under 
Suffrein,  in  the  Gape  de  Yerd  Islands.  Commodore  Johnson,  on  the 
British  side,  brought  Captain  Sutton  of  the  his,  to  a  court-martial  for  not 
supporting  him,  but  the  latter  was  honourably  acquitted. 

Jem,  29,  1785. — ^I  saw  Lord  Howe,  who  was  as  black  as  a  Tnmado— the  Prince  of 
Dasky  Bay.  He  mumbled,  he  mattered,  ho  did  not  ntter.  I  songht  some  explana- 
tions of  my  Toyage,  bat  I  might  as  well  have  consulted  the  King  of  the  JoliflTs. 

Feb,  26,  1785. — I  leoeiTed  a  dark,  unintelligible  letter  from  Lord  Howe  on  the 
petition  of  the  masters  and  surgeons  to  Parliament ;  indeed  it  was  of  that  hidden  and 
obscure  quality,  you  may  read  it  as  well  backward  as  forward. 

Of  this  petition  we  learn,  from  another  entry  in  the  journal,  that  it  was 
in  the  matter  of  the  pay,  or  half-pay,  of  the  petitioners,  that  it  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Lords  by  Lord  Mahon,  and  that  ''Mr.  Pitt  promised  to 
countenance  the  petitioners  by  relieving  their  necessities.'*  Our  Captain 
adds,  ''  This  was  a  reviving  cordial  to  my  mind,  and  renewed  my  spirits, 
mirth,  and  pleasantry." 

March  16. — I  dined  with  Lord  Howe,  First  Commissioner:  the  Admirals  Barring- 
ton  and  Campbell  and  Commodore  Hotham  were  there.  Pool  and  Henry,  besides  his 
lady  and  3  daughters,  as  white  as  his  Lordship  is  black.  My  Lord's  grandmother 
was  a  natural  daughter  of  George  the  Ist,  and  she  married  a  Mr.  Howe  of  Ireland 
who  was  cnobled  to  countenance  her  descent.  Our  dinner  was  superb,  served  in  plate, 
excellent  viands  and  rich  wines.  But  there  reigned  a  dulncss,  a  coldness,  a  stifihess, 
a  damned  cramp  that  destroyed  all  conviviality.  How  very  strange  it  is  that  a 
man  shall  collect  all  the  choice  good  things  for  his  own  pride  and  his  guest's 
pallates,  and  yet  never  bring  those  very  charming  guests  to  his  table,  wit,  goodnature, 
and  affability. 

His  Lordship  is  saturnine,  grav3  and  dull— thick  in  his  speech  and  not  clear  in  his 
matter  ;  all  the  strainers  of  Aristotle's  school  would  not  thin  or  refine  his  oratory.  He 
was  bom  on  a  dark  day  of  November,  and  never  lost  the  colour  of  the  time  he  first 
breathed  in.  Admiral  Barrington  mentioned  that  Admiral  Vernon  had  given  300/.  to 
Zambccari  to  go  up  with  him  in  his  balloon.  His  Lordship  remarked  it  was  a  pity  he 
should  suffer  by  so  much  aerial  folly.  I  replied,  "  Your  Lordship  has  it  in  your  power 
to  save  his  character  and  cash."  "  How  so  ?  "  Captain  T. — "  By  giving  him  an 
order  as  first  Lonl  of  the  Admiralty  not  to  the  leave  the  country."  My  joke  hit 
every  muscle  in  the  room  but  his  Lordship's.  "We  pranced  over  this  ostentatious 
display  of  cold  plate  for  three  hours  and  bowed ;  5  such  dinners  in  my  future  life 
would  kill  me. 

Jan.  23, 1 785. — I  passed  the  day  with  my  friend  Jackson,  where  I  met  Mr.  Master- 
man  and  Sir  Geo.  Young.  Mr.  Masterman  ably  described  that  our  want  of  succes  in 
the  last  war  arose  from  the  faction  of  a  party  among  our  officers.  Sir  Sam  Hood 
denied  the  assistance  within  his  ability  to  Adm.  Graves  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  to 
Rodney  on  the  10th  of  April — for  how  could  his  squadron  be  equally  engaged  that 
had  few  or  none  killed  ?  The  plunder  of  the  publick  by  all  was  too  atrocious,  from 
Sir  E.  Hughes  in  India  to  Admiral  Arbuthnot  in  America  who  shared  the  profits  of 
rapine  with  his  secretary  Green,  who  was  known  through  the  fleet  to  be  the  most  pro- 
fligate and  prostituted  knave. 

The  following  are  corioas  and  characteristic : — 

Jan.  29,  1784.— I  saw  Colman  to-day  ;  he  had  the  shortest  leg  in  a  boot  I  ever 
beheld.  He  was  going  to  instruct  the  Siddons  in  emphasis,  for  she  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  it.  He  declaimed  violently  against  Sherridan  as  the  first  profligate  and  ingrate 
of  the  age. 
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Ftb.  2i,  1784. — ^Thte  evening  I  went  to  sec  poor  old  Tom  DiiTieB.  Fonnd  him 
unwell  iu  his  bed-room «  ptstuUnt  and  g^amilouji,  I  garo  him  the  cb  a  meter  and 
fikelcU>n  of  Miister  Stephen  ;  it  waa  writu*n  by  myself  and  Garrick,  tho*  Garrick  wna 
too  timid  to  publish  it,  fliid  while  tho  tiijitier  was  in  composition  Gnrrkk  put  hin 
self  in  every  attitude  of  Stevens,  Garrick's  excellence  waa  mimickry.  Be  wm 
Jiick  Id  apes, 

Sept.  26,  1784. — ^Mr.  Lacy  having  psrf armed  Hamlet  a  few  nighta  Ago  at  the  Hay* 
market  sta^,  and  much  against  hia  friends'  opinions,  desired  me  to  alter  UamleU^ 
Mr%.  Vaiigban  aud  I  have  often  talked  upon  the  euhjcct.    I  always  conchide  the  prineal 
should  be  saved.    Heading  Tom  Davics'  miscellany,  I  think  h«  makes  some  jndiciiia 
remarks  upon  the  errours  of  that  play.   The  closet  scene  should  have  the  portraiu  of  i 
2  lirothers,  which  would  relieve  the  sitting  scene,  for  it  is  too  long  ;  and  if  the  ghn^fcl 
appearti  en  tho  platform  in  armour  to  the  gaardi  there  is  no  oocaaion  for  it  la  her  dieaa-J 
ing-room,  particulflrly  as  he  soys, 

"ify  father  in  his  habit,  as  ho  lived  I  " 
which  could  not  lie  the  habit  of  armour,  for  that  wa«  thd  dress  of  the  mirliali 
only.    Cri ticks  may  observe  it  i^  no  matter,  as  she  does  not  see  the  ghost  j  and  as  1 
the  change  of  vestment,  it  cannot  be  difBcuU  for  a  spiritual  agent  to  a&snme  any  fa 
if  one  form, 

I  di!!&pprovc  6arriek*8  alteration,  but  I  wish  to  reject  some  parts  hnt  add  nothixij^  s 
it  is  like  doing  away  the  ancient  rust  of  an  old  cathedral  by  oaker  and  white  waah, 
I  would  kill  him  in  tho  drd  act  at  prayers  as  a  usurper^  a  vUlatn,  and  a  religions 
hypocrite. 

Oct  1|  1784, — ^The  Queen  most  grodonsly  oeccpted  of  three  Angora  cowil  1 
from  Africa. 

9. — The  African  cowB  were  delivered  at  tho  Queen's  pahico*  I  gave  tho  osnier  15 vo 
guineas  for  his  tronble,  and  the  royal  munificence  ordered  him  one  shilling  mors. 

NoiK  11. — Tom  Lowndes  the  b«:Kik seller  died  to-d&y,  who  never  gave  moftt  fora 
novel  than  one  guinea.     To  this  poor  Mrs,  Gibbs  can  well  gnbscribc.     No  puddin| 
against  an  anthor's  empty  praise  was  erer  admitted.   He  wjis  the  dullest  nide  niggardly 
fellow  that  tho  muses  ever  made  to  sell  their  works.    And  yet  this  feUow  mode  •  ^ 
fortune  with  other  men's  brains. 

Nov.  15.— Quin  was  fine.  Whexi  he  was  a«kM  by  what  lnw  did  they  behest  King 
Charles  the  Ufi  he  replied.  "  By  the  lawi  he  left  1  ** 

Nov.  18,  1784.— Mr.  Lynn  related  tCMlay  that  the  surgeons,  in  »pit©  of  the  rigilanat j 
of  the  IriKh   Giant^s  friends,  obtained  the  Wdy  for  dissection.    They  made  seven 
attempti  to  bury  it  in  the  Thames,  and  to  even  convey  it  to  Dover.     But  the  hoAf 
hunters  were  too  keen  for  all  they  aimM  at ;  aod  after  keeping  the  corpse  14  dsy 
they  sold  it  to  John  Hunter  for  lOo/.     The  heart  was  preserved,  and  was  very  1 
.  .  .  The  stuturc  of  the  skeleton  measures  8  ft,  2  in. 

Nov.  22,— When  Mr.  Vanghnn  brought  out  his  piece  called  Lov€*t  M«iamtfq:th<^*etA 
lo  which  I  wrought  n  tnn«*icttl  prologue  and  Mrs,  WHghter  sang  it,  a  pcreon  wea  mnc 
wanted  to  piny  Maria.     Mrs,  Vaugban  rccom mended  the  part  to  a  young  woman  and 
pritty,  who  appeared  to  have  abtlitic«>  but  was  much  i»eglected.     This  was  the  Mrs, 
Biddons  who  nftcrwurd*  mnde  so  great  a  iirrurc.    The  farce  was  performed  In  1776. 

Dec,  3,  1784.— I  pasaed  the  iUxr  with  my  worthy  friend  Jacksout  ,  ,  .  He  *ihew*d 
me  the  oHglnal  letter  of  King  Chatles  Ist,  written  wiU»  his  own  hand  "to  Cajil 
Pennington,  to  deliver  up  his  ships  to  the  French  admiral  before  Rochellc,  and  if  an 
of  his  captains  refused,  to  force  and  compel  them  to  do  the  same.*'  Can  finvtliinj 
pmve  so  ntuch  the  hypiX^riMV'  of  this  pHnce  ?  Fcitim  knew  the  cau^  of  the  delay,  anj 
he  probed  the  part  in  the  Stale  secret. 

Jan,  2,  n85  —  L*dy  Mills,  aliho*  she  has  lost  an  eye,  a  cheek,  a  side,  atid  a  leg  by 
the  pnlxy,  yet  she  went  nff  with  her  fontnian  to  France.    ^\\t  is  the  wife  of  Sir  Tho 
Milli  in  India,  a  nstnral  son  i)f  the  Pr»rt««der  by  the  sister  of  Jjord  Mansflrhh 

*/««.  15,  J  786, —Mr.  McKensie,  a  Scots  advocate  who  hail  hjnt  Millan  and  Rss  i 
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hundred  pounds,  being  first  couRin  to  the  first  and  uncle  to  the  second,  put  an  execu- 
tion on  their  effects,  whereon  I  had  lent  them  542/.  When  they  waited  on  me  to 
relate  the  event,  I  said,  they  might  have  had  cause  to  repine  had  an  Englishman 
served  them  so,  but  as  he  was  a  Scot  and  a  relation  they  had  no  reason  to  complain. 

March  22,  1785. — Mr.  Jackson  had  ever  been  intimate  in  the  late  Lord  Chatham's 
family,  and  speaking  of  Mr.  Wm.  Pitt,  the  present  Minister,  Lord  Chatham  would 
often  say  to  Mr.  J.  when  he  was  there,  **  I  recommend  you,  sir,  to  talk  with  my  son 
William,  who  tho*  a  youth  of  13  years  old,  yet  yon  will  not  find  him  unentertaining  or 
uninformed."  Mr.  J.  indeed  was  anuized  at  his  abilities,  his  information  and  logick, 
in  the  study  of  which  he  was  fond  and  laborious. 

Captain  Thompson  and  Horace  Walpolo  each  in  their  several  styles 
record  the  ontburst  of  aeronaut  errantry  which  distinguished  the  antomn 
and  winter  of  1784-5.  Tho  following  extracts  are  from  tho  former,  and 
there  are  other  entries  like  them  : — 

Sept.  27  thf  1784. — Mr.  Sheldon,  a  man  of  surgical  ability,  but  an  arrant  Quixot  in 
air-balloon  bubbles,  made  a  trip  to  France  to  improve  himself  in  tho  style  and 
manner  of  the  process,  and  obtained  Lord  FoUey's  garden  to  exhibit  his  airy  nonsense 
in.  The  country  was  deserted  to  attend  this  matter.  The  balloon  was  of  canvass 
and  filled  with  straw  and  smoke,  and  four  gentlemen  Daedali  to  ascend.  However, 
tho  machine  burst  and  many  thousands  disappointed  returned  home,  or  visited 
Lunardi's  at  the  Pantheon,  where  they  took  1,500  shillings  tho  first  day's  exhibition. 
Tho  madness  of  the  age  is  not  to  bo  described.  Every  head  seems  filled  with  balloon 
materials,  and  is  borne  as  wind  and  folly  drive. 

March  23rd ,  1785. — A  severe  cold  day  with  snow  storms.  I  entered  the  fields  to 
see  Zambcccarri  and  Sir  E.  Vernon  mount  at  the  tail  of  a  balloon-kito  into  the  air. 
The  first  is  an  Italian  sailor  and  served  as  a  lieutenant  under  Don  Langoraat  the  fight 
of  St.  Vincent,  was  cashiered  for  some  misdemeanour,  and  emigrated  to  England  as  an 
adventurer  in  the  air.  The  second  is  an  English  admiral— not  sane — his  friends  ought 
to  have  confined  him  to  a  fire-side  at  Chelsea.  The  day  on  earth  is  so  severe  that  tho 
atmosphere  must  be  severely  frigid,  at  least  thirty  degrees  colder.    The  velocity  of  the 

balloon  was  wonderful,  and  out  of  sight  in  half .    My  own  opinion  is  they  may 

perish  by  the  cold. 

Tho  last  date  in  the  book  informs  ns  that  though  sufifering  much  from 
the  coldness,  as  our  critic  anticipated,  the  voyagers  returned  to  terra  fimia 
after  a  forty  miles*  run  in  one  hour,  having  gained  an  altitude  of  three 
miles. 

This  little  volume,  which  we  have  been  picking  and  plundering  for  the 
reader,  without  betraying  any  new  individual  fact  of  historical  interest,  or 
showing  any  trace  of  a  genius  above  tho  poetaster's,  yet  has  the  merit  of 
enabling  tho  men  of  to-day  to  shake  hands  with  their  grandfathers  more 
effectually  than  any  book  of  which  we  know.  Tho  sweep  of  tho  scj-tho 
has  passed  over  the  men  and  women  of  whom  we  read ;  but  in  those 
pages  we  seem  to  see  them  live  and  move  again,  as  if  we  met  them  in 
Fleet-street  or  Bedford- square.  Passed  quite  away,  but  not  much  more 
than  just  passed,  they  have  the  ^scination  of  being  exactly  out  of  reach 
of  living  memory,  beyond  the  visible  horizon,  yet  tantalizingly  near  its 
brink.  We  know  the  faces  of  many  of  them  from  the  recent  National 
Portrait  Exhibition.  John  Wilkes  in  particular,  with  his  long  visage,  and 
self-complacent  smirk,  and  resiless-looking  eye,  seated  with  his  daughter  ' 
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at  his  elbow,  looks  qnite  as  wicked  on  canvas  as  Thompson  describes  him. 
What  a  little  way  below  the  sod  they  seem  to  lie,  yet  so  completely  gone  I 
Their  morals  and  manners  are  painted  in  the  basy  gossiping  chronicle  of 
onr  Captain ;  and  they  are  certainly,  with  great  respect  for  our  grandsireSy 
not  such  as  to  make  us  greatly  regret  that  gone  they  are.  John  Wilkes 
himself,  for  instance,  was  evidently  one  of  the  most  amusing  men  of  his 
period.  Of  some  of  his  table-talk  Boswell  has  given  a  sample,  but 
it  has  evidently  rxm  through  the  filter  of  the  exceptionally  decent 
society  among  whom  the  occasion  of  Boswell's  meeting  Wilkes 
occurred,  and  does  not  represent  the  man  as  he  for  the  most  part 
was  and  talked.  And  Thompson  constantly  shows  how  largely  society 
was  **  tarred  with  the  same  brush  "  as  John  Wilkes.  He  seizes  on  the 
most  repulsive  features  of  a  doubtful  story,  dwells  upon  their  worst 
supposable  side,  and  caUs  in  the  aid  of  such  wit  and  fancy  as  he  has  at 
command,  to  give  liveliness  to  the  exposure.  Our  older  dramatists 
constantly  make  or  find  occasions  for  loose  equivoqiies  in  their  dialogue ; 
Captain  Thompson  transfers  the  affection  so  manifested  for  what  is  vicious, 
from  the  stage  affection  to  that  of  real  life.  The  rule  suggested  by  his 
diary  is,  to  believe  in  nothing  as  harmless,  and  pass  by  nothing  as 
doubtful,  which  can  by  possibihty  be  made  to  appear  evil.  Such  satire, 
under  the  plea  of  unmasking  vice,  really  propagates  it,  and  rubs  in  the 
impurity  which  it  professes  to  wish  to  effiace. 


THE 
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CnAPTER    XLVlir, 

'*A  Telegram." 

HIS  is  a  Tery  ewtitful  day  for  m^t 
George,"  »aid  Angustns,  as  they 
fitroHed  through  the  garden  afl^r 
breakfast.  **  The  trial  was  fixed  for 
the  Idth,  and  to-day  la  the  14th ;  I 
suppose  the  verdict  will  be  ^ven  to- 
day/* 

**  But  you  have  really  no  doubt 
of  the  result  ?  I  mean,  no  more  than 
anxiety  on  so  momentous  a  matter 
must  suggest  ?  '* 

'*  Pardon  me.  I  have  grave 
doubts.  There  was  such  a  mar- 
nage,  as  is  alleged,  formed  by  my 
grandfather ;  a  marriage  in  eveiy 
respect  legal.  They  may  not  have 
the  same  means  of  |nt)ving  that 
which  we  have ;  but  we  know  it. 
There  was  a  son  bom  to  that 
marriage.  We  have  the  letter  of 
^  old  Lami,  aaking  my  grandfather  to  come  over  to  Bruges  for  the  christening, 
and  we  have  the  receipt  of  Hodges  and  Smart,  the  jewellers,  for  a  silver 
gilt  ewer  and  cup  which  were  engraved  with  the  Bramleigh  crest  and 
cypher*  and  dcupntr.hod  to  Bolgiam  m  a  present ;  for  my  grandfather  did 
not  go  himself,  prr  inrtbing  or  other,  which  evidently  gave  offence ; 

(or  Lami*8  next  kii      J:uos  that  the  prestsnt  has  been  returned,  and 
VOL.  xvn,— NO,  102,  Ql* 
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expresses  a  haxighty  mdignaiion  at  my  grandfather^B  conduci.  I  can  rotich 
for  all  this.  It  was  a  sail  morning  when  I  first  saw  those  papers  ;  but  I  did 
Bee  them,  George,  and  they  exist  still.  That  son  of  my  grandfatber's  tliey 
declare  to  have  married,  and  his  son  is  this  Pracontal.  There  is  the  wholo 
story,  and  if  the  latter  part  of  the  narrative  be  only  as  truthful  as  I  believe 
the  first  to  bo,  ho,  and  not  I,  is  the  rightful  owner  of  Castello/* 

L*E strange  made  no  reply  ;  he  was  slowly  going  over  in  his  mind  iii« 
chain  of  connection,  and  examining,  link  by  link,  how  it  held  together. 

"  But  why,"  asked  he  at  length,  **  was  not  this  claim  preferred  before  ? 
Why  did  a  whole  generation  suffer  it  to  lie  dormant  7  " 

"  That  is  easily ^ — too  easily  explained.  Lami  was  compromised  lii 
almost  every  countiy  in  Europe ;  and  his  son  Bncceeded  him  in  his  love 
of  plot  and  conspiracy.  Letters  occasionally  reached  my  father  from  this 
latter ;  some  of  them  demanding  money  in  a  tone  of  actual  menace.  A 
confidential  clerk,  who  knew  all  my  father's  secrets,  and  whom  he  trusted 
most  implicitly,  became  one  day  a  defaulter  and  absconded,  carrying  with 
him  a  quantity  of  private  papers,  some  of  which  were  letters  written 
by  my  father,  and  containing  remittances  which  Montagn  Lami — -or 
Louis  Langrange,  or  whatever  other  name  he  bore — of  course,  never 
received,  and  indignantly  dedared  he  believed  had  never  been  despatched. 
This  clerk,  whose  name  was  Hesketh,  made  Lami's  acquaintance  in  South 
America,  and  evidently  encouraged  him  to  prefer  his  claim  with  greater 
assurance,  and  led  him  to  suppose  that  any  terms  he  preferred  must  cer- 
tainly bo  complied  with  I  But  I  cannot  go  on,  George  ;  the  thought  of  my 
poor  father  struggling  through  life  in  this  dark  conflict  rises  np  before  me, 
and  now  I  estimate  the  terrible  alternation  of  hope  and  foar  in  which  ho 
must  have  Uved,  and  how  despairingly  he  must  have  thought  of  a  future, 
when  this  deep  game  should  be  left  to  such  w«  as  mine,    I  thought 

they  were  cruel  words  once  in  which  he  apn  imfitije.sK  to  moot  a 

great  emergency, — hut  now  I  read  them  Tory  diflcrontly." 

*'Then  do  yon  really  think  ho  regarded  thk  elaam  &h  rightiui  and 
jU8tr* 

**  I  cannot  tell  that ;  at  momenta  I  Iv  i ;  but 

many  things  digposo  me  to  behevo  that  L.  .....  ...    „  ^   ... -  i^vthai 

invalidated  the  ckim,  bnt  still  tndueed  Mm  to  silence  the  pretitnalan  bgr 
hush  money." 

**  And  you  yourself^ " 

**  DonH  ask  me,  my  dear  friend  ; — do  not  ask  mo  tho  question  I  see 
is  on  your  Hps,  I  have  no  courage  to  confess^  even  to  you,  through  how 
many  moods  I  pass  every  day  I  live.  At  momenta  I  hope  and  firmh  behove 
I  rise  above  cver^'  low  and  interest*  ^  "  '  i  wiU  do  as 

I  would  be  done  by; — I  will  go  ti  li   it  wcrr*  a 

matter  apart  fr^m  me,  and  in  which  truth  and  juMliro  were  my  only  objfcU. 
There  are  hoTmt  in  which  I  feel  equal  to  any  «»Acrifirp,  and  could  say  f^  this 
man : — *  There  1  take  it :  take  all  we  have  in  the  world.  We  har^  no  right 
to  b«  hem;  we  are  beggars  and  outcasts.    And  than — ^I  can't  tell  bow  or 
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x<rhy — it  nclnally  seems  as  if  there  was  a  real  Tempter  in  one's  nature, 
lymg  in  wait  for  the  moment  of  doubt  and  hesitation ;  but  suddenly,  quick 
as  a  flash  of  lightning,  a  thought  would  dart  across  mj  mind,  and  I  would 
begin  to  canvass  this  and  question  that ;  not  fairly,  not  honestly,  mark 
you,  but  casuistically  and  cunningly  ;  and  worse,  far  worse  than  all  this, — 
actually  hoping  that,  no  matter  on  which  side  lay  the  right,  that  tee  should 
come  out  victorious." 

*  *  But  have  you  not  prejudiced  your  case  by  precipitancy  ?  They  tell  me 
that  you  have  given  the  others  immense  advantage  by  your  openly  declared 
doubts  as  to  your  title." 

**  That  is  possible.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  may  have  acted  imprudently. 
The  compromise  to  which  I  at  first  agreed  struck  me,  on  reflection,  as  so 
ignoble  and  dishonourable,  that  I  rushed  just  as  rashly  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  I  felt,  in  fact,  George,  as  though  I  owed  this  man  a  reparation 
for  having  ever  thought  of  stifling  his  claim ;  and  I  carried  this  sentiment 
BO  far  that  Sedlcy  asked  me  one  day,  in  a  scornful  tone,  what  ill  my  family 
had  done  mo  I  was  so  bent  on  ruining  them  ?  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  if 'it 
bo  a  great  relief  to  me  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  it  is  with  shame  I  confess 
that  I  cannot  tell  you  truthfully  how  weak  and  unable  I  often  feel  to  keep 
straight  in  the  path  I  have  assigned  myself.  How,  when  some  doubt  of 
this  man*s  right  shoots  across  me,  I  hail  the  hesitation  like  a  blessing  from 
heaven.  What  I  would  do  ;  what  I  would  endure  that  he  could  not  show 
his  claim  to  bo  true,  I  dare  not  own.  I  have  tried  to  reverse  our  positions 
in  my  own  mind,  and  imagifle  I  was  he  ;  but  I  cannot  pursue  the  thought, 
for  whenever  the  dread  final  rises  before  me,  and  I  picture  to  my.self  our 
ruin  and  destitution,  I  can  but  think  of  him  as  a  deadly  implacable 
enemy.  This  sacrifice,  then,  that  I  purposed  to  make  with  a  pure  spirit 
and  a  high  honour,  is  too  much  for  mo.  I  have  not  courage  for  that  I  am 
doing ;— but  I'll  do  it  still  1 " 

L'Estrange  did  his  utmost  to  rally  him  out  of  his  depression,  assuring 
him  that,  as  the  world  went,  few  men  would  have  attempted  to  do  what  he 
had  determined  on,  and  frankly  owning,  that  in  talking  over  the  matter 
with  Julia  they  were  both  disposed  to  regard  his  conduct  as  verging  on 
Quixotism. 

"And  that  is  exactly  the  best  thing  people  will  say  of  it.  I  am 
lucky  if  they  will  even  speak  so  favourably.** 

"  What's  this— a  telegram  ?  "  cried  L'Estrange,  as  the  servant  handed 
him  one  of  those  square-shaped  missives,  so  charged  with  destiny  that  one 
really  does  not  know  whether  to  bless  or  curse  the  invention,  which, 
annihilating  space,  brings  us  so  quickly  face  to  face  with  fortune. 

**  Road  it,  George  ;  I  cannot,"  muttered  Bramleigh,  as  ho  stood  against 
a  tree  for  support. 

'*Ten  o'clock.  Court-house,  Navan.  Jnry  just  come  out— camiot 
agree  to  verdict — discharged.    New  trial,    I  write  post. 
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**  Tliank  henven,  there  is  at  least  a  respite/'  emd  Bramleigh ;  and  be 
fell  on  the  other's  shoulder,  and  hid  his  Ikce. 

**Bear  up,  my  poor  fellow.  You  see  that,  at  a!l  events,  nothing  hofi 
happened  up  to  this.  Here  are  the  girls  coming.  Let  them  not  Bee  yon 
in  such  emotion,** 

**  Come  away,  then  ;  come  away*  I  ean*t  meet  them  now  ;  or  do  yon 
go  and  tell  Nelly  what  this  news  is — she  has  seen  the  messenger,  I'm  sure,'* 

L'EstrangG  met  Nelly  and  Julia  in  the  walk,  wliile  Augustus  hastened 
away  in  another  direction,  *'  There  has  heen  no  verdict.  Sedley  sends 
his  message  from  the  court-hoiiso  this  morning,  and  says  the  jury  cannot 
agree,  and  there  mil  be  another  fa'ial/* 

**  Is  that  had  or  good  news  ?  "  asked  NeUy,  eagerly. 

**  rd  say  good,"  replied  he;  ?*at  least,  when  I  compare  it  with  your 
brother^s  desponding  tone  this  morning.     I  never  eaw  him  so  low." 

"Oh,  he  is  almost  always  so  of  late.  The  coming  here  and  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  you  rallied  him  for  a  moment,  hut  I  foresaw  his  depres* 
sion  would  return.  I  declare  it  is  the  nncertainty,  the  never-ceaBing 
terror  of  what  next,  is  breaking  him  down ;  and  if  the  blow  fell  at  onee, 
yon  would  see  him  behave  courageonRJy  and  nobly.** 

"  He  ought  to  get  away  from  this  as  soon  na  possible,"  said  L'Estr&nge. 
''  He  met  several  acquaintances  yesterday  in  Rome,  and  they  teased  him  to 
eome  to  them,  and  worried  him  to  tell  where  ho  was  stopping.  In  hij3 
present  humour  he  could  not  go  into  society,  but  he  is  ashamed  to  his  own 
heart  to  admit  it,** 

"  Then  why  don*t  we  go  at  once  ?*'  cried  Julia. 

'*  There's  nothing  to  detain  us  here,'*  said  L'Estrange,  sorrowfully* 

**  Unless  you  mean  to  wait  for  mj  marriage,**  said  JuHa,  laughing^ 
**  though,  possibly,  Sir  Marcus  may  not  give  me  another  chance." 

**  Oh.  Julia!'* 

"  Oh,  Julia !  WeU,  dearest,  I  do  gay  shocking  things,  tliere'a  no 
doubt  of  it ;  but  when  I*vo  said  them,  I  feel  the  subject  off  my  eonsoienoo. 
and  revert  to  it  no  more.** 

"At  all  events,**  said  L*Estrange,  after  a  moment  of  thonght,  "  let  ns 
behave  when  we  meet  him  as  though  this  news  was  not  bad.  I  Imow  be 
will  try  to  read  in  our  fiices  what  we  think  of  it,  and  on  eveiy  account  it 
is  better  not  to  let  him  eink  into  •! 

The  day  passed  over  in  that  diac*  i  ich  a  false  position  so  inevitably 

imposes.  The  apparent  calm  was  a  torttire,  and  the  efforts  at  gaiety  won> 
but  moments  of  actual  pain.  The  sense  of  something  impending  wan  eo 
poignant  that  at  every  stir — tlie  opening  of  a  door  or  the  8ound  of  a  bell — 
there  came  over  each  a  look  of  anxit?ty  the  most  intense  and  eager.  All 
their  attempts  at  conversation  were  attended  i^ith  a  fear  lest  some  mihappy 
expression,  some  ill-timed  allusion  might  suggest  the  very  thonght  they 
were  struggling  to  suppress ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  they 
parted  and  said  good-night,  wh^re,  nt  other  times,  there  bad  been  o©1t 
regret  at  separating. 
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Day  after  day  passed  in  the  same  forced  and  false  iranquillity,  the 
preparations  for  the  approadiing  journey  being  the  only  relief  to  the 
intense  anxiety  tliat  weighed  like  a  load  on  each.  At  length,  on  the  fifth 
morning,  there  came  a  letter  to  Augustus  in  the  well-known  hand  of  Sodley, 
and  he  hastened  to  hifl  room  to  read  it.  Borne  sharp  passages  there  had 
been  between  them  of  lute  on  the  subject  of  the  compromiee,  and  Bram- 
leigh,  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulneBs  luid  anger,  even  went  ^o  far  as  to 
threaten  Ihat  he  would  have  rccom'«o  to  the  law  to  determine  whether  his 
Bgent  had  or  had  not  overstepped  the  bounds  of  his  authority,  and  engaged 
in  arrangements  at  total  variance  to  all  his  wishes  and  instructions.  A 
calm  but  somewhat  indignant  reply  from  Sedley,  however,  recalled  Bram- 
leigh  to  reconsider  his  i^'ords,  and  even  ask  pardon  for  them,  and  since  that 
day  their  intercourse  had  been  even  more  cordial  and  frank  than  ever*  The 
present  letter  was  very  long,  and  quite  plainly  written^  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  nature  of  him  it  was  addressed  to.  For  Sedley  well  knew  the 
temper  of  the  man — his  moods  of  high  resolve  and  his  moments  of  dis- 
couragement— ^his  desire  lo  be  equal  to  a  great  effoi-t,  and  his  terrible 
consciousness  that  his  courage  could  not  be  relied  on.  The  letter  began 
thus  : — 


» 
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•*  My  DisAfi  Bib, — 

**  If  I  cannot,  as  I  hoped,  announce  a  victory,  I  am  able  at  least 
to  say  that  we  have  not  been  defeated.  The  case  was  faiily  and  dispas- 
sionately stated,  and  probtibly  an  issue  of  like  importance  was  never 
discussed  Avith  less  of  acrimouy,  or  less  of  that  captious  and  overreaching 
spirit  which  is  too  common  in  legal  contests.  This  was  so  remarkable  as 
to  mduee  the  Jndge  to  commeut  on  it  in  his  charge,  and  declare  that  in  all 
hifl  experience  on  the  bench  he  had  never  before  witnessed  anything  so 
gratifying  or  so  creditable  alike  to  plaiiitiif  and  defendant. 

**  Lawson  led  for  the  other  side,  and,  I  will  o\^ti,  made  one  of  the  best 
openings  I  ever  Hsteucd  to,  disclaiming  at  once  any  Tivish  to  appeal  to 
eympathiea  or  excite  feelings  of  pity  for  misfortunes  carried  on  tlirough 
three  generations  of  blmneless  sufferers  ;  he  simply  directed  the  jury  to 
follow  him  in  the  details  of  a  brief  and  not  very  complicated  story,  every 
Btep  of  which  he  would  confirm  and  estabUsh  by  evidence. 

**  Tho  studious  simplicity  of  his  narrative  was  immense  art,  and  though 
he  carefully  avoided  even  a  word  that  could  be  called  high-flown,  he  made 
the  story  of  ^f  '      ' 's  courtship  of  the  beautiful  Italian  girl 

ono  of  tho  m*^-  ^  1  ©ver  Ustened  to. 

"  The  marriage  was,  of  course,  tho  foundation  of  the  whole  claim, 
and  he  arrayed  all  his  proofs  of  it  with  great  skill.  The  recognition  in 
your  graudfather's  letters^  and  the  tone  of  aflfection  in  which  they  were 
written,  his  cootinaal  reference  to  her  in  hia  Ufe,  left  little  if  any  doubt 
on  tho  minds  of  the  jury,  even  though  there  was  nothing  formal  or  ofiicial 
to  show  that  the  ceremony  of  marriage  had  passed  ;  ho  reminded  the  jnry 
li  the  defence  would  rely  greatly  on  this  fact,  but  the  fact  of  a  missing 
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rcgiBtry-book  was  neither  so  new  nor  so  raro  ia  this  country  as  to 
create  any  astomshment,  aud  when  ha  offered  ytoaf  that  tho  church  and 
the  veatry'roani  had  been  sacked  by  tho  r«bck  ia  *9d^  the  eddi^uce 
seemed  aUaust  superfluous.  Tke  biiih  and  baptism  of  tho  child  ha 
eetabUshod  thoroughly :  and  here  he  stood  on  sUoug  gruuuds,  for  ih& 
iulknt  was  chri&tcuiid  at  Brut^uels  by  tho  Protectant  Chaplam  of  the 
Legation  at  the  Hague^  and  he  produced  a  copy  of  the  act  of  rifigktij, 
stating  thu  child  to  be  son  of  MonUxgu  Bramleigb,  of  Cossendar  Manor,  and 
Grosvenor  Square,  London,  and  of  Eurichetta  his  wife.  Indeed,  as 
LawBon  declaiiid,  if  these  unhappy  furel^^uer^  had  ever  even  a  ghmmoriDg 
suspiciou  that  the  just  rights  of  this  pour  cliUd  were  to  be  assailed  and 
his  inharitaoce  deiued  him,  they  could  not  have  taken  more  careful  and 
cautious  steps  to  secure  his  succession  tlmn  the  simple  but  lexceilexii 
precautions  they  bad  adopted, 

'^The  indignation  of  Land  at  wbai  ho  deemed  the  unfeeling  and 
heartless  couduct  of  Montagu  Bramleigb— his  cold  reception  of  the  news 
of  his  son's  birth,  and  the  careless  tone  in  which  he  excused  himself  from 
going  over  to  the  christemng — rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  be  swoni  the  boy 
should  never  bear  his  father's  name,  nor  ever  in  any  way  be  beholden  to 
him,  and  *  this  rash  oath  it  was  that  has  carried  misery  down  to  another 
generation,  and  involved  in  misfortune  others  not  more  blameless  nor  moro 
truly  to  bo  pitied  than  he  who  now  seeks  redress  at  your  hands/  This 
was  the  last  sentence  ho  n  ;er  speaking  three  hours,  and  obtatniug 

a  dight  pause  to  recruit  In  _  U* 

**  Issue  of  Montagu  Bramleigli  being  proved,  issue  of  that  issue  WM 
also  estabUshed,  and  your  father's  letters  were  given  in  evidence  to  show 
how  he  hud  treated  with  these  claimants  and  giveu  lai^gely  io  money  to 
suppress  or  silence  their  demands,  Thos,  Bolton>  of  tho  house  of  Parker 
and  Bolton,  bankers,  NapleSi  proved  the  receipt  of  various  sums  fircaa 
Montagu  Bramieigh  in  favour  of  A.  B.  C,  for  so  the  claimant  was 
designated,  private  couiidential  letters  to  Bolt  :  '  '  theae 
initials  were  used  to  indicate  one  who  went  u  s.  and 

needed  every  precaution  to  escape  the  police.  Boitou  proved  the 
journal  of  Giacomo  Lami,  whioU  he  had  often  had  in  his  own  posses* 
sion.  In  fact  this  witness  damaged  us  more  than  all  tho  rest ;  bia 
station  and  position  in  life,  and  the  mode  in  wliich  be  behaved  under 
examination,  having  great  e-fit^ct  on  the  jury,  and  ajTordiug  Lawson  a 
&vaurable  opportunity  of  showmg  what  conEdenea  was  felt  in  tho 
claimant's  preLeuBious  by  a  man  of  wealth  and  character,  even  when  tho 
compUcations  of  pohtical  conspiracy  had  serred  to  exhibit  him  as  a 
iUiigerous  adventurer, 

*•  ^VttJlor's  reply  was  able,  bat  not  equal  to  bia  best  efforts.  It  is 
but  fair  to  him,  ho^tiverv  to  state  that  bo  comptaiiied  of  cmr  instmetionfl, 
and  declared  that  your  dekrminalion  not  to  urge  anything  on  a  point  of 
law,  uur  tender  op^uisition  on  grooods  mtroly  tochnical,  left  him  almost 
powarioss  in  tho  caae.     Ho  dotolcd  hit  atUmti<OQ  almost  ontir^y  to  dia* 
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prove  tho  first  marriage,  that  of  Mr.  B.  with  Enrichetta  Lami;  he 
declared  that  the  relative  rank  of  the  parties  oonaiderod,  the  sitnation 
in  which  they  were  placed  towards  each  other,  and  all  the  probabilities 
of  tho  case  duly  weighed,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  the  connection 
was  illicit.  This  view  was  greatly  strengthened  by  Mr.  B.'s  subseqnent 
conduct :  his  refusal  to  go  over  to  the  christening,  and  the  ntter  indifference 
he  displayed  to  the  ahuost  menacing  tone  of  old  Lami*s  letters  ;  and  when 
ho  indignantly  asked  the  jury  *  if  a  man  were  likely  to  treat  in  this  manner 
his  wife  and  the  mother  of  his  first-bom,  the  heir  to  his  vast  fortune  and 
estates  ? '  there  was  a  subdued  murmur  in  the  court  that  showed  how 
strongly  this  point  had  told. 

"  He  argued  that  when  a  case  broke  down  at  its  veiy  outset,  it  would 
be  a  mere  trifling  with  the  time  of  the  court  to  go  further  to  disprove 
circumstances  based  on  a  fallacy.  As  to  the  christening  and  the  registra- 
tion of  baptism,  what  easier  than  for  a  woman  to  declare  whatever  she 
pleased  as  to  the  paternity  of  her  child  ?  It  was  true  he  was  written  son 
of  Montagu  Bramleigh  ;  but  when  we  once  agree  that  there  was  no 
marriage,  this  declaration  has  no  value.  He  barely  touched  on  the 
coiTespondenco  and  the  transmission  of  money  abroad,  which  ho  explained 
as  tho  natural  efibrt  of  a  man  of  high  station  and  character  to  suppress 
the  notoriety  of  a  youthful  indiscretion.  Pohtical  animosity  had,  at  that 
period,  taken  a  most  iigurious  turn,  and  scandal  was  ransacked  to  afibrd 
means  of  attack  on  the  reputations  of  pubhc  men. 

'^  I  barely  give  you  the  outline  of  his  argument,  but  I  will  send  you 
the  printed  account  of  the  trial  as  soon  as  the  shorthand  writer  shall  have 
completed  it  for  press.  Baron  Jocelyn's  charge  was,  I  must  say,  less  in 
our  favour  than  I  had  expected ;  and  when  he  told  the  jury  that  the  expres- 
sions of  attachment  and  aiiection  in  Mr.  B.'s  letters,  and  tho  reiterated 
use  of  the  phrase  '  my  dear,  dear  wife '  demanded  their  serious  considera- 
tion as  to  whether  such  words  would  have  fallen  from  a  man  hampered 
by  an  illicit  connection,  and  already  speculating  how  to  be  free  of  it ; — all 
this,  put  with  great  force  and  clcame»s,  and  a  certain  appeal  to  their 
sense  of  humanity,  did  us  much  distjervice.  The  length  of  time  he  dwelt 
on  this  part  of  the  cose  was  so  remarkable  that  I  overheard  a  Q.C.  say 
he  had  not  known  till  then  that  his  lordship  was  retained  for  the  plaintiff. 

**  ^^llen  he  came  to  that  part  where  allusion  was  made  to  the  fact  of 
the  claimant  being  a  foreigner,  ho  made  an  eloquent  and  effective  appeal 
to  tho  character  of  English  justice,  which  ehcited  a  burst  of  applause  in 
the  court  that  took  some  seconds  to  repress ;  and  this,  I  am  told,  was 
more  owing  to  the  popular  s}'mpathy  with  the  poUtics  of  old  Lami,  and 
his  connection  with  tho  rebeUion  of  *98,  than  with  any  enthusiasm  for  his 
lordship's  oratoiy. 

'*  The  jury  were  three  hours  in  dehberation.  I  am  confidentially 
informed  that  we  had  but  five  with,  and  seven  against  us  ;  the  verdict,  as 
you  know,  was  not  agreed  on.  We  shall  go  to  trial  in  spring,  I  hope  with 
Wallace  to  lead  for  us,  for  I  am  folly  persuaded  the  flaw  lies  in  the  history 
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subseqaant  to  the  marriage  of  Mr.  B.,  and  that  it  waa  a  mistake  to  let  the 
issue  turn  ou  the  event  which  had  already  eollgted  the  sympathies  of  the 
jury  in  its  favour, 

*^  In  couclueion,  I  ought  to  say,  that  the  plain  tiff's  friends  regard  the 
result  as  a  victoryi  and  the  National  press  is  strong  in  assertmg  that,  if  i 
Orange  element  had  been  eliminated  Irom  the  jury-bo3c,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Count  Bramleigh — ^as  they  call  him — would  at  that  hour  be  dispens* 
ing  the  splendid  hospitalities  of  a  princely  house  to  bis  county  neighbours,  j 
and  the  still  more  gratifying  benetits  of  a  wide  charity  to  the  poor  aroiindl^ 
him.     Writing  rapidly,  as  I  do,  I  make  no  pretension  to  anything  like  an 
accurate  history  of  the  case.     Thert  are  a  vast  variety  of  thiuga  to  which 
I  mean  to  direct  your  attention  when  a  more  ficLvourable  moment  will  permit* 
I  will  only  now  add,  that  your  preisence  in  England  is  urgently  required^  4 
and  that  your  return  to  Castello,  to  resume  there  the  style  of  livLDg  tbali 
alike  becomes  the  proprietor  and  the  place,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  aU  your 
friends,  much  to  be  desired. 

^*  Mr.  Waller  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  your  absence  decided  tho 
case  against  you,  and  was  heard  to  declare  openly  that  *  he  for  one  bad 
no  fancy  to  defend  a  cause  for  a  man  who  voluntarily  gave  himself  up  ua 
beaten/ 

**  May  I  entreat  theu  you  tviII  make  it  your  convenience  to  rt4um  here  ? 
I  eannot  exaggerate  the  ill  efiects  of  your  absence,  nor  to  what  extent  your 
enemies  are  enabled  to  use  the  circinnstance  to  your  discredit.  Jurors 
are  after  all  but  men,  taken  horn  the  common  mass  of  those  who  read  and 
talk  over  the  public  scandals  of  the  hour,  and  all  the  cautions  of  the  Bench 
nevoT  yet  succeeded  in  making  men  forgot,  within  the  com't- house,  what 
they  had  for  weeks  before  been  discussing  outside  of  it. 

*'  At  all  events,  do  not  dismiss  my  suggestion  mthout  some  tbouglit 
oTer  it,  or,  better  still,  without  consulting  some  friends  in  whose  Hcnse  auil 
iatelhgence  you  have  confidence.  I  am,  with  mimy  apologies  for  the 
hberty  I  have  thus  taken, 

*'  Most  iklthfully,  your  servant, 

'*T.  SlfiI>LKV/ 

Wht^n  Bramleigh  had  read  this  letter  carefully  over,  bo  proceeded  to 
Nelly's  room,  to  let  her  hear  its  contents, 

**  It's  not  very  checrj-  news,"  said  he,  *♦  but  it  might  be  worse.  SLull 
I  read  it  for  you,  or  will  you  read  it  yourself  ?  *' 

*♦  Road  it,  Gusty ;  I  would  rather  hear  it  firom  ytm,'*  said  hhe,  il^  auo 
sat  doif^^,  with  her  face  to  the  window,  and  paitially  averted  from  him 
as  he  sat. 

Not  a  word  dropped  from  her  while  he  read,  and  though  once  or  twice 
he  paused  as  if  to  invite  a  remark  or  a  question,  she  ntsver  spake,  nor  by 
a  look  or  a  gesturo  denoted  bow  the  tidings  affected  her, 

**  Well,**  asked  he  at  last,  **  what  do  you  say  to  it  all  f  ** 

•*  It*s  worse, — I  mean  worfsc  for  us, — than  I  had  ever  suspected  I  SuN^ly^ 
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Gusty,  you  had  no  conception  that  their  case  had  snch  apparent  strength 
and  solidity  ?  " 

**  I  have  thought  so  for  many  a  day,"  said  he  gloomily. 

"  Thought  that  they,  and  not  we "  she  could  not  go  on. 

<<  Just  so,  dearest,"  said  ho,  drawing  his  chair  to  her  side,  and  laying 
his  hand  affectionately  on  her  shoulder. 

'^  And  do  you  belieye  that  poor  papa  thought  so  ?  '*  said  she,  and  her 
eyes  now  swam  in  tears. 

A  scarcely  perceptible  nod  was  all  his  answer. 

'^  Oh,  Gusty,  this  is  more  misery  than  I  was  prepared  for  !  *'  cried  she, 
throwing  herself  on  his  shoulder.  <'  To  think  that  all  the  time  we  were-» 
what  many  called— outraging  the  world  with  display ;  exhibiting  our  wealth 
in  every  ostentatious  way ;  to  think  that  it  was  not  ours,  that  we  were 
mere  pretenders,  with  a  mock  rank,  a  mock  station." 

"  My  father  did  not  go  thus  far,  Nelly,"  said  he  gravely.  "  That  ho 
did  not  despise  these  pretensions  I  firmly  believe,  but  that  they  ever 
gave  him  serious  reason  to  suppose  his  right  could  be  successfully  disputed, 
this  I  do  not  believe.  His  fear  was,  that  when  the  claim  came  to  be 
resisted  by  one  like  myself,  the  battle  would  be  ill  fought.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  he  said,  '  Would  that  Marion  had  been  a  boy !  " 

**  And  what  will  you  do.  Gusty  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  not  do,  Nelly,"  said  he  firmly :  **  I  will  not, 
as  this  letter  counsels  me,  go  back  to  live  where  it  is  possible  I  have  no 
right  to  live,  nor  spend  money  to  which  the  law  may  to-morrow  declare 
I  have  no  claim.  I  will  abide  by  what  that  law  shall  declare,  without  one 
effort  to  bias  it  in  my  favour.  I  have  a  higher  pride  in  submitting  myself 
to  this  trial  than  ever  I  had  in  being  the  owner  of  Castello.  It  may  be 
that  I  shall  not  prove  equal  to  what  I  propose  to  myself.  I  have  no  over- 
confidence  in  my  own  strength,  but  I  like  to  think,  that  if  I  come  well 
through  the  ordeal,  I  shall  have  done  what  will  dignify  a  life,  humble  even 
OS  mine,  and  give  me  a  self-respect,  without  which  existence  is  valueless 
to  me.  Will  you  stand  by  me,  Nelly,  in  this  struggle — I  shall  need  you 
much?" 

<*  To  the  last,"  said  she,  giving  him  both  her  hands,  which  he  grasped 
within  his,  and  pressed  affectionately. 

'*  Write,  then,  oi^  line  from  me  to  Sedley,  to  say  that  I  entrust  the 
case  entirely  to  his  guidance ;  that  I  will  not  mix  myself  with  it  in  any 
way,  nor  will  I  return  to  England  till  it  be  decided  ;  and  say,  if  you  can, 
that  you  agree  with  mo  in  this  determination.  And  then,  if  the 
L'Estranges  are  ready,  let  us  start  at  once." 

**  They  only  wait  for  us ;  Julia  said  so  this  morning."^ 

**  Then  we  shall  set  out  to-morrow." 


^\-^ 
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CHAFTEH  XLIX, 

A  Loiia  TetE'A-Teti:. 

•*  Scant  coarteavi  I  must  SAjt"  eielaimed  Lady  /  ;i'\ 

running  her  eyes  over  a  note,   ehe   flung  it  ui  :.    .     .^rdn 

Pracontol* 

They  were  seiit^jd  t^tcHa-tete  in  that  email  drawing-room  which  lool 
out  upon  tho  garden  and  ih^  grounds  of  the  Borghese  Palaco, 

**  Am  I  to  F(»ad  it  ?  "  asked  he. 

**  Yesi  If  you  lik6«    It  ia  from  An^etua  Bramki^j  a  pordoa  you 
ieiae  iniercst  in^" 

Pracontal  took  op  the  note,  and  seomod  to  go  ifery  oar«?faIly  ovw 
contents. 

**  Bo  then/'  said  he^  as  he  finiahddp  "  ha  thinki  it  better  not  to  meet 
— not  to  know  mo/* 

**  Which  ia  no  reaaou  on  earth  for  boic^  wanting  in  a  propt^  att^miioii 
to  rfM,''  eaid  she,  angrily*  **  To  leavo  Homo  without  calling  h(<ro,  withoul 
«onsolting  my  wishes,  aad  karniiig  my  inti^ntious  for  the  fature,  is  a  groti 
forgetfnlnesa  of  proper  reapect." 

**  I  take  it,  the  news  of  the  trial  waa  too  much  for  him,  Loagworth 
eaid  it  would,  and  thai  the  oommouts  of  the  press  would  be.  insupportftble 
beaides.'* 

''  But  what  haye  i  to  do  with  that*  air  ?  Mr.  Bramleigh'a  0rai  ini^ 
waa  to  oome  here.  /  ^ould  have  been  thought  of.  I  was  the  tot 
person  this  family  ahoold  haya  remembered  in  their  hour  of  di^eulty/' 

'*  There  waa  bo  intentional  want  of  reapect  in  it,  I'll  be  bound/*  cnocl 
JPraoontal*     ^*  It  was  just  a  baahiul  man's  dreud  of  an  av '  lomenl 

— ^Ihal  EngUsh  terror  of  what  yon  call  a  *  scene  ' — that  bet  j  ' 

*»  It  is  generous  of  you,  sir,  to  beeome  his  apologbt.  1  only  wondor  " 
-^kere  she  stopped,  and  seemed  confuted. 

♦*  Go  on,  my  lady.    Pray  tinish  what  yoa  begian." 

*♦  No,  sir.     It  ia  aa  well  unsaid." 

**  Bui  it  was  tukdefitood,  my  lady,  just  m  w<^  as  ii'  it  bail  Vj 
uttered*     Your  ladyship  wondered  who  was  to  apologia  for  ttu 

8ho  ^ew  crimson  aa  ho  apoko  ;  but  n  ^nni  amihi  aeenied  U)  i  i  nr 
thoroughly  she  relished  that  southern  kaannaai  that  could  diviac  u  liidf- 
uttered  tliou^hL 

*'  Haw  quick  you  are,"  said  aha,  without  a  trace  of  irritation. 

**  Say,  rather^  how  quick  he  ought  to  be  who  attemptrf*  to  parry  ytm  at 
fence.  And,  after  all/'  said  he,  in  a  h|jhtor  lone.  **iii  ii  not  as  well  that 
bo  has  8p;ired  us  all  an  embarrassment  f  I  could  not  surely  hare  boen 
able  to  condolo  with  Aim,  and  how  eould  bo  have  congratulated  w«^.'** 

^^  Pardon  me,  County  but  the  matter,  so  far  as  I  learn,  is  precii 
AS  it  was  before.     There  is  neither  subject  for  condolence  nor  gnilulaLiou. 

^'  So  far  aa  the  Tordiet  of  the  jury  went,  my  lady»  you  are  rjuito 
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but  what  do  you  say  to  that  larger,  wider  verdict  pronounced  by  the 
press,  and  repeated  in  a  thousand  forms  by  the  public  ?  May  I  read  you 
one  passage,  only  one,  from  my  lawj'er  Mr  £elson*s  letter  ?  '* 

'*  Is  it  short  ?  " 

**  Veiy  short." 

**  And  intelligible?" 

**  Most  intelligible." 

''  llead  it  then." 

'*  Hero  it  is,"  said  he,  opening  a  letter,  and  taming  to  the  last  page. 
<<  <  Were  I  to  sum  up  what  is  the  popular  opinion  of  the  result,  I  could 
not  do  it  better  than  repeat  what  a  City  capitalist  said  to  me  this  morning, 
''I'd  rather  lend  Count  Pracontal  twenty  thousand  pounds  to-day,  than 
take  Mr.  Bramleigh's  mortgage  for  ten."  '  " 

''  Let  mo  read  that.  I  shall  comprehend  his  meaning  better  than  by 
hearing  it.  This  means  evidently,"  said  she,  after  reading  the  passage, 
**  that  your  chances  are  better  than  his." 

**  Kelson  tells  me  success  is  certain." 

**  And  your  cautious  fiiend,  Mr. ;  I  always  forget  that  man's 

name  ?  " 

"  Longworth  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Longworth.     What  does  he  say  ?  " 

''  He  is  already  in  treaty  with  me  to  let  him  have  a  small  farm  which 
adjoins  his  grounds,  and  which  he  would  like  to  throw  into  his  lawn." 

''Seriously?" 

"  No,  not  a  bit  seriously ;  but  wo  pass  the  whole  morning  building 
these  soi-t  of  cnstles  in  Spain,  and  the  grave  way  that  he  entertains  such 
projects  ends  by  making  me  believe  I  am  actually  the  owner  of  Castello 
and  all  its  belongings." 

"  Tell  mo  some  of  your  plans,"  said  she,  with  a  livelier  interest  than 
she  had  yet  shown. 

"  First  of  all,  reconciliation,  if  that  be  its  proper  name,  with  all  that 
calls  itself  Bramleigh.  I  don't  want  to  be  deemed  a  usurper,  but  a 
legitimate  monarch.     It  is  to  be  a  restoration.'* 

"  Then  you  ought  to  marry  Nelly.  I  declare  that  never  struck  mo 
before." 

"  Nor  has  it  yet  occurred  to  me,  my  lady,"  said  he,  Y^ih  a  faint  show 
of  irritation. 

"  And  why  not,  sir  ?    Is  it  that  you  look  higher  ?  " 

"  I  look  higher,"  said  he  ;  and  there  was  a  solemn  intensity  in  his 
air  and  manner  as  ho  spoke. 

"  I  declare.  Monsieur  do  Pracontal,  it  is  scarcely  delicate  to  say  this 
to  ?«<■." 

"  Your  ladyship  insists  on  my  being  candid,  even  at  the  hazard  of  my 
courtesy." 

"  I  do  not  complain  of  your  candour,  air.    It  is  your — ^your " 

"  My  pretension  ?  " 
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<*  Well,  yes,  pretension  will  do/* 

**  Well,  my  lady,  I  mil  not  qnarrel  with  the  phrase.  I  do  'pretend/ 
as  W6  say  in  French.  In  fiict,  I  hare  been  little  other  than  a  pretender 
these  last  few  yeai*s." 

••  And  what  is  it  you  pretend  to  ?     May  I  ask  the  question  ?  *' 

**  I  do  not  know  if  I  may  dare  to  answer  it,"  said  he»  slowly,  •  , 
**  I  will  explain  what   I  mean/*  added   he,  after  a   hrief  Bilent'e, 
drawing  his  chair  somewhat  nearer  to  where  she  sat.     **  I  will  explain.^ 
Iff  in  one  of  my  imaginative  gossipries  with  a  friend »  I  were  to  put 
forward  some  claim^ — some  ambition— which  would  sound  absurd  comingJ 
from  me  now^  but  which,  were  I  the  owner  of  a  great  estate,  would  neiti 
be  extravagant  nor  ridiculous,  the  memory  of  that  unlucky  pretension 
would  live  against  me  ever  after,  and  the  laugh  that  my  vaniiy  exeii 
would  ring  in  my  years  long  after  I  had  ceased  to  regard  the  sentiment  i 
vanity  at  all.     Do  you  follow  me  ?*" 

**  Yes,  I  beheve  I  do.  I  would  only  have  you  remember  that  I  am  not. 
Mr.  Longworth.'* 

**  A  reason  the  more  for  my  caution." 

**  Couldn't  we  converse  without  riddles,  Count  Pracontal  ?  " 

•*  I  protest  I  should  like  to  do  so." 

•*  And  as  I  make  no  objection '* 

"  Then  to  begin.     You  asked  me  what  I  should  do  if  I  were  to  gainl 
my  suit ;  aud  my  answer  is,  if  I  were  not  morally  certain  to  gain  it,  I*d 
never  exhibit  myself  iu  the  absurd  position  of  planning  a  life  I  was  never 
to  arrive  at." 

'*  You  are  too  much  a  Frenchman  for  that." 

**  Precisely,  madam.  I  am  too  much  a  Frenchman  for  that.  The 
exquisite  sensibility  to  ridicule  puts  a  very  fine  edge  on  national  chaiaeter. 
though  your  countrymen  mil  not  admit  it." 

^*It  makes  vezy  tetchy  acquaintances,"  said  she,  with  a  malicions 
laugh. 

**  And  devolopes  charming  generosity  in  those  who  forgive  us  !  ** 

**I  cry  ofi'.  I  can*t  keep  up  this  game  of  give  and  take  fiatteriefl^ 
Let  us  come  back  to  what  we  were  talking  of,  that  is,  if  either  of  tts  oan^ 
remember  it.  0  yes,  I  know  it  now.  You  were  going  to  tell  me  the 
splendid  establishment  you*d  keep  at  Castello.  I  am  sure  the  cook  will 
leave  nothing  to  desire — ^but  how  about  the  stable  ?  That  '  steppero ' 
will  not  exactly  be  in  his  place  in  fin  Irish  county." 

**  Madam,  you  forget  I  was  a  lieutenant  of  hussars." 

**  My  dear  Coimt,  that  does  not  mean  riding." 

"  Madam  1 " 

**  I  should  now  rise  and  say  *  Monsieur  1  *  and  it  would  bo  Tory  goo4^ 
comedy  after  tlio  French  patteru  ;  but  I  prefer  the  sofa  and  my  eaae,  and 
will  simply  beg  you  to  remember  the  contract  we  made  the  other  day^ 
that  each  was  to  be  at  hberty  to  say  any  impertinence  to  the  other,  without 
oflfence  being  taken." 
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ontal  laid  his  band  on  his  heart,  and  bowed  low  aud  deep. 

bere  are  some  half  a  dozen  people  in  that  garden  yonder,  who  havo 

seed  and  repassed — I  can't  tell  bow  mimy  times — -jnst  to  observe  us. 

YoqUI  Bee  them  again  in  a  few  [uinuteij,  and  we  shall  bo  town-talk  to-mor- 

I'm  certain.     There  are  no  t^te-a-td'tea  ever  permitted  in  Rome  if  a 

oal  or  a  monsignore  be  not  one  of  the  performen»\'' 

•*  Ai*0  those  Uiey  ?  "  cried  he,  Baddenly. 

**  YeS|  and  tbere*6  not  the  Ica^t  oecaaion  for  that  flash  of  the  eye»  and 
that  hot  glow  of  indignation  on  the  cheek..  I  atssuro  you.  Monsieur,  there 
is  nobo<iy  there  to  *  conper  la  gorge  '  with  you,  or  ehare  in  any  of  those 
60€ial  pleasantries  whieh  make  the  *  Bois  *  famon^.  The  curiouely  minded 
individual  is  a  lady — a  Mrs.  Trumpler — and  her  attendants  are  a  few 
frcbhly  arrived  curates.  There  now,  sit  down  again,  aud  look  less  like  a 
wounded  tiger,  for  ail  this  sort  of  thing  fusses  and  fevers  me.  Yes,  you 
may  fan  me,  though  if  the  detectives  retmn  it  aviII  make  the  report  more 
highly  coloured." 

Pracoutal  was  now  seated  on  a  low  stool  beside  her  sofa,  and  faaniug 
her  asftiduoufely. 

*' Not  but  these  people  are  all  nght,'*  continued  she.  *'Ii  ig  quite 
jqpong  in  me  to  admit  you  to  my  intimacj* — wrong  to  admit  you  at  all. 
'  sister  i^  so  angn*  about  it,  she  won*t  come  here — fact,  I  assure  you. 
Now  dou*t  Jook  so  delighted  and  so  tiiimiphant,  and  the  rest  of  it.  As  your 
nice  little  phrase  has  it,  you  *  aie  for  nothing  '  in  the  matter  at  all.  It  ia 
all  myself,  my  own  whim,  my  iimoy,  my  caprice.  /  saw  that  the  step 
•mm  just  as  unadvisable  as  they  said  it  was.  I  saw  that  any  commonly 
ilJKreet  person  would  not  have  even  made  your  acquaintance,  standing  as 
I  did ;  bat  unfortunately  for  me,  like  poor  Eve,  the  only  tree  whose  fruit 
I  covet  is  the  one  I'm  told  isn't  good  for  me.  There  go  our  fiends  once 
more*  I  wish  I  could  U<11  her  who  you  are,  and  not  keep  her  in  this  state 
of  torturiug  anxiety." 

*»  Might  I  ask,  my  kwiy,'*  said  he,  gravely,  **  if  you  have  heard  any- 
thing to  my  discredit  or  disparagement,  as  a  reason  for  the  severe  sentence 
you  have  just  spoken  ?  " 

*♦  No,  unfortunately  not,  for  in  that  case  my  relatives  would  have 
fofgiven  me.  They  know  the  wonderful  infatuation  that  attracts  mo  to 
damaged  reputations,  anxl  as  they  have  not  yet  found  out  any  con^^iderable 
ilaw  in  yours  they  are  pui^ed,  out  of  all  measure,  to  know  what  it  is  I  see 
in  you." 

"  1  am  overwhelmed  by  your  ikttery,  madam,"  said  he,  tr^^ing  to  seem 
amused »  but,  in  spite  of  himself,  showing  some  irritation. 

**  Not  that,'*  resumed  she,  in  that  quiet  manner  which  showed  that  her 
mind  had  gone  off  suddenly  in  another  direction,  "  not  that  I  owe  much 
deference  to  the  Bramleighs,  who,  one  and  all,  have  treated  me  with  httle 
courtesy,  Marion  behaved  shamefully — that,  of  course,  was  to  be 
expected.  To  marry  that  odious  old  creature  for  a  pot^ition  implied  how 
she  would  abuse  the  position  when  she  got  it.     As  I  said  to  Gusty,  when  a 
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joiutg  Oxford  rnasi  given  five  guineas  far  a  moiuii,  lie  ducsu't  tkiok  hd  haji 
tb©  wuith  of  liM  moiiej  if  ha  d'  tsh  Lis  ln'  put 

down  iliui  £au,  jou  nre  lo&kiug  n;  :i,    Theu  i  ^    '/ii4|S 

/Wr«ur^  to  fSTM^  How  askuned  the  poor  old  man  was ;  he  r^^ddoned  thruagU 
all  his  rouge.  Do  you  koow/'  added  &Ue,  in  an  excited  manner^  '^  that  i^e 
bad  the  impertinence  to  compui'e  her  mtkrriiigi}  mtU  njine^  and  baj,  thut  nt 
loast  rank  and  titles  wt^re  somewhat  nuhk^r  lunbitioiis  Hhan  a  mere  sab* 
fiistgnce  and  a  settlemeut.  But  I  iuigwered  her,  I  told  her,  '  Yoa  have 
forgotten  ana  material  circumstance.     I  did  not  Uve  with  your  father  t ' 

0  yes  I  we  exchanged  a  number  of  little  courteaies  of  thia  kind»  and  Ij 
was  80  sorry  when  I  heard  hha  had  gone  to  Naples.  I  waa  omly  gettii^j 
iDto  stride  when  the  race  was  over.  As  to  my  eettlament,  I  have  not  ihni 
very  T&guast  notion  wholl  pay  it ;  porhapa  it  may  be  you.     Oh,  of  c<)tino, 

1  know  the  unutterable  bliss^  but  you  must  really  ask  your  lawyer »  how  it 
my  Uen  to  be  dieposed  of.    Some  one  eaid  to  me  the  other  day  that,  befitd«i  4| 
the  estate,  you  would  have  a  claim  for  about  eighty  thoueond  pounds^'* 

^^li  was  LoDgworth  said  so  J' 

**  I  don*t  like  3*0 ui*  friend  Longwoith.     Is  he  a  gentleman  ?" 

**  Most  unquufltionably/' 

**  Weil,  but  I  mean  a  boro  gentleman  ?  I  detest  and  I  diatntei  J9ug-^ 
natore-made  gentleman «  who^  iy^Tixig  money  enongh  to  '  get  up  *  the  pMt#~ 
deom  that  quite  sofgeieni.  I  want  the  people  whoao  iamilios  Imve  giTcu 
gnaranteea  for  character  during  aome  generations.  Bis  a'eloekl  Oni^r  • 
think,  yon  ate  here  three  moFtal  houriii !  I  declare,  eir,  this  must  not  oecnr  - 
again ;  and  I  have  to  dress  now.  I  dine  at  the  Pnnoa  Comanni*i»  Da 
yon  go  thei'e  ?  ** 

'"^  I  go  nowhere  I  my  lady.     I  knew  no  one." 

•*  Well,  I  can't  present  you.    It  would  be  too  r«.  *  lug.     And  yet' 

they  want  men  like  yon  very  much  here.     The  ll  '    so  dull  axul' 

stately,  and  the  English,  who  frequent  the  best  bouses,  ve  bo  dreary. 
There,  go  away  now.  Yon  want  kave  to  come  ta-roorrow.  but  1*11  not 
grant  it.   I  must  hear  what  Mre.  Tnunpler  says  beibro  I  admit  you  sgaia.'* 

•«  \Mien  then  may  I—?" 

**  1  don't  know ;  I  have  not  thought  of  it.     Let  it  be— let  it  be  when 
yon  have  gained  your  law^suit/'  cried  she,  in  a  boret  of  laughter^  audi  I 
hurried  out  of  the  room* 


CHAFTEBL. 

Cattauo, 

Iv  OaltiurD  waa  more  ]iiettu«esqiie  and  iti»iife«lnokiiig  than  the  Brasiletgbe 
hod  expeeied,  it  wiii  also  fiir  mom  poverty ^ stricken  and  desplate.  The 
little  towtt.  escarped  out  of  a  lofty  mauntain,  with  tlio  sea  m  fKknt»  eon* 
mfUid  of  little  mum  than  emu  straggling  street,  which  itiUoweil  ovcry  hmt^ 
aDd  iudentatiuQ  of  iho  eliors^    U  ia  tnio,  wherever  a  liuXa  **plati«ii" 
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cm  Ui9  moTUiiaiDi  a  hoose  was  hmlt ;  and  4o  these  email  winding 
led  up,  through  racka  brisUIug  with  thi}  cactus,  or  eh&iled  hj 
eiiudera  largo  tts  olivO'treeai  Beaaiifol  little  bits  of  old  VeDi^iian  archi- 
tecttire^  tu  biil<^'Ouies  or  porticoes,  puepud  out  here  and  thera  through  tho 
dark  foliago  of  oranges  and  figa ;  and  richly- ornamented  gtvtesg  whoikj 
arnbesqaed  jet  glistened  with  iainidhed  gilding»  were  fgfiioaned  mth  xoiuiy 
flowery  creeper,  and  that  small  baukBia-rcse,  so  tasteful  In  ita  luscp- 
ianco.  From  tho  sea  it  would  bo  ixupoBgibl©  to  imagine  anything  more 
beautiful  or  moro  romantic,  A&  you  landed,  however,  the  illusion  fnded, 
and  dirt,  misery,  fuad  want  stared  at  you  at  every  tttep^  Docay  and  ruin 
were  on  all  sides.  Palaeefi,  whose  marble  mouldings  and  architraves  worq 
in  the  ricL  '       '  **        itine  art,  ^  ped  up  by  rude  beams  of 

timber  thiit  tv\ray,  whii  j^ir  windows  and  balconies 

hung  rags  and  tattered  draperies,  the  signs  of  a  poverty  within  great  as 
the  ruin  witUont.  Tho  streets  were  lined  with  a  luniahcd,  hali*< clothed 
population,  sitting  idly  or  sleeping,  A  few  here  and  there  affected  to  be 
Tei&dors  of  fruit  and  yegetableSi  but  the  mass  were  simply  louugors  reduced 
to  the  miserable  condition  of  an  apathy  which  saw  nothing  l)etter  to  b© 
doud  with  life  than  dream  it  away.  While  Bramleigh  and  L'EBtraug^ 
were  fuU  of  horror  at  the  wretchedness  of  the  place,  their  sistera  were 
aUnost  >^iid  with  delight  at  its  barbaric  beauty,  its  grand  savagery,  and  ita 
brilliant  picturesque  character.  The  httle  itiu,  which  probably  for  years 
had  dispt^ng«d  no  other  hospitalities  than  those  of  the  cafe,  that  extended 
from  tho  darkly- columned  portico  to  half  across  the  piasfzai  certainly  con- 
tributed shghtly  to  allay  the  gmmbiinga  of  tho  travellers.  Tho  poorly 
fumiahed  rooms  were  ill  kept  and  dirty,  the  servants  liiZ}%  and  tho  fare 
itself  the  very  humblest  imaginable. 

Nothing  but  the  unfailing  good  temper  and  good  spirits  of  Julia  and 
Kelly  could  have  rallied  the  men  out  of  their  sulky  discontent ;  that  spirit 
to  make  the  best  of  everything,  to  oatch  at  every  passing  gleam  of  gunlight 
on  the  landscape,  and  even  in  moments  of  dlscooragement  to  rally  at  the 
first  chance  of  what  may  che^ur  and  gladden , — ^this  is  womanly,  essen- 
tially womanly*  It  belongs  not  to  tbe  man's  natore;  and  even  if  he 
should  have  it,  he  has  it  in  a  less  discriminative  shape  and  in  a  coarser 
shion, 
Wkile  Augufliua  and  L'Estrauge  then  sat  mlkUy  smoking  their  cigars 
on  the  Bee-wall,  eontemptnonfily  taming  their  backs  on  the  mountain 
variegated  with  every  hue  of  foliage,  and  brokeu  in  every  picturesque  form, 
the  girls  had  fouud  out  a  beautiful  old  villa ^  almost  buried  In  orange- trees 
in  a  small  cleft  of  the  mountain,  through  which  a  small  ca.scado  descended 
and  fed  a  fountain  that  played  in  the  hall ;  the  peifect  Ftillness,  only 
broken  by  tho  tiplash  of  the  fallinf;  water,  and  the  sense  of  delicious  frcsh- 
aesB  imparted  I  ^^tal  circles  eddying  across  tho  marble  fount,  so 

delighted  them  were  in  (Kstnsios  when  they  foimd  that  the  place 

was  to  be  let,  and  might  be  their  own  for  a  nam  Icsa  than  a  yerj  mpdest 
'*  entresol  "  would  cost  in  a  cognate  city. 
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*^  Just  imflgtne,  Oiisty,  be  will  let  it  to  us  far  tliree  hundred  florins 
a  TOftT ;  aod  for  fifteen  hundred  we  may  buy  it  out  luxd  out,  for  ever/* 
Thia  was  NeUy*8  galutiition  as  sho  came  back  full  of  all  she  had  seen,  and 
glowing  with  enthusiasm  over  the  eplendid  luxiuianc^  of  the  vegetation 
and  the  beauty  of  tlie  view, 

**  It  is  really  princely  inside,  although  in  terrible  dilapidation  and  rnin. 
There  are  over  two  of  the  fireplaces  the  Doge's  arms,  which  shows  thai  a 
Venetian  magnate  once  lived  there/' 

'*^Vhat  do  you  eay,  George?*'  cried  Bramleigh.  **  Don't  yon  think 
you'd  rather  iuvest  fifteen  hundred  florins  in  a  boat  to  escape  from  thia 
dreary  hole  thitn  purchase  a  prison  to  live  in  it  ?*' 

**  You  must  come  and  see  the  *  Fontanclla  *— so  they  caJl  it — beforo 
you  decide/*  gaid  Julia.  **  Meanwhile  here  is  a  rough  sketch  I  made  from 
the  garden  side," 

"  Come,  that  lookn  very  pretty,  iudeod/*  cried  Oeoi^.  ••  Do  ywi 
mean  to  say  it  is  like  that  ?  " 

**  That*8  downright  beautiful !  "  snid  Bramleigh.  *'  Surely  these  are 
not  marble — these  columns  ?  *' 

*^It  IS  all  marble^the  terrace,  the  balconies,  the  stairs^  the  door* 
frames ;  and  as  to  the  floors,  they  are  laid  down  in  variegated  slabs,  with 
a  marvellous  instinct  as  to  colour  and  efiect,  I  declare  I  think  it  hand* 
gomer  thaa  Castello,'*  cried  Nelly. 

"  Haven*t  I  often  said/*  exclaimed  Bramleigh,  **  that  there  was  nothing 
like  beiug  ruined  to  impart  a  fresh  zest  to  cxlhtt'iici?  ?  You  seem  to  start 
anew  in  the  race,  and  unweighted  too.** 

**  As  George  aud  I  have  aU^ys  been  in  tlie  condition  you  speak  of/* 
said  Julia,  **  this  charm  of  novelty  is  lost  to  na," 

**  Let  us  put  it  to  the  vote,"  said  Nelly  eagerly.     **  Shall  we  buy  it  f** 

*'  First  of  all  let  us  see  it/*  interposed  Bramleigh.  **  To-day  I  have 
to  make  my  visit  to  the  authorities.  I  have  to  present  myself  before  the 
great  officials,  and  announce  that  I  have  come  to  bo  the  representative  of 
the  last  joint  of  the  British  hou's  tail ;  but  that  he  being  a  great  beast 
of  wonderful  strength  and  ierrifio  courage,  to  touch  a  hair  of  him  is 
temerity  itself*** 

»*  And  they  will  believe  yon  ?"  asked  Julia. 

"  Of  course  they  will.  It  would  be  very  hard  that  we  shotdd  not  san'ive 
in  the  memories  of  people  who  live  iu  lonely  spots  tind  n.*ad  no  newspapers.*' 

**  Such  a  place  for  vegetation  I  never  saw/*  cried  Nelly.  **  There  are 
no  glass  windows  in  the  hall,  but  through  the  onuimentiLl  ironwork  the 
oranges  and  liiaes  pierce  through  and  bang  in  great  clusters ;  the  whol^ 
covered  with  the  criiuson  acaiithus  and  the  blue  japomca,  till  the  veiy 
briUiancy  of  colour  actually  daxzles  you/* 

**  Well  write  n  great  book  up  there,  George, — *  Cattjux)  under  th4 
Doges  : '  or  shall  it  be  a  romance  f  *'  said  Bramleigh. 

*'  I'm  for  a  diary,**  aaid  Julia,  **  where  each  of  mt  shall  oontributt^  hia 
share  of  Ufo  among  the  wild-olives.'' 
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«« Jti's  right/*  crM  Nelly;  *<and  m  I  have  no  gilt  o£  authorship^ 
rU  he  the  pnbUc.'* 

'<  NO}  yoa  ahall  be  the  editor,  dearest,*'  said  Julia  ;  **  he  is  always  like 
the  8p«aki*r  iu  the  Hoase, — the  penoQ  who  doea  the  least  and  eudures 
the  most/' 

**  All  this  does  not  lead  its  to  any  decision/'  said  L'Estrauge,  **  Shall 
I  go  up  thero  bU  alone,  and  report  to  you  this  evening  whut  I  see  and 
what  I  think  of  the  place  ?'* 

This  proposal  was  at  once  acceded  to  ;  and  now  they  went  their  several 
ways,  not  to  meet  agam  till  a  late  dinner. 

••  How  nobly  and  manfully  ytmr  brother  betu^  up/'  said  Julia,  as  she 
walked  back  to  the  inn  with  Nelly, 

"And  there  is  no  display  in  it,"  said  Nelly,  warmly.  "  Now  that  he 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  coudolouco  and  compassion,  he  feel's  nothing.  And 
you  will  see  that  when  the  blow  falls,  as  he  says  it  umst,  ho  will  not 
wince  nor  shrink," 

**  If  I  Lad  been  a  man,  I  bbonld  like  to  have  been  of  that  mould/* 

•*  And  it  is  exactly  what  you  would  have  been,  dear  Jcdla.  Gusty 
B^d,  only  yesterday,  that  you  had  more  courage  than  us  all/' 
^  When  L'Estrango  rotmuedt  ho  came  accompanied  by  an  old  man  in 
very  tattered  clothes,  and  the  wor^t  possible  hat,  whose  linen  was  far 
from  spotless,  as  were  his  hands  innocent  of  soap.  Ho  was,  however, 
the  owner  of  the  viUfl,  and  ii  Count  of  the  great  ftimily  of  Kreptomcz. 
If  his  appearance  was  not  much  iu  his  favour,  his  manners  were  those  of 
a  well-bred  person,  and  his  langimge  that  of  education.  Ho  was  eager  to 
purt  with  this  villa,  as  he  desired  to  go  and  live  ivith  a  married  daughter 
at  Hagusa  ;  and  he  protested  that,  at  the  price  he  asked,  it  was  not  a 
sale,  but  a  prcMt«nt ;  that  to  any  other  than  English  men  he  never  would 
part  with  a  property  that  bad  been  six  himdred  years  in  the  fimily,  and 
which  contuined  the  bones  of  his  distinguished  ancestors,  of  which,  inci- 
dentally, he  threw  in  small  historic  details ;  and^  last  of  all,  he  nvowed 
that  he  desired  to  confide  the  amall  chapel  where  these  precious  remains 
ere  deposited  to  the  caro  of  men  of  station  and  character.     This  chnpel 

only  nsod  once  a  year,  when  a  ma£>s  for  the  dead  wiis  celebrated,  st) 
thjit  the  Count  insisted  no  inconvenience  could  be  incurred  by  the  tenaat. 
Indeed,  he  half  hinted  that,  if  that  one  annual  celebration  were  objected 
to,  his  ancestors  might  be  pruyed  f<»r  e^Isewhere,  or  even  rest  satisfied  with 
the  long  cniirso  of  dcvntion  to  tlicir  i  which  had  been  maintained  up 

to  the  pro^f'ut  time,    As  for  the  cLiit  lie  described  it  as  a  gem  thiit 

even  Venice  could  not  rival.  There  were  frescoes  of  marvellous  beauty, 
and  some  earrings  in  wood  and  ivory  that  were  priceless.  Some  years 
back,  he  had  emplojwd  a  great  artist  to  restore  some  of  the  paintings,  and 
supply  the  pkce  of  others  thiit  were  beyoDd  rcatortition,  and  now  it  was 
in  a  state  of  perfect  condition,  a^  he  would  be  proud  to  show  them. 

**  Yoa  are  aware  that  we  are  heretics,  Monsieur?  **  said  Julia. 

"  We  are  all  sons  of  Adam,  Mademoiselle/'  said  he,  with  a  poUta 
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bo\f  ;  and  it  was  olear  that  be  coaH  posipone  Bpiriiunl  qoflBtioiia  to  8Qcb 
time  as  tomporal  matters  might  bo  fully  completed. 

Ab  ibc  tibapcl  was  fiilijr  twoutjr  uiiiiut«s'  walk  from  the  viHai  and 
much  liigher  on  the  moiiziiaiii  eidfi«  hwd  it  tiycn  been  freqacDted  bj  thio 
couDtry  peopltj  it  could  not  liuve  been  imy  cause  of  mconvcmenee  to  Uie 
opcuptmtd  of  iUd  ^^illa  ;  and  tbis  i&attisjr  btiing  Sf^ttied,  and  soma  email 
OonditioDB  us  to  surrender  being  agreed  to,  Br&mloi^b  engaged  to  take  it 
for  tliree  years,  with  a  power  to  purebase  if  be  desired  it. 

Long  nftof  tbo  contract  was  iigued  and  completed,  Ibe  old  Count 
continued,  in  a  balf- complaining  tone,  to  dw^ell  on  tba  great  sacrifice  be 
bad  made,  wbat  sums  of  money  were  to  be  made  of  tbe  lemons  and 
oranges,  bow  the  figs  were  celebrated  eyea  at  Bagosgt  and  Fontaaall* 
melons  bad  actaaUy  brougbt  ten  kreuiisers^ — tbroe*balfpenG6 — ifiiede  in 
tbo  market  at  Zara< 

**  Wbo  is  it/*  cried  Julia,  as  tbe  old  man  took  bis  leave,  **  wh© 
tbat  tbo  old  mercantile  Hpirit  never  died  out  in  tbe  great  Venetian  : 
and  that  tbe  descendants  of  tbe  doges,  witb  all  their  pndo  of  blood  and 
race,  were  dealers  and  ti*aders  wheneyer  an  cNscnalcut  of  gain  presented 
itself?'* 

**  Dor  old  friend  there  has  not  belied  tbe  theory,''  said  BramJaigb ; 
<^  but  I  am  rigbt  glad  that  wa  bare  secured  La  Fontanelk." 


CHAPTER  LL 

Some  News  fkom  Without. 

Thxbe  is  a  Bad  significance  in  the  fact  that  tbe  bappiesi  d^ys  of  our  lit 
are  those  most  difficult  to  chronicle ;  it  is  as  tboegb  tbe  very  essimoe  oS 
enjoyment  was  its  uneyentfol  nature.  Thus  wbs  it  that  tbe  littLs  bouM- 
hold  at  the  Fontanella  £slt  tlteir  present  existence*  Its  simple  pleasuren* 
its  peocelnlness  never  palled  upon  them.  There  was  that  amount  uf 
geaaral  omiiarity  in  tastes  amongst  them  that  secures  concord,  and 
that  variety  of  disposition  and  temperament  wbieb  promotes  and  suatalsw 
interest. 

JuUa  was  tbe  life  of  all ;  ior  though  seeming  to  devote  bersslf  to  the 
cares  of  bonsetbrift  and  mano^^ement,  and  in  rt'  MUg  on  all 

details  of  management,  it  waii  she  wbo  gave  ia  li  life  its  co 

and  fkvour ;  she  wbo  sitggtsted  occupationg  and  interest  to  crnoh ;  and 
while  Augustus  was  charged  to  devote  bts  guu  and  bis  rod  to  tbo  rtpli 
nisbment  of  the  larder,  George  was  convert43d  into  a  ifardener ;  all 
decorative  department  of  the  bouiieboU  1  Ity,  wbo  madii 

Ihe  bouquet*  for  the  breakfiwt  and  di:  ^cd  tbe  ftrnt  ia 

artistic  fashion,  and  was  supreme  in  exacting  diimer-dreas  and  tbe  6tm 
obsr nance  of  a1!  ^  '  '        ' 

as  she  said,  'HL  ^^ 

ia  maiutoiniug  a  ceitmn  sltl»  and  a  c^itaia  pagoaalry  ia  tbair  ^e« 
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irithont  these  wli&t  beooiues  of  tluor  presiigei  and  what  becomes  of  thorn* 
selves  7  they  merge  into  a  new  eiistence,  aud  lose  their  very  idcDiity* 
We,  toO)  may  be  '  restored '  01^0  of  these  days^  aud  kt  it  be  oiir  cure  not  to 
have  forgotten  the  habits  of  our  station/*  Th(a*e  wa«  in  thif,  a»  in  most 
fiho   Boid,  a   043011  *3eiioujine&ti   that   made  onu  doubt  when   gho  was   in 

le&t ;  aud  thi^  half-quizzing  manner  enabled  her  to  c4UTy  out  her  will 
^s^  bear  do\N'n  opposition  in  many  cases  where  a  sterner  logic  woidd  hava 
Mod  hor. 

Her  groatetit  art  \jt  all,  however^  was  to  induce  the  others  to  beUevo 
that  the  chief  ehaim  of  their  present  existence  was  its  isolation.  She  well 
hnew  that  while  she  herself  and  Nelly  would  neyer  complain  of  the  lone- 
liness of  their  hves,  their  estrangement  from  the  world  and  all  its  piirsuitei 
its  pleasures  and  its  interests^  the  young  men  would  soon  discover  what 
monotony  marked  their  days»  how  uueventl'ul  they  were,  and  how  uniform. 
To  convert  all  these  into  merits,  to  make  them  believe  that  this  immunity 
&om  the  passing  accidents  of  life  was  the  greatest  of  blessings,  to  indace 
them  to  regard  the  peace  in  which  they  hved  as  the  highest  charm  that 
could  adorn  existence,  and  at  the  same  time  not  sujfler  thorn  to  lapse  into 
dreamy  InaotiTitj  or  lethargic  Lndi^'erenoe,  was  a  great  trial  of  skill,  and  it 
was  hers  to  achieve  it.  Ab  she  said,  not  without  a  touch  of  vaiu-gloiy^ 
one  day  to  Nelly,  **  How  intensely  eager  I  have  made  them  about  small 
things*  Your  brother  was  up  at  daylight  to  finish  his  rock-work  for 
the  creepers,  and  George  felled  that  tree  for  the  keel  of  his  now  boat 
before  breakfast.  Think  of  that,  Nelly  ;  and  neither  of  them  as  much  as 
asked  if  the  post  had  brought  them  letters  and  newspapers.  Don't  laughi 
dearest.  When  men  forget  the  post-hour,  thexe  is  something  wonderfully 
good  or  bad  \\^  befaUun  them." 

**  But  it  is  strange,  after  all,  Ju»  how  litUo  we  have  come  to  care  ibr 
the  outer  worlds  I  protest  I  am  glad  to  think  that  there  are  only  two 
maik  a  week — a  thing  that  when  wo  eaiae  here  led  mo  to  believe  that  it 
would  nut  be  possible  to  endiu^e/' 

♦*  To  George  and  myself  it  matters  litdo,"  euid  Juhu,  and  her  tone  had 
a  touch  of  Biidnesti  in  it»  in  spite  of  hor  attempt  to  smile.  **  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  two  people  whom  the  world  can  live  without  at  so  little 
cost.  There  is  something  in  thati  Kelly ;  though  I'm  not  sure  that  is 
aU  gain." 

**  Wellt  youhafo  your  recompence,  Julia,**  said  the  othi^rt  afiectionatelyi 
IT  there  is  a  little  *  world  *  here  could  not  exist  without  you." 
*•  Two  hftrea,  and  something  like  a  bhick  cock,  they  call  it  a  capt 
here  cried  Augustus  from  beneath  the  window,     *'  Come  down,  iMkd.  let  o^ 
have  breakfast  on  the  terrace.     By  the  way,  I  have  just  got  a  letter  in 
Cathill's  himd*    It  has  been  a  foartnight  in  coming,  but  I  only  gknced  at 
it." 

gathered  around  the  breakfast- tabl^^  they  were  far  more  eager 

0  loam  what  had  been  done  in  the  ganlou  ti  s£  was  being 

made  with  the  Mi<pond,  than  to  hear  Mr*  Cu. .......   i'»l  l^^^^  letter 
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ky  open  till  nigh  the  eud  of  Uie  meal  on  the  tabid  before  cmy  one  thoagl] 
of  it. 

**  Who  wants  to  read  Cutbill  ?'*  said  AugustuB,  indolontlj. 

**  Not  I,  Gusty,  if  ho  write  as  he  ti*lks." 

**  Do  you  know,  I  thought  him  rery  pleasant  ?  '*  eaid  KEstrange.    *•  Ha ' 
told  me  so  much  that  I  had  uuver  hcHird  of|  tmd  made  6uch  acute  remarks 
on  life  and  people." 

"  Poor  dear  Geoi*ge  was  bo  flattered  by  Mr,  CutbiU's  praise  of  his 
boiled  mutton,  that  he  took  quite  a  liking  to  the  man;  and  when  ho 
declared  that  some  poor  little  wine  we  gave  him  had  a  flavour  uf  ^  Muscatti 
about  it,  like  old  Moselle,  I  refdly  beUeve  he  might  have  l)oiTowed  monoij 
of  us  if  ho  had  wanted,  and  if  we  had  had  any.** 

^*  I  wish  you  would  read  him  aloud,  Julia/*  said  AugustUiJ. 

•*  With  all  my  heail/'  said  she,  turning  over  the  letter  to  see  its  length* 
**It  doiis  seem  a  long  documeutj  bat  it  is  a  marvel  of  clear  writbfl 
Now  for  it : — *  Naples,  Hotel  Victoria.     My  dear  Bramleigh.*     Of  cou 
you  are  his  dear  Bramleigh  ?  Lucky,  after  all,  that  it*s  not  dear  Goaty.** 

**  That's  exactly  what  makes  everything  about  that  man  intolerable  to 
me,"*  said  Nelly*  *'The  degree  of  intimacy  between  people  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  inferior.'* 

**  I  will  have  no  discussions,  no  intemiptions,"  said  Julia.     **  If  the 
are  to  be  comments,  they  must  be  made  by  me,'^ 

•*  That's  tyranny,  I  think/*  cried  Nelly, 

**  I  call  it  more  than  aiTogance,'*  said  Augustus, 

**  My  dear  Bramleigh,'*  continued  JuHa,  reading  aloud — **I  followed 
the  old  viscount  down  here,  not  in  the  best  of  tempers,  I  assure  you ;  and 
though  not  easily  outwitted  or  baflled  in  such  matters,  itr  was  not  till  after 
a  week  that  I  succeeded  in  getting  an  audience.     There's  no  dejiying  it,^ 
he's  the  best  actor  on  or  off  the  boarda  in  Europe.     He  met  me  coldly 
haughtily.    I  had  treated  him  badly,  forsooth,  shamefully;  I  had  not 
deigned  a  reply  to  any  of  his  letters.     He  hxul  written  me  three — hAj 
wasn't  sure  there  were  not  four  l^tUfr^ — to  Rome.     He  had  sent  me  cards! 
for  the  Pope's  chapel — cai'ds  for  Cardinal  Somebody's  receptions— cards 
for  a  concert  at  St*  Paul's,  outBide  the  walls*     I  don't  know  what  atten* 
tions  he  had  not  showered  on  mc»,  nor  how  many  of  his  high  and  titled 
friends  bad  not  called  at  a  hotel  where  I  never  stopped,  or  lufl  thyir 
names  with  a  porter  I  never  saw,     1  had  to  wait  till  he  poured  forth  aU 
this  with  a  grand  eloqTicnee,  at  onco  disdainfid  and  damaging ;  the  jjero* 
ration  being  in  this  wist» — that  such  lapses  as  mine  were  things  tmkno^n ' 
in  the  latitudes  inhabited  l^  wetl-bred  people,     '  These  things  are  not 
done,  Mr.  Cutbill  1  *  said  he,  AtraguiUy  ;  ^  these  things  ure  nut  dona  |.. 
You  may  caU  them  trivial  omissioiui,  mex^  triflefl,  eaJual  forgutfulneaaeiJ 
and  such  like  ;  but  even  men  who  have  achi«tved  distinction,  who  have  won 
inme  and  honours  and  reputation,  as  X  am  well  aware  ia  }'our  c^se,  would 
do  well  to  observe  the  small  obligalions  which  the  discipline  of  aocii^ty 
flUlbreos,  and  coudesoend  to  exchange  that  amaU  ooin  of  civiliti^a  which 
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form  tho  cu'cnlnting  medium  of  good  manners/  When  he  had  delivered 
himBelf  of  this  he  sat  down  overpowered,  and  though  I,  in  verj'  phdn 
language,  told  him  that  I  did  not  believe  a  ejUable  abont  letters  nor 
accept  one  word  of  the  lesson,  he  only  fanned  himself  and  bathed  bis 
temples  with  rose-water,  no  more  heeding  me  or  mj  indienntion  than  if  I 
had  been  one  of  the  figures  on  his  Japanese  screen. 

•*  •  You  certainly  said  yon  were  stopping  at  the  *'  MinciTu,      said  he- 

'*  *  I  certainly  told  yoiir  lordship  I  was  at  Spilman's** 

**  He  wanted  to  show  me  why  this  could  not  possibly  be  the  case — 
how  men  like  himself  never  made  mistakes,  and  men  like  me  continually 
did  so— that  the  very  essence  of  great  men's  lives  wns  to  attach  importance 
to  those  smaller  circmnstancee  that  inferior  people  disregarded,  and  so 
on  ;  hut  I  simplj  said,  *  Lot  ns  It-ave  that  question  where  it  is,  and  go  on 
to  a  more  important  one.     Have  yon  had  time  to  look  over  my  account  ?  * 

"  *  If  yon  had  receivod  tho  Rocond  of  those  letters  yon  have  with  such 
imfeigned  candour  assured  me  were  never  written,  you'd  have  seen  that 
I  only  desire  to  know  the  name  of  your  banker  in  town,  that  I  may  order 
my  Agent  to  remit  the  money/ 

*'  *  Let  ns  make  no  more  mistakes  about  an  address,  my  lord,'  said 
I,  *  I'll  take  a  cheque  for  the  amount  now,'  and  he  gave  it.  He  sat  down 
and  wi^ote  me  an  order  on  Hedges  and  Holt,  PaJl  ^£all,  for  fiileen  hundred 
pounds, 

**  I  was  so  overcome  by  the  promptitude  and  by  the  grand  manner 
he  handed  it  to  me,  that  I  am  free  to  confess  I  was  heartily  ashamed  of 
my  previous  rudeness »  and  would  have  given  a  handsome  discount  off  my 
cheque  to  have  lieen  able  to  obliterate  all  mcmor)^  of  my  insolence. 

** '  Is  there  anything  more  between  us,  Mr*  Cutbill  ?  '  said  he,  pohtely, 
*  for  I  think  it  would  ho  a  mutual  bt^nofit  IT  we  cotild  settle  all  our 
outlying  transactions  at  the  present  interview.* 

"  *  Well,'  said  I,  *  there's  that  two  thousand  of  tho  parpon's,  paid  iu, 
if  you  remember,  after  Portlaw's  report  to  your  lordnhip  that  the  whole 
scheme  muet  founder.* 

**  He  tried  to  browbeat  at  this.  It  was  a  matter  in  which  I  had  no 
concern  ;  it  was  a  question  which  Mr.  L'Estrange  was  at  full  Uberty  to 
bring  Iwfore  thi*  courts  of  law;  my  statc-ment  about  Portlaw  was  incorrect; 
dates  were  agitinat  mo,  law  was  against  me^  custom  was  iigmnst  me,  and 
at  last  it  waa  nigh  dinner-hour,  and  time  was  against  me;  *"  unless/  said 
he,  with  a  change  of  voice  I  never  heard  equalled  ofl'  the  stage,  '  you  will 
stay  and  eat  a  very  htimble  dinner  with  Temple  and  myself^  for  my  lady 
is  indisposed.' 

**  To  be  almost  on  fighting  terms  with  a  man  ten  minutes  ago,  and 
to  accept  his  invitation  to  dinner  now,  seemed  to  me  one  of  those  things 
perfectly  beyond  human  accomplishment ;  but  tho  way  in  which  he 
tendered  the  invitation,  and  the  aitcrrd  tone  be  imparted  to  his  manner, 
rnado  mo  f«?ol  that  not  to  imitate  him  was  to  stamp  nivsclf  for  over  as  one 
of  tlmse  vulgar  dogs  whom  he  had  just  been  ridiculing,  and  I  assented* 
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**  I  have  a  perfect  rooolleetion  of  a  superb  dinneT,  but  Iw^jATid  ihtiL 
tin<{  that  the  r»liampfi«^o  was  decitnted,  end  that  there  wns  a  large  cIksmI 
Btufled  with  tnifflcB,  nnd  that  there  were  ortolans  in  ice,  I  know  uctbill^ 
It  Wftfl  one  of  the  pleaeantest  eveniDgs  I  ever  passed  in  my  life.  I  smig 
Several  80tjg?«,  and  might  have  sung  more  if  a  nioseflge  had  not  come  from 
my  lady  to  bog  that  the  piano  might  be  atopped,  an  intimation  which 
closed  the  *Sanee,  and  I  laid  good-night.  The  neti  morning  Temple 
called  to  say  my  lord  was  too  mu^h  en^ged  t-o  be  able  to  receive  me 
again,  and  aa  to  that  little  matter  I  had  mentioned,  he  had  an  arrangement 
to  propose  which  might  be  satisfactory ;  and  whether  it  waa  thai  my 
faculties  were  not  the  clearer  for  my  previous  night's  con^viahtien,  or 
that  Templets -explanations  were  of  the  most  muddled  description,  or  that 
the  nohle  lord  had  pttq>08ely  given  him  a  tangled  akein  to  unravel,  I  don't 
know,  but  all  I  could  miike  out  of  the  proposed  arrangement  waa  that  he 
wt)uldn*t  give  any  money  back — no,  not  on  any  terms :  to  do  bo  would 
be  Bomething  so  derogatory  to  himself,  to  his  rank,  to  his  position  in 
diplomacy ;  it  would  amount  to  a  self-accusation  of  fraud ;  what  would 
be  thought  of  him  by  his  brother  peers,  by  society,  by  the  world,  and  by 
The  Office  ? 

**  He  had,  however,  the  altemato  presentation  to  the  living  of  Qxington 
m  Herts.  It  was  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  per  annum  and  a  bona 
in  fact  *  a  provision  more  than  ample,'  he  said,  *for  any  man  not  ntterllj 
a  worldling/  He  was  not  sure  whether  the  next  appointment  lay  with 
himself  or  a  certain  Sir  Marcus  Clufl^— a  retired  fishmonger,  he  thought, — 
then  living  at  Borne ;  but  so  well  as  I  could  make  out,  if  it  was  Lord 
CulduiT's  turn  he  would  appoint  L'E  strange,  and  if  it  was  Cluff'a,  we 
were  to  cajole,  or  to  bully,  or  to  persuade  him  out  of  it ;  and  L'Estmngo 
was  to  bo  inducted  as  soon  as  the  present  incumbent,  who  only  want4u4 
a  few  months  of  ninety,  waa  promoted  to  a  better  place.  This  may  all 
«ecm  very  confused,  dim,  and  unintelligible,  but  it  ig  a  pldn  migarblod 
irtatoment  in  comparison  with  what  I  received  from  Templt! — who.  to  do 
him  justice,  fcdt  idl  the  awkwardness  of  being  sent  out  to  do  something 
he  didn't  understand  by  means  that  he  never  possessed.  He  handed  mo, 
however,  a  letter  for  Cluff  from  the  noble  viscount,  which  I  was  to  deliver 
at  oTico  •  and,  in  fact,  thia  much  was  intelligible,  that  the  sooner  I  took 
w  from  Naples,  in  a'ny  direction  I  !  ',  the  better,    Thef 

ar-j     ii^.m  it  is  a«  well  not  to  show  that  3  0  enemy  is  cheatin 

you,  when  the  shrewtleat  policy  ia  to  let  him  deem  you  a  dupe  and  wait 
patiently  till  he  has  compromised  himself  beyond  recall.     In  tl*  I 

agreed  to  be  the  beart^r  of  tlie  letter,  and  started  the  stime  night  , 

CluiT  was  installed  at  the  samn  hotel  where  1  was  stopping,  and  i  saw 
him  the  next  morning.     He  was  si  poor  broken-down  creature,  aittiug  in 
a  room  saturated  with  some  peculiar  vapour  which  seemed  to  agree  with 
him,  but  hii  ' 
put  us  on  \i 

**  *  Do  vou  know,  aiTi*  said  h^,  *  that  Lc»nl  CulcTaJf  tftika  hero  of  n  title 
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to  a  presentation  that  I  bought  with  the  estate  thirty  years  ago,  and  that 
ho  has  no  more  right  in  the  matter  than  he  has  to  the  manor-house.  The 
vicarage  is  in  my  sole  gift,  and  though  the  present  incumbent  is  but  two- 
and-thirty,  he  means  to  resign  and  go  out  to  New  Zealand.'  He 
maundered  on  about  Lord  Culduff's  inexplicable  blunder;  what  course 
ho  ought  to  adopt  towards  him;  if  it  were  actionable,  or  if  a  simple 
apology  would  bo  the  best  solution,  and  at  last  said,  *  There  was  no  one 
for  whom  he  had  a  higher  est^m  than  Mr.  L'Estrange,  and  that  if  I 
would  giye  him  his  address  he  would  like  to  commonioate  with  him 
personally  in  the  matter.'  This  looked  at  least  fayourable,  and  I  gave 
it  with  great  willingness ;  but  I  am  free  to  own  I  hayo  become  now  so 
accustomed  to  bo  jookeyed  at  every  step  I  go,  that  I  wouldn't  trust  the 
Pope  himself,  if  he  only  promised  me  anything  beyond  his  blessing. 

**  I  saw  Cluff  again  to-day,  and  he  said  he  had  half  written  his  letter  to 
L'Estrange ;  but  being  his  ante-fumigation  day,  when  his  doctor  enjoined 
complete  repose,  he  could  not  complete  or  post  the  document  till  Saturday. 
I  have  thought  it  best,  howeyer,  to  apprise  you,  and  L*Estrange  through 
you,  that  such  a  letter  is  on  its  way  to  Cattaro,  and  I  trust  with 
satisfactoiy  intelligence.  And  now  that  I  must  bring  this  long  narrative 
to  an  end,  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  shaU  repeat  a  scandal  you  may  have 
heard  ahready,  or  more  probably  still,  like  to  hear  now,  but  it  is  the  town- 
talk  here :  that  Pracontal,  or  Coxmi  Bramleigh, — I  don't  know  which  name 
he  is  best  known  by — is  to  marry  Lady  Augusta.  Some  say  that  the 
marriage  will  depend  on  the  verdict  of  the  trial  being  in  his  favour ;  others 
declare  that  she  has  accepted  him  unconditionally.  I  was  not  disposed 
to  believe  the  stoiy,  but  Cluff  assures  me  that  it  is  unquestionable,  and 
that  he  knows  a  lady  to  whom  Lady  Augusta  confided  this  determination. 
And,  as  Cluff  says,  such  an  opportunity  of  shocking  the  world  will  not 
occur  eveiy  day,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  she  could  resist  the  temptation. 

*'  I  am  going  back  to  England  at  once,  and  I  enclose  you  my  town 
address  in  case  you  want  me :  '4,  Joy  Court,  Cannon  Street.'  The 
Culduff  mining-scheme  is  now  wound  up,  and  the  shareholders  have 
signed  a  consent.  Their  first  dividend  of  fourpence  will  bo  paid  in 
January,  future  payment  will  bo  announced  by  notice.  Tell  L'Estrange, 
however,  not  to  *  come  in,'  but  to  wait. 

*'  If  I  can  be  of  service  in  any  way,  make  use  of  me,  and  if  I  cannot, 
don't  forgot  me,  but  think  me  as,  what  I  once  overheard  L'Estrange's 
sister  call  me, — a  well-meaning  snob,  and  very  faithfully  yours, 

"T.    CUTBILL." 
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TffE  sea  has  ckimed  execBsiTe  tribute  of  humao  Ufa,  htunan  handiwork » 
and  human  wealth,  ever  Bmce  men  began  to  go  down  thither  in  ships,  II 
'would  bo  interesting,  were  it  possible^  to  calculate  how  much  of  the  world** 
treasure  has  from  time  to  time  gone  to  pave  the  ocean,  from  the  Arctic  to 
the  Antarctic.  Shakspeare,  rejecting  upon  this  subject,  and  wishing  to 
eoBTej  the  idea  of  gieat  wealth,  speaks  in  Heymi  the  Fifth  of  the  riches  of 

The  ooze  and  hot  torn  of  the  neii 
With  fitinken  wreck  and  sumleaft  treasui  ie*  ; 

while  he  makes  Clarence,  in  Bkhard  the  Thirds  dream  of 

A  thotiaand  Icaifnl  wr(^c1^s^ 
WcdgfB  of  cold,  great  atichnrs,  hoJijis  of  pearl, 
Iiic«(tirnnble  vtonea,  invaluecl  jewels. 
All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  when  ships  were  rarely  taken  out  of  sight 
of  land,  the  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  tlie  appliances  for  guiding  anJ 
managing  vessels  made  wi-eclts  matters  of  Terr  frequent  occun-enco.  The 
enormous  losses  which  must  in  those  times  have  b^cn  Fuffered  would,  it 
might  be  supposed,  have  turned  attention  to  recoTering  a  part  at  least 
of  the  treasures  so  frequently  engulphed.  It  m  only,  however,  within  a 
comparatiyely  recent  period  that  serious  attempts  hare  been  made  hi  this 
direction,  and  so  successful  has  been  the  enterprise  engaged,  that  now-i 
days,  unless  a  ship  is  sunk  &r  away  out  at  sea,  in  almoist  unfBthDTnnTilS 
depths,  a  total  loss  rarely  results. 

The  simple  process  of  diving,  nnagsifit^^d  by  mechanii.til  appliauct-,  hnj  ' 
of  course  long  been  in  pmctice.     We  Jind,  however,  no  mpntion  of  it  in 
the  Bible;  for  although  the  occurrence  of  the  word  '*  pearl "  in  the  Boa 
of  Job  might  raise  the  Jiuppo«it»on  that  pearl -diving  was  Jcnomi  to  tlid 
Jews,  the  commentators — Dr.  Kitto  amon^jMt  the  number — have  qinirrrJi<>d 
with  the  translation,  contending  that  the  Hebrew  word  should  ]:        '     ii , 
rendered  **  crystal,"  and  not  pearl.     However,  diving  for   o 
practised  in  the  time  of  Homer,  as  in  the  sixteenth  lx>ok  of  the  ihA 
Pfttrodus,  having  shiin  Hector's  charioteer,  taunts  him  for  Mling  headlong' 
from  his  seat  like  a  diver,  and  tells  him  that  he  dives  to  the  ground  in  the 
same  mauuer  as  a  diver  goes  into  the  siiw  to  grope  for  oysters*     ~  tJ 

auciont  author  who  refers  to  diving  is  ^schylus,  who  io  Th^  <1 

jfpeaks  of  the  clcar-«ighted  eye  which  may,  without  dizziness,  reach  the 
bottom  of  deep  persevering  thought  like  a  diver.  The  first  record  we  have 
of  the  employment  of  divers  for  any  other  purpose  than  oyster Ushing  is  to 
be  found  In  ThucydideSi  who  relates  that  in  the  expedition  of  the  Grorli 
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agaijast  Syracusef  divers  were  c^lod  into  requisiiioQ  to  saw  asimder  the 
wooden  stockadei  which  had  heon  placed  undtir  water  at  thi)  moath  of  the 
harbour,  to  prevent  the  Greek  ships  from  entering.  Livy,  in  tho  fortv- 
fourth  book  of  his  history,  gives  the  earliefit  instance  of  what  now  fomu  tho 
chief  buBiness  of  the  modem  application  of  divings  namely,  the  recovery 
of  money  Bad  valuables  not  of  a  perishable  nature.  A.tr*c.  583,  or  170 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  Perseus  ordered  hie  generals  Andronicua 
and  Nicias  to  throw  the  treasures  of  Pella  into  the  sea,  and  to  bum  the 
arsenals  of  Thcssalonica.  Androuicus  delayed  the  execution  of  his  part  of 
the  command,  but  Nicias  obeyed  only  too  faithfully.  Pereeua  changed  his 
mind  upon  the  matter,  whereupon  Nicias  eet  to  work,  and  by  the  agency 
L  of  diTors  recovered  almost  all  the  treasure  he  had  sunk.  Perseus  hearing 
r  of  this,  and  aniioua  that  there  should  be  no  living  witnesses  of  his  irresolu* 
tion  and  folly,  had  Nicias  and  the  divers  put  to  death.  So  runs  the  etor}', 
which  is  illustrative,  at  all  events,  of  Talleyrand's  remark  about  zeal.  The 
tricks  which  Antony  and  Cleopatra  played  each  other  by  the  aid  of  dlvora 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  readers  of  Plutarch  and  Shakspeare,  Antouy, 
whilst  angling  with  Cleopatra,  had  engaged  one  of  his  assistants  to  dive 
and  put  upon  his  hook  such  fish  as  had  been  caught  before.  Cleopatra 
discovering  this,  sent  down  another  diver,  who  placed  a  salt  Esh  upon  the 
I        hook ;  and  says  Charmian  to  Cleopatra  in  the  play — 

'TiTW  merry  when 
^^^^^  YoQ  wigered  on  your  angling  i  -vrhcn  jour  diyor 

I^^^^B  Bid  hang  a  wait  fiah  on  hia  liDok,  which  be 

^^^^^  With  fervency  di^w  up. 

I^P        At  about  this  time  divers  would  geem  to  have  been  a  recognized  body 
of  workmen,  for  Monilius  wrote  (a.d.  12)  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  astrono- 
mical epic,  not  only  of  those  who  submerged  themselves  in  the  sea,  seeking 
the  caves  of  the  water-nymphs,  but  of  those  who  snatched  its  spoil  of 
wrecks  from  tho  deep  and  examined  the  scabbed  with  eyes  anxious  in 
1.        search  of  lo&t  treasme.     We  find  even  that  their  ecale  of  recompence  was 
^m  fixed  by  law.     Among  the  Bhodians  tbey  were  paid  upon  a  scale  regulated 
^"   by  the  depth  to  which  they  had  to  dive ;  while  the  Digest  provides  that 
the  property  recovered  should  be  returned  to  tho  merchant  who  originally 
QWTied  it,  a  percentage  of  remuneration  being  allowed  for  tbe  diver.    Some 
I        of  these  men  must  have  been  persons  of  consideration,  since  among  the 
I        ancient  inscriptions  collected  by  Gudius  are  two  relating  to  Romans  in 
this  eondition  of  life.     One  has  reference  to  Onochrysus,  a  diver  residing 
in  via  OHiensi,  and  the  other  to  Thumnus,  a  fisherman  and  diver  living  in 
via  Portikfitti* 

Homer's  oyator-fisher  may  be  supposed  to  have  employed  a  method  of 
working  Bimilar  to  that  of  the  Ceylon  pearl*divera»  who  with  a  stone  of 
»ity  pounds  weight  attached  to  their  feet,  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bea, 
heap  all  the  loose  rubbish  within  roach  into  their  baskets,  and  then  pull  a 
rope  as  a  signstl  to  haul  ap,  seldom  remaining  nnder  water  more  than  a 
mbnte,  and  never  more  than  two  minutes  ;  although  there  are  fables  like 
i  TOL.  XTII. — SO.  102,  ^'^^ 
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Itat  tit  tba  direr  from  the  province  of  Trftvancoire,  in  HindoBtao,  who 
stayed  in  the  water  for  six  minutes*  Even  after  the  usual  dip  of  ofia 
minute,  which  is  repeated  forty  or  fifty  times  in  the  day»  blood  frequently 
flows  from  the  mouths  and  ears  of  the  men.  The  only  devices  used  by 
these  Ceylon  divers  are  rubbing  their  bodies  with  oil,  staffing  their  ears 
and  noses,  or  carrying  a  sponge  filled  with  oil  in  their  mouths  ;  and  these 
are  of  no  particular  efficacy,  or,  at  all  events^  do  not  enable  them  to  remain 
under  water  longer  than  usual*  On  this  point  the  only  credible  accoanU 
fix  the  limit  at  two  minutes.  The  present  writer  visiting  a  provincial 
music-hall  lately,  saw  a  man  remain  at  the  bottom  of  a  tank  filled  with 
water  (the  tank  was  placed  upon  the  stage,  and,  by  means  of  a  lime-light 
thrown  from  above  and  a  glass  front,  all  the  movements  of  the  swimmer 
could  be  eeen]  for  a  minute  and  a  half,  to  the  almost  painful  excitement  of 
the  spectators.  It  is  related  that  Mr.  Brunei^  during  the  construction  of 
the  Thames  Tunnel,  went  down  in  a  diving-bell  to  inspect  some  of  tha 
works.  He  led  the  bell  to  look  at  a  fault  in  the  masonry,  and  remained 
away  in  the  water  for  two  minutes,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his  fnenda^  IX0 
explained  his  power  to  do  this  by  the  supposition  that  the  air  of  the  belly 
which  had  sunk  thirty  feet,  was  so  compressed ^  that  when  he  left  it  be  had 
taken  in  twice  the  amount  of  respirablo  fluid  that  he  would  under  ordinary 
circumstances  if  he  had  left  the  upper  air  and  gone  at  once  into  the  water* 
Buch  artificial  aids  to  submarine  exploration  as  were  possessed  by  the 
ancients  were  of  the  simplest  description*  It  is  said  that  in  Paris  there 
are  some  ancient  marbles  on  which  men  are  depicted  as  swimming  under 
water  with  vessels  in  the  shape  of  bladders  over  their  mouths,  their 
bodies  of  course  being  weighted  according  to  circumstances,  Aristotle 
Bpesks  of  a  description  of  kettle  in  use  among  divers  to  enable  thorn  to 
remain  the  longer  under  water ;  while  we  have  the  secondary  evidence  of 
Eoger  Bacon  for  the  fact  that  Alexander  was  possessed  of  some  artificial 
means  of  seeking  out  the  secrets  of  the  deep.  Pliny  also  speaks  of 
divers  engaged  to  assist  the  stratagems  of  ancient  warfare,  who  canied  on 
their  operations  under  water,  having  in  their  mouths  a  long  pipe,  the  top 
or  funnel  of  which  was  made  to  float,  and  thus  communicate  air  to  the 
divers.  To  meet  such  devioes  as  this,  the  defenders  would  place  nets 
across  the  river  or  chatmelp  and  plant  here  and  there  wooden  snags 
having  sharp  pieces  of  iron  or  the  blades  of  swords  sticking  out  of  them. 
In  one  of  the  oldest  editions  of  Vegetius'  Z>#  B?  Militariy  the  annotator 
has  added  some  illustrations  from  which  he  wishes  us  to  infer  that  in  the 
time  of  his  author,  eircn  a.d.  880,  there  was  a  diving  apparatus  in  nse  for 
catching  Jtsh,  a  conclusion  to  which  wo  altogether  demur  from  what  wo 
know  of  the  conditions  of  ^^^  ',     The  apparatus  consisted  of  a 

cap  or  helmet,  fitting  close  to  i  of  the  diver,  to  wliich  was  attached 

a  Icntbcrn  pipe  communicating  with  the  air,  by  the  top  being  eonslnicted 
to  float  on  the  water.     Tins  la  eridently  ^!         >   ^    m  Pliny's  relmtic 
ThiM  method  of  gettiDg  idr  down  to  the  divci  :  a  hint  to  Mr. 

Russell  in  the  constructioa  of  his  ill-fated  submarine  vessel,  the  JVaii/i7if^, 
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Friar  Bauson  waft  Iba  first  Englishman  to  raggftet  ftppliances  of  a 
scientific  nature  to  aid  in  submarine  exploratioai!.  In  his  Dijicoveyus  *\f 
the  MiracUt  of  Art,  Nalure^  and  Mt^ic  (circa  a.d.  125*2),  Chapter  IV., 
*'  of  admirable  artificial  instniments,*'  he  says,  *'  a  man  may  make  an  engine 
whereby,  without  any  corporal  danger,  he  may  walk  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ioa  or  other  waters  ;  '*  bnt  he  does  not  enter  into  details  upon  tlie  project, 
and  for  three  centuries  no  action  was  taken  upon  the  hint  he  threw  out* 
From  the  sixteenth  eentujy  to  the  present  time*  however,  the  ingennity  of 
invdntorfl  has  been  appUed  to  the  object  of  overcoming  the  dlfficiilties  of 
earrying  on  useful  submarine  operations,  and  their  projects  seem  to  have 
divided  themselres  into  three  classes  :  namely,  diving-Tessets  to  be 
navigated  nnder  water  ^ith  the  same  facility  as  on  the  sorfiLce,  the  diving- 
belli  and  the  modem  diving-dress.  Notwithstanding  the  patient  efforts  of 
inventors T  the  first  class  may  be  declared ^  up  to  the  present  time,  practical 
failures,  while  the  other  two  are  engagted  in  active  work,  and  enter  much 
more  largely  into  all  the  purpoees  d  modem  enterprise  than  the  generality 
of  people  are  apt  to  suppose. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  one  Cornelius  Bebrell  planned  a  vessel 
which  should  carry  twelve  rowers  besides  passengers,  and  which  should  be 
navigated  under  water,  with  the  idea  which  has  prompted  this  sort  of 
invention  throughout,  of  operating  without  being  observed  upon  the  ships 
of  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  We  cannot  make  out  whether  the  experi* 
ment  was  carried  into  effect  or  not*  One  account  ib^  however,  circumstantial 
in  the  affirmative,  as  it  purports  to  be  the  relation  of  one  of  the  men  who 
rowed  the  boat  when  it  was  tried  in  the  Thames,  Debrell  pretended  to 
have  discovered  a  subtle  liquor,  the  distillation  of  which  from  a  bottle 
enabled  him  to  correct  the  impurities  of  the  air  already  breathed  by  the 
rowers,  and  to  render  it  fit  again  for  respiration.  This  invention  he  kept 
secret.  It  was,  however,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Boyle,  who 
obtained  his  Information  from  the  physician  who  married  Debrell's 
danghter ;  but  at  any  rate  the  mystery  of  manufacturing  this  wondrous 
dmr  vitiM  passed  away  with  Boyle  and  the  physician,  and  no  one  has 
happened  upon  it  since.  Attempts  were  subsequently  made  on  behalf  of 
the  I^andgrave  of  Hesse  to  accomplish  the  same  object.  The  model 
selected  was  Debrell's  vessel,  which  was  a  wooden  tub  of  an  elliptical 
shape,  %ix  feet  high,  and  supplied  with  air  by  pipes  eommmucatisg  with 
the  Buriace.  The  dogcent  and  ascent  of  the  vessel  were  regulated  by 
means  of  a  compartment  into  which  water  was  introduced  when  it  was 
desired  to  go  down,  and  from  which  it  was  expelled  when  an  ascent  was  to 
be  made.  It  was  constructed  to  contain  over  a  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air, 
end  upon  a  calculation  that  as  thirty 4wo  cubic  feet  would  last  a  diver 
en  hour,  four  persons  could  remain  in  the  vessel  for  that  period  without 
the  necessity  of  drawing  air  from  above.  A  full  deocription  of  this  reesd 
will  be  found  in  the  GmtUman**  Mttyazim  for  December,  1747.  In  the 
pame  Kegazino  for  1740,  mention  is  made  of  a  vessel  constructed  by  one 
PymoQSr  ui  1729.    It  appears  to  have  been  made  of  a  size  to  c»<»:2d^3^£&. 
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Btifficient  air  to  last  one  man  three -qnartorg  of  an  hour,  was  water-tight, 
and  waa  made  to  fiink  by  a  certain  calculated  weight  of  lead.     Symonff  ] 
himself  sunk  the  boat  to  the  bottom  of  the  Dart,  and  remained  there  I 
for  nearly  an  hour  ;  but  the  vessel  of  course  was  a  simple  curiosity  without  i 
practical  qualities.     Symons  complains  that  on  the  occasion  of  exhibiting 
his  vessel  in  the  Bart,  he  only  received  Hto  shillings,  although  there  was 
a  large  number  of  persona  present.      In  1774  a  cheek  was  put  upon 
this  description  of  experiment  by  the  fate  of  John  Day.     He  appears  to 
have  80  far  improyed  upon  S3rmoiis*8  model  that  he  actually  is  said  to 
have  sunk  himself  in  thirty  feet  of  water  in  a  pool  near  Norwich,  and  to  have 
remained  there  for  twenty-four  hours.     His  only  plan  of  turning  this  to 
account  was  by  getting  large  bets  made  that  he  would  not  sink  a  ship  a 
hundred  yards  deep  in  the  sea  (a  thing  of  course  out  of  the  question,  as  tho  , 
pressure  of  the  water  at  that  depth  would  have  burst  in  the  sides)  and  remain  1 
there  for  twenty -four  hours.     Tho  Spoyting  Kalendar  waa  examined,  and] 
a  Mr.  Blake  fixed  upon  as  the  gentleman  who  should  get  the  bets  on.    Hoj 
took  the  matter  up,  and  large  wagers  were  laid  that  a  vessel  which  should } 
remain  in  a  hundred /cepi,  not  yards,  for  twenty-four  hours,  would  not  be  pro- 
duced in  three  months.     Day  was  not  ready  with  his  vessel  in  time,  and  Mr. 
Blake  lost  the  bets,  although  he  did  not  lose  confidence  in  Day.    For 
Mr.  Blake*a  satisfaction,  the  vessel  was  completed:  Day  was  closed  up 
tightly  therein  and  provided  with  a  watch,  a  taper,  some  biscuits,  and  a 
bottle  of  water,  with  which  he  was  to  remain  twenty- four  hours  at  tho  \ 
bottom.     The  experiment  took  place  in  Plymouth  Sound,  in  twenty-two 
fathoms  of  water.     Poor  Day  went  down,  but  neither  he  nor  his  vessel 
was  ever  more  heard  of,  in  spite  of  every  exertion  that  waa  made  for  hia  , 
recovery.     It  is  suppfjscd  that  tho  man,  having  no  practical  knowledgo-^ 
of  tho  pressure  of  water  at  that  depth,  hud  not  made  his  vessel  strong 
enough,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  got  to  tho  bottom  it  cracked  up  like  an  egg- 
shell, especially  as  some  ripples  were  seen  to  rise  on  the  suilaco  just  skheti 
be  went  down.     How  he  proposed  to  obtain  the  means  of  respiration  wo 
Lave  not  discovered,  and  we  should  be  slightly  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  alleged  rehearsal  near  Norwich. 

In  1787,  a  Mr.  Bushnell,  of  Connecticut,  is  said  to  hare  constnicted 
ft  vessel  which  could  be  moved  under  wat<?r,  and  by  means  of  which  a 
magazine  of  powder  could  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  ship  and  fired.  Wo 
have  no  record  of  the  result  of  this ;  but  Cili/eu  St,  Aubio,  a  Paris  man  of 
letters  and  a  member  of  the  tribunate,  gave  an  account,  in  1802,  of  the 
haUau  plongexir  of  Mr.  Fulton,  also  an  American.  Experiments  were  made 
with  this  vessel,  in  which  a  compartment  to  contain  sulficiont  air  fur  eight 
men  during  eight  hours  waa  contrived,  in  the  harbours  of  Havre  and  Brest* 
The  compass  points  were  proved  under  water,  and  the  boat  made  way  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  league.  Above  all,  Fulton  added  to  his  boat  a  machine 
by  means  of  whieh  ho  actually  did  blow  up  a  large  boat  in  Brest  Harlx>un 
Attempts  have  been  made  in  this  direction  of  late  years  lH)th  by  Mr.  Scott 
Russell  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Newton.  It  ia  not  so  long  since  that  the  Nuuiilm^-^* 
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lljMr.  BcoU  Russell  for  Bubmarine  navigation,  and  specially  blended 
hy  liim  far  operations  against  the  Biissian  ships  in  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war — lay  high  and  dry  in  tho  yard  at  Mill  wall.  We  believe  it  had  actually 
been  accepted  for  senrico  by  the  Admiralty,  but  the  end  of  the  war  came 
before  the  vessel  could  prove  its  utility ;  and,  perhaps  wo  should  say 
happily,  it  has  remmnt^d  since  without  emploTrTnent,  The  principle  of  tho 
vessel  with  respect  to  its  rising  and  sinking  was  similar  to  that  we  have 
pointed  out  in  tho  case  of  Debrell's  ship.  When  it  was  intended  to  sink, 
certain  compaiiments  were  6Iled  with  water,  which  was  cxpeUed  when 
tho  voyagers  wished  to  rise.  The  air  f^pply  was  drawn  through  a  pipe, 
the  top  or  funnel  of  which  floated  on  the  water,  a  device  which  resembles 
that  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  the  annotator  of  Vegetius,  and  was  actually 
adopted  at  tho  end  of  the  last  century  by  Klebgert  of  Breelau.  The 
Nautihis  was  fitted  with  compasses  and  the  other  scientific  appliances  of 
navigation,  and  she  was  rowed  from  outside  by  men  in  diving  dresses, 
who  were  supplied  with  air  from  the  inside  of  the  vessoL  The  great 
danger  of  course  was  of  accident  to  the  floating  funnel,  Experimenta 
were  made  in  Portsmouth  Harbour  which  proved  that  the  vessel  could  bo 
employed  in  placing  torpedoes  underneath  ships.  In  1857.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Newton,  of  London,  made  some  experiments  with  a  vessel  which^  upon  the 
old  model  of  such  ships,  was  to  contain  a  supply  of  air  sufficient  to  last  a 
certain  number  of  men  a  certain  time  ;  but  we  have  not  heard  that  Mr. 
Newton  has  carried  his  plans  to  tho  point  of  success  ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  design  of  Dr.  Payeme,  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Paris  Eihibition  of  185o,  for  constructing  a  submarine  vessel  with  a 
chemical  contrivance  for  manulacturing  fresh  air  out  of  the  original  air 
supply  of  the  vessel  when  it  becomes  vitiated.  If  this  could  be  accomplished, 
the  grand  difficulty  of  oil  such  schemes  would  bo  obviated  ;  but  the  account 
we  read  of  Dr.  Payerue*s  proposals  did  not  imbue  us  with  a  ver^^  sanguine 
idea  of  their  practieabiHty. 

The  learned,  ingenious,  and  eccentric  Bishop  Wilkins  has  allowed  his 
fancy  to  run  wild  about  submarine  navigation.  His  i-eflectiona  upon  tho 
subject,  suggested  by  the  before-mentioned  vessel  of  Debrell,  will  be  found 
in  his  MaUitmatkal  Magic.  He  has  imagined  a  ship  which  he  calls 
Wilkim*  Mfrcurift  or  tho  Secret  Swift  Messenger,  and  which,  according  to 
his  view,  conld  do  all  manner  of  things  possible  and  impossible.  Upon 
this  matter  the  learned  bishop  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  the  true 
spirit  of  a  Lagado  projector.  He  is  rather  cloudy  in  his  notions  as  to  ike 
manucr  of  supplying  the  vessel  with  air,  but  evidently  relies  upon  Debrell's 
quintessence  for  purifying  and  renewing  the  vitiated  atmosphere  ;  although 
he  haa  no  idea  whatever  of  how  the  *'  quintessence  "  was  composed  or  how 
it  was  to  be  obtained.  He  makes  one  exceedingly  funny  suggestion  for 
lighting  his  submarine  vessels.  Their  lamps  are  to  bo  fed  with  oil  extracted 
from  fish  caught  by  the  submarine  travellers  en  route.  This  is  of  a  pie^o 
with  the  remainder  of  his  speculations,  which  are  thus  summed  up: 
el,  ho  8aj9,  would  cDsur©  privacy,    A  mm  mighi  go  to  any 
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coast  of  the  world,  inrimbly,  without  being  diBcovered  or  prevented  in  his 
joumej^.  The  yessel  wottld  be  safe  from  the  nncertaintj  of  tides  and  the 
violence  of  tempests,  which  neTer  affect  the  sea  above  five  or  sii  paces  deep  ; 
from  pirates,  ico,  frosts,  &c.  ;  it  would  blow  ap  enemies*  ships,  would 
convey  supplies  secretlj  to  any  besieged  place,  aud  could  be  extensively 
employed  iu  submarine  expcrimentB  and  discoveries.  The  biabop  supposed 
that  the  voyagers  could  obtain  supplies  of  water  from  fresh  springs  which 
they  would  discover  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  All  kinds  of  arts  could  bo 
conied  on  in  such  a  vessel ;  learned  observations  could  bo  made  and 
printed  therein.  Several  colonies^ might  thus  inhabit,  having  their  child* 
ren  who  could  not  choose  but  to  be  amazed  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
upper  world.  So  we  should  think.  The  bishop  baa  allowed  hia  hobby 
to  run  riot,  but  the  visionary  nature  of  his  speculations  accords  well  with 
the  abortive  efforts  wliich  have  been  made  to  carry  out  such  projects. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  purely  speculative  aspect  of  submmiifo 
experiment  to  those  in  which  we  may  contemplate  its  services  to  commerce 
and  to  mankind.  Practically  the  art  is  of  too  recent  n  date  in  its  safe  and 
perfect  form  for  it  to  have  rendered  much  aid  to  scientific  investigation  and 
discovery  ;  but  that  it  will  soon  render  valuable  assistance  in  this  direction ^ 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  The  diving-bell  was  the  first  perfected  form  of 
diving  apparatus,  but  its  history  has  been  so  often  written,  and  its  method 
of  working  is  so  well  known  through  the  Polytechnic  lectures  and  erxperi- 
ments,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  ent^T  into  any  common  details  here. 
The  saying  of  there  being  in  things  evil  a  soul  erf  foodneifi,  was  neter 
more  signally  exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  Philip)  s  Armada.  IfV'ith  its 
political  eflects  upon  this  country  the  students  of  history  will  be  familiftr ; 
but  it  is  at  least  singular  that  the  richly  freighted  Spanish  galloons  which 
were  sunk  near  our  coasts  during  the  storm  which  destroyed  the  Armada 
should  have  given  an  impetus  to  diving  operations  which  has  oten  yet 
not  ceased  to  operate.  The  dreams  of  divers  for  the  last  three  ccmturles 
have  been  of  the  Spanish  doubloons  which  pavo  the  sea  bottom  in  many 
porta  of  our  coasts.  Within  the  present  century  large  sums  of  Spanish 
money  have  been  recovered,  and  eveij  diver  haa  his  pet  scheme  Ibr 
making  farther  investigations  which  may  lead  him  on  to  fortune  and 
affluenee.  As  early  as  1688  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  obtained  a  joyal 
patent,  entitling  him  to  all  the  treasure  he  could  recover  from  the  Spanish 
ships  sunk  ofT  the  Isle  of  MuU.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  James 
€olc|uhon,  of  Glasgow,  who  went  down  and  examined  the  ships »  air  being 
supplied  to  him  by  a  leathern  pipe ;  but  nothing  was  r<  '      Nearly 

dghtj  years  afterwards^  men*s  minds  having  been  mti  I  in  the 

meantime,  the  then  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  whom  tbr*  original  patent  was  vested, 
renewed  tlie  operations,  which  were  facilitated  by  a  rude  kind  of  diving  be! I 
on  the  principle  to  be  found  in  the  scientific  apparatus  of  the  present  day. 
After  a,  great  deal   o(  trouble,  however,  »'  ftfot 

long  and  eight  inches  in  diameter  were  i-  ^     wag 

again  abandoned.    The  Bpuniab  gold  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  oS  the  Moll 
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ooaat  had,  lioweTer,  set  in  motion  the  epirit  of  inTontion  which  has  carried 
its  results  forward  to  the  present  condition  of  tho  diying  art.  Diving  haa 
its  romance  as  well  as  other  departments  of  human  effort.  In  1660, 
nearly  a  century  after  tho  patent  of  tho  Marquis  of  Argyll,  one  Wiliiam 
Phippa,  having  contrived  a  square  iron  boi|  open  at  the  bottom,  with 
windows  and  an  inside  seat  for  the  divers  (which  is  precisely  tho  present 
arrangement,  except  that  the  air  is  now  continually  renewed  from  above, 
whereas  in  this  machine  the  stay  waa  limited  by  the  supply  of  air  in  the  bell)* 
persuaded  Charles  11.  to  fit  out  a  ship  to  enable  him  to  recover  somo 
Spanish  ti-easure  sunk  off  Hi^paniola.  Bpanlsh  gold  again  t  His  iirst 
attempt  was  a  failure,  but  in  1687,  assisted  with  funds  by  Monk,  Duka 
of  Albemarle,  Phipps  succeeded  in  recovering  200,OOOL  from  the  wrecks. 
On  his  return  he  was  knighted,  and  fi-om  this  persevering  diver  have 
descended  the  Mulgravos  of  diplomatic  history.  In  1688  great  assistance 
was  rendered  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  attempting  to  overcome  the 
practical  difficulties  of  diving  by  the  ej^eculations  of  George  Sinclair,  a 
learned  mathenmtician  of  Edinburgh.  In  his  HydroHatica^  or  Natural 
PhUoMphxf  improvtd  bif  Experiments ,  he  published  a  series  of  cal- 
culations which  were  intended  to  eheek  raab  and  unsafe  experiments.  He 
showed  how  the  depth  to  which  a  vessel  of  a  certain  strength  could 
descend  was  limited  by  tho  pressure  of  the  water,  and  also  established  a 
mle  for  estimating  the  size  of  a  beU  to  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  air  fur 
a  given  number  of  men  to  remain  in  a  certain  time.  If  some  of  the  fooUi^h 
men  who  lost  their  Uvea  subsequently  had  consulted  Sinclair,  they  might 
have  spared  themselves  the  catastrophe.  The  difficulty  of  renewing  tho 
supply  of  air  was  overcome  in  1715  by  Halley  the  astronomer,  He  had  un 
eseape-cock  fitted  to  tho  top  of  the  bell,  and  had  a  service  of  barrels  wbich 
wefe  sent  down  to  the  bottom  full  of  air.  These  were  emptied  into  tho  bell, 
and  a  continuous  air-supply  secureda  In  1788  Mr.  Spalding  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  made  some  improvements  upon  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment of  Halley's  bell,  but  htid  retained  tho  barrel  air-servico.  engaged  to 
recover  some  of  tbo  cargo  of  an  East  Indiaman  which  had  been  gunk  olT 
the  Kiflh  Bank,  Ireknd.  He  and  his  assistant  went  down,  and  after  the 
first  supply  of  air  was  supposed  to  have  been  exhausted,  the  barrels  were 
sent  down  as  usual.  No  signal  having  been  given  for  some  time,  the  bell 
was  drawn  up,  and  Mr*  Spalding  and  his  assistant  wero  found  to  be  dead. 
It  is  supposed  that  by  some  means  they  failed  to  discharge  the  air  from 
tho  barrels  into  the  l>ell,  and  wero  consequently  suffi3cated.  The  barrel 
service  was  always  more  or  less  dangerous  from  its  Uability  to  get  out  of 
gear;    and  h\  but  adopted  the  invention  of  Smeaton,  the 

engineer  of  1 1 1        ^  Lighthouse,  he  would  in  all  probability  not  have 

lost  his  life  in  the  manner  he  did*  In  1779  Smeaton  applied  the 
pneumatic  forcing -pump  to  the  diving-bell.  The  air  was  by  this  machine 
oommnuicated  to  tho  bell  from  the  deck  of  the  ship — the  apparatuij  being 
connected  with  the  bell  by  a  flexible  tube,  kept  open  against  the  presstiro 
of  the  wat«r  Ijy  ft  spiral  bmes  wire  nmning  from  end  to  end.    This 
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applifkuce  of  SmeaioQ  Ixas  been  nniyersally  adopted,  and  now  all  diTtng  ^ 
operations  are  conducted  with  air  eupplied  by  this  method.  Smeaton  wa* 
the  first  to  apply  tho  diving-bell,  npon  the  improved  principle  of  con- 
Btruction  now  adopted,  and  invented  by  Smeaton  himself,  to  tho  pnrposea 
of  snbmarino  engineering,  of  which  it  is  so  important  an  element  thai 
hardly  any  dock-works,  bridge -building,  the  erection  of  piers  and  break- 
waters, and  operations  of  that  naturo  arc  conducted  without  its  ajssistanco. 
Bmeaton  himself  used  it  in  repairing  the  foundations  of  Hexham  Bridge  ;  it 
enabled  Eennie  to  complete  the  gigantic  works  at  Bamsgato  Harbour  and 
jetty  ;  it  was  instnnnontal  in  clearing  away  the  obstructions  in  the  Clyde, 
and,  in  consequence,  of  facilitating  the  navigation  between  Glasgow  and 
Greenock ;  and  only  in  1863  two  rocks  named  respectively  the  Cow  and 
the  Calf,  which  had  for  many  years  impeded  the  na\ngation  of  the  Monai 
Straits  between  Holyhead  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  were  removed  by  tho 
agency  of  divers  and  the  diving-bell.  The  sea-wall  of  the  Royal  William 
Yictuailiug-hoEse  at  Plymouth,  a  work  of  great  magnitude  and  difficulty, 
iras  accomplished  by  the  same  means,  which  are  now  in  actiTO  operation  on 
tho  breakwater  works  at  Dover,  Pl^Tnouth,  and  elsewhere. 

Useful,  however,  as  the  di\ing-beU  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  for  some 
time  past  it  has  been  losing  ground  before  an  invention,  perfected  little 
more  than  half  a  century  since,  which  has  made  really  gigantic  strides  in 
pubhc  estimation  and  which  is  now  ahnost  muversally  used  in  submarine 
engineering — we  mean  the  diving-dress.  It  is  of  this  invention  that  the 
jurors  of  the  department  of  Harine  Engineering  in  the  Paris  ErpoBilion 
Universelle  of  1865  say,  **  The  problem  of  diving  seems  to  have  been  practi- 
cally solved.  The  apparatus  is  capable  of  improvement  no  doubt,  but  it  is 
in  principle  adequate  to  all  submarino  work  at  present  carried  on/*  Many 
attempts  were  made  in  the  last  ceotury  to  construct  an  apparatus  which 
{should  enable  the  diver  to  work  independently  of  the  beJl^  and  the  fnvoarita 
notion  seems  to  have  been  to  encase  the  upper  part  of  the  diver's  body  in 
a  leathern  chest  sufficiently  ItLrge  to  contain  a  supply  of  air  for  a  certain 
period.  Towards  the  end  of  the  centiury,  however,  wo  begin  to  discern 
the  rude  outlines  of  the  highly  efiicjent  dress  now  in  use*  We  have  seen 
that  Smeaton  in  1770  had  applied  the  forcing  air- pump  to  the  diving-bell, 
and  m  IluUmi*$  Pkilmophical  Dictimianj^  published  in  1795,  we  find  m 
descripdon  of  a  diving-dress,  or  armour,  as  it  is  called,  supplied  with  air 
by  a  forcing-pump.  Borelli  it  was  who  invented  a  head-piece  or  helmet^ 
of  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  which  enclosed  the  head  of  the  diver,  and 
which,  having  been  connected  with  a  goatskin  suit  worn  by  the  diver,  drew 
ita  air  supply  through  pipes  in  commumcalion  with  a  forcing  air-pump. 
Another  dress  was  invented  about  the  same  time  by  one  Kkingert  of 
Breslau,  He  had  a  cylindrical  head-piece  of  strong  tin  plate  and  a  body- 
annour  of  the  same  metal  reaching  from  underneath  the  anus  to  tho  hip». 
The  diver  was  encased  first  of  all  in  a  leathern  jacket  and  drawers  of  the 
same  material  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  to  these  the  hrlmct  and  body'* 
armour  were  buttoned  so  as  to  render  the  suit  airtight*    The  air-suppIy 
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v^M  drawn  throagli  &  pipe  \^hich  was  connected  witJi  ilie  month  of  iho 
diver  by  an  ivory  month-piece,  the  surface  end  being  simply  held  above  the 
water  after  the  old  style  mentioned  by  the  annotator  of  Yegetius.  The 
foul  air  escaped  through  another  pipe,  likewise  held  above  the  water. 
The  inhalation  being  by  the  mouth,  and  the  exhalation  by  tbo  nogtrilf', 
the  act  of  inhalation  caused  the  chcBt  (43  expand  and  bo  expel  the  foul  air 
through  the  escape-pipe.  By  the  inhaJing-pipe  the  diver  conld  speak  to 
thoie  above.  Previously  to  going  do\^Ti  the  diver  was  weighted,  and  when 
he  wiahed  to  ascend  he  released  one  of  the  weights^  which  he  attached  to 
a  rope  held  in  his  left  hand*  A  few  years  afterwards  one  Tonkin,  by 
uniting  the  echemes  of  Borelli  and  Klcingert — that  is  to  say,  by  applying 
Borelli's  forcing  air-pump  to  Kleingert's  armour — produced  a  dress  and 
apparatus  which  in  all  theu:  main  features  are  identical  with  those  now  in 
use  and  by  moans  of  which  he  recovered  60,000^  in  dollars  from  the  Aber- 
ftavauiij,  an  East  Indiaman,  which  had  been  sunk  near  Weymouth  8ome  eight 
years  before,  aftenvards  blowing  up  the  ^Teck  so  as  to  prevent  the  formatiou 
of  shoals.  The  radical  defects  of  BoreUi*s  and  Kleingert's  dresses  were  that 
they  afforded  no  means  of  resisting  the  enormous  pressure  of  water  which 
begins  to  operate  at  a  comparatively  small  depth.  Borelli's  goatf>kin  suit 
could  not  be  used  below  three  fathoms  depth,  since  the  forcing-pump  was 
not  sufficiently  well  constructed  to  enable  it  to  give  a  supply  in  the  dress 
to  resist  the  outward  pressure  of  the  water.  The  consequence  was  that 
if  the  diver  went  lower  than  three  fathoms  he  ran  the  riiik  of  being 
Builbcated  by  the  pressure  on  all  parts  of  his  body  except  that  protected  by 
the  helmets  KJeiugert's  body- armour  was  intended  to  obviate  this,  but  as  by 
his  invention  the  fresh  air  was  immediately  inhfded  by  the  diver  and  was  not 
disused  over  the  whole  of  the  dress  so  as  to  present  a  resisting  medium  1 
the  dress,  even  with  Tonkin's  improvements,  could  not  be  used  below  seven 
fathoms.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  A.  Biebe,  the  submarine  engineer  of 
Denmark  Street,  Soho^  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  X  and  C.  Deane,  to  over- 
come  all  these  difficulties,  and  to  present  us  with  a  dress  which  is  adapted 
for  all  the  work  of  diving  to  a  depth  of  160  feet. 

In  1820,  Charles  and  John  Deane,  the  most  celebrated  of  those  who 
have  engaged  of  late  years  in  the  practical  work  of  diving,  undertctok  to 
recover  the  wreck  of  the  Cambria  Castle^  an  East  Indiaman,  which  had 
been  wrecked  in  twenty- eight  feet  of  water  off  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Their 
apparatus  was  uf  a  very  homely  character,  and  appears  to  have  been 
devised  under  the  necessity  which  ingenious  men  in  want  of  capital  are 
apt  to  experience.  The  dress  consisted  simply  of  a  leathern  head-piecei 
which  was  supplied  with  air  through  a  pipe  connected  with  the  nozzle  of 
a  huge  pair  of  bellows.  The  water  would,  of  course,  be  excluded  by  the 
air  supply  of  the  helmet ;  but  although  the  operations  were  attended  with 
complete  success,  the  obvious  impossibility  of  descending  to  any  consider* 
able  depth,  induced  Mr.  Siebe  to  join  with  Messrs.  Deane  in  perfecting 
improvements  in  the  dress.  The  conseiyience  was  the  adoption  of  tho 
open  diving-dresSy  consisting  of  an  iron  helmet  which  was  suppUed  in  the 
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Qsaal  manndr  bj  an  air-pmnp,  and  coimect^  with  the  dress  ^  but  op^n 
below.    With  this  dress  Mr.  G.  A.  Deane,  in  18S4,  descended  to  the  ^Teck 
of  the  li^yal  Ge^rge^  sunk  at   Spiihead  in  1782,  in  ninety-eight  feet  of 
water,  and  by  bringing  up  a  large  number  of  cannon,  initiated  the  work 
afterwards  undertaken  of  remoying  the  wreck  from  the   harbour.     Tht. 
operations  upon  the  Royal  George  wore  conducted  at  first  with  the  open  I 
drees,  but  the  risk  of  the  diver  shpping  and  lowering  the  helmei  so  as  tal 
allow  the  water  to  rush  in,  was  considered  too  great  to  render  the  unirei^ 
HBO   of  the  open  dress  possible.     It  is  certain  that  one  of  the  Sapp 
engaged  in  the  diving  operations  upon  the  Royal  Geortjey  who  was  ' 
Uie  open  dresst  would  hare  been  drowned  but  for  the  timely  discovery 
the  accident.     Thia  defect  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  close  diving  hehnet 
and  apparatus  now  in  use,  which,  lio  we  ver,  is  but  a  re  version  in  pnncipli 
to  the  improved  apparatus  of  Tonkin  before  mentioned^     There  baa 
BO  much  controversy  as  to  whom  the  various  alterations  and  improvemoiti  J 
are  due,  that  we  will  not  pretend  to  adjudge  upon  the  matter. 

The  diver,  when  about  to  commence  work,  pats  on  a  guernsey »  a  pair 
of  drawers,  and  one  or  more  pairs  of  stockingSi  as  circmnstaDces  maf  J 
require*     Over  these  he  draws  a  garment,   made  of  sheet  india-mbb 
plaeed   between  two  thicknesses  of  canvas  so  made  as  to  envelope  th#l 
whole  body  from  the  neek  to  the  feet.     Bound  each  wrist  he  places  ft 
band  of  vulcanized  india-rubber  to  guard  against  the  ingress  of  the  water. 
The  effect  of  this  pressure  upon  the  wrist  is  often  to  numb  the  hand  hfm 
impeding  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  and  divers  have  been  known  tai 
work  for  ^  considerable   time   after  having  a  finger-nail   torn  off,  aa 
accident  which  has  only  been  revealed  on  their  coming  to  the  surface.     To 
prevent  the  dress  from  being  chafed  by  the  heavy  boots  he  is  obliged  to 
wear,  the  diver  puts  on  a  pair  of  rough  stocldngs  outmde  the  dress,  and 
over  these  his  boots,  each  of  which  is  soled  with  lead  to  the  weight  of  ten 
pounds  to  assist  him  in  steadying  Ms  movements,  which  would  other- 
wise be  impeded  by  the  li  v  of  water  at  great  depths.     He  the 
draws  over  his  head,  covcii  its  except  the  face,  a  woollen  cap» 
protect  him  against  the  draught  from  the  pumpiug  through  the  upper-air 
pipe.     Finally,  he  puts  on  a  helmet  of  polished  copper,  which  fits  on  ia  ft>j 
metal  band  attached  to  the  dress,  and  which  is  then  screwed  hermettcal^ 
tight  with  wing  nuts.     The  helmet  has  three  glasses,  one  in  the  front, 
one  at  each  side,  to  enable  the  diver  to  have  a  comprehcuBive  view  of  what 
he  is  about.     These  glasses  are  protected  from  accident  by  transverso  iron 
bars.     An  accident  by  the  breaking  of  a  glass  is  not  so  serious  as  mighl 
at  first   sight  appear,  since  the  pressure  of  air  from   the  inside  of  th^l 
helmet  would  resist  the  rush  of  the  water  long  enough,  at  all  evontj*,  to 
enable  the  diver  to  make  himself  secure.     These  glasses  can  bo  screwed  off 
the  helmet,  and  the  front  is  not  fixed  on  until  the  diver  is  ready  to  descend, 
and  the  helmet  has  been  c>onnected  with  the  air  pump.     Wo  hav*  *      ^   v 
diver  say  that  when   the  hehnet  is  new  It  if^  so  highly  polished  ^^ 
fish,  attracted  by  the  light  reflected  from  it,  frequently  eesne  bobbing 
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against  it  in  their  cnriositj  to  know  who  their  new  companion  is.  The 
men  who  dive  for  pearls  in  the  Scotch  lakes  insist  that  during  their  work 
they  often  haye  shoals  of  great  lake-trout  swimming  about  them.  The 
holmety  howeyer,  soon  blackens  with  the  action  of  the  water.  When 
equipped  in  this  head-piece,  the  diyer  has  somewhat  the  appearance  about 
the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  Tower  men-in-armour.  The  helmet  is  fitted 
with  a  foul-air  yalye,  so  arranged  that  the  water  cannot  enter,  but  which 
proyides  for  the  egress  of  the  yitiated  air.  In  connection  with  the  fresh- 
air  pipe,  which  is  fixed  on  to  the  back  of  the  helmet,  is  a  self-acting  or 
safety  yalye,  which,  if  any  accident  should  happen  by  the  breaking  of  the 
pipe,  will  close  the  helmet  to  the  ingress  of  water  and  enable  the  diyor  to 
haye  sufGicient  air  in  the  dress  to  last  him  until  he  extricates  himself  from 
his  dangerous  position.  He  is  immediately  apprised  of  such  a  mishap  by 
the  cessation  of  the  great  rushing  noise  which  accompanies  the  working  of 
the'^ump.  The  air-pipe,  of  yulcanized  india-rubber,  kept  open  from  end 
to  end  by  a  brass  spiral  wire,  is  screwed  on  to  the  helmet  at  the  back, 
passed  under  the  left  arm  of  the  diyer,  and  connected  with  the  air-pimip. 
A  rope  signal-line  is  passed  round  the  diyer*s  body  and  under  his  right 
arm,  the  other  end  being  held  by  those  operating  on  the  surface.  He  is 
further  equipped  with  a  stout  leathern  belt,  to  which  is  attached  a  short 
double-edged  knife  or  dagger,  and  also  with  two  leaden  weights,  calculated, 
of  course,  with  respect  to  the  depth  to  which  he  has  to  descend,  and 
these  are  equaUy  disposed  before  and  behind  oyer  his  shoulders.  Mr. 
Siebe's  arrangements  haye  been  made  so  that  these  weights  can  be 
slipped  instantly  if  the  diyer  should  lose  his  way  and  wish  to  rise  to  the 
surface.  Qroat  care,  howeyer,  has  to  be  exercised  in  selecting  this  method 
of  getting  out  of  a  difficulty,  as  the  immediate  efiect  of  slipping  these 
heayy  weights  is  that  the  diyer  rises  to  the  surface  almost  as  swiftly  as  if 
he  had  been  shot  out  of  a  gun.  On  one  occasion,  a  diyer  who  dropped 
one  of  his  weights  by  accident,  came  to  the  surface  with  such  force  as  to 
oyerset  a  small  boat.  The  strength  of  the  copper  helmet  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  on  this  occasion  it  was  simply  deeply  indented.  One  of 
the  Mersey  Docks  diyers  was  lately  struck  by  the  paddle  of  a  steamer, 
and  although  he  was  so  much  injured  as  to  be  confined  to  the  hospital  for 
some  time,  the  blow  did  not  break  the  helmet.  The  necessity  for  slipping 
the  weights  is,  howeyer,  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  use  of  the  signal 
or  life-line.  In  ordinary  cases,  when  the  diyer  is  ready  to  descend,  a 
rope-ladder,  heayily  weighted,  is  attached  to  the  boat,  and  by  this  the  diyer 
reaches  the  bottom. 

The  operations  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  are  usually  conducted 
from  a  large  flat  or  lighter.  To  the  deck  of  this  is  screwed  the  air-pump, 
and  immediately  the  diyer  disappears,  the  working  of  the  pump  commences. 
The  pump  now  in  use  is  a  highly  finished  piece  of  workmanship,  and  is 
kept  in  a  box  to  guard  against  accidents.  It  has  three  eylmders,  with 
what  is  called  a  three-throw  enoik,  by  whieh  a  oontinuons  supply  of  air, 
greater  indeed  than  is  •fArnquired,  is  oUained.    The  pylinders  are  flo 
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arranged  as  to  commmucate  with  the  otiter  aur*  find  wbile  one  ia  dis* 
ehargiiig  into  the  pipe  the  others  are  filling  from  without,  and  no  on 
ad  injinitum,      Mr*  Siobe  has  added  to  his  ptimp  a  cistern  of  wftter» 
^'hich   BUiToimds    the    cylinders    jvnd  keeps  the   air   cool,  a  matter  oC 
Ta0t  importance   in  hot   climates.      He   has  also   invented   a   presdnre 
gauge,  by  which  the  depth  at  which  the  diver  is  working  can  be  ascer* 
tained,  and  the  air  supply  regulated — the  greater  the  depth  the  greater^ 
the  quantity  of  air  rc^juired  to  enable  the  dress  to  resist  the  pressure  of  thAl 
water.     Stationed  on  the  deck  by  the  side  of  the  pumpers  is  a  man  whose  4 
functions  are  important »  and  whose  Tigilance  must  be  incessant,  since 
upon  him  depends  in  many  cases  the  Ufo  of  the  diver.    He  has  possession 
of  the  surface  end  of  the  Hfe-line,  and  carries  on  a  sort  of  code  telegraphy  j 
with  the  diver.     He  has  from  time  to  time  to  communicate  with  the  diver 
by  pulhng  the  rope,  and  if  no  answer  is  given  the  diver  must  be  hauled  up 
immediately,  as  he  may  have  gone  off  into  a  fainting  fit,  or,  as  hap^ned 
to  old  Charles  Deauc,  have  dropped  int^  a  comfortable  nap.     The  code  ia 
simple.     One  pull  of  the  life-line  from  the  diver  means  **  all  right ;  "  two 
pulls,  *' send  down  clings/'  (to  attach  to  the  articles  which  are  to  boi 
recovered) ;  three  pulls,  **  send  down  basket ;  "  four  pulls,  **  haul  up  goodff^ 
found.*'      Another  man  is  stationed  at  the  air-pipe,  to  whom  one  pull 
signifies  "all  right;  "  two  pulls,  "  more  air,"  (the  pump  must  then  be 
worked  fastej*) ;  three  pulls,  "  haul  in  the  slack  of  the  pipe  ;  '*  four  pulls, 
<Vhaul  up  diver,"     The  diver  is  provided  with  a  heavy  crowbar  to  lift 
goods  about  with,  and  this  bar,  which  on  the  surface  ia  quite  unwieldy, 
becomes  light  and  manageable  at  a  certain  depth  of  water.     The  divor 
adopts  a  crab-Uke  method  of  walking,  Bince  the  effect  of  his  gomg  stnyght 
ahead  in  dark  water  might  be  to  come  into  coUisiun  with  something  that 
would  break  the  glasses  of  the  helmet. 

The  greatest  depth  to  which  a  diver  can  descend  with  the  present  ^ 
apphances  in  safety  is  about  160  feet,  and  for  this  a  burden  of  one  hundred**' 
weight  mu^t  bo  disposed  about  his  person.     The  average  depth  at  whichl 
he  can  work  comfortably  is  about  ninety  feet,  which  was  near  the  depthl 
at  which  the  operations  upon  thd  Htjtjal  George  wero  conducted.     LkI 
water  firora  sixty  to  seventy  feet  deep,  the  men  can  work  for  two  hours  al^ 
a  time,  coming  up  for  ten  minutes'  rest,  and  doing  a  day's  work  of  six  or 
seven  hours.     An  English  diver  encased  in  one  of  Siebe's  dresses,  went 
down  in  the  Mediterranean  to  a  depth  of  165  feet,  and  remained  there  for 
twenty-five  minutes ;  and  we  have  heard  that  Green,  the  American  diver, 
inspected  a  wreck  in  one  of  the  Canadian  lakes  at  a  depth  of  170  feet ; 
but  his  experience  was  enough  to  convince  him  that  he  could  not  work  o« 
it  without  danger  to  life.   At  this  depth  the  pressure  of  water  on  the  hands^ 
is  50  great  as  to  force  the  blood  to  the  head  and  bring  on  iaintiDg  fitsyi 
trhila  the  requisite  volume  of  air  inside  the  dress  to  resist  the  outside 
pressure  of  Iha  water  is  so  great  that  it  would  speedily  eufibeato  the  diTer. 
Means  have  been  tried  to  obviate  these  di^culties,  but  for  the  prtMut  a 
limit  has  baeo  set  to  the  extent  to  which  man  may  peoetraU  the  secrifts  of 
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the  deep*  An  ingeniotiB  Italian  workman  has  brought  to  this  country 
plans  for  a  sort  of  scole-ormoar  dress  which  would  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  water ;  but  our  submarine  engineers  think  that  this  would  not  ob\'iat6 
the  dLfficulties  arising  from  the  Hmits  placed  to  human  endui'auce. 

Sundry*  inventions  have  been  put  forward  for  supplving  the  divers  with 
an  artificial  Hght ;  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  thej  can  make  out 
what  they  are  doing.  We  have  heard  a  mcfti  say  that  at  a  depth  of  eighty 
feet  he  could  discern  the  bottom  of  the  ship  moored  above  him,  and  as  a 
general  rule  the  men  prefer  to  trust,  like  bliud  men,  to  their  sense  of 
touch.  With  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea»  we  are 
led  to  infer  that  it  is  equable.  In  the  hot  days  of  summer,  the  men 
realize  the  fables  about  the  cool  grottos  of  the  water-nj-mphs ;  while  in 
the  winter  the  diver  is  much  warmer  than  his  friends  on  the  surface.  We 
are  not  aware  that  any  exporimenta  have  been  made  to  determine  this. 

WhitAtablo  is  famous  for  two  things— oysters  and  divers,  who  by  a 
curious  fate  have  been  brought  into  that  conjunction  from  which  they 
started — the  earliest  divers,  as  we  have  seen,  being  divers  for  oysters.  Wlii^n 
the  telegraph  wires  are  flashing  up  to  Lloyd's  the  news  of  wrecks  on  all 
parts  of  our  coasts,  the  agents  of  that  ubiquitous  association  are  busy  in 
aH  the  public-houses  of  the  8outh  Eastern  Hallway's  coaling-station, 
hunting  up  divers  to  be  despatched  on  expeditions  of  salvage.  Shortly 
there  may  be  seen  hasty  packing  of  uncanny- looking  equipments,  and 
hardy- looking,  broad-shouldered  men  making  their  way  to  the  toy-box 
railway- station,  from  whence  they  will  take  flight  to  all  the  great  points 
of  disaster.  These  divers  are  not  usually  trained  to  the  work,  but  are 
drawn  principally  from  the  ranks  of  sailors,  masons,  Bhipboilders,  and 
carpenters.  For  instance,  if  it  were  required  to  repair  the  bottom  of  a 
^p,  a  shipbtiiiding  diver  would  be  selected ;  or  if  to  erect  a  pier  a  mason 
diver  would  be  told  off  to  the  work.  In  special  instances  an  artisan  will 
Decessarily  have  to  be  instructed  in  the  diving  art,  as  for  instance  when  it 
is  required  to  take  to  pieces  and  send  up  the  engines  of  a  ship  that  has 
been  sunk,  A  good  diver  will  earn  about  1^  a  day,  and  wiU  be  in  toler- 
able regular  employment.  This  applies  only  to  the  deep-water  divers  ;  if 
they  are  working  in  shallow  water  the  wages  are  but  from  10*.  to  15#.  a 
day.  The  use  of  the  apparatus  is  nsually  charged  for  separately,  at  the 
rate  of  2^.  or  8/.  per  week.  The  more  adventurous  and  successful  of  the 
divers  are  by  no  means  content  with  mere  weekly  wages,  but  make  spatial 
stipulations  for  extra  risks,  in  which  case  the  remuneration  generally  takes 
the  form  of  a  percentage  upon  the  value  of  whatever  is  recovered.  In  some 
eases,  ui  may  be  supposed,  they  obtain  large  sums  of  money.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  facts  that  the  divers  do  not  usually  constitute  shining  lights  in  teetotal 
Boeieties  (when  at  work,  however,  they  are  eje  ngcesntate  abstemious),  and 
also  that  they  are  exposed  to  great  personal  risks,  they  are  usually  long- 
lived  and  commonly  present  the  appearance,  quite  an  exceptional  appear- 
ance we  may  say,  of  hale  and  hearty  men,  John  Hall,  one  of  th^  •**'^ 
celebrated  of  the  confraternity,  lived  to  eighty ;  and  Whitstable  can 
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moment  prodaea  men  who  may  be  aald  to  liaye  shaken  fiafl  mth  Uioi 
my  tiine  these  fifiy  years. 

Of  the  varioas  works  in  wMdi  such  men  are  employed  it  would  ho 
impossible  to  furmsh  anything  like  a  complete  list.  The  recovery  of  wrecks 
fonns,  or  did  form,  their  principal  occupation,  while  by  the  apphcatioa  of 
a  principle  of  filling  the  holds  of  ships  with  india-rubber  air-bags,  afterwards 
inflated  upon  calculationa  founded  on  those  made  by  Sinclair  the  mathema* 
tician  of  Edinburgh  in  1683,  and  contained  in  his  FropoMJor  Bitoifing  up^ 
a  Ship  of  any  Burden  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea^  they  are  able  actually 
tmM&  Tesaels  bodily  from  the  deep.  The  operations  upon  the  Boyal  Geor^ 
whose  wreck  had  for  more  than  half  a  century  impeded  the  navigation  < 
Portsmouth  Harbour,  and  from  which  the  guns,  &c.  were  recoyered^  the 
TOflsel  being  blown  up,  and  the  pieces  removed  by  the  divers  employed  jor 
some  years»  are  among  the  chief  victories  of  the  diving  art  in  its  modem 
development-  The  immense  amount  of  money  recovered  firom  the  BoiHil 
Charter  by  their  means  has  also  evidenced  their  usefulness.  Even  afUr 
all  hope  of  further  salvage  had  been  abandoned,  a  diver,  upon  hia  own 
venture,  recovered  in  a  short  time  some  800/.  or  400/.  firom  the  ItoftMl 
Charter  wreck.  Of  the  success  of  divers  in  repaiiing  the  bottoms  of  shipe 
we  had  an  instance  at  the  siege  of  Scbastopol,  when  the  Agamefmwn  waa 
fitruck  below  the  water-line,  and  would  huve  had  to  be  docked  ai  Malta 
hut  that  a  diver  went  down  and  repaired  the  injury  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  ship  again  went  into  action.  The  blasting  aud  removing  of  rocks  and 
other  impedimenta  form  also  on  important  part  of  diviug  work.  The  rocka  _ 
are  blasted  by  means  of  chai'gee  of  gUDpowdor  placed  upon  them  in  caniste 
which  are  connected  with  a  voltjuc  battery  worked  from  the  barge  or  ba 
of  operations.  The  proccediugs  of  Mr.  Hicks  at  Menai  Btraitdi  belbw 
re&fred  to^  are  examples  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  mimner  ;  while  the 
deep  entrances  to  the  Birkenhead  North  Docks  and  the  works  in  Port- 
pntriok  Harbour  form  a  striking  testimony  to  the  gtmi  importauea  and 
success  of  such  operations.  In  the  constraction  of  bridges, — notably  those 
of  Westminster  and  the  works  proceeding  at  Blackfriars^ — the  assistance  of 
divers  has  been  found  absolutely  necesnary ;  aud  equaUy  so  iu  the  cognate 
works  upon  piers,  docks,  dock-gates,  harbours,  &c. 

The  Admiralty  have  organized  a  corps  of  divers  nnder  the  superintend* 
eoee  of  their  submarine  engineer,  Mr.  Siebc,  Any  young  A»B*  soame 
who  wish  to  learn  to  divo  are  drafted  off  for  instiuctiun  to  the  EsotlU 
in  Portsmouth  Harbour,  where  thoy  are  instructed  by  Mr*  Williimi 
the  chief  diver  of  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  who  hiia  been  for  twnnty  years  i 
the  service,  and  has  worked  at  a  depth  of  IGO  feet.  When  the  mc^n  iiru 
considered  competeut  they  are  ooomiisaioned  to  some  voeaal — eaeh  veseel 
on  service  carrying  a  diver,  who  is  classed  as  a  petty  officer.  Their 
bosicLeaa  la  to  repair  any  damago  to  the  ship's  bottom^  to  examinfl  th^ 
sorew-propeiler  and  the  cable  if  Ddoesaaty,  and  so  on*  Some  of  the  vewdi 
on  foreign  stations  hate  rendered  eBMntial  service  by  landing  thetf  cqmi  uid 
apparatus  for  the  recovery  of  the  mails  when  an  accident  has  happeasd  lo  a 
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mail-steamer.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  is  now  the  praetiee  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  see  that  a  diver  is  appointed  to  all  the  sea-ports  in  the  kingdom. 

The  old  divers  are  fond  of  recounting  the  glories  of  their  craft,  and  as 
we  have  hefore  noticed,  are  specially  impressed  with  any  information  as  to 
the  fote  of  the  vessels  of  the  Armada.  This  spirit  has  heen  fostered  no 
less  by  the  successes  of  the  ancestor  of  the  Mulgraves  than  by  the  good 
fortune  of  John  Gann  of  Whitstable.  This  old  diver  was  many  years 
since  employed  on  the  Galway  coast,  and  used  to  pass  his  evenings  in  a 
public-house  frequented  by  fishermen.  One  of  these  men  repeating  a 
tradition  which  had  long  existed  in  the  district,  told  Gann  that  one  of  the 
Spanish  vessels  had  been  wrecked  not  fat  from  that  coast,  and  intimated 
that  he  himself  could  point  out  the  spot.  Gann  having  finished  his  special 
job,  made  terms  with  the  fisherman,  and  they  were  both  out  for  many 
weeks  dragging  the  spot  indicated,  for  tjff  traces  of  wreck.  They  were  at 
last  rewiarded  by  coming  upon  obstmctions  with  their  grapnels.  Gann 
brought  out  his  diving-apparatus,  and  sure  enough  the  truth  of  the  tradition 
was  vindicated  by  the  finding  of  a  number  of  dollars,  which  had  origin- 
ally been  packed  in  barrels ;  the  barrels,  however,  had  rotted  away  and 
left  the  gold  stacked  in  barrel-shape.  With  the  money  so  ^recovered,  John 
Gann  built  at  Whitstable,  his  native  place,  a  row  of  houses  which,  to  com- 
memorate the  circumstance,  he  called  Dollar  Bow. 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  in  which  the  sacred  hunger  of  pernicious 
gold  just  escaped  being  satisfied.  A  couple  of  divers  had  been  engaged 
to  bring  up  the  treasure  from  a  Spanish  ship,  and  after  recovering  what 
they  thought  sufficient  for  the  principal  in  the  transaction,  they  determined 
to  do  a  little  business  on  their  own  account.  They  told  him  therefore  that 
all  the  money  had  been  recovered ;  but  he  persuaded  them  to  make  another 
search,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  consent  to  save  appearances.  To  amuse 
themselves,  whOe  they  were,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  amusing  their 
employer,  they — so  runs  the  story — began  to  play  pitch-and-toss  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  vnth  the  coin  still  remaining  in  the  wreck.  One  of  the 
coins  in  the  process  of  tossing  disappeared,  and  after  a  time  the  men  came 
up  and  solemnly  declared  that  nothing  remained  below.  The  employer, 
however,  happening  to  go  behind  one  of  them  discovered  a  coin  sticking  in 
his  belt  or  some  part  of  his  dress.  This  was  the  missing  coin.  Such 
evidence  was  conclusive  against  the  divers.  The  principal  therefore  dis- 
missed them,  obtained  other  divers  and  recovered  a  great  deal  more 
money.  Such  a  story,  it  is  true,  sounds  apocryphal,  but  it  is  told  and 
believed  by  divers. 

Relics  of  the  Royal  George  are  of  course  common  enough  in 
Portsmouth,  but  the  unique  collection  of  curiosities  made  by  Mr.  Siebe, 
who  conducted  the  diving  operations,  are  destined  for  South  Kensington, 
if  they  are  not  already  there.  A  yexatious  but  somewhat  laughable 
incident  transpired  during  the  work  on  the  foundations  of  New 
Westminster  Bridge.  It  is.  said  that  curiosity  was  aroused  by  the 
small  quantity  of  work  done  by  those  who  were  sent  down  in  the  bell,  and 
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it  was  at  last  discovcrod  that  la  pkce  of  working  tlie  mon  used  to  amiig6 
tbemselTes  by  plajing  cards,  and  considered  themselves  much  SLggrieved 
that  the  J  were  not  able  to  smoke.  After  this  the  contractors  had  the  men 
equipped  in  diving-dressed,  which  put  an  end  t<>  card-playing  at  all  events. 
The  divers  too  are  fond  of  relating  the  cases  in  which  large  snms  havo 
been  recovered  from  ships  by  divers  who  have  entered  npon  speculations. 
The  chances  of  salvage  from  the  Bo^d  C/wi?'/<fr  were  sold  for  1,000/., 
while  in  one  of  the  working  days  alone,  a  sum  of  3,000/,  was  recovered. 
The  ultimate  profit  of  that  transaction  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 
The  sums  recovered  by  Mr*  Sicbe  from  the  Columbia,  wrecked  off  Point 
do  Galle  in  1850,  and  by  Mr.  Heinke  from  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
steamer  Mai^ibar,  in  1860  (no  less  than  280»000^  were  recovered  in  thifljj 
otuse),  and  the  recovery  by  John  Gann  of  100,000/*  from  the  Latiy  CharhtU, 
show  how  natural  is  the  spirit  which  leads  the  divor  to  dilate  upon  them. 

The  diver  has  sometimes  sad  duties  to  perform,  as  happened  in  th^i 
ease  of  the  steamship  Dalhcimef  which  was  sunk  near  Dundee  some  years  - 
since.     The  divers  had  in  that  case  to  go  into  the  cabins  and  remove  the 
bodies  of  the  drowned.     Some  were  in  the   attitude   of  prayer,  others, 
appeared  as  th^  were  last  engaged  in  their  impotent  struggle  \^ith  death ;  ^ 
while  the  most  afiecting  sights  of  all  were  those  in  which  children  were 
found  clingii^  appealingly  to  their  parents.    Buch  occurrences  as  a  matter  of 
eourse  are  frequent,  and  constitute  the  least  pleasant  part  of  a  diver's  bnsioess* 
There  are  many  other  stories  current,  some  of  a  pathetic  but  most  of  ai 
comical  nature  :  such,  for  instance,  as  relations  of  fights  with  sharks  and 
dog-fish,  in  which  the  men  had  to  seek  refrige  frt>m  their  enemy  in  the  holds 
of  wrecked  ships;   and  the  tale  told  to  M.  Esquiros  by  the  Plymouth j 
divers,  about  one  of  their  body  who  had  love-passages  with  a  mermaid«  * 
which  of  course  ended  in  the  usual  manner ;  poetical  justice  made  and 
provided  for  such  cases  being  fulfilled  by  the  drowning  of  the  rash  loTor. 

The  number  of  accidents  from  diving  is  SQrpnsingly  small,  so  perfectly 
safe  havo  the  apparatus  aod  arrangements  now  been  made.  One  of  the 
most  tragical  accidents  recorded  was  caused  in  a  singular  manner,  bat  was 
in  no  degree  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  diving- apparatus  itself.  A  divert 
at  work  upon  a  wreck  at  Valparaiso  had  fixed  the  slings  round  a  box 
containing  ingots  of  gold*  In  the  course  of  hauhng  up  the  slings  broko 
and  the  box  of  gold  descended  upon  the  poor  diver,  killing  him  there  and 
then. 
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WnATEVSB  pilgrimages  might  have  been  at  an  earlier  period,  they  were 
anything  but  disagreeable  daring  the  Middle  Ages.  Bit  by  bit  oar 
ancestors  eliminated  harsh  devotion,  and  substitated  amusement,  until 
they  became  the  orthodox  means  of  spending  a  holiday.  Between  the 
tenth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries  they  teemed  with  pleasant  variety, 
crowding  the  highways  with  temporary  devotees  {**  innumerabiHs  multi- 
tudo  coepit  confluere :  ordo  inferiores  plebis,  mediocres,  reges  et  comites, 
pnesules,  mulieres  multsd  nobiles  cum  pauperioribns,**  as  Glaber  hath  it), 
and  tempting  a  great  many  people  to  pass  their  lives  in  wandering  from 
shrine  to  shrine.  And,  considering  the  scenes  through  which  they  wound, 
the  adventures  that  befell,  and  the  benefits  that  Uiey  promised — these 
excursions  had  obviously  sufficient  attraction  to  rouse  the  vagabond  in  the 
steadiest  temperament.  Nor  were  the  varied  characters  and  strange  expe- 
riences of  the  people  they  threw  together  calculated  to  allay  the  disposition. 
Here  was  one  who  had  Imelt  at  Compostella,  there  another  who  had  bathed 
in  the  Jordan,  and  yonder  a  third  who  had  climbed  the  precipices  of 
Sinai.  This  one  had  strained  at  the  oar  in  the  galleys  of  Barbary,  that 
one — like  Sir  John  Mandeville — had  served  some  outlandish  potentate, 
and  their  neighbour,  blue-eyed  and  large  of  limb,  had  wielded  the 
Varangian  axe  at  the  palace-gate  of  Byzantium.  All  these  had  much  to 
tell  that  was  well  worth  listening  to,  and  long  practice  had  enabled  them 
to  deliver  it  with  the  best  efiect.  They  drew  the  long-bow,  indeed, 
without  scruple,  and  enlarged  concerning  magician  and  marvel  until 
wonder*s  self  was  sated.  But  this  was  no  more  than  was  expected. 
Indeed,  they  could  not  otherwise  have  won  a  hearing,  for  our  fathers  were 
too  fond  of  gorgeous  accessories  in  all  things  to  tolerate  even  truth  in 
uncmbellished  form. 

Anything  and  everything,  from  a  scolding  wife  to  homicide,  was  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  pilgrimage.  It  was  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
a  dangerous  enterprise,  and  the  most  approved  form  of  thanksgiving  for 
success  or  escape  from  peril.  The  Lord  of  Joinville  stalked  in  his  shirt 
to  every  shrine  within  twenty  leagues  of  his  castle  previous  to  joining 
St.  Louis  in  one  of  his  disastrous  crusades.  A  pilgrimage  was  the  first 
act  of  Columbus  on  recrossing  the  Atlantic.  Louis  Yll.  got  rid  of  a  bad 
wife  by  means  of  one  such  promenade,  engaged  in  another  out  of  gratitude 
for  getting  a  good  one,  and  undertook  a  series,  distributed  over  twenty- 
eight  years,  to  induce  the  saints  to  provide  him,  as  they  did  at  length, 
with  a  son  and  heir.  Gibbon  hints  that  Peter  the  Hermit  became  a 
pilgrim  in  order  to  escape  from  matrimonj.    A  certain  Guy  of  Crema 
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veat  all  the  way  to  Ararat  to  prtMJiir©  a  piece  of  the  ark  for  his  wife 
to  wear  aa  a  talisman  against  too  great  an  increase  of  family,  Tlie 
cross  of  the  good  thief,  Disma^i  preaerred  by  the  Cypriotes^  was  in 
great  request  among  pious  cut^purses.  Count  Gillibrand,  of  Bpouheimi 
travelled  to  loua  to  entreat  St.  Columba  for  a  fuTourable  issue  to  hi^  feud 
with  bis  neighbour  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  ;  and  a  dame  of  Paria 
trumped  to  Eheims  to  procure  a  epiiitual  lettre -de -cachet  against  her 
husbaud,  who  happened  to  be  a  staunch  Burgundian,  herself  being 
strongly  attached  to  the  oppoeite  party,  in  the  person  of  one  of  ita 
oScers. 

A  troop  of  pilgrims  was  never  wanting  in  comic  materiaU*  It  waa 
always  sure  to  abound  in  flirtation,  fun,  and  frolic,  and  especially  in  eccen- 
tricity ;  and  was,  indeed,  about,  as  queer  a  hotch-potch  of  persons  as  could 
possibly  be  contrived.  The  characters  of  many  were  just  as  odd  aa  their 
motives,  and  the  following,  well  known  in  their  time,  may  be  taken  as 
average  specimens.  Here  plodded  the  merchant  Biewolf,  who  endeavour^ 
by  frequent  pilgrimage  to  atoue  for  his  much-regretted  but  unconquerable 
propensity  to  cheating.  By  his  side  went  the  monk  Bomanujs  of  Erronlt^ 
afflicted;  poor  man,  to  the  annoyance  of  his  brother  monks^  with  inveterate 
kleptomania  as  regarded  their  breeches,  and  who  was,  thei-efore,  condemned 
to  this  species  of  exile  from  his  convent.  And  wherever  the  spirit  of 
mischief  found  amplest  scope,  there  marched  Arlotto  il  Pio\iue,  the  motrt 
celebrated  dioll  and  incomgiblo  vagabond  of  his  age»  the  per  i  f 

more  loose  jests  and  ridiculous  pranks  than  even  Rabelais,  and,  ig 

to  his  countrymen,  the  father  of  ail  the  **  Joe-Millerifims  ''  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  them  from  the  Middle  Ages.  The  following  is  anything 
but  a  fair  sample  of  his  "^facetiffi.''  It  is,  however,  relatealUf  which  is 
much,  and  in  some  degree  characteristic,  which  is  more :  '*  Ask  the 
countrywoman  yonder,"  said  he  one  day  to  a  comrade  when  bewildered 
in  the  outakii'ts  of  Florence.  The  latter  did  so,  and  the  dame  put  down 
her  basket  of  eggs  to  reply.  Just  then  a  blind  beggar  came  stumping 
up  the  narrow  path  at  the  tail  of  his  dog.  Quick  as  a  Napoleon  Mesairo 
Arl5tto  £xed  the  opportunity,  pulled  a  piece  of  pudding  out  of  his  wallet, 
and  dangled  it  enticingly  on  the  farther  side  of  the  basket.  The  cur  of 
coarse  sprastg  at  the  dainty,  regardless  of  oonsequencesi  and  doivn  went 
his  master  amoug  the  eggs. 

And  these  bauds  coutaiued  a  suiEcient  admixture  of  the  tragic  to 
satisfy  the  keenest  lovers  of  sensation*  In  their  skirts  generally  skulked 
one  or  two  like  a  pair  of  noble  Breton  brothers,  who,  for  mAuifotd  mis* 
deeds,  had  been  eondemued  to  wander  in  their  shirlsi  barefoot,  besprinkled 
with  nsheg*  and  heavily  indued,  '*  until  it  should  please  Ood  to  rslsusa 
them  iram  the  burden  of  their  chains.*'  During  lour  years  of  hatd* 
ship  and  penl  tliej  bore  theso  fetters  about  with  them,  from  Monuft 
Ararat  to  Loch  Berg,  until,  in  the  coarse  of  time  and  many  a  w«ary 
march,  the  iron  had  eaten  deeply  into  their  flesh.  At  Last,  when  etcfy 
Ibroign  saint  had  proved  obdumte,  a  coui^trymau  took  ptty  on  tlwir 
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plight,  and  their  ehAiiis  dropped  off  ono  fino  mommg  at  the  tomb  of 
|t.  Marcellinns,  Theg©  imp<?dimenta  did  not  always  betolcen  a  UmUing 
Irtory  and  a  amcere  convermon.  Etou  bo  early  aa  th«)  days  of  Cliarlamagoie 
|ri)  find  tlium  denotmoed  ta,  m  too  maDj  cases,  the  insigoia  of  imposture* 
i  No  doubt  the  palincra  prajod  honrtily  enough  at  the  shrine  when 
ibey  reached  it.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  harassed  the  Baints 
grvermuoh  aa  they  tmdged  aJong.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  good  reason 
for  SQBpeoting  that  songs,  legends,^ — some  broadly  homorons,  some  quaint 
and  marvellous, — atimng  tales  of  individual  adventure,  and  the  notes  of 

*ili6  bagpipe  and  JlutOi  were  the  means  most  frequently  adopted  for  beguiling 
the  way  ;  that  most  of  them  were  very  much  of  the  earth  earthy  so  loug 

I  as  thoy  kept  in  motion ;  and  that  if  by  chance  they  raised  their  eyes  to 
Aven,  it  was  generally ^  like  the  group  described  by  Cervantes,  to  take 
i  at  it  with  the  end  of  a  bottle. 

The  scrip  and  stafT  were  just  as  often  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
eosnmitlLut;  new  sins  as  of  getting  rid  of  old  ones.  A  shrine  was  eon- 
tidered  an  excellent  place  of  assignation^  and  a  pilgrimage  a  choice  means 

^ci  reaching  it  undetected*  The  monkish  writers  greatly  bewail  the 
frenUniee  of  the  practice,  and  take  good  care  to  record  and  enlarge 
upon  the  jadgments  that,  now  and  then,  overtook  the  transgreasors. 
Many  a  eongregation  has  been  edlEed  with  the  Htory  of  Ansered  of  8ap, 
which  told  how  a  certain  dame  agreed  to  meet  that  profligate  youth  in  the 

[eoorse  of  tach  an  excursion — how  she  &iled  io  keep  tryst — how  the 

L  disappointed  swain  returned  to  find  the  cause,  and  how  be  had  his  brains 
dashed  out  for  his  pains  by  another  of  her  wicked  paramours  with  whom 
he  happened  to  surprise  her  ;  and  too  often  have  the  good  fathers  in  their 

\  etfortfl  to  be  graphic  wrapped  the  moral  bo  closely  up  in  the  naughtiness 

I  that  it  became  very  difficult  to  difltingiilsli  it.  Among  other  mischances 
this  bad  habit  was  exceedingly  proMc  of  soiled  reputations.  A  bishop 
of  the  period  writes  as  follows  concerning  our  pilgrim  countrywomen : 
— **PerpttUc»  emm  sunt  civitates  in  Loogobardia  vel  in  Francia  aut  in 
Gallia,  in  qua  non  ait  adultem  vel  meretrbt  generis  Anglorum,  quod 
aeandalum  est  turpitudo  totius  eeclesi^/'  And  the  example  of  Eleanor, 
the  divorced  of  Louis  VII.  and  the  wife  of  Henry  II.,  showed  that  the 
emnt  dames  of  other  lands  were  not  a  whit  more  immaculate.  Koi 
nnl^qiieDtly  an  inconTeniGnt  spouse  was  inveigled  into  pilgrimage  that  the 

I  partner  ltd  at  home  micrht  have  full  scope  for  indulgence  or  elopement, 
iifi  subject  liaa  given  birth  to  innumerable  lays 

I  in  tongue;  and  it  has  furnished  the  annaliste 
with  an  excuse,  sufficiently  plausible,  to  divert  general  attention  from  the 

I  very  deeisive,  but  not  very  creditable,  part  played  by  the  Church  in  the 
eonqQeit  of  Ireland.  The  rape  of  Devorghal,  however*  had  really 
nothing  to  do  mth  that  event ;  for  Macmurchad,  the  perpetrator  of  the 
outrage,  miule  his  peace  with  the  injured  husband  full  sixteou  years  before 
i  Norman  fort  was  planted  on  Irish  soil.  OccaaioinaUy  a  husband  or  wife 
liimed  pilgrim  in  order  to  fasten  an  ugly  chatge  upon  some  nnfmimi«te 
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wight,  and  thus  give  a  coloimng  of  jnstice  to  the  active  malice  of  a  loug- 
meditated  revenge.  Buch  was  the  ongin  of  the  qnarrel  fought  out  in 
1386  in  presence  of  Charles  \J,f  hetween  the  Knight  de  Caronge  and  the 
S(|nire  le  Gris,  The  wife  of  the  former  complained  that  Le  Oris  had 
abu&ed  hor  daring  the  pilgrimage  of  her  husband.  The  accused  denied 
the  charge,  and  the  €^^dence  adduced  in  his  favour  went  far  towards 
proving  it  an  utter  fabrication.  The  lady  swore  positively  that  the  crime 
had  been  perpetrated  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  honr,  and  she 
was  Eiifficiently  circnmstantiol  and  ingeniously  minute  in  detail  to  give 
a  very  plausible  aspect  of  truth  to  her  story.  But  though  Le  Gris  iailed 
to  account  for  himself  at  that  particular  instant,  it  was  shown  that  ho 
was  many  leagues  away  in  attendance  on  his  lord  so  shortly  before  and 
after  that  the  swiftest  horse  could  scarcely  have  traversed  the  distance 
within  the  time*  Nevertheless,  as  the  lady  persisted  in  the  accusation, 
and  had  powerful  friends  at  her  back,  it  was  agreed  that  the  matter  should 
be  decided  in  the  Hsta.  There  was  a  goodly  attendance  at  the  sceDe^  and 
conspicuous  among  the  crowd  appeared  the  prosecutrix  robed  in  black. 
**  The  cause  is  good,*'  was  her  reply  to  the  last  appeal  of  her  husband, 
and  the  fight  began,  Le  Gris  soon  fell  beneath  the  practised  strokes  of 
the  knight ;  but  even  then,  with  his  antagonist's  foot  on  his  breast  and 
his  sword  at  his  throat,  he  continned  to  asseverate  his  innocence.  Do 
Carouge  ran  him  through  and  trailed  his  corpse  by  the  heels  to  the  gibbet, 
according  to  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  spectators,  who  hailed  the  event  as  the  judgment  of 
heaven.  Bat  time,  a  little  later  on,  told  a  very  diJlerent  tale.  The  lady 
being  afflicted  with  an  incurable  and  most  painful  malady,  and  conceiving 
that  her  perjury  had  called  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  confessing  her  crime  and  acknowledging  the  innocence  of  the 
unfortunate  squire. 

But  ft  more  singular  misuse  of  pilgrimage  remains  to  be  told.  There 
are  several  instances  exttiut  of  persons  who  undertook  these  exclusions 
for  the  express  and  only  purpose  of  stealing  relics.  A  certain  knightly 
devotee,  who  went  forth  to  assist  in  transferring  the  remains  of  a  cele* 
brated  saint  to  a  new  and  gorgeous  shrine,  managed  to  convey  a  rib 
into  his  sleeve  during  the  ceremony,  and  to  carry  it  o^  undeteeted. 
And  Stephen,  chanter  to  the  monastery  of  Angers,  trudged  Imrcfoot 
through  the  whole  length  of  France  and  Italy  di  the  way  to  Apuha, 
in  order  to  piu-loin  an  ann  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  miraculoua  power  of 
which  had  brought  much  glory  and  gain  to  the  Abbey  of  Bari,  and  all 
but  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  But  unfortunately  for  him  his  money 
ran  short  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  and  in  trying  to  dispose  of  the 
silver  that  enclosed  the  relic  the  poor  man  was  detected  and  the 
booty  reclaimed.  There  was,  however,  some  little  excuse  for  these  holy 
thieves.  By  this  time  it  had  become  almost  impossible  to  procure  a 
genuine  relic  m  any  other  way ;  for  the  graves  of  martyr  and  saint  had 
been  so  thoroughly  ransacked,  that  not  even  a  toenail  with  any  pretoncA 
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to  occult  power  remained  tmappropriated,  and  the  few  who  endeaToured 
to  procure  these  things  in  the  re^lar  way  of  traffic  invariably  found 
themselves  swindled.  Like  the  Knight  Albert  of  Stein,  for  instance,  who 
employed  a  large  portion  of  his  wealth — the  plunder  of  many  campaigns 
— ^in  purchasing  the  skull  of  Bt.  Anne.  This  he  deposited  with  much 
pomp  in  the  principal  church  of  Rome,  and  received  the  next  morning 
n  small  note  from  his  chapmen »  the  monks  of  Lyons,  apprising  him  that 
he  was  **  done/'  for  the  true  skull  of  Bt.  Anne,  as  they  wrote,  had  never 
once  left  their  possession  and  never  should. 

As  ft  matter  of  course  every  company  of  pilgrims  had  its  sprinkling 
of  loose  characters^  whose  blandishments  were  only  too  successful.  This, 
however,  was  very  natural.  The  conscience,  whose  catalogue  of  sins  was 
80  soon  to  become  a  tabula  ntsa,  could  not  be  expected  to  scruple  much 
about  adding  a  few  more  to  the  list.  Nor  was  the  fact  that  his  old  score 
had  ceased  to  stare  a  man  in  the  face,  at  all  likely  to  deter  him  from 
commencing  to  run  up  a  new  one.  But  these  reprobates  were  not 
altogether  without  their  uses.  The  occasional  conversion  of  one  of  the 
most  abandoned »  at  the  close  of  a  licentious  campaign,  tended  greatly  to 
maintain  the  miraculous  repute  of  the  saint  who  had  interposed  to  effect 
it.  And  though  these  converts  were  something  given  to  backfUdingi  one 
or  two  of  them,  like  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  made  such  progress  in  grace  as 
eventually  rendered  them  good  subjects  for  canonizatioui  enshrinement, 
and  pilgrimage  alao. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  graduate  a  pilgrimage  according  to  inclination  or 
iniquity.  It  might  be  made  as  short  as  a  hunting  mass,  or  as  long  as 
the  ^Hdgard  sei-pent  thut  was  said  to  encircle  the  world.  Cologne  aiid 
CompoBlelln,  Sinai  and  Ararat,  the  more  famous  places  of  resort,  formed 
the  eitreuiities  of  an  enormous  quadrangle,  enclosing  the  Mediterranean ; 
while  fanes  of  lesser  but  still  sufficient  note  were  plentifully  strewn 
between.  In  most  countries  hospitals  were  maintained  at  every  stage  for 
the  aceotnmodaiion  of  the  pilgrim  ;  and  ehlvahry  in  arms  kept  watch  and 
ward  wherever  ho  tvas  in  danger  of  pagan  insult  or  aggression.  For 
him  the  Teutonic  brutherbood  guarded  the  German  forests ;  for  him  the 
knights  of  Santiago  patrolled  the  Moorish  frontier ;  and  for  him  the  galleys 
of  Bt.  John  maintained  ceaseless  and  most  gallant  warfare  with  the 
merciless  rovers  of  the  Mediterranean.  Kings  and  councUs  took  care  of 
his  interests  while  engaged  in  these  holy  excursions,  and  hedged  his 
household  and  estate  from  all  assault.  Debtors  were  forbidden  to  don 
and  enemies  to  assail,  and  the  severest  form  of  excommunicaUan  was 
denounced  against  his  wife  did  she  dare  to  contract  another  marriago 
during  his  absence.  Of  course  there  were  exceptional  places  and  periods 
wherein  pilgrimage  became  unusually  perilous, — as,  for  mstancd,  when 
about  the  middle  of  the  Meenih  century  a  certain  Italian  nobleman 
established  himself  in  a  strong  castle  on  the  road  to  Loretto,  and  amused 
himself  for  some  time  with  robbing  the  male  pilgrims  and  outraging  the 

ten.    But  these  hitches  in  that  pleasant  life  were  few  and  fiur  between* 
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Generally  erpeakiDg  iho  pilgrim  was  a  complete  iHnsbiitiou  of  the  ea^t«m 
proverb,  for,  no  matter  where  he  waa  thrown  into  tho  cvBr- flowing  Kile  of 
pilgrimage,  he  was  protty  sure  to  emerge  with  a  fish  in  hia  month  and  a 
loaf  in  his  hand. 

The  eiUs  of  Bome  prominent  ahrines  were  designated  by  greai  eveots  ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  owed  their  repute  to  the  pOBeeaaioQ  of 
relics.  A  goodly  number  of  theao  relics,  too,  like  Sir  Boyle  Kooho's  bird, 
had  the  faculty  of  gracing  two  places  at  once*  The  holy  stairs — th( 
which  originally  led  to  Pibte'B  judgment  seat — might  be  contemplated 
Bome  as  well  as  at  Bonn*  The  holy  croea  existed  in  a  complete  state 
Constantinople,  and  in  ^agments  all  over  the  world.  One  moniu^tery 
displayed  the  head  of  a  saint,  another  hm  head,  and  a  third  hia  Ij*  m!. 
And  th^re  were  several  examples  of  holy  men  who  were  first  distribuud 
pificomeal  among  forty  or  iifty  different  abbeys,  and  then  were  yet  to  be 
nnmntilated,  tinder  the  guardianship  of  some  nnn  i 

lity.     But  it  was  not  indispensable  that  relics  sb  ■^^ 

iidntly;  it  was  eofficient  if  they  happened  to  be  very  extraordmary. 
ThxiB,  in  one  quarter  might  be  seen  the  plume  of  a  phoenix,  presented  by 
one  of  the  Popes  ;  in  another  the  mark  that  Cain  bore  about  on  hi  a  fore- 
head ;  and  in  a  third  the  tip  of  Lucifer's  tail,  lost  in  conflict  with  a 
Syrian  hermit. 

When  relics  were  not  attainable,  or  were  likely  to  be  oTershadowed  by 
noted  matter  of  the  sort  in  the  neighbourhood,  reeoorso  was  had  to 
picture,  statue,  and  trick,  with  yery  Bubstaotial  results.  Thus,  one  placo 
accumulated  liberal  crowds  by  a  weeping  Madonna ;  another  by  a  crnciiU 
exuding  blood  or  ofl ;  a  third  by  a  figure  which  groaned  j  while  the  good 
fathers  of  Breslau,  more  original  still,  attracted  and  perplexed  their  risitors 
by  a  clever  caning,  which  purported  to  repreflent  **  the  DgtII  wheeling  his 
grandmother  in  a  barrow." 

Nor  were  shrines  sougjit,  saints  invoked,  and  relics  kissed  on  merely 
epiritual  grounds.  For  all  possible  temporal  afflictions— from  a  pei^ilenco 
to  a  plague  of  rats — there  existed  special  remedies ;  and  every  calamity 
sent  forth  crowds  to  profit  by  them.  Bt.  Lambert  was  the  chowrn 
physician  of  tho  epileptic ;  St.  OdiHe  of  the  blind  ;  8t.  Blaise  was  infiiUibb 
in  the  cure  of  sore-throats ;  a  journey  to  the  shrine  of  St,  AppoUonia 
nerer  failed  to  remove  the  toothache ;  and  tho  barrenest  stock  grew 
proMc  of  olive-branches  when  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Jordan. 
But  unquestionably  the  oddest  prayer  ever  made  at  a  shrine  was  that 
of  tl:ie  good  Knight  Ralph,  who  •*  entreated  that  his  body  might  be  over- 
spread with  the  foul  disease  of  leprosy,  so  that  his  soul  might  be  cleansed 
from  sin,"  and  who,  obtaining  his  desire,  died  six  years  afterwards  in  the 
odour  of  sftuetity. 

Tho  mediiDval  pilgrim  believed  as  implicitly  ad  ^lian  or  Pliny  that 
tho  vipers  of  Sicily  could  distinguish  between  legal  and  illegitimato  phil- 
dren  ;  he  looked  upon  Etna  and  Vesuvius  as  the  outlets  of  Pandemoidniii ; 
and  ho  attributed  more  rirtods  to  tho  diamond  than  ever  the  ancients 
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dreamed  of.  According  to  him  that  gem  preserved  the  health  of  its  wearer, 
developed  and  cherished  wit  in  him,  secured  his  trimnph  in  a  good  caase, 
baffled  enchantments,  dispersed  phantoms,  paralysed  wild  beasts,  tamed 
lunatics,  and  grew  moist  in  the  presence  of  poison ;  that  is,  it  displayed 
all  these  admirable  qualities  if  it  had  been  obtained  nncoveted  and 
unpurchased,  as  a  free  gift.  Bat  it  was  in  fcivoiir  of  his  shrine  that  the 
pilgrim  chiefly  delighted  to  expand  his  credulity.  Marvellous  were  the 
things  related  of  those  places.  In  this  respect  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory 
bore  away  the  palm  from  even  the  Virgin's  house  at  Loretto  and  the 
convent  of  Sinai — ^though  the  former  was  transported  through  the  air 
from  Palestine ;  and  though  the  future  head  of  the  latter  house  was  always 
pointed  out  by  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  his  lamp,  and  the  deaths  of  his 
brethren  portended  by  the  mysterious  extinction  of  theirs.  It  appears 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  was  their  disbelief 
in  future  punishment ;  they  would  not  credit  the  existence  of  Tartarus 
unless  they  saw  it.  This  was  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  the  great  mis- 
sionary. At  length  he  received  a  revelation  which  turned  his  perplexity 
to  joy.  He  was  shown  a  cave  in  a  desert  place,  and  informed  that 
whoever  would  spend  a  night  within  its  precincts  should  behold  the 
torments  of  the  wicked  and  the  eiijoyments  of  the  blessed,  and  return 
cleansed  of  all  sin.  Immediately  St.  Patrick  enclosed  the  cave,  built  an 
oratory  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  committed  it  to  the  custody  of  a  com- 
pany of  monks.  Thenceforth,  down  even  to  this  very  hour,  the  place 
became  a  noted  resort  of  pilgrims.  Few,  however,  were  found  daring 
enough  to  penetrate  the  dismal  vault.  Still,  the  feat  was  attempted  on 
rare  occasions,  and  yet  more  rarely  achieved,  for  it  was  fraught  with 
unexampled  terror  and  exceeding  peril.  Conspicuous  among  the  few  who 
ventured  to  explore  its  recesses  and  returned  to  tell  the  tale,  was  the 
knight  Owen.  This  man  had  rendered  his  youth  infamous  by  loose  and 
violent  living ;  but,  awaking  in  time  to  a  fit  sense  of  his  wickedness,  he 
sought  a  bishop,  confessed,  so  far  as  in  him  lay  made  reparation,  and 
entreated  to  be  burdened  with  a  penance  of  suitable  severity.  Accordingly 
the  prelate,  but  with  some  reluctance,  desired  him  to  go  to  the  infernal 
regions,  as  displayed  in  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  and  gave  him  a  letter  to 
facilitate  his  entrance.  Received  by  the  prior,  he  remained  fifteen  days 
in  fasting,  prayer,  and  flagellation,  by  way  of  preface  to  his  undertaking. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  a  solemn  service,  including  the  prayers  for  tho 
dead,  was  recited.  The  monks  then  led  the  knight  to  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  besprinkled  him  plentifully  with  holy  water,  loaded  him  with  good 
wishes,  and  locked  the  wicket  behind  him.  The  knight  crossed  himself, 
and  stepped  boldly  forward,  like  Christian  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.  The  day  faded  behind  him  as  he  went,  until  at  length 
the  passage  opened  upon  a  plain  that  stretched  boundlessly  through  the 
dim  twilight.  Before  him  stood  a  small  chapel — a  roof  supported  by 
pillars ;  he  entered,  and  seated  himself.  In  a  few  minutes,  fifteen  men, 
robed  in  white,  with  newly-shaven  crowns,  marehed  in  and  saluted  him 
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in  the  name  of  ihe  Lord.  The  levudev  then  addressed  hmi^  and  coromended 
hia  resolution,  but  wurned  him  that  ho  would  encounter  much  mk  to  soul 
and  body.  "The  moment  we  leave  you,"  said  he,  "a  multitude  of 
unclean  spirits  will  set  upon  you.  They  will  threaten  you,  torment  you, 
and  leaTe  no  means  untried  to  turn  you  back.  But  as  you  value  your 
Balvation  hero  and  hereafter,  heed  them  not.  Give  way  to  them  but  for 
an  instant,  and  you  are  irretrievably  lost.  Be  firm,  then,  and  cease  not  to 
invoke  the  name  of  the  Lord*  Thus  are  they  to  bo  overcome,  and  thus 
only/'  The  fifteen  then  left  him.  The  knight  collected  all  his  courage, 
and  he  had  full  need  of  it.  A  multitude  of  hideous  demons  thronged  in* 
They  threatened,  they  tempted,  and  finding  him  unshaken  by  these  meana^ 
kindled  a  huge  fire,  flung  him  in,  and  dragged  him  up  and  down  throu^ 
the  blaze  with  iron  hooks.  But  he  called  vigorously  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  flames  had  no  power  to  hurt  him.  Keict  they  dragged 
him  through  a  black  wilderness  to  a  region  of  woo  and  calamity.  It 
was  thronged  with  innumerable  people,  fastened  face  downwards  to  the 
ground  with  red-hot  nailB,  and  tortured  by  howling  fiends.  Again  be 
was  required  to  return.  Ho  refused,  and  the  demons  attempted  to  inflit^ 
upon  him  the  sufierings  that  ho  witnessed.  Thus  he  paased  through 
various  appalliug  scenes  to  that  place  concerning  which  Dante  writes— 
**  All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here."  Thence  he  was  led  to  a 
brt>ad  and  noisome  river — spanned  by  a  lofty,  narrow,  and  slippery 
bridge — **A1  Birat's  arch'*- — which,  in  spite  of  opposing  dcmong^ 
ho  traversed  safely  until  he  reached  the  mansions  of  the  blesaod* 
And  here  we  cannot  help  remarking  that,  graphic  and  precise  as 
they  are  concerning  the  place  of  torment,  the  monks  are  altogether 
vague  when  they  write  of  heaven.  There  is  one  passage,  however,  ui 
this  particular  description,  that  deserves  to  be  preserved: — ** A  my  of 
Hght,  descending  from  God,  lit  up  the  whole  country ;  and  a  sparkle  of 
it  settling  upon  his  head  and  entering  his  body,  the  knight  felt  such  a 
delicious  sweetness  pervade  his  heart  and  frame  that  he  hardly  knew 
whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.'*  Betuming,  he  met  the  fifteen  in  the 
chapel,  and  was  urged  by  them  to  depart  quickly.  **  The  day  is  breoking,** 
said  they ;  **  and  if  the  brethren  find  you  not  at  the  gate,  they  will  con- 
clude that  you  have  been  destroyed  like  so  many  others,  and  abandon  yon 
to  your  fate."  To  avert  this  catastrophe  the  knight  made  haste  and 
reached  the  wicket  just  in  time.  The  monks  received  him  joyfully,  and 
conducted  him  with  thanksgiving  to  the  altar.     There  he  r*  -  1'^ 

another  period  of  fifteen  days,  engaged  in  fervent  prayer;  and  i  hn 

priory  only  for  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

There  were  so  many  of  these  shrines,  and  superstition  attached  so  much 
sanctity  to  ihe  pilgrim  who  had  visited  the  more  famous  of  them,  that  a 
perpetual  inducement  was  held  out  to  vagrancy  and  pilgrimage  to  rise  into 
a  profession.  An  amosing  rover  was  the  professional  pilgrim — and  at 
shrewd  as  he  was  popular.  Brimful  of  song  and  story,  habituatnii  to 
travel,  and  a  sharei  in  many  a  wild  odventurei  thure  was  ao 
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companion  than  the  pftlmer  during  the  long  winter  ovemngs.     His  lore 
was  adapted  to  suit  all  ages  and  every  Tariety  of  tafitt\   He  coiild  discourse 
j      as  eloquently  of  love  and  beanty  as  of  martyr  and  miracle  j  ho  could  troll 
^Bft  UtcIy  ditty  as  well  aa  a  solemn  psalm  ;  and  ho  could  crack  a  joke  as 
^K^adilr  as  ho  could  quote   a  homily.     Ho  possoRsod  quaint  Becjrete,  too, 
^Hraluable  to  housewife  and  farmer^  was  an  eicellent  judge  of  cattle,  and  a 
"veritable  clerk  of  the  weather*     And  his  knowledge  of  the  latest  fashions 
of  lire  and  doublet,  and  the  newest  tricks  at  fence — ^to  say  nothing  of 
ent  scandals — recommended  him  eqnnlly  to  the  maidens  and  yoathai 
f  the  hamlet.     He  was  skilful,  also,   at  compounding  love-potions  and 
fallible   salves  for  broken   beadsi  and  was   an  adept   in  portent  and 
listry.     Ho  wag  as  welcome  to  the  castle  as  to  the  cottage  j    and 
id  as  comfortable  a  comer  by  the  abbey  fire  as  in  the  chimney  nook 
it  the  alehouse.     And  he  was  always  secure  of  a  refngo  ;  for^  ^hen  his 
resources  were  exhausted  in  one   quarter — all   his  stories  told  and  all 
3  attractions  ended- — a   stroll  of  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  would  place  him 
within  a  new  circle,  as  wOUng  to  he  amused  and  instructed  as  the  last. 
1^  Unless,   indeed,   some   inexpressible    inclination  rendered   further   flight 
^■ndispensable.     For  these  wanderers^  with  theur  practised  tongues  and 
^Bt^ady  TV-it,   made  way  only  too  easily  with  the  gentler  sex,  and  very 
^P&equentiy  the  rosy  daughter  elected  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  fasci- 
nating pilgrim.     Nor  was  that  individual  altogether  useless.     He  was 
newspaper  and  the  circulating  library  of  the  day,  besides  being — 
inconscioQsly,   indeed,   and    slowly,   hut   nevertheless   surely— the   dis- 
leminator  of  civilization.     He  made  distant  lands  acquainted »  and  inter- 
ihanged  far  and  wide   the   ideas  of  peoples   otherwise  sundered.     For 
le  was  obliged  of  necessity  to  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  Chiistendom, 
ince  the  principal  shrines — those  which  no  pilgrim  could  dispense  with 
liting — lay   at   its   four   extremities.     To   this  we  owe,   among  other 
ingF,  thai  strange  jumble  of  myth    and   fkblo  which  constitutes   the 
^popular  legends  and   superstitions   of  the    Middle  Ages — those   stories 
wherein  the  doings  of  Djinn,  Gnome,  and  Msnr  are  so  oddly  interwoven  that 
it  is  now  well-nigh  impossible  to  distinguish  in  any  of  them  a  distinct  nation- 

Iftlity.  To  this,  too,  we  owe  the  universal  prevalence  of  that  legend  which 
bepresents  the  favomite  hero  of  every  land,  from  Denmark  to  Dohnatia, 
restrained  in  magic  slumber  until  the  extremity  of  his  country  ah  all  rouse 
pirn  to  a  long  career  of  triumph  ;  for  what  is  it  but  a  ff:>rm  of  that  belief 
to  long  current  in  the  East  concerning  the  incornotion  of  Deity  ? 

Now  and  then  a  bond  jhle  pilgrim — one  who  really  endeavoured  to 
subdue  the  pangs  of  remorse,  and  to  atone  for  enormous  crimes  by  these 
wanderings^ — would  appear  along  the  routes,  appalling  aU  with,  whom 
bo  came  in  contact  with  his  wretched  aspect  and  still  more  miserable 

kitory.     Such  a  one  was  that  Count  of  Anjou,  the  latter  portion  of  whoso 
life  was  one  unending  pilgrimage »     The  perpetrator  of  previously  unheard- 
bf  atrocities — the  murderer  by  every  fearful  means  of  all   his  nearest 
^     relatives^  his  brother  heading  the  list — wherever  lie  wont  he  seemed  to 
VOL.  X\1I. — MO.  102,  %^% 
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see  his  Yictims :  they  haunted  his  path,  they  mt<5mipted  his  prayers, 
they  circled  his  sleepless  pillow,  appearing  to  his  desperate  sight  in  all 
the  terrors  of  their  last  agonies,  wearying  his  eai*  with  theii*  reproaches, 
and  ceaselessly  invoking  yengeance  on  his  head. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  features  of  the  Middle  Ages  waa  their 
wandering  associations  of  penitents.  Famines  and  pestilences  were  ft\(fully 
frequent  in  those  days,  and  destructive  far  beyond  modem  experience. 
Every  eight  or  ten  years  they  came — first  dearth,  and  then  the  pest^witb 
the  utmost  regularity.  And  as  the  people  were  taught  that  these  calamities 
were  the  manifestations  of  heavenly  wrath  provoked  by  sinftil  iDdalgi5noo> 
while  they  were  accustomed  hy  long  hahit  to  resort  to  penance  as  a 
universal  remedy,  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  endeavom-  to  arrest 
their  ravages  by  a  course  of  severe  asceticism.  During  the  continuance 
^of  these  plagues,  therefore,  penance  beciime  a  mania,  and  fraternities 
were  estabhshed  for  ite  better  practice .  Thus  every  few  years  a  vast  mass 
of  people  would  suddenly  appear  in  motiaii  £rom  shrine  to  shrine,  prnying 
and  mortifving  as  they  went,  and  gathering  recruits  at  every  step.  And 
after  exciting  tmivorsfll  iatorcst,  the  bond  would  dissolve  as  suddenly  as  it 
,had  assembled.  These  companies  were  veiy  numerous,  counted,  indeed, 
by  hundreds ;  but  every  one  of  them  had  its  features  etrongly  stamped 
with  individuality.  Some  admitted  only  the  poor,  others  were  limited  to 
males,  and  one  or  two  were  formed  exclusively  of  children-  Now  and 
again,  too,  brotherhoods  arose  which  opened  their  ranks  to  those  only 
who  professed  pecuHar  opinions.  The  great  majority,  indeed,  were  ^ee 
to  all  Christians  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  rank,  or  opinion ;  but 
every  one  of  them  hiid  some  peculiarity  of  discipline  that  rendered  it 
Etrikingly  imique.  While  the  greater  number  of  these  Bingular  congre- 
c^iitions  excited  a  merely  temporary  interest,  a  few  survived  for  years,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  more  popular  were  reproduced  again  and  a^uin,  down 
almost  to  our  own  time. 


One  day — we  write  of  the  dawn  of  the  fifteenth  century — a  countless 
multitude  was  seen  descending  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  into  Italy*  AVhenee 
it  came  or  how  it  had  originated  were  mysteries.  It  might  have  sprung 
.  :  Tilete  from  the  glaciers  for  all  that  could  be  told;  and  its  spectral 
I  rruraoco  by  no  means  tended  to  diminish  the  imiveri^rd  amusement.  A 
white  shroud  was  wrapped,  from  forehead  to  heel,  round  every  mau^ber 
of  the  ho^t,  and  concealed  them  alike  from  their  comrades  and  the  outward 
world.  Some  paces  in  front  of  tliis  living  avalanche  sU\lked  the  kadt^r* 
ill  rimilar  attire,  rearing,  by  way  of  banner,  a  lofty  crucifix  on  ]  i  r- 

Wiio  or  what  he  was  none  knew— name,  countiy,  and  profi'^  all 

things  he  remains  to  this  hour  as  much  an  enigma  as  the  **  maa  m  tbo 
iron  mask.*'  Concerning  one  thing,  however,  there  could  be  no  mietake ; 
for  the  time  being  bo  wiws  a  mighty  power.  His  fi^nr*>  wna  commaiidllDV, 
bis  voice  sonorous,  and  Ids  eloquouoo  per  Kow  ih^ 

.maUitnde  paused  to  hear  hid  impassioned  ..  1  ;inoLi  i!hn 
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[maicli  waa  rosTuned  to  Ibo  meUxlTr  of  hymns,  which,  pealing  from  Un 
I  thousand  ionguesi  rollod  through  the  woods  and  fields  Uko  thunder 
'  Boilened  down  to  mrmc,  and  exorci^d  an  irresistible  powor  over  iho 
sj-mpathics  of  the  hcai-ers.  Grand  as  they  are  at  all  times,  never  were  the 
**  Pies  If  IB  "  and  the  **  Stabat  Mater  "  ao  expressive.  As  it  was  merely 
.reqoisita  to  accompany  fliis  attracliTe  band  for  a  very  limited  penodj 
in  order  to  share  the  benefits  that  attache d  to  its  sanctity,  it  soon  became 
very  popular.  Knights,  nobles,  and  conrtly  dames  thronged  to  swell  its 
ranks,  and  a  cardinal  led  the  march  from  Florence  to  Rome.  At  length  the 
leader  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  Pope,  wss  seized,  and  committed 
to  the  flames.  Excommunication  and  civil  enactments  were  levelled  at 
his  followers  in  all  <Urcctions — the  first  Parliament  of  Henry  IV.  passing 
an  Act  against  them^ — and  the  White  Brethren  dispersed  for  ever* 

The  antunm  of  1316  saw  something  quite  as  strange.  Louis  Ilatin 
declared  war  with  Flanders,  raised  an  army,  and  advanced  towards  the 
fi^ontiers.  His  march,  however,  was  stayed  by  a  succession  of  hea^y  rains, 
which  spoilt  his  stores  and  spread  sickness  through  his  ranks.  Being 
thus  compelled  to  return  to  the  capital,  the  disease  was  communicated  by 
the  troops  to  the  citizens  of  PariE,  and  soon  became  tembly  \irulcnt.  To 
propitiate  thd  saints  a  series  of  processions  was  organized,  and  for  several 
weeks  the  streets  were  paraded  daily  by  an  enormous  throng.  In  front 
marched  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  capital,  plontifuUy  provided  with  banners, 
crosses,  reUes,  and  aU  the  other  paraphernalia  of  superstition.  Then 
followed  the  court  and  its  great  officers.  And  l^ehind  them  trooped  a  long 
array  of  both  sexes  and  every  rank,  **  in  puris  naturalihits  ;  ''  while  such 
of  the  populace  as  could  not  muster  suJficient  faith  or  impudence,  as  the 
case  might  be,  to  join  the  naked  band,  formed  a  zone  around  it,  and  added 
their  portion  to  the  universal  prayer.  Nor  were  these  scones  confined  to 
Paris — they  accompanied  the  disease  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.  These  fircaks,  like  many  others  of  the  same  period,  and  several  of 
much  later  date,  were  always  justified  by  bishopg,  anabaptists,  and 
pmitans,  with  Scriptural  argumejita. 

In  1251  all  France  wag  dismayed  by  fearful  news  from  Egypt.  Its 
crusading  army  had  been  deefjpoyed,  and  King  Louis  and  sucli  of  his 
nobles  as  survived  were  captives  in  the  handa  of  the  infidel.  At  this 
junetmre  a  Hunganan  preacher  made  his  appearance.  Ho  traversed  the 
country  in  all  directions,  denonncLOg  the  abominable  pride  and  luxury 
of  tlie  nubles  as  the  canse  of  the  disaster.  '*  Such  hands  as  theirs,"  he 
cried,  **can  never  wrest  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  grasp  of  the 
miscreants*  That  honour  the  Virgin  resei-vea  for  the  poor  and  tho  lowly. 
And  here,**  be  added,  rahung  a  hmid  kopt  always  tightly  clenched,  **here 
I  bear  the  summons,  writtwi  by  her  own  fingers »  and  carried  down  to  ma 
from  heaven  by  an  angel,  which  calls  upon  the  ploughman  and  tho 
shepherd  fo  rm  fnrtli  nml  work  tho  doUverajico  oT  the  sacred  soil.*'     A 
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hundred  tliouBood  of  the  lowest  class  80on  gathor<3d  round  his  poonoii* 
In  the  midst  of  such  a  mass  the  Hvingarian  waxed  stiO  holder.  Hitherto 
ho  had  spared  the  clergy  ;  but  frum  thut  time  forth  his  diatribes  against 
sensuality  fell  far  more  frequently  among  them  than  among  the  uohleB. 
And,  assaiUng  the  system  as  wt41  as  the  ministers — -smiting  full  at  the 
root  as  well  as  at  the  branches — he  pom-od  forth  the  most  extravagant 
and  lovelling  doctrines*  Kor  was  his  the  only  voice  that  indulged  in 
these  i-ude  philippics.  Scores  upon  scores  of  his  followers  emulated  his 
example,  momited  the  stump  in  all  quarters,  and  eiied  just  as  fiercely 
and  eflecUTely  against  their  temporal  and  spiritual  superiors.  Aiid  their 
practices  were  just  as  mischievous  as  their  precepts*  They  wei'e  religious 
and  vtry  ceremonious  in  their  way ;  but  neither  their  ethics  nor  their 
rites  were  exactly  such  as  honesty  could  always  approve  of.  They 
displayed,  indeed,  like  many  other  fanatics  and  one  or  two  reformers, 
a  remarkable  faculty  for  performing  the  works  of  Satan  in  the  name 
of  divinity.  Some  of  them  contracted  very  disoi-derly  morringos,  more 
of  them  dispensed  with  the  ceremony  altogether,  and  the  i^hole  body, 
forsaking  their  occupations,  lived  and  enjoyed  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  those  poor  misled  creatures  who  stiU  remained  in  **  the  gall  of  bitter- 
ness." The  clergy  were  furious,  and  well  they  might  be  ;  but  they  were 
altogether  powerless,  for  the  strength  of  the  nobles  was  otherwise 
employed,  and  the  middle -classes,  such  of  them  at  least  as  had  enfiered 
nothing  from  the  Pastoureaux,  had  no  objection  at  all  to  see  the  vices  of 
their  spiritual  pastors  and  masters  receive  a  httle  well- deserved  civstiga- 
Uon.  One  or  two  of  the  priests  ventuied  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Pastoureaux^  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  neutiaUze  the  effects  of  their 
indanmiatory  harangues  ;  but  they  had  good  reason  to  regret  their  foUy* 
for  the  moment  they  were  recognized  they  were  set  upon  and  beaten 
without  mercy.  On  the  festival  of  St.  Barnabas  the  Pastoureaux  entered 
Orleans,  a  city  that  regarded  them  with  peculiar  favour,  in  solemn  pro* 
cession.  Having  circled  the  town  with  all  the  pomp  and  oircumbtance 
in  which  such  rabblements  dehght,  drums  beating,  colours  6ying,  they 
gathered  in  groups  round  their  favourite  orators.  A  scholar  beloogiDg  to 
the  university  interrupted  one  of  these  spouters,  and  denounced  him  to 
Ills  face,  and,  what  the  speaker  thought  very  much  more  about,  to  the 
faces  of  his  auditors,  as  **  a  liar,  a  reprobate,  a  hypocrite,  and  a  hero  tic," 
These  epithets,  pretty  ..as  they  were,  could  not  stand  comparison  for  an 
instant  with  those  the  Pastoureaux  applied  hourly  to  **the  bloated  bishops 
and  so mething-or- other  aristocracy."  But  such  a  triEing  consideration  as 
that  could  not  be  expected  to  sway  an  excited  mob,  and  so  they  sot  upon 
the  student  and  tore  him  to  shreds  in  less  than  five  minntes.  They  next 
made  a  rutdi  at  the  tmiversity,  beat  all  the  students  that  came  in  tlieir 
way,  burnt  the  hbrary,  and  massacred  fivu-and- twenty  priests  out  of 
hand.  For  a  few  hours  they  carried  all  before  them,  and  mob  law,  with 
aU  itg  amenities^  reigned  supreme.  But  a  reaction  soon  set  in.  The 
Orleans  outrage  inflict<fd  a  death-blow  on  the  gathering  of  the  PafitovTMiui* 
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Respectability  withdrew  its  patronage — ^in  fact,  became  positively  and 
unequivocally  hostile  ;  and,  appalled  at  their  handiwork,  the  Pastoureaux 
retreated  in  haste  to  the  lields,  split  up  into  factions,  struck  their  tents, 
packed  up  their  goods,  and  other  people's  too— for  this  kind  of  reformer 
dehghts  much  in  spoiling  the  Egyptians  —  and  departed  in  different 
directions.  At  first  they  maintained  something  like  an  orderly  march, 
but  their  steps  quickened  by  degrees  as  the  troops,  which  a  vacillating 
government  at  last  mustered  courage  to  let  loose,  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 
One  body,  headed  by  the  Hungarian,  made  its  way  to  Bourges.  There  the 
leader  announced  that,  on  a  certain  day,  he  would  perform,  not  one,  but  ^ 
many  miracles  !  A  great  crowd  gathered  to  witness  the  marvels,  and,  as 
the  operator  failed  to  keep  his  promise,  they  comforted  themselves  for  the 
disappointment  by  knocking  him  on  the  head.  Another  leader  escaped 
to  England  with  a  small  number  of  followers,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  people  of  Shoreham.  Of  the  remainder,  a  good  many  escaped  by 
resuming  their  former  employments.  Enough,  however,  were  slaughtered 
and  gibbeted  to  sicken  the  travellers  for  many  a  month  with  their  un- 
buried  carcases.  But  the  animating  spirit  was  not  yet  extinguished.  It 
smouldered  on  for  seventy  years,  and  then,  in  1820,  burst  forth  in  even 
a  fiercer  flame.  On  this  occasion,  two  apostate  priests,  taking  up  the 
text  of  the  Hungarian,  gathered  similar  hordes  around  them.  These  mobs 
encamped  in  the  centre  of  France,  helped  themselves  by  force  to  whatever 
they  wanted,  and  sent  out  numerous  missionaries  to  rouse  all  their 
brethren  to  a  similar  course.  Some  of  these  gentry  bemg  imprisoned  by  the 
authorities  of  Paris,  a  large  body  of  the  Pastoureaux  marched  on  the  capital, 
gained  an  entrance,  broke  open  the  prisons,  and  released  their  deputies. 
Then  directing  their  course  southward,  wherever  they  came,  they  hunted 
up  and  massacred  the  Jews,  slaying  them  with  such  hideous  tortures  that 
500  of  these  people — ^who  with  their  families  and  their  property  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  royal  castle  of  Yerdun — ^finding  the  fortress  too  weak 
to  defend  them,  actually  flung  their  children  from  the  battlements,  and 
then  slaughtered  each  other,  in  preference  to  falling  alive  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pastoureaux.  But  the  course  of  these  fanatics  was  nearly  run. 
The  Pope  excommunicated  them  ;  and,  becoming  involved  m  the  marshes 
of  Lignes-Mortes,  they  were  there  hemmed  in  by  the  troops  until  the 
greater  portion  of  them  perished  miserably  by  £unine  and  disease.  Of 
the  remainder,  a  very  few  were  allowed  to  escape ;  but  so  many  were 
hanged  that  **  the  trees  were  split  with  the  weight  of  their  bodies." 

In  the  summer  of  1218  a  boy  was  noticed  wandering  from  town  to 
town  in  France.  His  hand  was  never  stretched  out  for  alms,  nor  his 
voice  subdued  into  the  beggar's  whine.  He  belonged  not  to  the  tribe  of 
vagrant  students,  and  still  less  to  that  of  the  mountebank  or  the  pecaroon. 
Neither  did  he  carry  either  of  those  universal  passports — ^the  palmer's 
staff,  or  the  gleeman's  cithara.  Unlike  each  and  all  of  these,  his  mien 
was  saintly  and  his  conduct  irreproachable.      Wherever  he  went  he 
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chanted  the  worda,  **  Lord  Jesus,  give  us  back  iha  Holy  Cross !  " 
only  to  indulge  in  fervent  prayer.  In  a  little  time  he  was  aniTerBmny 
ivered  ns  the  messenger  of  heaven,  and  happy  was  that  honae  este^ioed 
berein  ho  deigned  to  take  up  bis  lodging.  But  soon  aLinn  began  to 
permeate  and  deepen  the  awe  witli  which  hfi  was  everyi^horo  regardad. 
And  truly  the  efieot  of  his  example  was  appalling.  AU  at  once  a  atraai^ 
infatuation  seized  on  all  the  boys  of  the  same  age*  No  sooner  vaa  hk 
voice  heiurd  in  any  town  or  hamlet^  than  out  they  poured^  must^iied  i&  liia 
ti-ftck,  and  accompanied  Uim  bHndlj  whithersoever  it  pleased  him  to  iliraiti 
bis  course.  Bolts  and  bars  were  useless  to  restrain  them ;  tears 
prayers  to  turn  them  fi^om  their  purpose.  They  hastened  to  qmt  fat 
mother,  borne,  everything  that  wa£  dearesti  to  follow  this  strange  \ 
and  chant  with  him,  **  Lord  JefinSf  give  us  back  the  Holy  Cross  I  "  Thof 
came  to  him  by  twenties,  by  hundreds,  by  thousands*  Every  dar  ftdt!c4 
to  the  throng,  untU  at  IcDgth  no  city  would  consent  io  roooire  tl  ia 

its  walls.  Having  gathered  this  great  host,  he  directed  its  inaic^.  ...  .«\li 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Himselt'  led  the  way  rechuiiig  in  a  efaanol 
lined  with  cloaks.   After  him  pressed  thecoimtless  thr         '  '    rd 

Jeaus,  give  us  back  the  Holy  Cross."   And  every  instiJi  ,  ja 

weaker  to  death,  as  they  strug^ed  lor  the  place  nearest  to  tUeir  leader' a 
caff  for  he  among  them  was  envied  exceedingly  who  could  toudi  hii!  perBOli 
or  gather  a  thiead  from  bis  robe*  In  the  end  the  ^vhole  of  them  pmdwd 
on  the  land  or  in  the  sea. 


Even  more  sbgular  were  the  dancers,  who  &iBt  attracted  alteniioa  at 
Aix-la-Chapelio  in  1378.  A  set  of  ragged  wanderers  were  these  wlio 
made  beggary  an  article  of  foith^  and  who  signalized  themselves  bj«xl(iai(0 
dissent  from  the  Church,  and  contempt  for  ita  organization.  Thoy  admillMl 
only  the  initiated  to  their  private  assemblies,  which  were  held  at  iMgbt  ia 
secret  places^  Mid  where  it  was  said  they  practised  the  greatesi  abomiiia* 
tions.  Wandering  about  in  bands  of  thirty  or  forty,  their  {irofbsfiqBial 
poveily,  their  impassioned  eamestnoss,  their  frantic  rites,  and  Ibeir  ooo* 
tempt  for  persecution,  gave  them  extraordinary  power.  WhereTcr  th«y 
appeared  their  singular  aspect  and  still  more  singular  reputation  attracted 
multitudet  of  speciaiors ;  and  a  crowd  waa  all  they  re<juired  to  go  tliroagk 
their  singular  perfonuftncos.     In  those  Buperstl^  \Ma  als&oat 

impofisible  to  witaeaa  their  furious  motions  and  li^  a'A  s^l^fekl 

— motions  of  worship  and  shrieks  of  prayer,  veritable  attcTi  jl 

heaven  by  storm — without  being  infected  by  the  miuua.  Inur*  ^  .i.^ir 
aauu&ple  was  as  oontainillis  as  tho  plafopue,  and  ocjuiklly  droadfid.  If  me  an 
to  credit  tl-  iitdisU 

in  tiew  it  V.  iirfni* 

ing  these  dancers — ^no  rank,  no  profession,  do  plaee  wan  exempt  frt 
contagion.     WhcrcvCT  it  found  hnmaa  life  and  Deiriifi,  U.        '        t^ik-i 
dominion.  Every whofa  the  danoarB  bee&me  at  will  the  eoL:  nthiMkt 

multitndo.    And  the  disjointed  ramgi  of  th«fle  parosjntna  wcr»  | 
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regarded  as  prophetic.  Nor  did  the  mania  depart  with  the  vagabonds 
viho  brought  it.  Wherever  the  excitement  had  once  fastened  it  never 
relaxed  its  hold.  In  vain  was  the  axe  plied  on  these  enthusiasts  and  the 
gibbet  loaded  with  their  bodies.  They  disappeared  only  when  Europe 
became  satiated  with  their  extravagance. 

But  unquestionably  the  strangest  of  aU  these  itinerants  of  faith  were 
the  gloomy  flagellants ;  and,  oddly  enough,  they  were  also  the  most 
tenacious  of  existence.  A  singularly  impressive  picture  they  present — 
more  like  a  dismal  vision  of  dreamland  than  a  gathering  of  human  life 
— a  sable  host  in  ceaseless  march — each  phantom's  shoulder  bare,  the 
loft  hand  bearing  a  little  wooden  cross,  and  the  right  a  whip,  so  well 
applied  that  the  dust  in  the  track  of  the  long  procession  was  dimpled 
with  its  blood.  Groans,  shrieks,  and  wild  ejaculations  rose  multitu- 
dinous, and  enveloped  the  march  with  a  deep  dread  sound,  like  the 
dash  of  the  agitated  sea.  Wherever  that  sound  alarmed  the  car — in 
the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  through  the  German  forests,  across  the 
fields  of  France — ^those  who  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  fled  or  hid 
themselves.  For  the  penitential  torrent  absorbed  all  who  happened  to 
cross  its  course.  No  matter  who  they  were  nor  how  employed — ^no  matter 
bow  pressed  nor  how  expected — there  was  no  escape  for  any.  Resistance 
was  in  vain,  remonstrance  unheeded.  Here  the  dreaiy  fsmatics  surprised 
a  troop  of  beggars,  there  a  band  of  hunters,  yonder  a  company  of  traders 
or  a  bridal  gi'oup ;  and,  under  penalty  of  having  the  flesh  flogged  flx)m  their 
bones,  forced  them  to  become  flagellants,  until  they  were  released  by 
reaching  the  next  celebrated  shrine — ^Loretto,  it  might  be,  or  Cologne,  or 
Hheims.  History  first  notices  the  flagellants  in  1260,  when  the  Crusades 
began  to  flag.  They  reappeared  again  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  for 
ten  years  perambulated  and  agitated  Europe.  This  was  their  palmy  day, 
and  it  was  also  the  one  in  which  they  encountered  most  opposition  from 
pope  and  prince,  particularly  in  Germany,  where,  for  the  time,  they  were 
put  down  by  the  Teutonic  knights.  In  1851,  these  warriors  mustered, 
and  having  well  prepared  themselves  for  the  task,  by  festing  and  prayer, 
they  set  upon  a  body  of  the  flagellants  in  full  march,  massacred  thousands 
of  them  on  the  spot,  and  compelled  the  multitude  of  their  captives  to 
be  rebaptized.  The  flagellants  made  their  last  appearance  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Henry  HI.  attempted  to  render 
them  fashionable.  As  a  flagellant  he  paraded  the  streets  of  Paris  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  attended  by  the  dames  and  gallants  of  his  court,  and 
followed  by  a  long  array  of  rabble,  all  plying  the  whip  and  all  suitably 
apparelled — ^not  a  few,  as  in  the  days  of  Louis  Hutin — ^the  king  being 
conspicuous  by  a  wreath  of  skulls  twined  round  his  waist.  But  enthu- 
siasm being  the  life  of  these  brotherhoods,  they  speedily  died  out  when 
adopted  by  frivolity. 
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Antah,  Match  10. 
The  public  arc  kept  so  thoroughly  infonnod  by  the  despatches  of  the 
authorities,  and  by  the  letters  of  the  speciid  correspondents,  as  to  the 
general  progress  of  this  expedition,  and  the  main  features  of  the  people 
and  country  through  which  we  are  passing,  that  any  details  upon  thesej 
Bubjects  would  appear  to  bo  ^uite  superfluous.     But  there  is  one  phase  ofi 
the  expedition,  and  that  a  very  importaiit  one  to  those  engaged  in  it^ 
Avliich  has  been  hitherto  but  Uttle  touched  upon*     I  mean   the  actual 
routine  of  camp  hfe,  the  food  we  cat,  and  the  way  we  live.     It  is  my 
intention,  therefore,  in  this   article,   while  speaking  of  the   expedition 
generally,  to  endeavour  to  keep  that  ground  more  strongly  than  any  othef  1 
in  Tiew.     Let  me  first  depict  the  tent  I  am  writing  in,  one  of  the  ordinary 
English  military  tents  of  bell  shape*     Our  party  is   three  in  number,^ 
known  by  the  ^ohrtqueU  of  the  "  Dra}inan,*'  so  calJed  from  his  generalj 
build  and  especial  development  of  leg ;  **  the  Jockey,"  or  **  Lightweight,'* 
of  about  half  the  weight  of  the  preceding  occupant ;  and  the  "  Professor," 
so  called  from  a  charming  egotism,  peculiar  to  himself,  of  expressing 
himself  in  an  ^  caihcdrd  manner  upon  every  imaginable  point.     Three  i 
a  bell-tent  is  very  close  work.     Fortunately,  two  of  us  sleep  upon 
groimd,  the  third  enjoying  the  luiuiy  of  a  portable  bedstead.     Boxc 
form   our  chairs   and  tables*      One   revolver,   and  a   looking-glass,   a' 
thoroughly  useless  ai-ticlo  in  this  tent,  hang  from  the  central  pole,  and, 
as  the  wind  is  blowing  shaqjlv,  the  whole  fabric  keeps  up  a  confused 
flapping  and  roaring,  which  renders  conversation  almost  an  impossibility.  J 
The  tent  is  in  comparative  darkness,  as  candles  are  very  precious,  and  I 
have  the  only  one  alight  stuck  in  a  bottle  upon  the  ground  beside  me  ;^ 
and  all  three  men  are  smoking  with  great  steadiness*     The  party  present 
have  nicfised  together  since  wo  landed  at  Zoula,  more  than  two  mont 
ago  ;  but  it  is  only  hitely  that  we  have  been  three  in  a  tent.     But  to  begin*^ 
at  Zoula,     It  was  early  in  December  when  wo  landed,  and  the  dead  and 
dying  mules  and  camels  were  horrible   to  see — and  worse   than   that, . 
dense  clouds  of  sand  enveloped  everything;  and  a  hundred  or  so  of  ti-nta^' 
and  some  piles  of  commissariat  sturcs,  were  the  sole  prccursoi^  of  \^hat 
was  to  be  in  a  short  time  a  large  canvas  town.     It  cei-tainly  was  a  wrench 
to  leave  our  comfortable  and  well-zippointed  transport,  and  to  land  Qpon 
that  shifting  sand  desert.     However,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  and,  with 
mu  band  playing,  and  the  men  cLet- ring  as  wo   kft  the  ship's  sitlc,  wc 
landed  a8  gaily  as  if  wo  were  entering  a  favourite  gairison  town.     We  had 
Leiwd  60  much  of  Zoula,  and  what  hud  been  done  there,  that  I  think  w« 
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\rere  almost  as  surprised  at  seeing  only  a  few  tents,  a  conple  of  dozen  at 
the  most,  scattered  abont,  with  no  native  huts  or  sign  of  habitation,  as 
was  young  Martin  Ghuzzlewit  when  he  found  what  the  thriving  town  of 
Eden  was  in  reality.  But  for  the  next  hour  or  two  wo  were  too  busy 
seeing  our  own  and  the  men's  tents  pitched  to  think  about  the  country. 
When  this  was  done,  and  our  duties  all  over,  we  strolled  out  together  to 
inspect  our  new  land  of  promise.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
sense  of  smell  or  sight  were  most  offended.  We  arrived  there  at  the  worst 
time,  and  dying  and  dead  mules  and  camels  were  met  with  everywhere. 
The  scenes  were  frightful — worst  of  all  by  the  waterside.  Here  half- 
'  maddened  mules  would  rush  into  the  sea  and  drink,  and  then  stagger 
back  to  die  in  the  low  scrub.  By  the  edge  of  the  sea  were  camels  dead 
and  dying,  camels  picked  clean  by  vultures,  camels  half  buried,  camels 
which  ought  to  have  been  buried  days  before.  Farther  out  in  the  sea 
were  objects  which  looked  like  huge  birds,  but  which  were  camels  lying 
down  in  the  shallow  water.  Here  tiiey  had  been  lowered  from  the  native 
dacs  in  which  they  had  come  from  Aden ;  and  here  very  many  died,  either 
from  pure  weakness  or  drowned  by  the  tide  when  it  rose.  In  among  the 
bushes  other  camels  were  lying — living  skeletons.  They  had  struggled  to 
shore,  and  there  they  had  sunk  down,  feebly  cropping  the  scanty  leaves 
within  reach.  It  was  so  horrible  that  we  could  talk  but  little.  Then — 
for  it  was  just  watering  time — ^we  went  to  the  troughs — miserable-looking 
things — at  which  five  or  six  animals  at  most  could  be  watered.  There  was 
a  guard  to  preserve  order,  but  order  could  not  have  been  kept  by  ten  times 
as  many  men.*  There  were  hundreds  of  transport  animals,  with  one  driver 
to  each  four  or  five  of  them.  But  what  could  one  driver  do  with  five 
half-mad  animals  ?  They  struggled,  they  kicked,  they  bit,  they  fought 
like  wild  beasts  for  a  drink  of  the  precious  water  for  which  they  were 
dying.  Besides  these  led  animals  were  numerous  other  waifs,  which, 
having  broken  their  head-ropes,  had  gone  out  on  the  plain  to  seek  a  living 
on  their  own  account.  For  these  there  was  no  water.  They  were  beaten 
ofif.  Most  of  them,  after  a  repulse  or  two,  submitted  to  tiieir  fate,  and 
went  off  to  die ;  others  fought  for  their  Hves,  cleared  a  way  to  the  trough 
with  heels  and  teeth,  and  drank  regardless  of  the  blows  showered  on  them. 
It  was  the  most  painful  sight  I  ever  witnessed  in  my  life.  We  went  back 
to  our  tent  to  cat  our  dinner  in  silence,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
meat  was  hard  as  leather,  and  full  of  grit ;  and  then,  lighting  pipes  and 
cigars,  our  indignation  found  words. 

**  By  Jove,"  the  Drayman  said,  ''  if  I  knew  who  was  responsible  for  all 
this,  I  should  be  inclined  to  horsewhip  him  to  the  last  inch  of  his  wretched 
life,  even  if  I  were  dismissed  the  service  five  minutes  afterwards." 

**  My  dear  fellow,"  the  Jockey  said  mildly — he  has  a  hateful  way  of 
being  sarcastic  at  times — "  you  are  threatening  a  non-existent  personage. 
We  are  in  the  blame.  No  one  will  be  blamed.  Every  one  has  done  his 
duty  in  an  exemplary  way.  Some  little  conflict  of  departments  has 
occurred,  and  a  few  animals  suffer.     Yoila  tout." 
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*»  Nonsense  I  "  the  Drayman  saiJ,  Rngrily.  **  Thia  is  not  an  ordmary 
case.  Borne  one  mn&t  bo  to  blame,  some  one  must  be  niado  to  suffer  for 
the  torture  his  gross  neglect  has  inflicted  on  these  poor  brutes," 

**  Mr  dear  fellow,"  Lightweight  replied »  **  you  take  8uch  a  hasty  Tiew 
of  things!     The  public  does  not  sufier  torture,  and  takes  no  of 

feelings*     If  you  had  said  the  pubhc  will  demand  a  btrict  b  a 

into  the  pecuniary  iosg  consequent  on  the  4eath  of  so  great  a  nmnher  of 
animalB,  you  might  perhaps  bo  nearer  ^e  mark*     But  who  is  be  f  " 

"  Tha  commanding  officer,  to  begin  with,'*  the  Drayman  said. 

•*  Who  is  the  commianding  offictr  ? ''  the  Jockey  asked,  **I  mean 
who  was  he  before and  — —  came  into  harbour  ?  '* 

There  was  a  panso. 

"I  have  taken  some  litUc  paius  io  find  out/*  the  Profess*  1,* 

taking  his  cigar  from  his  lips,  and  speaking  in  the  oracidar  and  ;o 

way  usnal  to  him—"  I  have  taken  some  httlo  pains  to  find  out,  and  1  «m 
told  that  there  was  no  officer  whatever  in  command." 

**  Nonsense,  man !  there  must  have  been  some  one  in  conunand/'  ' 

**  I  can  assure  you  that  there  was  no  one  in  r  ^      ""        was  a 

head  of  the  commissariat,  a  head  of  the  quart'  ent>  a 

head  of  the  transport  train,  each  of  whom  did  his  best  for  himself;  biit 
there  was  no  one  in  command,  no  one  to  direct  operations/' 

"But,*'  the  Drayman  cried,  impatiently,  ''there  arc  lots  of  colonels — 
there*s  A,  B,  0,  and  D,  for  instance^one  of  them  must  have  beeo  in 
command," 

**  The  four  officers  yon  have  named,"  the  Professor  answered  phtcidly, 
'*  started  a  foiinight  since  for  Senaf^,  leaving  things  here  to  take  care  of 
thomselyes." 

'^  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  these  men  went  off  at  a  time  when  two 
or  tlu*ee  ships  a  day»  full  of  men  and  animals,  were  arriving ;  that  they 
every  one  went  away,  and,  as  you  put  it,  left  things  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  did  not  even  put  any  one  in  command  to  keep  them  straight  ?  '* 

The  Professor  nodded. 

'Then,  by  Jove,"  the   Drayman   furiously  exclaimed,  "the  British 
blic  will  insist  on  these  men  explaining  their  conduct." 

**  Well,"  said  the  Jockey,  **  I  will  bet  you  three  to  one  tliat  there  hi 
nothing  whatever  said  about  it  ?  " 

But  the  'Drayman  thought  thai  impOBsiblo— proving  to  hag  own  satis- 
faction thiit  the  present  was  the  very  grossest  case  of  mismanagement 
which  ever  happened  in  the  annals  of  the  British  anny. 

Perhaps  it  was  so  ;  but  for  all  that,  four  months  have  elapsed,  and  the 
Jor  ificd.     Every  one  Iv  t raised  and  thir  l\ 

soil  !  oD  promoted*     Thi  ujnls  hare  bc^  \, 

and  so  has  the  disposition  for  inqtury. 

**  What  is  this  uastiness  I  am  drinkii-g  v     vlw  vi  uui  i'urly  aakedf^ 
when  tlio  conversation  had  at  last  exhausted  itself  upon. the  horrible  staf 
of  things  aroond  us. 
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After  two  or  three  tastings,  it  was  nnanimoaslj  agreed  that  we  were 
drinking  salt-water,  mixed  with  brandy.  Our  servant  was  called.  He,  in 
his  turn,  summoned  the  water-carrier,  who  declared  that  it  was  obtained 
from  the  tanks.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  so  we  threw  away 
the  contents  of  our  glasses  and  ordered  tea.  Then  a  black  mixture  was 
brought,  intensely  bitter,  and  with  no  taste  whatever  of  tea.  We  gave  up 
in  despair,  and  resolved  to  go  to  bed. 

Lightweight  had  got  on  his  pyjamas,  and  was  about  to  get  into 
his  blankets,  when  the  Professor  said  quietly, — "  I  should  advise  you  to 
examine  your  bed  before  you  he  down ;  there  is  something  running  across 
it  now."  The  something  was  a  scorpion.  After  a  sharp  hunt  the  creature 
was  killed,  and  after  a  careful  examination  we  wrapped  ourselves  in  our 
rugs,  the  Jockey  making,  meanwhile,  anxious  inquiries  of  the  Professor  as 
to  the  effects  of  a  bite  of  a  scorpion,  and  the  remedies.  **  I  fancy  by  what 
I  have  hoard,"  he  said  finally,  ^*  that  the  best  plan,  if  one  is  bitten,  is  to 
cut  the  place  out.  Look  here,  Professor,  I  have  put  my  open  knife, 
matches,  and  a  candle,  on  this  box.  If  you  hear  me  holla,  you  jump 
out  and  strike  a  light,   and  lose  no  time  in  cutting  away  before  it 


Our  duties  at  Zonla  could  hardly  be  termed  light.  The  men  were  con- 
stantly on  fatiguing  duty — ^unloading  stores  from  the  lighters,  canying 
railway-sleepers,  furnishing  guards  at  the  water-tanks,  and  so  forth.  The 
heat  was  great,  but  not  overpowering ;  but  the  dust  was  ahnost  appalling. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  morning  and  evening  bath  in  the  sea,  I  do  not 
know  what  we  should  have  done.  Barbers  were  in  great  request.  Every 
one  had  his  hair  cut  as  short  as  scissors  could  cut  it ;  and  any  one  landing 
might  have  guessed,  from  our  appearance,  that  he  had  just  arrived  at  a 
comict  settlement.  For  the  first  week  we  struggled  for  existence  upon 
food  cooked  by  our  soldier  servants,  eked  out  with  preserved  meats,  ham, 
and  sticks  of  chocolate.  The  united  invention  of  our  three  servants 
could  only  produce  three  dishes,  whieh  they  called  Lrish  stew,  beef- 
steak, and  roast-beef.  The  extreme  toughness  of  the  stew,  the  leathery 
nature  of  the  steak,  and  the  perfect  dryness  of  the  beef  rendered  them 
alike  abominable.  They  worked  our  jaws  to  a  standstill ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  aid  of  the  preserved  meats,  I  believe  we  should  have 
starved.  <'My  dear  fellows,"  the  Lightweight  said,  after  one  of  these 
banquet^  <<you  may  say  what  yon  like,  but  this  cannot  go  on.  We 
must  get  a  native  servant,  cost  us  what  it  may."  For  once  there  was 
perfect  accord  among  us ;  and  three  days  afterwards  we  were  fortunftte 
enough  to  receive  a  Goa  Portuguese,  whose  late  master  had  brought  more 
servants  than  he  was  able  to  take  on  with  him.  He  proved  to  be  a  capital 
fellow,  and  a  first-rate  cook ;  and  our  little  mess  vras  the  admiration  of  the 
regiment.  Fortunately  the  Professor  combined  with  his  other  admirable 
qualities  that  of  a  good  shot,  and  many  a  guinea-fowl  has  he  brought  in  as 
an  addition  to  our  larder.  There  is  no  better  bird  eaten  than  a  guinea- 
fowl  when  well  cooked.    It  is  larger  than  a  pheasant,  and  more  tender. 
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It  baa  a  much  mote  dc^cidedly  game  flavour,  and  tastes  icdeed  somewliat 
between  a  phoaaant  and  a  grouse. 

Long  before  wu  left  Zoula  W0  bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  terrible 
I  state  of  things  I  have  described  entirely  altered.    Sir  CbarloR  Staveley  took 
matters  in  htind,  and  ere  long  everything  was  going  on  smoolhly.     Trougba 
'  "were  set  np  at  which  fifty  animals  could  drink  at  once  ;  and  remembering 
I  the  scenes  we  had  witnessed  when  we  hi-st  landed,  it  was  now  a  pleasund 
\  to  go  domi  and  see  the  long  lines  of  mules  come  up  and  drink  their  fill* 
The  bad  days  through  which  they  had  passed  had,  howeTer,  done  their 
work.     Dbcase  was  engendered,   wluch   sooner  or  later   told  upon  the 
animals ;   and  alLLough  a  huge  number,  no  doubt,  died  of  di&ease  en- 
gendered in  the  country  itself,  it  is  certain  that  a  much  larger  number  died  4 
of  lung- disease  brought  on  by  insufficient  water  and  food.     Accordingly,  i 
the   transport   train  was   crippled;    and  instead   of  the  troops  for  the 
advanced  division  being  at  Benafe  with  a  good  supply  of  stores  by  the 
end  of  December,  they  were  not  ready  for  an  advance  until  the  first 
week  in  February.     This,  however,  is  not  a  subject  to  be  entered  into 
in  a  letter  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  a  picture  of  camp  life* 

If  the  supply  of  water  of  these  animals  increased  before  we  left  Zoula, 
that  issued  to  us  decreased  greatly.     Very  stringent  regulations  were  made, 
'   according  to  which  three  <juarts  of  water  became  our  daily  allowance. 
This  was  for  cooking,  diinking,  and  washing.     At  most,  a  quart  remained 
for  the  latter  purpose ;  and  this  in  a  climate  where  the  thermometer  in  our 
tent  stood  at  106,  where  one  was  in  a  permanent  state  of  perspiration,  and 
where  the  dust  blew  in  such  thick  clouds  that  one  could  not  see  twenty  1 
yards  I     When  we  stopped  in  om*  tent  it  was  well  enough  ;  but  we  came  iii^ 
from  fatigue- work  so  covered  with  a  crust  of  dirt  as  to  be  absolately 
nnrecognisiable.     The  BrajTuan  and  the  Professor,  who  took  tbeir  swimg 
twice  a  day,  were  able  to  bear  tliis  pbiloso phi c ally.     Lightweight,  however,^ 
a  man  of  dchcate  hiibits,  and  very  particular  as  to  his  dress  and  get-up, 
and  who,  moreover,  did  not  swim,  und  had  an  objection  to  salt-water, 
because^  he  eaid^  it  made  him  sticky  uU  over,  became  positively  plaintive 
over  this  state  of  things.    lie  would  come  in  from  a  fatigue-party,  sit  dowM 
upon  a  box,  take  down  tbe  iouking  glass^  and  groan  out  his  usual  com*" 
plaint :  **  Good  heavens  I  here  am  I,  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education, 
living  to  see  myself  with  my  hair  cut  ofl",  and  my  face  a  mask,  an  absolute 
mask  of  dirt.     I  am  positively  gritty  all  over  with  sand,  and  am  asked  to 
wash  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water !  ** 

^\Ve  were  all  delighted  when  we  got  the  order  to  march  forward.  Any- 
thing more  dusty  than  tbe  march  to  Koomaylo  can  harfllr  be  conceived ; 
but  we  did  not  mind  it,  for  we  knew  we  could  get  a«  much  water  aa 
we  liked  there.  Wo  stopped  at  Koomaylo  for  nearly  a  week,  and 
the  change  &om  Zoula  was  delightful;  tbo  heat  prrbap«  was  nearly  a« 
great,  but  there  was  a  perfect  absence  of  dust.  Tbe  Professor  broaght 
in  several  deer.  The  soldiers  used  to  go  off  acroRs  tbe  hill  In  chase 
of  troops  of  euormouB   baboons,  which  it  is  uunecesaary  to  say  they 
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never  caught.  The  dogs  came  up  with  them  several  times;  bat  the 
minute  they  seized  one  of  their  number,  his  companions  attacked  them 
and  beat  them  oil*.  The  number  of  transport  animals  at  Eoomaylo  was 
enormous  ;  but,  fortunately,  the  supply  of  water  from  the  httle  American 
pumps  was  unfailing.  The  water,  too,  was  excellent,  and  actually 
quenched  one's  thirst ;  whereas  the  distilled  water  at  Zoula  had  no  such 
effect.  The  Professor  found  quartz  in  abundance  scattered  about,  as 
indeed  there  was  no  difficulty  in  doing,  and  affirmed  that  he  was  of 
opinion  that  gold  would  be  found  in  the  bed  rock  of  the  stream ;  but  as 
he  could  give  no  acceptable  reason  for  his  belief,  and  never  found  a  trace 
of  gold — ^although  he  was  always  going  out  with  his  basin  to  wash — ^his 
assertion  was  received  with  incredulity,  especially  as  we  never  saw  any 
gold  ornaments  whatever  upon  the  native  women.  I  have  not  yet  spoken 
of  the  natives.  I  should  say  that  their  principal  characteristics  were 
laziness  and  dirt.  Still  it  must  be  said  for  the  Shohos  that  in  the  first 
respect  they  are  beaten  hollow,  and  in  the  latter  at  least  rivalled^  by  their 
Abyssinian  brethren  upon  the  plateau  lands.  The  Shohos  could  be  got  to 
do  some  sorts  of  work.  They  would  stand  in  a  chain  down  to  the  water 
in  the  wells  where  there  were  no  pumps,  and  would  pass  buckets  from 
hand  to  hand.  They  would,  too,  assist  to  dig  wells;  whereas  an 
Abyssinian  considered  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  do  any  work  whatever. 
As  a  general  thing,  however,  the  principal  occupation  of  the  lives  of  both 
people  is  loafmg,  pure  and  simple.  They  wander  about  listlessly  with  thebr 
clubs  or  spears  over  their  shoulders,  or  squat  for  hours  upon  the  ground, 
with  their  faces  pressed  hard  against  their  chests  and  their  dirty  cotton 
robes  tightly  wrapped  round  bot^  limbs  and  body.  The  effect  of  this  is 
very  curious  ;  for  the  legs  of  these  natives  are  fairly  comparable  to  pipe- 
stems,  their  bodies  are  little  thicker  than  their  legs,  and  so  they  look  like 
troops  of  strange  birds,  squatting  together  in  groups  of  five  or  six. 

At  last  we  got  the  order  to  move  forward  in  earnest.  The  bugles  were 
to  sound  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning.  Why  at  half-past  five  in  tho 
morning  was  more  than  to  this  moment  any  one  has  been  able  to  discover. 
Every  one  has  to  get  up  before  it  is  light ;  every  one  is  out  of  temper ; 
tho  tents  are  wet  with  dew;  no  one  has  time  to  get  breakfast  before 
starting ;  the  mules,  too,  are  unfed  and  unwatered  ;  the  tents  have  to  be 
struck  and  the  packing  done  before  it  is  fairly  light.  And  why  ?  No  one 
can  toll.  It  is  all  very  well  in  India,  where  it  is  too  hot  to  march  in  tho 
middle  of  the  day,  but  here  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  it.  The 
hottest  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  by  far  is  between  eight  and  ten, 
before  the  breeze  springs  up.  If  our  march  was  twenty  or  five-and-twcnty 
miles  in  length,  there  would  be  some  reason  in  it ;  but  as,  since  we  reached 
the  plateau  land,  they  have  not  averaged  more  than  eleven  or  twelve,  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  motive  of  getting  the  troops  up  and  off  so 
early.  We  have  often  talked  this  over  in  our  tent,  and  always  without 
arriving  at  any  satisfiactory  explanation.  Tho  Professor  says  that  **  the 
official  mind  is  a  wonderful  and  complicated  machbe.*'    The  Drayman 
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remarks  that  **  be  wifilies  lie  liad  tLe  cotmnand  for  a  week  or  two," 
ProfcBsor  sayBi  **  Then,  in  thut  aij^e,  his  tomdf  which  is  now  a  mugnhLrJ^ 
simple  one,  would  also  become  a  complicated  machine/'     The  Dray 
cries  **  Bolderdaab!  " 

I  do  not  describe  the  gorge  up  to  Sono — ^whiit  with  description  and^ 
prints  you  must  know  all  about  it  by  this  time.     At  Bono  the  Light 
came  in  triumphant,  but  breathless >  with  a  goat  ho  had  purchased  for  i 
rupee,  and  which  he  had  had  a  great  struggle  with  on  his  way  to  the  tec 
The  Drayman  eiprcsBed  his  admiration  of  the  purchase  in  Buitablc  tenni 
The  Professor  was  eilent :  but  at  last  inquired,  **  WTiat  do  you  mean  to  \ 
with  that  goat  ?  *'     •*  Eat  him,  of  course/*     "  Lei  me  know  what  day  yo 
propose  the  feast  shall  take  place,"  the  Professor  said  calznJy ;  '*  I  will  i 
in  some  other  mao's  tent.     That  is  a  he-goat,  and  fifty  years  old  at  lewt^^ 

Lightweight  did  not  say  any  more  on  the  subject,  nor  do  I  kno 
what  he  did  with  the  goat;  but  it  certainly  never  appeared  at  tabid 
That  night  was  not  a  peaceful  one.  Wo  had  two  alams — the  on 
from  without,  the  other  from  within  the  tent.  We  were  awoke  by  Hhe* 
sentry  posted  not  far  behind  us  shouting  something*  That  we  heeded 
litUe.  Then  came  a  tremendous  jerking  at  the  ropes  of  ihe  t«ot,  which 
threatened  to  bring  the  whole  affair  to  the  ground.  We  all  jumped 
up  and  rushed  out.  There  stood  a  camel,  who  had  strayed  up  and 
in  his  wanderings  had  nearly  brought  down  our  tent.  We  rushed  ont 
and  drove  him  off  with  stones ;  the  groundi  however,  being  stony,  and 
strewn  over  with  email  pieces  of  the  thorny  wood,  we  suffered  severely  in 
so  doing.  Tlio  camel  appeared  to  have  a  pecuhar  affection  for  our  t«nt, 
for  he  was  continually  returning  throughout  the  nigLt,  and  kecpiug  ns  on 
the  ([id  vive  by  getting  close  to  the  tent-ropes.  At  one  time»  however, 
wo  really  thought  he  was  gone,  and  were  just  getting  off  to  sleep  when 
the  Lightweight  woke  us  with  a  piercing  cry,  ''  Good  gracious^  some- 
thing  ifi  biting  me  horribly  I  By  Jove,  I  can*t  get  him  off  I  Strilco  a 
hght,  you  fellows/'  We  struck  a  Ught  hastily,  and  found  that  the 
assailant  was  a  large  camebtick,  which  had  fastened  upon  our  friei^d 
leg,  and  had  to  be  taken  off  piecemeal,  for  he  would  not  let  go  his 
Several  others  of  bis  epeeiea  were  also  discovered  wandering  about  on  the 
bed,  and  we  found  that  we  had  encamped  on  a  spot  where  camels  bad 
been  at  some  time  or  other  stationed «  and  that  the  place  swanned  with 
their  abominable  vermin.  They  &rc  about  the  mzo  of  ehcep-tickSf  and  ttrt 
of  leaden  colour ;  their  bite  is  very  severe,  as  the  Jockey's  log,  whieli  vu 
very  much  swollen  up  by  the  mornings  sulhciently  testified.  We  dJ4  not 
sleep  any  more  that  night,  but  kept  the  candle  alight,  rolled  np  onr  beds, 
and  spreading  our  white  waterproof  sheets  upon  the  ground,  sat  on  ihc 
middle  of  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pcrceivo  any  insect  advancing  to  attack 
ns,     I  shall  not  speedily  forget  that  night  at  Sono. 

The  next  two  marches  to  RaTxn?.  Guddy  were  woarisome  aed  mrm^ 
ionous  in  the  extreme,  round  and  round  endless  tnroings  and  '  f 

the  valley,  every  mile  being  just  hke  the  last    The  men,  ici\  *.  *.  ^...r 
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marclies  very  mnch ;   there  was  no  water  to  be  had  on  the  way,  and 
they  soon  drank  np  that  in  their  canteens.    In  addition,  many  of  them 
not  haying  had  any  marching  for  weeks,  began  to  be  footsore.    And  at 
Bayraz  Gnddy  we  felt  a  sensation  which  we  had  not  experienced  for  some 
time  :  this  was  cold.     The  first  to  remark  npon  it  was  the  Lightweight, 
who  is  a  chilly  subject,  having  no  flesh  to  speak  of  on  his  bones.    He 
came  in  from  daiy  just  as  dinner  was  ready,  rubbing  his  hands,  <<  I  say, 
you  fellows,  it's  awfolly  cold."     ** Nonsense !  cold?  "  the  Drayman  said. 
'* It's  glorious,  it's  refreshing;  I  have  not  felt  so  jolly  for  monUis."    But 
as  the  evening  wore  on  even  the  Drayman  was  obliged  to  confess  that  it 
was  very  cold  indeed.     The  native  servants  went  about  the  camp  with 
their  teeth  chattering,  and  kept  up  such  a  coughing  and  groaning  all  night 
as  only  a  chilly  EObdoo  can.    Even  in  the  tent,  rolled  up  in  rugs,  it  was 
undeniably  very  cold;  and  at  daybreak  cold  water  was  indulged  in  &r  more 
sparingly  than  usual.  Lightweight  was  quite  touching  on  the  subject.    He 
had,  he  said,  exchanged  into  a  regiment  in  India  entirely  because  he  could 
riot  bear  an  English  winter,  and  to  be  sent  to  a  place  which  he  was  certain 
was  nearly  as  cold  as  the  North  Pole,  and  to  have  to  sleep  with  only  the 
protection  of  a  thin  canvas  tent,  was  veiy  hard  upon  him.     That  night, 
however,  was  certainly  the  coldest  we  experienced,  for  even  at  Senaf(§  the 
thermometer  never  went  below  freezing-point,  whereas  at  Rayraz  Guddy  a 
film  of  ice  formed  over  water  in  the  op«n  air.     On  the  bare  plain  of 
Senafe  we  stopped  for  some  time.     There  we  bargained  with  the  natives, 
did  a  little  shooting,  finished  our  stock  of  preserved  meats  and  liquors, 
and  had  to  subsist  entirely  upon  rations,  varied  occasionally  by  game  and 
commissariat  mm.    This  last  was  at  first  declared  to  be  undrinkable; 
but  as  time  wore  on  it  was  astonishing  how  we  took  to  it,  and  how  great  a 
privation  it  would  have  been  had  the  issue  been  stopped.  At  last,  when  wo 
were  all  getting  very  sick  of  Senafe,  Sir  Robert  Napier  came  up,  and  in 
less  than  a  week  afterwards  we  received  the  ^welcome  order  to  advance. 
Our  first  day's  march  was  an  easy  one,  for  tiiie  sappers  had  cleared  the 
road ;  the  second  was  long  but  not  difficult ;  the  third,  into  Attegrat,  was 
short,  but  there  was  one  tremendous  descent.     Here  we  had  occasion  to 
admire  the  exertions  of  the  Professor,  who  happened  to  be  our  baggage- 
guard.    The  baggage  had  started  first,  but  the  number  of  breakdowns  was 
so  great  that  we  came  upon  them  at  the  top  of  this  descent.     All  down 
the  narrow  road  on  the  face  of  the  hill  animals  were  lying  down,  or 
standing  with  their  loads  on  their  necks.     Half-way  down,  in  a  most 
precipitous  spot,  a  mule  was  on  the  point  of  falling,  the  load  having  got 
nearly  on  his  ears.  Two  soldiers  had  by  the  Professor's  direction  got  in  firont, 
and  were  almost  carrying  the  load,  which  at  that  place  it  was  impossible  to 
remove.  The  weight,  however,  was  too  great  upon  such  difficult  ground,  and 
mule,  baggage,  and  men  had  a  fair  chance  of  a  very  ugly  tumble — ^when  the 
Professor,  who  was  behind  this  mule,  seized  it  by  its  tail,  hung  on  with  all  his 
weight,  and  so  acted  as  a  skid  till  the  animal  reached  a  more  level  spot,  where 
the  load  could  be  taken  ofL    We  ba4  a  Jlaogb  at  him  as  we  passed,  but 
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modification,  and  origin  of  the  piimitivo  Abyssinian  dialects.  Some  of 
his  other  suggestions  were  equally  remarkable  for  abstraseness,  and  ho 
was  strongly  advised  to  embody  them  in  a  Memo,  and  to  present 
them  to  Sir  Robert  Napier  in  case  of  another  interview.  The  rain 
affected  ns  mnch  more  intimately  than  the  dnrbar  had  done.  It  had 
threatened  rain  for  two  previous  days,  and  we  therefore  paid  little 
attention  to  the  hea^7  black  cloud.  When  it  began,  however,  it  came 
down  in  a  sheet,  and  in  five  minutes  we  had  a  stream  three  inches  deep 
rushing  through  the  tent.  Before  we  had  time  to  prepare,  the  beds  upon 
the  ground  were  under  water,  and  everything  was  soaked  through.  The 
Professor — who  alone  had  stuck  to  his  bed — sat  upon  it,  chuckling 
at  his  superior  sagacity;  but  the  laugh  went  against  him  afterwards, 
when  it  was  discovered,  upon  turning  out  eveiything  after  the  shower 
was  over,  that  some  tobacco  which  he  had  that  morning  taken  from 
his  trunk,  and  put  upon  the  ground  under  his  bed  to  be  out  of 
the  way,  was  quite  saturated.  Up  to  Attegrat  we  had  been  very  well 
off  for  tent  accommodation,  as  we  had  been  only  three  in  one  of  the 
large  tents  known  as  "  native  routies; ''  but  tiiese  were  now  to  be  left 
behind,  and  we  were  packed  three  in  a  bell-tent.  It  was  at  Ad  Abaga, 
however,  three  days*  march  farther  on — ^where  we  waited  for  five  days  for 
the  King  of  Tigr^ — that  our  ideas  of  comfort  received  the  rudest  shock. 
The  Drayman  brought  in  the  news.  (The  I>raymaB  is  perhaps  too 
devoted  to  his  personal  comforts ;  he  is  a  peaceful  man,  but  itf  apt  to 
get  extremely  irate  if  interfered  with.)  He  came  in  red  hot ;  ho  was  in 
a  passion ;  something  serious  had  evidently  happened.  '*  HiAve  you  seen 
the  general  order  ?  "  We  had  not.  What  was  it  ?  The  Drayman  steadied 
himself  to  tell  us :  it  was  evidently  most  serious.  At  last  he  spoke. 
<<  It  is  proposed  that  the  troops  march  forward  without  either  rum,  tea, 
or  sugar."  We  were  silent ;  the  news  was  bad  beyond  our  worst  antici- 
pation. No  rum,  tea,  or  sugar !  it  seemed  impossible.  The  Professor 
6poke,  **  For  myself,"  he  said,  with  that  cahnness  which  distinguishes  him, 
and  which  was  only  disturbed  upon  the  great  occasion  of  the  destruction 
of  his  tobacco  at  Attegrat — **  For  myself,  I  care  little ;  but  the  troops  will 
all  be  in  hospital  in  a  fortnight.  No  constitution  in  the  world  can  stand 
bard  work  and  nothing  but  dirty  water  to  drink.*'  '*  I  am  very  sorry  for 
the  troops,**  the  Jockey  said,  ''  but  I  am  quite  as  sony  for  myselt  The 
tea  and  sugar  I  should  not  mind.**  As  indeed  ho  would  not ;  for  his  tastes 
having  been  vitiated  by  on  early  life  among  sporting  associates,  he  eschews 
milder  drinks,  and  even  at  breakfast  drinks  arrack  and  water,  utterly  dis- 
regarding any  hints  upon  our  part  as  to  the  fair  allowance  of  spirits. 
**  The  tea  and  sugar  I  should  not  mind  ;  but  how  in  the  name  of  goodness 
am  I  to  go  on  without  spirits  7  What  a  fool  I  was  to  come  into  the  army ! 
To  think  that  I  should  have  to  come  to  drink  nothing  but  dirty  water.  I 
consider  that  Government  took  the  price  of  my  commission  under  fiEilse 
pretences.  I  paid  so  much  for  the  honour  of  fighting,  of  doing  innu- 
merable  parades  and  other  hateful  work ;  and  all  this  for  the  mere  interest 
TOL.  xvn. — ^KO.  102.  ^« 
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•f  my  ovra  mon&j.  But  I  did  not  bargain  for  dj-iaking  diity  watdr.  I 
never  read  the  Artioles  of  War,  but  I  nm  certain  that  diilj  water  is  not  cm 
much  as  mentioned/*  Lightweight's  lament  was  so  earnest  and  patheim 
thftt  we  had  a  hiugh,  and  felt  better  tempered  at  once.  This  BmcoDlau 
decree,  which,  if  carried  oat»  would  certainly  hare  been  attended  with  the 
worst  regults  as  to  the  health  of  the  troops,  was  ne^er  enforced i  for  such 
an  abundance  of  storoe  and  native  carriflge  was  obtained  at  Antalo, 
that  rations,  although  upon  a  reduced  gcale,  ai'e  still  issued  to  the 
tioops  of  both  ram  and  tea  and  sugar*  One  of  the  great^^st  privatious, 
as  tar  as  o0ieers  are  concerned,  is  want  of  eandles.  None  have  he^u 
issued  since  we  lauded,  and  the  consequence  b,  that  there  am  now 
hardly  any  left  in  camp.  Substitates  have,  of  course,  boen  improvise 
empty  tins  of  chocolate  have  been  convortod  into  rough  lamps ;  and 
tliese,  ghee,  or  native  butter,  i^  consumed  with  a  more  or  less  satiaikctory 
result.  A  consequence  is,  that  very  eai'ly  hours  are  perforce  kept,  and  1^ 
nine  o*clock  the  great  majority  of  uflicers  are  in  bed.  Indeed,  there  ia 
little  to  promoto  conviviality.  Many  brought  cards  with  them  ;  but  even  a 
rubber  is  hardly  a  sociable  game  when  pkyed  almost  in  the  dark,  and 
without  any  accompanying  refreshment.  I  have  only  seen  one  ga,m4 
attempted  since  we  landed.  Until  we  reached  this  place,  the  prospods  of 
the  campaign  looked  dreary  indeed.  We  could  bring  no  supplies  oxoept 
m^t  at  any  price.  The  transport  train  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  keep 
oui'  immediate  wants  supplied,  and  no  one  could  see  the  end  of  the  business 
at  all  Thiuiks,  however,  to  the  enormous  supplies  of  flour  and  other 
stores  which  wo  have  purchased  here,  thankii  to  the  unlimited  amo«iii  of 
native  transport  which  has  been  offered  to  us,  we  shall  go  forward  in  a 
few  days  with  every  hope  of  bomg  at  Magdala  in  three  days  from  the  date 
of  starting  hence.  Every  one  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  Sir  Kolxirt 
Kapier ;  and  wo  look  forward  to  being  out  of  this  eountiy  by  Jxme.  All 
are  especially  anticipating  a  fight  at  Magdala.  The  Jockey  says  that  he 
shall  not  mind  even  short  commons  of  rum  if  King  Theodore  does  butiight* 
The  Dra}iuan  pooh-poohs  the  idea  of  fighting  with  such  fellows  as  tliMii. 
The  Professor  utters  mysterious  sayings  about  manun  - -s 

ho  expocts,  or  says  he  expects,  to  £nd  at  Magdala,    A\  > Id 

bother  himself  with  manuscripts  and  aniiqnittes  is  known  only  to  th^ 
Professor  himself. 
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The  cows  were  passlog  in  and  out  of  the  pjitebea  of  bright  light  and 
greeo  shadow  which  lay  across  the  path,   the  day  had  been  excessiveli 
holf  and  they  had  takea  refage  iu  the  shady  laue  from  the  glare  of 
BUDshiiie.     At  the  well  Btood  a  very  Uttle  girl,  trying  to  dip  a  email  can 
into  the  lowered  water :   the  light  fell  on  her  bright  hair  and  striped  blue- j 
and-white  petticoat,  and  Rupert  watched  her  in  the  idle  way  with  whic 
one's  eyes  receive  pictures  of  things  that  do  not  concern  them.     In  ou 
Northern  nationa,  the  sense  of  beauty  is  the  result  of  cultivation  :  it  do 
not  often  grow  naturally  among  the  aneducated, 

Suddenly  a  very  inoffensive  cow,  whose  affections  had  been  wi>iindedj 
by  the  loss  of  her  calf,  uplift-ed  her  voice  lugiibriouBly,  and  lowered 
horns  at  the  child,  who  took  refage  in  the  greatest  possible  fright  bjf 
Rupert's  side^  and  seized  hold  of  his  hand,  still  clinging  closely  to  he 
can.  He  looked  down  surprised  at  the  small  trusting  thing  beside  him  ^ 
the  habit  of^  feeling  and  inspiring  fear  and  difiUke  had  become  so  j 
in  him  that  the  sense  of  being  appealed  to  for  help  and  protection 
seemed  strange*  Bhe  kepi  close  to  him  as  he  slowly  drove  hack 
Mb  cows.  1^ 

«*  Where  do  yo  come  from  ?  "  eaid  he  to  her  at  last. 

**  Father  and  mother's  come  to  live  at  Old  Moor.  Father  was  old 
M119.  Blizard's  newy.*'  Rupert  knew  that  fresh  tenants  had  just  arrived 
at  the  farm  nearest  to  Hawkshill.  **  The  well's  gone  dry  in  the  honse^ 
and  mother  can*t  abide  the  water  in  the  yard»  so  I'm  fetching  this  along 
o*  her  tea.  Won't  you  set  me  across  the  field  where  there's  the 
big  bull  ?  " 

Rupert  went  moodily  and  unwillingly  on  with  the  child,  hardly  speak- 
ing till  they  reached  the  &rmyard  gate,  where  the  father  was  standing 
with  a  pitchfork  in  his  hand  looking  out  for  her. 

**  What,  ye  was  afcard  o'  the  dun  cow,  wer  ye  ?  I  know  her  were 
bawling  for  her  cauf  all  the  night  through,  that's  where  'twas,"  said  the 
farmer,  turning  to  Rupert,  with  a  tender  smile  at  his  child,  the  apple  of 
his  eye.  *'  And  so  tlie  little  maid  have  a  coaxed  ye  to  bring  of  her  home, 
have  she  ?  She's  a  big  Uttle  coward,  that's  what  she  is."  He  was 
great  burly  man,  with  a  voice  like  a  trumpet,  but  a  quiet  temper,  and  i 
nature  like  one  of  his  own  inmienso  sleek  cart-horses* 

**  80  you*re  Pangboume's  grandson,  up  at  Hawkshill  ?  I  was  a  coming 
for  to  see  him  about  that  broken  fence  into  the  lane  after  sundown.  You 
go  and  speak  to  mother ;  she's  uncommon  lassid  to-night,  what  wi*  the 
heat  and  the  bad  water — it  tastes  so  it  does,  agin  the  chum-house,  Bays 
shet  as  she  can't  drink  it,  and  there  were  nobody  but  the  little  wench  to 
go  for  a  can  to  the  spring." 

Rupert  followed  unwillingly  into  the  house.     There  is  a  certain  point 
where  it  Is  easier  for  shyness  and  awkwardness  to  go  on  than  to  tu 
back.     '*  Oh,  if  I  had  but  run  away  at  ^st,*'  he  mutlorcd  to  himself 
little  Mary  dragged  him  into  the  front  kitchen* 

**  Eh,  my  ducky/'  cried  her  mother  as  they  came  in,  •*  why,  Tfe  " 
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quite  put  out  and  chastised  wi*  thinldDg  of  ye,  ye  were  so  long  and  the 
bull  so  mischiefful." 

Mrs.  Blizard  was  a  good  woman  and  a  good  housewife,  but  her 
appearance  belied  her.  Gentility  was  her  stumbling-block  and  rock  of 
offence.  It  was  gentility  under  difficulties,  for  she  hardly  ever  saw  any 
one  beyond  the  precincts  of  her  own  house  and  at  church  throughout  the 
year  ;  but  the  fine  words  which  she  used  right  and  left  were  such  a  source 
of  enjoyment  to  her  that  no  one  could  grudge  her  the  satisfaction.  She 
was  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  language,  and  **  not  a  word,  however  &r  out 
of  hearing,  but  came  at  her  conmiand ;  *'  and  as  she  spoke  the  dialect  of 
the  county  in  great  perfection,  it  added  to  the  effect.  She  wore  long 
danghng  curls,  and  had  a  generally  lackadaisical,  affected  air,  which  in 
that  secluded  place  was  curiously  inappropriate. 

«  And  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Pangboume  ?  "  said  she,  languidly.  ''  I 
really  suffer  such  inability  with  the  heat  as  I  could  scarce  get  through 
the  butter ;  and  butter,  Mr.  P.,  is  a  thing  that  yer  know  it  won*t  come 
right,  not  by  no  means." 

**  The  cow  run  at  me,  mother,  and  he  brought  me  in,**  said  Mary. 

<*  Well,  'tis  a  mercy,  child,  as  yer  found  any  one  about,  I*m  sure. 
It*s  particular  lonesome  and  tiresome  here.  IVe  been  accustomed  to 
good  company  like,  where  we  was  before,  t'other  side  coonly,  and  it  seems 
here  as  there  ain't  nothink  but  the  cows  to  ^eak  to  (which  I'm  sure 
there's  enough  o*  them,**  she  added,  parenthetically ;  "  serenty  has  the 
master,  and  forty  on  'em  in  milk).  I  just  straggled  down  the  garden 
but  now  :  the  perfumerie  of  the  cloye  pinks  is  re*ly  beautiful,  but  I  was 
so  shattered  with  the  butter  as  I  could  hardly  go ;  and  then  the  smell 
of  them  clats,  which  I  ain't  used  to,  seem^  just  to  terrify  me  so  as  I'm 
all  in  a  muzz.*' 

But  before  Mrs.  Blizard  had  nearly  finished  her  complaints,  as  she 
all  the  while  went  on  setting  the  tea-things,  Bupert  had  torn  a¥ray  his 
hand  from  Mary  and  escaped  at  a  run. 

A  day  or  two  after,  he  had  been  driven  into  a  furious  passion  by  his 
grandfather's  taunts.  ''  We  ayn't  used  to  no  such  ways  at  Hawkshill,** 
said  he,  ''  rakin'  o'  oats  o'  that  fashion  all  of  a  ruck,  and  I  won't  ha'  it 
done."  Bupert  flung  himself  behind  a  stack  in  the  field,  where  he  lay 
throwing  the  loose  straw  angrily  about  him,  when  a  littie  hand  was  laid 
on  his  shoulder. 

**  Have  you  hurted  yourself,  poor  boy  ?  **  said  Mary,  tenderly. 

'<  Go  away,  I  don't  want  you,**  he  answered,  in  a  savage  tone.  The 
child  remained  sitting  silently  by  him  ;  they  were  both  quite  still.  **  What 
are  you  waiting  for  ?  "  said  he — a  UtUe  less  wrathfully,  however,  this  time. 

*<  Nothing,"  replied  she.  He  raised  his  head:  she  was  kneeling  in 
the  grass  watching  him ;  he  turned  away  again.  "  Buby,  I  think  I  saw 
the  hedgepig  run  but  now  into  that  deep  hole  in  the  bank  where  ye 
telled  me  tiie  rabbits  had  their  hurries." 

It  is.a  great  art  to  be  able  to  administer  the  right  consolation  at  the 
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right  moment.  llupoH  stoi^'d  up,  and  in  another  minute  was  in  pnnmi 
of  the  ''hedge-pig/'  which,  hickily  for  iti^etf,  had  retired  ;  bnt  tho  hoy 
phuiged  hit  arm  up  to  the  shoulder  into  tht!  burrow,  and  hroudit  nn 
successive] J  Eve  infant  rahbits* 

**  Oh,  Rnbj  !  "  cried  tho  child,  Id  au  ec^lasj  of  delight  as  be  pi 
warm  little  downy  ball  after  another  into  her  lap.  It  was  like  a  cor\; 
trick  or  the  gifte  of  a  good  fairy. 

*'  They'll  make  a  nice  pie,*'  said  Bupcrt,  barbaronsly. 

**  They  mnstn^t  be  eaten/'  sobbed  Mary,  and  with  an  efTort  of  bcroia 
virtue  she  pat  them  back  into  their  hole  to  save  tl  *♦  Yoo'D 

come  down  to  us  to-morrow?"    said  she,  anxioasly,  uold  of  his 

hand  and  afraid  ahe  might  have  displeaaed  him.  **  Mother  allays  has  m 
pie  o*  Sundays/'  she  added,  in  conciliation. 

-    Ther«  was  a  cloth  on  the  table  as  he  awkwardly  shoaled  into  the 
kitchen   the   next  day,  and   Mrs*  Bll/.anl   insisted  on   his  waahing  his 
hands.     **  What  a-  deal  o'  ront  abont  nothings  the  pie  ain't  worth  it. 
grumbled  he^  intensely  bored  by  snch  forms  and  eeremoniea* 

'f  And  now/*  aaid  Mary,  getting  on  his  knee  after  dinner 
a  goin'  to  show  mo  the  pictures  in  the  big  book." 

All  went  on  well  at  di*st,  as  ehe  undertook  the  expl&Dfttions  hcrs^^lf 
(and  at  great  length.)     At  laat,  however,— 

**  What's  that  chap  doiu'  wi*  the  babby  and  the  big  knife  9  "  said  he. 

''Ob«  Huby,  it*s  Solomon  and  the  judging  and  the  motbenit"  sai4 
she,  much  ehocked  ;  **  don't  ye  see  tho  letters  ?  " 

**I  can't  road,  and  I  don't  want  to/*  answered  he,  doggedly;  "  it*« 
ftU  very  well  for  girls.'* 

**  Nay,  lad,  there  thou'st  quite  out :  it  ain't  nought  to  he  proad  oo*  A 
fiurmingman  wants  it  more  » or  a  girl,  wi' tho  markets /'  '> 

hemtd  him  as  he  went  out  at  the  door.     '^A  mim's  a  n 

if  be  can  n-ad ;  but  maybe  ye*re  too  old  for  to  learn,  that's  one  thing.'* 

**I  could  do  it  fast  euow  an  I  choosed/'  muttered  Rupert,  angrily, 

'•  Won't  you  leani,  Ruby  dear  ?  *'  said  the  little  girl,  in  a  low  vme9^ 
'*  the  letters  is  so  quick  to  get,  and  Tom  ThumKs  such  nice  readin* — ^hetx 
it  isn't  Bnndivy/*  she  added,  conscientiously. 

Partly  from  opposition  and  partly  from  ambition,  Knpert  set  doggodlf 
down  to  begin,  and  when  the  £n.rmer  rctumeil  he  found  them  hard 
work.      Presently  the    infant  professor  jumped  down  from  l»cr  pup 
knee  and  ran  up  to  him. 

"Father,  what  dooe  p-l-o-u-g-h  spell  ?  '*  said  she.  in  a  low  whiaper. 

The  fanner's  jolly  laugh  pealed  under  the  rafUns  of  the  old  kitdien. 

*'  'Tis  so  comiklti  for  to  see  her  hke  a  little  dog  a  oarryin'  Iho  word  in 
her  mouth  m  'twere,  for  tn  Icam  the  lad.** 

*'  Now,  father,"  said  ^fm.  Blizard^  **  don't  yoa  go  for  to  daunt  'uni 
like  that.  I'v^  born  qnito  ehoercd  and  nnurisbcd  in  my  heart  for  to  ifi?Q 
them.  8he*8  a  very  choice  child  ia  Maiy,  and  ye  muntn't  go  for  to 
baeken  her  when  aheVe  a  mind  to  do  f<v  to  improvo  tho  lad.'* 
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Mazy  certainly  did  not  require  to  be  disoonraged  in  hor  task.  Ruport 
Tras  by  no  means  an  easy  or  an  agreeabk  pnpil,  though  he  was  clever 
enough.  : 

**  I  hate  them  books/*  he  broke  out  from  time  to  time  as  the  lessons 
went  on,  flinging  them  on  the  ground  and  contradicting  his  patient  little 
instructress  savagely ;  but  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  family  he 
learned  to  read  for  all  that. 

He  had  established  a  curious  kind  of  influence  over  the  child :  she 
attended  implicitly  to  all  his  whims  and  obeyed  all  his  behests  as  far  as 
they  were  possible,  and  endured  his  reproaches  when  they  were  not ;  and 
JVIrs.  Blizard  was  often  a  good  deal  annoyed  at  the  sort  of  way  in  which 
he  tyrannized  over  her. 

''  There's  a  curate  what's  to  come  instead  of  old  Mr.  Rogers  a  ridin* 
over  from  Noiiands,"  said  Mary  one  day,  "  and  he's  a  goin'  to  lodge  here, 
as  there  isn't  another  place  convenient." 

'^  Then  I'll  ne'er  come  nigh  the  house  agin,"  answered  the  boy, 
violently.  ''  I  can't  abide  a  parson.  What  for  did  you  let  'um  do  it  ?  you 
don't  care  a  bit  about  me." 

Mary  looked  as  pained  as  if  there  had  been  reason  in  his  complaints, 
but  she  said  nothing. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FiEE  IN  THE  Hick-yard. 

TowjLBDS  the  beginning  of  winter  Claude  Morris,  the  parson,  appeared, 
though  only  for  a  few  days  to  read  himself  in.  He  was  a  very  young  man, 
frcHh  from  college,  who  had  taken  the  miserable  curacy  of  Avonhoo  as 
a  title  to  orders.  There  was  no  sort  of  parsonage  belonging  to  it,  and 
after  some  search  he  had  established  himself  with  Mrs.  Blizard  as  the 
best  chance  of  comfort.  He  was  a  small  thin  man,  with  very  Light  hair 
and  eyebrows,  and  a  generally  washed-out  look  not  at  all  impressive. 
<<  He  ain't  much  of  a  one  for  to  look  at,'*  had  been  the  verdict  as  he 
passed  through  the  ''  street "  *  (consisting  of  five  houses).  There  was 
something,  however,  about  his  sermon  which  made  his  hearers,  used  to 
the  droning  of  the  big  old  rector,  look  about  them  as  they  sat  on  the 
curious  carved  benches  ;  not  at  all,  however,  approvingly. 

Claude,  after  speaking  to  a  few  of  his  hearers  and  receiving  somewhat 
Khy  and  ungracious  answers,  walked  away,  and  as  the  scanty  congregation 
streamed  out  at  the  door,  it  discussed  the  new  parson  by  no  means 
altogether  to  his  advantage. 

**  It  were  writ,  and  I  don't  consider  it  be  Gospel  when  'tis  writ,"  said 
Benyam,  consequentially — ^who,  for  a  wonder,  had  graced  the  church  on  this 
gi'cat  occasion,  and  as  he  rarely  troubled  the  service  was  extremely  par- 
ticular about  the  quality  of  his  doctrine.     **  The  other  t'other  were  a  man 

♦  "  Watting  Street,'* "  Akernau  Street,"  "  street "  meaning  only  road. 
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o*  eddicatioa  like,  and  a  run  on  as  fast  as  a  imU-str«&&m.  Aud  1  danUtM 
wbat  caU  this  im  ha^  for  a*  iliem  bard  words  about  aia.  X  benii*!  a  Ui 
\foT:iii  nov  my  uclgbbours  as  be  ehouJJ  talk  at  me  &o  "  (Beuyam  vnts  coe* 
Yiuced  tbat  Llie  preacher  had  been  addressing  lunisoif  speciaUj  U>  hmt), 
*<  Aud  ibeii  IX  tbat  about  the  Devil  hammoriug  awaj  at  us  like  the  baJk^i 
ftgiu  ibo  church  door,  and  we  was  to  kip  'im  out  same  wiiio  ;  it  ijtsji't  in  tbc 
Bible  I  tak*  it  T' 

They  were  still  staudiag  iu  the  pcrch^  where  the  evideucea  of  Cromwail  § 
ault  were  clearly  visible  in  the  bullei-boles  which  remained  in  the  i 
%ld  oaken  door,  to  which  the  preacher  had  appealed,  to  the  great  \ 
of  this  critical  part  of  his  audience, 

**  Yes,  1  bean't  sure  as  it'ii  jn&t  lucky/*  said  the  old  ratcatcber»  wko 
generally  found  his  ferrets  much  too  active  on  Sundays  to  enabte  him 
to  go  anywhere  where  it  would  not  be  considered  seemly  to  tmka  them 
with  him»  but  had  also  made  a  sacriHce  to  hear  the  new  paiBon.  **  Yon 
may  scrat  and  scrat  away  ever  bo  long,  but  if  ye  perse weres  aifcd  eomas 
up  to  the  dodder  *  at  last,  he  shows  6ght ;  aud  I  take  it  if  ihem  preftehan 
angers  a  body  about  bis  sins,  hc'U  not  git  *um  for  to  come  to  chureli  at 
all,  for  to  be  hit  betwixt  the  eyes  o'  that  fashion  (  *' 

^'  I  vvitib  as  everybody  *d  be  after  minding  their  own  businefis  and  lei 
we  alone,"  replied  Beny am,      **  There's  the  poor-rate  so  high   as   I 
Bearce  make  the  rent  and  my  livin*  out  o'  the  huid." 

**  What's  the  use  o'  them  quarter  Bessiona,  and  what's  the  magi  ,tr;tt<Mr 
about  as  thoy  duon't  look  to  sich  like,  as  they  did  a  ought  to,  I  f^tujuiJ  liU^ 
to  know  ?  '*  said  Farmer  Bathe, 

•♦  And  the  PaiUament  House,'*  growled  Benyam,  **  and  tho  runti'j 
mortial  high  ?  '* 

*♦  Well,  I'm  glad  I  ha'n't  anytbink  fuilher  to  do  wi'  kud,  nor  r*jii 
either ;   but  I  must  be  arter  gettin'  olT  home.     How  wonderful  short  tlia 
days  be,"  said  Simon,  remembering  the  ferrets. 

Rupert  had  sauntered  on,  not  much  interested  by  the  discourse  uf 
village  magnates,  and,  turning  the  comer  of  the  ehuroh,  he  camo  uji 
a  group  complaining  of  Bonjam  and  his  fellow-farmers  as  they  were  do<a^ 
uf  their  superiors. 

The  boy  himself  was  almost  without  any  chias  feeling ;  ho  was  «'  obly 
a  lodger  '*  iu  his  grandfather's  house,  and  was  known  to  care  v%Utmm\j 
little  lor  what  went  on  there.  His  arrival  accordingly  made  no  diA^roaeo 
in  their  talk. 

**  I  tell  'oe  what,  we  won't  be  treated  so,"  said  one  man.  **  WcTl  hatf} 
bread  or  blood,  that's  where  'lis  ;  we're  good  subjccfa  of  the  kind;,  ^^ 
if  ho  know'd  how  we  was  dono  byi  ho  wouldn't  ha'  had  as  ground  down 
this  'ere  way.'* 

**  Bread*s  up  at  a  shilling,*'  said  another.  *■  Why,  tbo  bakera  ooglit  to 
h6  hanged  for  *t.** 
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«  And  the  millers,  too,  for  floor  being  so  high." 

'<  And  the  farmers  along  wi'  'em,  they  ought/'  added  a  third.  ''  Have 
ye  heerd  there  were  another  stack  fired  o*  Friday,  and  a  very  good  thing 
it  were.    I  say  it  were  well  done.'* 

To  all  which  Rupert  listened  with  much  interest  and  no  distaste. 

It  was  an  anxious  time  :  the  autumn  had  set  in  cold,  wet,  and  comfort- 
less, and  half  the  parish  was  already  out  of  work.  We  have  happily  nearly 
forgotten  those  dark  days  in  England  :  the  state  of  antagonism,  the  dumb 
wf;rfare,  the  ill-will  that  existed  just  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  when  a  deep-rooted  discontent  divided  classes,  when  whole  parishes 
were  eaten  up  by  poor-rate.  The  sort  of  deadlock  produced  by  the  corn- 
laws,  the  poor-laws,  the  high  price  of  bread  and  of  eveiything  wearable  and 
eatable,  the  low  wages,  the  ignorance  of  the  poor,  the  apathy  of  the 
employers,  the  reflex  also,  probably,  of  the  wave  of  disquiet  which  was 
moving  all  over  Europe,  produced  a  ferment  which  was  felt  in  eveiy  part 
of  England,  but  particularly  in  the  Midland  counties,  and  nowhere  more 
than  about  Avouhoe. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  burning  of  ricks  and  breaking  of  machines 
would  somehow  increase  wages,  and  both  were  going  on  that  winter  to  a 
fearful  extent.  There  were  few  resident  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
soften  the  intercourse  between  masters  and  toilers,  much  waste  land,  small 
owners  who  could  do  little,  absentees,  many  of  whom  never  came  near  their 
property,  and  college  owners  who  would  do  nothing ;  and  the  consequence 
was  a  state  of  disorganization  which  it  is  only  surprising  did  not  terrify  our 
rulers  more  quickly.  But  fieusts  were  slow  in  being  appreciated  in  those 
days,  and  the  want  of  communication  made  each  district  more  isolated  from 
its  neighbours  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  than  we  can  now  well  realize. 

During  the  last  months  of  that  winter  there  were  few  nights  when  a 
fire  might  not  be  ,seen  from  the  high  ground  of  Avonhoe,  and  Rupert 
spent  his  spare  time  in  watching  for  the  shooting  up  of  a  flame,  or  the 
**  bouquet"  of  sparks  from  a  rick,  with  the  sort  of  enjoyment  he  would 
have  had  in  an  exhibition  of  rockets.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
experience,  and  also  of  imagination,  for  any  one  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
another,  to  conceive  what  he  has  not  himself  gone  through — and  children 
and  uneducated  people  are  peculiarly  without  this  sense.  To  carry  on  a 
series  of  thoughts  so  fiur  as  to  attach  a  consequence  to  anything,  requires 
more  education  than  we  generally  imagine.  The  present  is  all  in  all  to 
them.  A  great  outburst  of  sparks  is  a  pretty  thing,  so  one  boy  throws 
gunpowder  into  the  fire,  and  blows  out  his  own  or  somebody  else's  eyes ; 
and  another  will  bum  down  a  cottage  or  a  rick-yard  with  no  greater 
amount  of  malice  or  wickedness  than  prompts  a  civilized  man  to  make  an 
unkind  observation  at  dinner.  Cause  and  effect  are  not  a  necessary 
sequence  in  their  eyes,  but  each  case  is  an  isolated  event. 

It  was  a  dank,  dark  evening  in  November  a  few  days  after,  and  as 
Rupert  drove  the  cows  home  the  mists  began  to  rise.  There  was  a  little 
moon,  and  the  sky  was  clear  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  all  over  the  plain 
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below  spread  an  immeiise  sea  of  wliite  fog,  whicb,  indeed^  Itcmg  more  or 
leea  tbroagU  iha  winter  over  the  fitlif  deep  clay  disinct,  fioaoidd  with  an 
elaborate  ejetem  of  ridge  and  fiiiTow,  iUi  only  drainage,  which  bad  boeo 
corned  out  with  inEuitc  labour,  in  some  remote  antiqmty«  OTer  every  fieldi 
whether  plough  or  grass  land ;  in  gpiia  of  which  the  heavy  Boil  lay  soaked 
in  wet  the  whole  winter  through.  Aj^ue  (now  hardly  known)  was  the 
ordinaiy  lot  of  eveiy  one,  old  and  young,  aa  common  as  measles  or 
whooping-cough,  while  the  excossive  diBicttlty  of  getting  fuel  madu  lifiu 
veiy  wretched.  ^ 

If  it  had  not  been*  however,  for  its  asso  '  i      '  ^     sigUT 

was  eitremel}^  beautiful :  the  thick  white  fle* '  ie  1a3 

of  the  comet  of  *58  was  said  not  to  contain  go  much  niatier  as  a  yard 

of  ahire  fog)  lay  nt  the  boy*s  feet,  perfectly  fiat,  rising  only  to  a 

certain  height,  out  of  which  the  promontories  of  low  hills  and  distant 
headlanda  stood  out  like  the  cUffs  and  line  of  coast  of  n  ^  'h 

here  and  there  the  top  of  a  tall  tree  liiling  its  head,  apprii  i 

neck  in  water. 

Rupert,  when  he  had  turned  the  cows  into  the  straw-yard,  stood  for  i 
moment  watching,  not  the -fog  sea,  which  was  far  too  ordinary  a  sight  to 
notice,  but  for  his  beloved  fireworks.  Buddeuly  a  sheaf  of  sparks  aros6 
from  what  he  believed  to  be  Yardley  End,  which  was  about  a  mile  off  ia 
the  plain.  He  smiled  with  delight,  and  then  a  deeper  feeling  arose  :  the 
boys  at  the  farm  had,  he  believed,  been  among  tbo  chief  instigiitors  of 
Quick's  death,  and  he  hated  them  with  all  his  hearts 

"  Faimer  Bathe  grinds  the  poor,"  he  had  often  hoai'd  it  said  ;  *•  he*« 
a  hai'd  man  about  wages  in  winter,'*  Mischief,  at  all  events,  was  pleasant 
to  see,  and  worth  risking  his  grandfather's  reproaches ;  and  diving  down 
into  the  sea  of  fog — ^which  was  he  ver,  to  hft — he  made  off 

towards  the  ilame  as  fast  as  he  cou  Jien  he  rcaehed  th<*  foot 

of  the  hiU,  he  had  to  guide  himself  at  iirst  by  the  hedges*  Boon,  however, 
the  angiy  glare  of  the  red  light  appeared  under  a  heavy  grey  cloud  of 
smoke,  while  the  lm*id  look  of  tbo  burning  rick  increased  in  bri^htrtAiJi 
every  moment  as  he  came  up.     A  great  collection  of  people  wct  j[ 

about  round  the  homestead,  staring  and  doing  nothing.  T^  :  :._  r 
lumself,  and  two  or  three  of  his  men,  wers  flinging  buckets  of  muddy 
water  out  of  a  horse  i       '       rr  the  rick  atul    '  ''  *    '        il 

stacks;  the  thimble i^^  d  almost  to  i.  lo 

in  the  crowd  stirred  to  help, 

**  Twill  catch  on  to  the  dwelling- home/'  RiUd  one  man  cahnly  ia 
another — ^hen  Charles  Bb^nnt  came  nding  up  in  front  of  a  small  engine 
kept  at  a  neighb^  The  counti-y  hatl  been  l>e9el  by  the 

plague  for  Bevei  was  in  constant  requisition.     He  bft«l 

seen  Uie  fire  at  a  distance  as  he  was  return  in  g  boino  from  bun  ting,  and 
eam6'Up  Id  help*  He  was  out  fn  •  -  *'-  rvith  the  hounds  over  all  that 
paHdf  ibe  comitry,  and  was  know  *  to  mo^t  of  the  p»K»pk» ;  and 

his  cheorj  Toio»-^4he  mixtttre  of  eomiuaud  and  nndoubting  kadtrmhip 
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which  the  English  peasant  loves — told  immediately  even  on  that  unwilling, 
snrly  throng.  **  What !  no  water  but  this  muddy  stuff?  why,  you'll  ruin 
the  engine  in  no  time.  Make  a  chain  down  to  the  brook,*'  said  he.  For 
an  instant  they  hesitated,  but  at  that  moment  Claude  Morris  came  breath- 
lessly up,  having  heard  that  mischief  was  afoot.  His  new  pastor  was  the 
very  last  man  whom  Bupert  wished  to  see,  and  he  slipped  behind  a  shed. 

**  Oh,  we'll  soon  get  up  a  chain,"  answered  Claude,  cheerfully,  taking 
hold  of  a  man  on  one  side  and  a  boy  on  the  other,  and  putting  a  bucket 
into  their  hands.  Imitation,  the  instinct  of  obedience,  some  sort  of  com'- 
punction,  all  acted  upon  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  water  began  to 
arrive  and  the  engine  to  play.  At  that  moment  a  second  stack  burst  into 
a  blaze  on  the  other  side  the  yard.  Claude  plunged  behind  the  sheds,  and 
saw  a  black  shadow  escaping  roxmd  the  comer:  he  ran  after  it  at  full 
speed,  but,  unused  to  the  place,  he  fell  in  a  ''juicy  "  gateway,  and  when 
ho  got  up  there  was  no  one  in  sight.  He  returned  to  the  yard,  where  the 
fire— which  hitherto  had  been  kept  under-rwas  now  rapidly  spreading ; 
sheaves  of  sparks  flew  in  all  directions,  blazing  pieces  of  straw  rose  like 
rockets,  and  the  flames  reddened  the  horizon  all  round.  It  was  a  most 
successful  exhibition  of  fireworks. 

Charies  Blount  had  climbed  on  the  roof  of  the  dwelling-house,  beating 
out  the  burning  rain  of  sparks  on  the  thatch,  striving  to  keep  the  straw 
wet ;  he  was  now,  however,  obliged  to  come  down  and  confine  his  exertions 
to  directing  the  men  how  to  carry  out  the  fhmiture,  and  helpii^  to  lead 
the  horses  out  of  the  stables,  for  the  poor  bewildered  farmer  had  entirely 
lost  his  head.  It  was  a  still  night,  the  fog  had  risen,  and  the  red  glare 
made  the  place  bright  in  a  circle  all  round,  where  the  black  shapes  of  men 
moving  rapidly  to  and  fix),  looked  very  diabolic.  The  fire  from  two  points 
at  once  was  too  much  for  their  exertions;  it  went  out  at  last  because 
there  was  nothing  left  to  bum,  and  a  long  line  of  blackened  and  ruined 
sheds  was  all  that  remained  of  the  wretched  farmer^s  possessions. 

"  And  he  aint  insured,"  said  one  of  the  bystanders,  tranquilly.  **  He 
never  had  forecast  enough,  not  for  a  farmer ;  and  the  more  he  did  the  less 
ho  amed." 

«*  Poor  fellow ! "  answered  Charies,  with  much  more  compassion  in 
his  voice  and  manner.  **I  hoped  we'd  got  the  better  of  it  at  one 
time,  too." 

**  I'm  sure  if  the  stacks  hadn't  been  fired  a  second  time  from  behind 
you'd  have  saved  him.  It's  a  firightful  state  of  feeling.  You're  not 
hurt?"  inquired  Claude  anxiously,  looking  at  the  torn  and  smoked  con- 
dition of  the  young  squire's  red  coat  and  once  white  breeches. 

**  Oh,  nothing.  I've  just  singed  my  hands  and  bruised  my  foot.  I'm 
all  right,"  replied  Charles,  laughing.  "I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
May  I  ask  who  you  are  ?  You're  the  only  creature  who  really  helped  a 
bit,  or  who  cared  a  straw  about  the  whole  concem.  It's  not  a  pleasant  state 
of  things  for  a  landlord's  son  to  see  growing  up,"  said  he,  shaking  hands 
warmly  with  his  new  ally ;  '*  thou^  I'm  sure  I  d«n't  see  how  it's  to  be 
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nlierod.     I  daiosny  joii  para^us  Trould  Btij  we*ve  oarselTes  to  Ibank  I 
good  deid  of  it/* 

''  I  shoiUdu't  tiiiiik  it's  the  individuals  i;rbo  aife  io  blame ;  jour  (ktber'f  { 
tenants  art'  well  oaough  oil,  I  beUeve.     It's  the  system^     Hair  cun  nm 
pftj  decent  wages  with  poor-rates  up  where  they  are  ?" 

**  Mj  fiither  was  oflfered  the  fee- simple  of  a  whole  parish  the  0lher  datf  ' 
for  quite  a  triiio,  if  he'd  imdortake  to  pay  the  rates  ;  they  were  mofto  ihsBk 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,"  said  Charles.     **  You'll  come  and  »ee  tuti 
Biuiley  Grange  ?     We're  not  all  leading  the  cat-and-dog  life  in  ihis  coosty 
which  they  seem  to  do  ou  this  side  the  Seech/*  he  added,  smiling. 


CHAFTEU  Vli 
FOWUKO   IK   THE   ChUECH  TOWER, 

0LAt7D&  Morris  had  been  kept  away  longer  than  he  expe(^lad  bj  Iha  i 
of  his  father,  and  it  was  some  months  before  he  regularly  settled  at  A-f 
Ho  tried  in  vain  tu  get  at  the  household  at  Hawkshill :  the  old  fiumer  ^ 
8ulleu,  obstinatGt  and  disagreeable;  Cecily's  stem,  impenetrable  dleneewas 
even  more  hopeless ;  and  his  heart  j earned  to  the  boy  iu  his  oheeriess,  hard 
home  :  but  liupert  was  always  oif,  as  if  he  had  been  a  wild  hawk  hmisd^ 
whenever  he  saw  the  curate.  He  even  refused  to  come  ne?irer  the  Blix&nlf* 
house  than  the  garden- wicket^  where  he  would  whistle  till  the  Httle  gift 
came  out  to  him.  **  Maty/'  said  he»  one  evening  that  spring,  **  thare  »  a 
nest  of  jacks  in  the  church  tower  ;  us*ll  go  and  take  it.     Y.  he 

very  still,  and  do  as  I  tell  *ee,  if  you're  to  be  my  little  wife  ;  an 
shall  have  a  jack  for  to  hop  about  and  learn  im  for  to  tidk/' 

The  curious  pair  went  up  to  the  church  together*  Mary  hangiDg  cm  \ 
his  hand  J  at  the  time  when,  every  evening,  the  old  sexton  opened  tlie  door 
to  ring  the  curfew, — a  ceremony  stiU  religiously  ed  at  Avoahoe. 

Rupert  hid  in  the  porch,  watching  through  the  b  lu  by  CtvmwdlV 

bullets  in  the  door  for  the  right  moment.  When  the  olhcial  back  was  tmned* 
he  slipped  in,  and  ran  hurriedly  up  the  tower  stairs.  By  creeping  oiii  of  ft 
smsili  window  which  he  had  marked,  and  along  a  stono  8tnng-c<mr9«  mmm 
forty  feet  from  the  ground,  a  fall  from  which  would  have  been  oertain  deaik* 
he  reached  a  gargoyle  at  the  angle  which  carried  off  the  rain-water  irotsx  I 
roof  of  the  tower,  in  which  the  jackdaws  had  made  their  neat.  Moaolj 
the  sad  sound  of  the  curfew  tolled  Uko  the  passing-bell  of  the  day  m  I 
quit't  evening  air  [e  paja  il  f/iarno  pianger  the  ri  miioy*!) ;  laoaiung  wo 
much,  with  so  many  memories  of  the  past  attached  to  it^  uxidoistood  M» 
httlo  by  thoise  who  heard. 

Half- hidden  in  a  tall  turret  with  a  pointed  roof,  at  lh«  vod  of  ik* 
an  ■  \      ,      :      I  g|Q04  Ilk  Imn* 

ai.  •  ^      ^ 

**  Oh,  take  care,  liupert ;  dun  I  ye  go  no  tunler ;  l^t  the  JAoJkB  b«/* 
whispered  she  in  dismay,  as  »hi\  m^r  the  boy  suspended  to  tbo  Wf  oq  • 
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footing  not  four  inches  wide.  He  reached  the  nest,  however,  in  safety, 
crammed  the  hirds  into  his  pocket,  and  edged  his  way  slowly  hack  again, 
hanging  on  hy  his  eyeUds.  At  that  moment  the  old  sexton,  having  rang 
his  hell  and  locked  the  door,  was  returning  home  to  his  tea,  when,  moved 
by  the  grief  of  the  father  and  mother  jacks,  who  were  flying  madly  after 
the  ravisher  of  their  offspring,  he  looked  np  as  Bupert  nearly  reached  the 
tower- window.  "  Ye  rascal  I  Don't  I  see  yer  'ind  legs  ?  I  knows  ye  I 
111  warm  ye,  ye  wicked  young  jackanapes,''  shouted  Jared,  horribly. 
What  was  it  to  him  that  Uie  boy,  if  he  fell,  would  be  dashed  to  pieces, 
compared  with  this  dreadful  violation  of  church  property  i 

Kupert,  greatly  startled,  turned,  let  fall  most  of  his  jackdaws,  stum* 
bled  and  fell,  luckily  for  him  inwards  and  forwards ;  and  while  the  irate 
sexton  hurried  back  into  the  church,  he  scrambled  a  Uttle  fEurther  down  the 
tower  stairs,  and  leaped  through  a  lower  window  on  to  the  flat  leaden 
roof  of  the  church,  shaking  the  remaining  bird  almost  to  death,  who 
lamented  himself  aloud ;  and  while  old  Jared  was  wasting  his  time  by 
crawling  up  to  the  window  where  he  had  seen  the  boy,  and  then  fumbling 
over  the  door  which  led  on  to  the  roof,  Bupert  had  time  to  creep  along 
the  parapet  and  let  himself  down  on  the  top  of  the  high  old  garden- wall 
which  joined  the  church,  along  which  he  rode  triumphantly  astride  till  he 
reached  the  convenient  bough  of  a  tree,  into  which  he  swung  himself. 
He  was  sUding  comfortably  down  the  trunk,  when,  to  his  horror,  at  the 
foot  stood  the  young  "paarson"  himself,  who,  hearing  the  noise,  had 
just  come  up. 

<*  What's  all  this  ?"  cried  Claude,  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  as  he  saw 
the  boy's  face  of  dismay  and  heard  old  Jared  swearing  furiously  somewhere 
up  in  the  air  at  the  desecration  of  the  church,  as,  of  course,  he  had  a  right 
to  do — **  for  that  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word,  which  in  the  soldier 
is  flat  blasphemy."  *<  Don't  swear  so,  Jared,"  he  called  up  aloft.  <<  What 
can  you  all  have  been  about  ?  Oh,  it's  only  the  ecclesiastical  jacks  I  Let 
me  look  at  them." 

And  Rupert,  who  throughout  his  life  had  been  equally  reproached  for 
what  he  did  and  did  not  do,  stood  in  utter  amazement  at  such  strange 
conduct. 

'*  What !  so  little  Maiy*s  helping  too,  is  she  ?  I  saw  her  just  round 
the  garden-wall,"  said  Claude,  as  he  went  away. 

The  first  parallel  was  opened  in  the  siege  of  Bupert's  heart. 

**  There  ain't  but  one  jack  left,  ye  see,"  said  he  to  the  little  girl,  as 
they  went  off  together,  **  so  you  can't  have  none." 

*'  No,  Buby,"  answered  Mary,  resignedly. 

A  few  days  after,  however,  Claude  heard  the  boy's  whistle,  and 
went  out. 

''  If  my  grandad  finds  the  jack  he'll  wring  his  neck  for  'im,  so  I've 
a  brought  him  down  to  you,"  Bupert  was  saying,  as  he  gave  his  orders, 
rather  imperiously,  as  to  its  nourishment  and  education,  to  his  obedient 
handmaid :  he  was  leaning  npon  the  little  gate,  his  black  tan^^ed  hair 
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banging  ov^r  his  eyan  with  their  eager  wild  gaze,  and  a  sort  of  uolsiii^dj 
nvagery  about  his  ^hole  look. 

■'  Mayn't  I  give  bim  the  littlest  moBsi^i  of  bread  ?  ''  said  Mary. 

**  I  wonder  whether  he  eats  flies,"  observed  Clande.  apparently  entii^Iy 
absorbed  in  contemplating  the  interesting  jack,  and  without  moving  hand 
or  foot,  a  process  recommended  by  the  great  Mr.  Waterton  in  taming  wild 

*^  Isn't  it  beautiful  to  see  him  f  **  cried  the  Httle  girl^  watchipg  thpt  fluffs 
t'nght  with  ecstasy.  ""^    «i  H  • 

**  There's  a  wonderful  story  about  what  a  raven  oould  4o  fia  this  booK, 
said  Claude,  taking  one  &om  his  pocket.  ' 

**  Oh,  that's  what  jou  weot  fill  the  way  to  Sainton  for  ?  "  observed  iSflaiy, 

He  had  walked  ten  imlca,  and  taken  much  pains  to  get  it,  and  earned 
it  about  with  him  for  sei^ml  days.  He  began  to  read,  while  Enpert 
listened,  with  wide-open  eyes,  speU-bomid,  without  stirring. 

**  If  you  come  down  to-morrow  wo  will  read  the  next  atory  :  it's  lUiout 
bear,'*  said  his  new  friend.     The  town  was  taken. 

From  that  time  the  boy  went  down  to  Old  Moor  whenever  h»  couM 
g^t  away  in  the  evening.  At  first,  like  Scheherezade  or  a  Benaataon  nofel 
in  a  Mngazinet  Clande  always  left  some  fate  unsettled,  to  be  continued  next 
time ;  but  very  soon  the  boy  began  to  read  for  himself,  to  think,  to  ei^jg 
using  his  mind. 

**  I  don*t  see  as  there  be  no  use  nor  signitication  whaiboever  m  a' 
readin'/'   said  old  Benyam,  doggedly^  one  night.     '^I've  done  flair  aod 
fftin  wi'out  it  all  my  days," 

"  I've  a  finished  my  work,"  answered  the  lad,  fiercely.  **  No  one  can*t 
fatdt  what  I  choose  to  do  o*  the  evonin*/* 

"And  what  may  ye  be  doin'  of  in  them  shelves  ?  "  said  his  mother, 
osaly,  as  ehe  saw  him  burrowing  among  the  clothes  in  the  old  press. 

•*  I  wants  my  Sunday  jacket, "  he  answered,  sullenly. 

**  What  new-foiiglcd  fancy's  that  ?  wearin'  yer  good  clothes  o  week* 
days  7  "   replied  she,  angrily. 

**  111  wear  nn  when  I  chooses  ;  I  works  hard  enow  ar  >  pay,^* 

said  Eupcrt,  angrily,  dragging  out  the  jacket.    **  And  you  .  mcndod 

that  hole  in  the  sleeve  nor  sewed  on  them  buttoni  I     They'd  do  it  for  me 
down  at  Old  Moor  fust  enough.'* 

Cecily  was  beginning  to  grow  very  jealous  of  their  inilucnee  over  her 
boy  at  the  farm  ;  she  snn  ^  jacket  irom  hisn,  and  began  to  atw  on 

the  buttons  as  if  she  weiL  _  „^ :,ug  the  atuC 

''  Don't  keep  me :  make  hfkste  1  I^m  late  aa  *iisy"  said  he,  fretting  and 
fbrniDg  lo  be  gone.    **  Where's  the  soap  got  to  ?  " 

"And  whereas  the  u&q  o'  a'  that  washmg  too,'*  grumbled  his  gnmd* 
fether.     "  I've  done  well  enough  wi'out  the  taste  of  water," 

"  Bdj.  Morris  always  washes  bis  hands,"  was  Rupert's  only  £msiif«r«,^ 

There  is  no  education  hke  that  of  personal  influence. 

"  I  don't  take  much  account  o'  the  paarson,"  the  old  man  mtak  eoT 
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seliting  his  dogged  old  fists  on  his  knees,  as  he  rested  his  crabbed  stick 
against  his  blue-ribbed  stockings  in  the  chair  bj  the  chimney-corner. 
**  He  went  on  to  me  ever  so  t'other  day  as  '  There  are  four  comers  to  my 
bed,'  wam*t  a  prayer.  *  Mathew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,*  if  them  isn't 
Bcriptur  I'd  like  to  know  what  were*  And  what  may  he  be  a  lamiu'  o' 
ye  ?  "  he  ended,  somewhat  contemptuously.. 

*'He's  a  teached  me  geography  and  figurin',  and  Athens,  where  St. 
Paul  praach  to  the  Ephesians,"  said  the  boy,  eagerly,  anxious  to  put  the 
finest  face  on  his  friend's  instructions. 

*'  Funrin  parts,"  muttered  Benyam.  <'  And  I  don't  think  much  o' 
them.  I've  been  to  Naughton  mysdf,  and  that's  more  nor  ten  miles  off, 
and  I  said  says  I,  If  them  be  fiurrin  paits,  us  might  as  lief  have  bided 
at  hom'e.  Me  and  mine's  been  on  the  ground  fanndered  o'  years,  and  should 
know.  Us  was  the  best  part  of  a  day  a  gettin'  to  Naughton.  There  was 
the  deep  piece  at  the  Three  Lanes'  End»  and  that  juicy  bit  at  Blush  Gate ; 
and  we  was  nigh  upon  two  hours  gettin'  the  cart  out  o'  the  slough  in  the 
Welsh  Lane." 

The  difficulty  of  getting  about  produced  by  the  want  of  roads  in  a 
purely  clay  district  is  now  fdmost  inconoeiTable.  Bights  of  way  over  fieldsj 
with  a  gate  every  hundred  yards,  and  a  Slough  of  Pespond  at  each  like  the 
description  in  Bunyan — who  **  probably  took  it  from  some  country  road  in 
his  own  neighbourhood  "—were  the  only  means  of  communication ;  and  the 
six  horses  of  our  ancestors  were  no  piece  of  Tain  show,  but  necessary  to 
moTC  their  heavy  coaches  a  single  mile. 

«  Well,  I  can't  wait,"  broke  in  Eupert,  with  a  sort  of  haughty  toss 
of  his  head  as  he  went  off,  his  jacket  half  done. 

''  How  like  his  father  he  do  seem  whan  he've  a  got  that  look  on  him," 
muttered  Oeeily  to  herself,  almost  fiercely,  and  yet  with  a  sort  of  pride. 

'<  If  you  didn't  uphold  him  a  wasting  o'  his  time  like  that,"  said  the 
old  man,  angrily,  *^  he  wouldn't  go  for  to  do  it." 

<<  If  I  choose  for  him  to  be  a  scholard,"  answered  she,  coldly,  '*  it's 
my  look-out ;  ye  pay  us  nought,  and  he's  a  right  to  his  time  when  work's 
done." 

She  and  her  boy  were  now  of  far  too  much  importance  in  the  farm  to 
be  thwarted  beyond  measure. 

Claude  Morris,  fresh  from  college,  would  willingly  have  taught  Bupert 
all  ha  knew,  but  the  intricacies  of  grammar  he  found  it  impossible  to 
infuse.  Any  amount,  however,  ^of  facts  geographical,  historical,  even 
scientific,  the  boy  could  master,  and  for  everything  connected  with 
numbers  he  had  a  decided  talent. 

Claude  was  standing  at  the  gate  as  Eupert  appeared  breathless,  watch- 
ing Rosamond  Hedges  the  butter-carrier  unloading  a  box  of  his  college 
books.  The  *<  Eosa  mundi "  was  a  grizzled  old  man,  with  sharp  red  eyes 
and  the  sharp  temper  incident  to  the  mind  of  one  overcharged  with  minute 
and  contradictory  directions.  He  drovo  a  veij  small  donkey  tied  on  to  a 
very  small  cart,  which  sufficed  for  the  limited  wants  of  the  district.     The 
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drmng  a  donVaj-cari  gives  an  extraordinaiy  feeling  of  supei-ioriiy  to  tba 
r^st  of  the  human  nice :  no  Gmnd  Duke  or  Imperial  IIij^  -v       -  .,,^ 

with  Pix  horses  is  ever  impressed  with  the  amount  i  :  je 

humble  traveller  on  foot  that  the  possessor  of  a  donkey-cart  seems  lo  feeJ. 
If  yon  look  at  the  face  of  the  driver,  whether  male  or  female,  old  or 
young,  there  is  a  beatific  sense  of  superiority  whieh  is  never  eaen  else* 
whtire,  and  mu«t  be  a  source  of  the  keenest  enjoTineut. 

**  Books  is  they,*'  said  Rosamund,  ♦*  Well,  theyVe  as  heavy  as  stoneAt 
that's  aU  I  can  say.  And  what's  the  use  of  such  a  many  on  'um?  One  hookl 
much  the  same  as  another ^  take  'um  by  their  looks,  for  all  I  could  ever 
see,'*  said  he,  looking  after  Claude,  who,  after  unpacldng  the  box*  waa 
carrj^ing  in  his  treasures  with  the  eort  of  affectionate  earo  which  a  woman 
would  show  to  a  baby,  smoothing  their  outraged  comers  tenderly,  and 
fondly  turning  over  their  pages. 

•*  Mr.  Morns  has  got  all  then^  for  to  learn  me,"  said  Rupert,  impop- 
tuntly.  **  I  shall  go  away  and  get  to  be  a  great  man,  and  then  I  shall  come 
homo  and  marry  ye,  Mary ;  but  yo  must  learn  a  great  deal  first  tf  Tou*re 
to  be  my  little  wife.** 

"Yes,  Rupert/'  answered  Mary  meekly, 

Rupert  had  by  no  means  yet  learned  that,  though  it  may  be  good 
have  a  giant's  strength,  it's  not  good  to  use  it  hkc  a  giant. 

It  was  growing  dusk  that  evening,  and  Rupert  pushed  away  the  problem 
which  he  was  tr^^ng  to  work,  and  got  up  and  stretched  himself.  **  Well, 
I  can't  find  it  out,  and  I  won't  be  told,"  said  he,  doggedly, 

**  Put  it  away.  You'U  be  clearer  about  it  to-morrow,  my  l»oy,  and  it's 
too  dark  to  read,"  answered  Claude,  throwing  away  bis  own  book  and 
drawing  his  chair  up  to  the  great  old  ^e -pi ace.  He  took  up  the  tongs 
and  began  to  pile  up  the  blazing  ends  of  wood  and  heap  the  embers  round 
the  new  piece  of  tmf  which  Rupert  laid  on :  a  pleasant  semblance  of  occu- 
pation which  employs  the  hands  while  it  seems  to  enable  the  busy  thoughts 
to  he  elsewhere ;  it  was  one  of  the  few  luxuries  which  he  allowed  himself. 

Mrs,  Blizard  put  her  head  in  at  the  door  at  the  moment.  **  Well,  'tis 
wonderful  kind  to  he  sme,  as  you  are,  Mr,  Morris,  how  you  do  trouble 
yourself  for  the  derttraction  o'  that  boy  I  I  just  looked  in  to  soe  what 
you'd  be  pleased  to  take  for  supper.  The  eggs  is  so  dnbions  sometiines^ 
and  I  saw  how  you  disannulled  'um  yesterday," 

"  Oh,  it  did  not  signify  ;  I  didn't  care,*'  answered  Claude,  witli  a  smile. 

"  Well,  round  ye  as  I  will,  I  can't  say  ns  I  ever  fmd  ye  tnke^  to  one 
thing  moro  nor  anathor,  Mr.  Morris ;  it's  easy  enough  yon  is  to  please/* 
said  Mrs.  Bhzard,  putting  her  hand  to  her  head,  *^  and  'tis  a  good  thing 
for  one  so  put  about  as  mo.  The  butter,  to  be  Fure,  do  to  weigh  upon 
one's  mind,  as  it's  quite  a  check  to  one's  feelings  I  '* 

As  tjhe  left  the  room,  little  Marj- — who  had  long  been  watching  her 
opportunity — oamo  in,  nursing  a  sick  chick  wrapped  in  fiiinnnl,  •*  Mr.. 
Morris,  won't  yon  teU  ns  a  stoiy  f  "  said  she.  It  was  the  witciiing  time 
Jn  the  cvening,^ — euin  chien  rl  Imp.     "  Ruby,  you  can't  work  any  mo7« 
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io-iiight/'  Bho  wont  on,  turning  to  tho  window — ^whoro  be  still  stood  witli 
the  slate  and  pencil  in  bis  hand.  *^  Come,  dear,  and  ask  him  too."  And 
she  brought  herself  and  her  little  stool  to  besiege  the  absent  man. 

'*  Put  that  away,  Mary,"  answered  Rupert  imperiously,  coming  up  to 
the  ^e.     **  You  can't  listen  when  you're  playing  with  them  chicken."  • 

''  Rupert,  how  can  you  speak  to  her  in  that  way  ?  "  said  Claude, 
rousing  himself  as  the  little  girl  obediently  carried  out  her  pet. 

**  She's  nothing  but  a  gurl,  and  women  don't  sinnify,"  answered  Rupert, 
contemptuously. 

Claude  was  silent  as  he  skilfully  built  his  pyramid  of  red  embers  one 
upon  another.  **  You  may  measure  the  measure  of  your  own  manliness, 
Rupert,  by  the  way  you  treat  those  who  are  weaker  and  younger  than 
yourself.     Do  you  understand  that  ?  "  said  he,  presently. 

■*  No,"  said  Rupert,  obstinately. 

"  Well,  the  sooner  you  do  tho  better, — ^you'U  come  to  it,"  observed 
Claude  with  a  smile.  *'  The  more  brutal  and  low  a  tribe  of  natives  is, 
the  worse  they  treat  their  women,"  he  went  on,  almost  to  himself.  Ho  was 
so  much  alone  that  he  often  formularised  his  thoughts  into  words  for  his 
ovm  satisfiAction,  even  when  they  were  beyond  his  auditors. 

'*  You  won't  forget  the  story,  Mr.  Morris,"  said  Mary,  as  she  came  in 
again.  It  was  a  puzzling  request:  he  had  exhausted  his  store  of  birds-and- 
boasts  books,  and  was  not  much  used  to  children,  or  to  satisfying  that 
insatiable  appetite  **  which  grows  with  that  'tis  fed  upon." 

A  man  can  only  give  of  that  which  he  has  ;  and  Claude,  much  put  to  it 
for  matter,  after  ransacking  his  brains  in  vain,  fell  back  upon  his  old 
classical  recollections. 

'<  There  was  once  a  great  soldier  called  Ulysses,  who  lived  far  away  in 
one  of  the  Greek  islands — we  have  been  fighting  a  great  battle  not  long 
ago  to  free  the  Ghreeks  from  the  Turks." 

« Mother  calls  me  a  terrible  Turk  when  I'm  naughty,"  soliloquized 
Mary  in  a  low  voice. 

«*  It  was  very  hot  where  he  lived  "  ("  Was  ho  black  ?  "  said  Rupert), 
**  and  he  went  with  an  army  of  his  friends,  and  encamped  in  tents,  to 
attack  a  town  called  Troy."  (<<  Oh  I  Troy  towns.  I  know  what  them  is. 
Uncle  Billy  sailor  used  to  draw  them  for  we  on  the  sand.  They're  a 
sort  of  maze,  and  when  yer  tread  'um,  yer  can't  find  yer  way  out  easy," 
said  Mary).  **  Well,  poor  Ulysses  found  the  way  home  a  sort  of  maze 
too,  and  very  hard  it  was  for  him  to  find.  It  was  ten  years,  however, 
before  the  Greeks  could  take  the  town,  and  then  only  by  a  kind  of  craft. 
But  at  last,  when  the  work  was  done,  Ulysses  set  off  in  his  tiny  ship 
rowed  by  men  over  the  sea,  and  he  went  and  he  went  and  he  went  till 
he  came  to  a  land  where  the  Cyclops  lived :  they  were  a  sort  of  giant." 

"  I  wonder  were  they  as  big  as  Jack's  giant  ?  "  said  Rupert. 

"  Or  Giant  Despair  ?  "  suggested  Mary. 

*  Chicken  is  tho  plural  of  chick,  and  to  say  *'  chickcna  "  is  as  had  grammar  as 
*  meiia." 
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**  Now  the  Dflme  of  one  of  them  was  Polyphemus  :  ho  had  but  OHO  eye 
like  the  rest,  and  ho  waa  Teiy  fond  of  men*s  floah/* 

'*  Then  he  was  uu  ogre/'  criod  Mary,  decisiTely,  clasrifybg  his  spocied 
find  genus  as  a  scientific  observer  ought  to  do.  '*  Tom  Thumb  camo 
to  a  whole  family  of  'urn,  yer  know ;  but  I  think,**  ahe  added,  moditatiTelj^, 
**  as  they  had  a  got  both  their  eyes." 

For  thia  afflueneo  of  illustration  Ckude  was  hardly  prepared^  but  be 
went  on  boldly  with  the  **  much-enduiing,"  who  had  certainly  noTcr 
undergone  such  treatment  before.     Presently  came  the  crisis, 

**  And  Ulysses  poked  a  burning  stick  into  the  giant 'a  one  eye." 

And  Mary  clapped  hor  hands,  and  Rupert  almost  ebonted  with 
dehght. 

**  It  was  uncommon  sharp  on  him,"  said  ho. 

«•  Well,  I  can't  help  being  fiorry  for  Polyphemus/*  insinuated  Claude  ; 
''  it  was  hard  on  him.  *  No  one  '  has  done  it,  says  the  poor  giant,  nunly 
teeking  redress.  What  business  had  Ulyases  the  astute  on  his  ahore  f 
It*B  just  w^hat  ciTiIized  man  has  been  doing  eTer  since  on  all  saimgii 
eoasts, — usurping,  annexing,  ravaging,  taking  possession.  I  <  '  i|> 
having  a  great  sympathy  for  the  giants  ;  they're  a  simple,  trugi  ^_^- 

suffering  race,  and  you  children  are  deceived  by  appearance,  and  don*t 
see  that  they're  weak  about  the  knees  and  about  the  head,  and  tako  up 
with  those  pestilent  little  fellows  Jack  and  Tom  Thumb,  who  oTerrea^h 
them  as  the  sainta  did  the  devil  in  the  middle  ages,  in  the  same  potti< 
fogging  way/' 

The  stor^'  was  a  great  success ;  but  Clauda  found,  to  his  amused 
surprise,  that,  stripped  of  the  charm  of  the  asaociationfl  which  only  educ 
lion  can  give,  and  of  the  beauty  of  the  poetry  and  knguage,  whie 
nothing  can  replace,  he  could  not  raise  the  story  mnch  above  the  rank  of 
Jack  or  an}*  other  giant-killer,  or  Sindbad  or  any  other  wandering  mariner. 

Education  is  no  easy  task.  No  one  knows,  till  they  have  tried,  the 
amount  of  indirect  iuformation  vchich  wc  all  imbibe  in  the  very  air  wo  live 
in^  the  chance  talk  of  edacated  people.  When  all  this  has  to  bo  directly 
taught,  whefl  you  ninst  explain  tbnt  Waterloo  was  a  great  battle  bcdwefl 
the  French  and  English  somewhere  in  Belgium,  and  who  was  Kftpol^jon?* 
and  that,  when  we  talk  of  the  Bomans,  we  don't  mean  people  who  live  at 
Borne,  but  the  rulers  over  the  known  world  of  the  time,  the  leeway  to  hi 
made  up  is  Bomething  most  dispiritinf^,  Rupert,  however,  naturally 
enough,  did  not  regard  his  act^uirements  in  this  light,  and  Claude,  eonuij 
in  one  aflernoon  unheard,  found  Mary  standing  by  the  table  where 
boy  was  sittin;,'  over  his  bookB. 

**What  a  deal  you  do  know,  Ruby,  now/'  ftaid  she,  almost  with 
a  sigh. 

•*  Yes,**  replied  he  ;  **  that*s  the  forty-sovonth  prop.    You  don't  know 
,  what  thai  \b?*' 

**  No,'*  answered  she,  aadly. 

*'  And  now  IVe  just  finished  *  English  history/  and  know  aU  about 
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*  the  geography  of  the  world/  "  Bnpert  went  on  complacently,  pointing  to 
two  little  yolomee  beside  him.  He  looked  up  suddenly,  for  he  felt 
Claude's  eye  upon  him,  and  blushed  to  the  ears  when  he  met  his  grave, 
almost  contemptuous,  smile. 

<<  How  can  you  be  such  an  ass  ?  "  said  he,  as  soon  as  the  little  girl 
was  gone.  '*  I'm  sorry  I  ever  taught  you,  Rupert,  if  that's  the  use  you 
make  of  it,  to  go  peacocking  about  in  that  way  before  a  child.  Know  all 
English  history  1  Why,  it  would  take  a  wise  man's  whole  life  to  under- 
stand the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  geography  of  the  world  I  Why, 
you're  like  the  mite  in  a  cheese,  which  thought  that  was  the  great 
globe  itself  1" 


OHAPTEB  VIII. 

A  WoLF'd  Cub. 

**  Isn't  Bupert  at  home,  Cecily  ?  "  said  Claude,  looking  in  one  evening  to 
the  large  low  old  kitchen  at  Hawkshill,  against  whose  great  beams  Bupert 
occasionally  ahnost  knocked  his  haughty  head  somewhat  angrily.  The 
place  looked  even  more  dreary,  bare,  and  sad  than  when  the  old  woman 
was  alive.  Cecily  was  bitting  on  a  low  chair  by  the  chimney  -  comer, 
watching  the  boiling  of  the  great  copper  of  food  for  the  pigs. 

*f  How  should  I  know  where  he  is  ?  "  answered  she,  wearily,  half 
rising,  but  scarcely  turning  round.  '<  He's  most  like  down  at  Old  Moor. 
He  don't  bide  much  at  home  wi'  we,  an  he  can  help  it.  He's  all'ays 
away  now  wi'  some  on  ye,"  she  added,  with  a  sort  of  fierce  sigh. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  sights  in  the  world  to  see  the  longing  for 
affection  of  very  hard  unsympathizing  people,  who  are  utterly  powerless  to 
win  the  love  for  which  they  crave  sometimes  with  a  sort  of  bitter  passion. 

Claude  came  up  to  the  fire,  and  sat  down  silently  by  her :  she  hardly 
moved. 

'*  Cecily,  if  your  boy  were  without  food,  you'd  go  without  sooner  than 
he  should  want,  I  know,"  he  said  at  last. 

8he  looked  up  with  a  curious  fire  in  ^her  eyes,  a  far  stronger  assent 
than  words. 

'*  If  he  were  thirsty,  you  wouldn't  stint  him  with  drink.  He  does 
hunger  and  thirst  now,  Cecily,  and  for  what  you  can't  give  him.  He 
wants  to  learn,  he  has  a  craving  to  know." 

<'  What  good  'nil  that  do  him  ?  "  muttered  she. 

*'  We  can't  always  see  so  far  ahead,"  said  Claude,  gently,  "  as  to  tell 
what's  good.  You  can't  keep  him  from  it  any  more  than  the  hen  who's 
hatched  a  duckling  can  hinder  its  swimming,"  said  he,  as  in  the  intense 
quiet  of  the  room  the  chickens  walked  in  at  the  open  back-door.  *'  Don't 
grudge  it  him,  Cecily.  I  believe  he'll  not  care  for  you  less  in  the  long  run : 
but  even  if  he  does,  we  must  just  do  what  is  best  of  what  we  can,  not 
what  we  wish.    He  didn't  make  himself,  and  we  didn't  make  him.    God 
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ilitlu't  put  it  into  him  for  nothing,  yoa  may  bo  very  sure.  Wo  mnat  learn 
to  walk  sometimos  step  by  fitep  by  the  light  we  have,  not  quito  ftlways 
seeing  where  it  10  leading.'*  She  did  not  answer,  bat  sat  on  with  her  hojulj 
in  her  band,  and  Claude  got  np  and  went  qnietly  away. 

As  ho  left  the  honse  he  came  upon  Itiipert  himself,  Hniping  slowly  np 
the  hilh  with  a  handkerchief  round  his  head  and  covered  with  mud. 

**  "What  have  ye  done  to  yourself,  boy  ?  "  said  Claude,  rather  anxiouslj. 
He  w*as  always  a  little  afraid  of  what  mischief  his  wolfs  cnb  might  hiiv 
hetiu  about. 

**  Grandad  bad  a  sent  me  to  'Dirty  Denford/  and  as  I  came  hon 
across  the  Seeeh  there  were  one  of  they  new-fangled  thraslung-machine 
a^comin'  along,  and  it  frighted  a  little  cai't  wi'  a  woman  and  a  boy  in  it, 
close  agin  the  heap  o'  stones  where  the  Glpgy  king^s  a  buried  and  | 
was  found,  and  the  horse  cut  away  like  anything  across  the  road,  and 
just  caught  him ;  he  dashed  at  me  wi'  his  forelegs  and  hot  mo  wi'  his  head 
a  bit,  hut  it  ain't  nothin'  to  speak  on/* 

Claude  turned  back  into  the  bouse  with  him.  There  was  ft  deep  wotind 
in  his  head  where  the  bit  bad  hit  him ;  his  arm  had  been  struck  by  the 
shaft,  and  his  foot  injured  by  the  wheel. 

*•  Why,  ye  look  as  if  you'd  been  in  the  wars,"  said  Claude,  as  be 
helped  to  bind  np  the  cut  and  batho  the  bruises  for  the  unwilling  boy,  **  and 
considering  it  was  after  all  only  for  a  woman  !  '*  laughed  he.  The  boy 
rubbed  his  head  against  his  shoulder  like  a  dog,  -with  a  sort  of  rude 
affection  that  could  not  be  put  into  words.  He  was  not  fit  for  work, 
however,  with  bis  hurts,  for  a  week, 

A  finv  days  after,  while  Claude  was  in  the  bouse,  his  grandfather  eani^ 
in,  followed  by  the  woman,  who,  in  a  vehement  state  of  gratitude,  had 
brought  a  gen ti mental  offering  of  gooseberries. 

**  Eh,  but  us  should  ha'  a*  been  knockt  to  bits  if  it  hadnH  been  idon^ 
o'  ho,  and  he  were  all  among  the  nag's  legs,  so  as  my  heart  were  like  to 
ha'  fiplit  up  into  my  mouth,"  said  she* 

Rupert  ttimed  away  with  an  impatient  gnint. 

**  What  does  it  mind  saying  aught  about  it  ?  I*m  glad  I  wore  tbcrf , 
and  that's  all  as  it  is  j  there's  nothing  to  talk  so  much  like  that/'  said  he, 
as  she  wont  away  rather  mortified. 

**  You  need  not  have  been  so  nngracious,  Rupert,"  said  Clandej  when 
they  were  alone  again. 

**  What  did  that  woman  come  palavering  and  bothering  about  7 " 
IBSwered  be,  fiercely.  '*  I  liked  doin'  of  it,  figbtin'  wi'  the  horso  and 
ififtstering  of  him  lilce  that ;  it's  pleasant,  that  is.  When  yo  tell  me  mind 
and  be  softer  to  Mary  and  not  answer  my  grandad  back  again » that's  what*« 
hard,  and  nobody  thanks  me  for  that,"  he  added,  with  a  half  liiugh. 

**No/'  answered  Claude,  smiling,  *' nobody  ever  is  thanked  fortho 
hardest  things  they  have  to  do  ;  they  must  do  them  strnight  on  and  nol 
look  for  thanks.  Old  Mrs.  Jiired  is  sick ;  I  am  going  to  see  her.  ComI 
with  mo  if  it  won't  hurt  your  foot/' 
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*<  Not  that  way/'  said  Bapert,  uneasily,  as  they  tamed  towards  the 
churchyard. 

'<  Why  Aot  ?  "  replied  Claude,  with  a  smile.  Thoy  weut  on  together 
in  silence. 

*'  Mr.  Morris,  ain't  you  ever  fearful  we  may  meet  the  ghost  ?  "  said 
the  boy  in  a  low  yoice,  stopping  short  at  last. 

**  I  don't  know  about  him,"  answered  Claude,  quietly.    "  Who  is  he  ?  " 

**  There*s  a  lot  on  'um,"  replied  Bupert,  still  lower,  and  with  a  shiver. 
**  There's  the  ghost  of  old  Master  Bathe  as  frighted  Harry  Bates  in  the 
churchyard  no  longer  nor  December,  and  there's  him  as  goes  naked  in 
the  spinney,  they  say,  a  lookin'  for  his  arm  what  he  lost  in  the  old  war ; 
and  there's  the  boggat  as  wheels  his  head  first,  and  then  after  that  hisself, 
down  in  a  wheelbarrow  into  the  pond."  And  he  looked  round  shuddering, 
as  if  he  thought  the  interesting  gentleman  in  question  might  be  just  OTer 
his  shoulder. 

**  What  a  clever  fellow  :  I  wonder  how.  he  does  it !  I  should  like  to 
see  him  of  all  things.  I'll  go  out  with  you  anywhere  any  time  of  night 
you  like,  summer  or  winter,  to  look  for  him,"  laughed  Claude.  **  We 
make  ghosts  of  our  own  bad  thoughts,  and  even  our  sad  ones :  we  are 
haunted  by  our  own  past  sometimes,"  he  mused. 

The  boy  was  silent  as  they  sauntered  on.  A  couple  of  large  white 
owls  were  flitting  noiselessly  across  the  avenue,  carrying  food  to  a  nest 
of  their  young  ones  in  a  hollow  tree,  who  hissed  impatiently  whenever 
there  was  a  pause  in  their  supper. 

'*  What  voracious  little  monsters,  and  swallowing  all  those  live  mice ! 
Why  haven't  they  as  much  right  to  live  as  the  owlets  ?  It's  a  frightfully 
diiEcult  question — ^that  preying  on  each  other  of  the  beasts,"  said  Claude, 
watching  them  as  he  leant  over  a  gate.  Suddenly  Bupert,  who  had  not 
been  listening,  pressed  closer  to  him,  and  said  anxiously, — <*  I  wonder 
when  a  chap  have  a'  done  summut  wrong,  but  he  didn't  give  it  a  thought, 
'  and  it  were  most  for  frm,  and  it  turned  out  all  no  end  o'  bad,  how  sorry 
he  ought  for  to  be  ?" 

<*  Ah,  the  consequences  of  our  actions !  how  Du:  we  are  responsible  for 
the  widening  circle  on  the  water,"  said  Claude — wandering  off  in  his  own 
thoughts,  as  so  often  happened — ^thinking  aloud.  **  We  should  never  act  at 
all  if  we  thought  of  it,  the  weight  would  be  too  crushing.  But  one  cannot 
ccMistruct  a  formula  which  shall  take  in  the  whole  question :  the  world 
is  too  wide.  I  suspect  each  case  must  be  settled  on  its  own  merits.  Is 
this  a  case  of  conscience,  Bupert  ?  "  said  he,  smiling,  as  he  remembered 
how  far  he  had  soared  beyond  his  audience.  **  If  you  didn't  mind  giving 
me  the  HeMia  we  might  try  together  for  the  interpretation." 

*'  I  set  fire  to  the  second  stack  in  Farmer  Bathe's  yard,"  Bupert 
blurted  out. 

Claude  gave  a  start. 

"  'Twere  mostly  for  sport ;  the  blaze  were  rare  to  look  on  ;  but  they  was 
bad  folk  was  the  farmer,  and  hard  to  the  poor,"  Bupert  went  on,  defensively. 
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'^  Bnt  eyen  if  he  were,  do  jou  tliink  ii  was  your  buslnoss  to  jm 
him  ?  who  art  thoti  thiit  jadgost  another  ?  "  said  Claude,  masmgly.  *'  And 
what  becamo  of  him  ?  Wasn't  that  the  poor  fellow  who  died  afl^^rwards  at 
Sammerton  ?  they  said  h©  caught  cold  aDd  injured  himself  in  putting  nut 
the  £ro.  I  remember  he  wasn't  insured,  and  waa  heart-broken  at  hia  min, 
poor  fellow.    That  was  he/' 

"  Yes,"  said  Bnpert^  doggedly  ;  '^  he  cheated  gnuidad  at  the  fair,  and 
lia  the  price  of  flour  in  the  face  of  the  had  times/' 

Claude  saw  that  the  bad  side  of  the  boy  was  uppermost :  strugglio^  only 
made  it  worse.  He  was  absaluttly  silent,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  rose  fro 
his  gat©  and  walked  away-   The  boy  followed  up  to  his  side  agiua  uneasiljf 

"You're  not  going,  sir  ?  '*  said  ho, 

**  My  dear  Rupert,"  answered  Claude,  kindly,  **  what  is  the  use  of  my 
staying '?  It  only  makoa  you  defend  your  wroug  to  yourself.  Your  eoujicieuoe 
In  saying  hard  things  to  you,  and  you  want  to  silence  it  by  contradicting 
me.  I  belieye  I  may  safely  Jeave  you  to  it:  it  will  stiug  you  quite 
enough."  The  boy  preasod  after  him,  though  ho  said  nothing.  Mr.  Morris 
was  be^nning  to  be  his  couecience^  and  he  sutfercd  from  his  gentle  censure 
more  than  from  all  tho  taunts  and  reproaches  at  HawkshilJ*  bnt  bo  did 
not  speak. 

"Look,  Rupert," said  Claude,  seriously,  ♦*!  believe  trulv  uvn  vuu  imd 
no  idea  of  what  your  deed  would  bring  about ;  but  probably  the  lire  would 
have  been  put  out  but  for  your  firing  the  second  stack.  The  man's  ruin  in 
more  or  less  at  your  door  ;  you  must  bear  tho  weight  of  it  on  your  heart* 
It  will  do  no  good  to  any  one  now  to  give  yourself  up  to  the  law — I  don't 
even  recommend  it ;  but  you  are  bound  by  every  law,  human  and  divine 
to  make  what  atonement  you  can  here  in  this  world.  You  can  learn  to  i 
yourself,  to  deuy  yourself ;  you  shouldn't  try  and  drown  the  recollection 
of  it|  or  to  make  out  to  yourself  that  it  wasn't  a  crime.  And  when  tempta- 
tion comes  again,  then  rememl>er  what  yon  once  did,  and  seek  strength  to 
Bttud,  my  boy.    You'll  never  do  it  alone,  lad,"  ho  ended,  afiln  '  as  ho 

parted  with  him  near  tho  church,   Aud  Kupcrt,  with  his  hei<  i  id  his 

hands  in  his  pockets,  half  doHant,  half  in  thought,  strolled  silently  homo. 

Claude  was  surprised  himself  at  tlie  hold  ou  the  lad  which  t '  -  ^^- 
dence  had  given  him.      To  aeknowledge  that  you  have  been  wi  r'l 

wrong,  BomoUmea  is  the  greatest  help  to  a  fre^h  start, — repentttucc,  not 
i^omorse  i  but  it  was  up-hill  work  attempting  to  guide  the  boiling,  seething 
Hh  of  the  boy,  nntomed  either  by  principle,  or  what  so  often  stands  in 
it*^  I*  it»ng  the  men  to  whom  *'      '  T  tii 

ethl  -ur ;  by  which,  after  all,  1  i\ 

really  done  for  tho  upper  classes  than  we  sometimes  care  to  remernhnr. 
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Thebb  Ib  a  very  prevalent  bat  erroneous  opinion  that  the  magnetic  needle 
points  to  the  norUi,  We  remember  well  how  we  discovered  in  our  boy- 
hood that  the  needle  does  not  point  to  the  north,  for  the  discovery  was 
impressed  upon  us  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner.  We  had  purchased  a 
pocket  compass,  and  were  very  anxious — ^not,  indeed,  to  test  the  instmmenty 
since  we  placed  implicit  reliance  upon  its  indications — ^but  to  make  use  of 
it  as  a  guide  across  unknown  regions.  Not  many  miles  from  where  we 
lived  lay  Oobham  Wood,  no  very  extensive  forest  certainly,  but  largo 
enou^  to  lose  oneself  in.  Thither,  accordingly,  we  proceeded  with  three 
schoolfellows.  When  we  had  lost  ourselves,  we  gleefully  called  the  compass 
into  action,  and  made  from  the  wood  in  a  direction  which  we  supposed 
would  lead  us  home.  We  travelled  on  with  full  confidence  in  our  pocket 
guide ;  at  each  turning  we  consulted  it  in  an  artistic  manner,  carefully  poising 
it  and  waiting  till  its  vibrations  ceased.  But  when  we  had  travelled  some 
two  or  three  miles  without  seeing  any  house  or  road  that  wo  recognized, 
matters  assumed  a  less  cheerful  aspect.  We  were  unwilling  to  compromise 
our  dignity  as  "explorers"  by  asking  the  way— a  proceeding  which  no 
precedent  in  the  history  of  our  favourite  travellers  allowed  us  to  think  of. 
But  evening  oame  on,  and  with  it  a  summer  thunder-storm;  wo  wero 
getting  thoroughly  tired  out,  and  the  juvahit  oUm  tneminisse  with  which  wo 
had  been  comforting  ourselves  began  to  lose  its  force.  When  at  length 
we  yielded,  we  learned  that  we  had  gone  many  miles  out  of  our  road,  and 
we  did  not  reach  home  till  several  hours  after  dark.  How  it  fared  with 
our  schoolfellows  we  know  not,  but  a  result  overtook  ourselves  personally, 
for  which  there  is  no  precedent,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  the  records  of 
exploring  expeditions.  Also  the  o£fending  compass  was  confiscated  by 
justly  indignant  parents,  so  that  for  a  long  while  the  cause  of  our  troubles 
was  a  mystery  to  us.  We  now  know  that  instead  of  pointing  due  north 
the  compass  pointed  more  than  20''  towards  the  west,  or  nearly  to  tho 
quarter  called  by  sfdlors  north-north-west.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
we  went  astray  when  we  followed  a  guide  so  untrustworthy. 

The  peculiarity  that  the  magnetic  needle  does  not,  in  general,  point  to 
the  north,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  peculiarities  which  we  now  propose 
briefly  to  describe.  The  irregularity  is  called  by  sailors  the  needle's 
variation^  but  the  term  more  commonly  used  by  scientific  men  is  tho 
deeiination  of  the  needle.  It  was  probably  discovered  a  long  time  ago, 
for  800  years  before  our  era  the  Chinese  applied  tho  magnet's  directive 
force  to  guide  them  in  journeying  over  the  great  Asiatic  plains  ;  and  they 
must  soon  have  detected  so  marked  a  peculiarity.    Instead  of  a  ship's 
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oompaas  tboy  made  use  of  a  maguoUc  cor^  on  the  front  of  which  a  floalbg 
needle  carried  a  small  figure  whoso  outatrotched  arm  painted  southwards. 
We  have  no  record,  however,  of  their  discovery  of  the  dotlinutiou,  audknow 
only  that  they  were  a<?fjnaintod  with  it  in  the  IwcHlh  century.  The 
docUiiatiou  was  discovered,  independently,  hy  European  observers  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

As  wo  travel  from  place  to  pkce  the  declination  of  the  needle  is  found 
to  vary  ;  Christopher  Columbus  was  the  iirst  to  detect  this.  He  discovered  ^ 
it  on  the  13th  of  Beptemher,  1492»  during  his  fii'st  voyage,  and  when  lio 
was  six  hundred  miles  from  Ferro,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Canary  Islands* 
He  found  that  the  declinatiun,  which  was  towards  the  east  in  Europe, 
passed  to  the  west,  and  increased  continually  as  he  travelled  westwards. 

But  here  wo  sec  the  first  trace  of  a  yet  more  singular  peculiarity.     Wa 
have  said  that  at  present  the  declination  is  towards  the  west  in  Europe. 
In  Columbus*  time  it  m\3   towards  the  east*     Thus  wo  learn  that  th^ 
declination  varies  with  the   progress  of  time^  as  well  a^  with  chauga ' 
of  place. 

The  Genius  of  modem  science  is  a  weighing  and  a  measuring  one. 
Men  are  not  satisfied  now-a-days  with  knowing  that  a  pecuharity  eiiste ; 
they  seek  to  detemiino  its  extent,  how  far  it  is  variable — whether  iron 
time  to  time  or  from  place  to  place,  and  so  on.     Now  the  results  of  sue]] 
inriuiries  applied  to  the  magnetic  declination  have  proved   exceedingljd 
interesting. 

We  find  first,  that  the  world  may  ho  divided  into  two  unequal  portionfi« 
over  one  of  which  the  needle  has  a  westerly,  and  over  the  other  an  eaaterly^i 
declination.     Along  the  bonndaiy  line^  of  coiirm^  the  needle  points  don 
north.     England  is  sitmited  in  the  region  of  westerly  magnets.     This 
region  includes  all  Europe,  cxccipt  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Ru&afa;^j 
Turkey,  Arabia,  and  the  whole  of  Africa  j  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian^ 
Ocean,  and  the  western  parts  of  AustraUa;    nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  Greenland,  the  eaBtem  parts .  of  Canada,  and  a  anmll 
fiUee  from  the  north-eastern  part  of  Brazil*     All  these  form  one  region  of 
westerly  declination  ;  but  singularly  onougb,  there  Ues  in  the  veiy  hear 
of  the  remaining  and  larger  rcgi<>n  of  easterly  magnets,  an  oval  space  of  i 
contrary  character,  Tliia  8[)ace  includes  the  Japanese  Idanda,  ManchourUi 
and  the  eastern  parts  of  China,     It  is  vciy  noteworthy  also,  that  in  the 
westerly  region  the  declination  is  much  greater  than  the  easterly.     Over 
the  whole  of  Asia,  for  instance,  the  needle  pomts  abuost  due  north.     On 
the  contnirj*,  in  the  north  of  Greenland  and  of  Bafiius  Bay,  the  magnitic 
needle  points  due  west,  while  still  further  to  the  north  (a  little  westerly) 
wo  find  the  needle  pointing  with  its  north  end  directly  towards  the  south. 

In  the  presence  of  those  peculiarities  it  would  be  pleasant  to  Bpcculute. 
Wo  might  imagine  the  existeuce  uf  powerfully  magnetic  nhtA  in  the  earth 'a 
sohd  mass,  coercing  the  magnetic  needle  from  a  full  obedience  to  the  true 
polar  summons.  Or  the  comparative  effecta  of  oceans  and  of  eon  tine  uU 
mighi  ho  called  into  phiy.     But  unfortmmtely  for  all  thiB  we  have  to 
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reconcile  views  founded  on  fixed  relations  presented  by  the  earth,  with  the 
process  of  change  indicated  above.  Let  us  consider  the  declination  in 
England  alone. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  an  easterly  declination.  This 
gradually  diminished,  so  that  in  about  the  year  1657  the  needle  pointed 
due  north.  After  this  the  needle  pointed  towards  the  west,  and  continually 
more  and  more,  so  that  scientific  men,  having  had  experience  only  of  a 
continual  shifbing  of  the  needle  in  one  direction,  began  to  form  the  opinion 
that  this  change  would  continue,  so  that  the  needle  would  pass,  through 
north-west  and  west,  to  the  south.  In  &ct,  it  was  imagined  that  the  motion 
of  the  needle  would  resemble  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  only  in  a 
reversed  direction.  But  before  long  observant  men  detected  a  gradual 
diminution  in  the  needle's  westerly  motion.  Arago,  the  £stinguished 
French  astronomer  and-  physicist,  was  the  first  (we  believe)  to  point  out 
that  <<  the  progressive  movement  of  the  magnetic  needle  towards  the  west 
appeared  to  have  become  continually  slower  of  late  years  "  (he  wrote  in 
1814),  **  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  after  some  Httle  time  longer  it 
might  become  retrograde."  Three  years  later,  namely  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1817,  Arago  asserted  definitively  that  the  retrogi-ade  movement 
of  the  magnetic  needle  had  commenced  to  be  perceptible.  Colonel 
Beaufoy  at  first  oppugned  Arago's  conclusion,  for  ho  found  from  observa- 
tions made  in  London,  during  the  years  1817-1819,  that  the  westerly 
motion  still  continued.  But  he  had  omitted  to  take  notice  of  one  very 
simple  fact,  viz.  that  London  and  Paris  are  two  different  places.  A 
few  years  later  and  the  retrograde  motion  became  perceptible  at  London 
also,  and  it  has  now  been  established  by  the  observations  of  forty  years. 
It  appears  from  a  careful  comparison  of  Beaufoy's  observations  that  the 
needle  reached  the  limit  of  its  western  digression  (at  Greenwich)  in 
March,  1819,  at  which  time  the  declination  was  very  nearly  25°,  In 
Paris,  on  the  contrary,  the  needle  had  reached  its  greatest  western 
digression  (about  22}'')  in  1814.  It  is  rather  singular  that  although  at 
Paris  the  retrograde  motion  thus  presented  itself  five  years  eai-lier  than  iu 
London,  the  needle  pointed  due  north  at  Paris  six  years  later  than  in 
London,  viz.,  in  1663.  Perhaps  the  greater  amphtudo  of  the  needle's 
London  digression,  may  explain  this  peculiarity. 

'*  It  was  already  sufficiently  difficult,''  says  Arago,  '<  to  imagine  what 
could  be  the  kind  of  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  globe,  which  could 
act  during  one  hundred  and  fifty- three  years,  in  gradually  transferring  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  needle  from  due  north  to  28''  west  of  north.  We 
see  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  explain,  moreover,  how  it  has  happened  that 
this  gradual  change  has  ceased,  and  has  given  place  to  a  return  towards 
the  preceding  state  of  the  globe.**  **  How  is  it,**  he  pertinently  asks, 
**  that  the  directive  action  of  the  globe,  which  clearly  must  result  from  the 
action  of  molecules  of  which  the  globe  is  composed,  can  be  thus  variable, 
while  the  number,  position,  and  temperature  of  these  molecules,  and,  as 
far  as  vfe  kuow,  all  their  other  physical  properties,  remain  constant  ?" 
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But  we  hare  considered  onlj'  a  Fingle  region  of  tlie  earth's  ffnrfiic^^. 
Arago's  opinion  will  seem  still  more  jnst  when  we  examine  the  cbango 
which  has  taken  place  in  what  wo  maj  term  the  *^  magnetic  aspect*'  of  the 
whole  globe.  The  line  which  separates  the  region  of  westerly  magnets 
from  the  region  of  easterly  magnets,  now  runs,  as  we  have  said,  aeroswi 
Canada  and  eastern  Brazil  in  one  hemisphere,  and  across  Rnseia,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  the  Indian  Oceani  and  West  Anstralin  Sn  the  other;  beddes 
haTing  an  outlying  oval  to  the  east  of  the  Asiatic  Continent.  Now  the«o 
lines  havo  swept  round  a  part  of  the  globe's  circnit  in  a  mofit  singuhir 
manDor  since  ICOO.  They  have  varied  alike  in  direction  and  complexity. 
The  Siberian  oval,  now  distinct,  was,  in  1787,  merely  a  loop  of  the  eastern 
hne  of  no  declination.  The  oval  appears  now  to  be  continually  diminish- 
ing, and  will  one  day  probably  disappear* 

Wo  find  bore  presentc^l  to  us  a  phenomenon  an  mysterious,  as  aslonish- 
ing,  and  as  worthy  of  careful  study  as  any  embraced  in  the  wide  domains 
of  science.     But  other  pecuharities  await  our  notice. 

If  a  magnetic  needle  of  suitable  length  be  carefully  poised  on  a  fine 
pomt,  or,  better,  be  suspended  from  a  silk  thread  without  torsion*  it  will 
bo  found  to  exhibit  each  day  two  small  but  clearly  perceptible  oscillations. 
M.  Arago,  from  a  earefol  series  of  observations,  deduced  the  following 
results : — 

At  about  eleven  at  night,  the  north  end  of  the  needle  begins  to  more 
from  west  to  east,  and  having  reached  its  greatest  easterly  excursion  at  about 
a  (quarter  past  eight  in  the  morning,  returns  to^rards  the  west  to  attain  its 
greatest  westerly  excursion  at  a  quarter-past  one.  It  then  moves  again  to 
the  east,  and  having  reached  its  gi-eatest  easterly  excursion  at  half-past 
eight  in  the  evening,  returns  to  tho  west,  and  attains  its  gi'eat4?8t  westerly 
©Xcursion  at  eleven,  as  at  starting. 

Of  course,  those  excursions  tako  place  on  either  side  of  the  mean 
position  of  the  needle,  and  as  tho  excursions  are  small,  never  exceeding 
the  fiilh  part  of  a  degree,  while  tho  mean  position  of  tho  needle  lies  somo 
20°  to  tho  west  of  north,  it  is  clear  that  tho  excursions  are  only  nomiuaUy 
eastern  and  western,  the  needle  pointing,  throughout,  far  to  the  west. 

Now  if  we  remember  that  the  north  end  of  the  needle  m  that  farthest 
from  the  sun,  it  will  bo  easy  to  trace  in  M*  Arago*8  results  a  sort  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  needle  to  turn  towards  the  sun, — not  merely  when  that 
luminary  is  above  the  horizon,  but  during  his  nocturnal  path  also. 

Wo  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  expect  that  a  variation  having  an  annual 
period  shall  appear,  on  a  close  observation  of  our  suspended  neetUo.  Such 
a  Tiination  has  been  long  since  recognized.  It  is  found  that  in  the  grommer 
of '  i*?phere«,  tho  daily  variation  is  exaggerated,  \^hile  in  winter  it 

But  beddefl  the  divergence  of  a  magnetized  needle  from  the  north  pole, 
tb^      *       'divergence  !'         '^'    '     "      '  '   ;  >    '''  ■   .     *  '  ' 
01.  0.     If  a  ) 

reet  horij^ontally,  and  bv  then  roagnftiz«d,  it  wiU  be  found  no  longv  1 
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preserve  that  position.  The  northern  end  dij^s  very  sensibly.  This 
happens  in  onr  hemisphere.  In  the  southern  it  is  the  sonthem  end  which 
dips.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  we  travel  from  one  hen^here  to  the 
other  we  must  find  the  northern  dip  of  the  needle  gradually  diminishing 
till  at  some  point  near  the  equator  the  needle  is  horizontal,  and  as  we  pass 
thence  to  southern  regions  a  gradually  increasing  southern  inclination 
is  presented.  This  has  been  found  to  be  the  case,  and  the  position  of  the 
line  along  which  there  is  no  inclination  (called  the  magnetic  equator)  has 
been  traced  around 'the  globe.  It  is  not  coincident  with  the  earth's 
equator,  but  crosses  that  circle  at  an  angle  of  twelve  degrees,  passing  from 
north  to  south  of  the  equator  in  long.  8**  west  of  Greenwich,  and  from 
south  to  north  in  long.  187^  east  of  Greenwich.  The  form  of  the  line  is 
not  exactly  that  of  a  great  circle,  but  presents  here  and  there  (and  espe- 
cially where  it  crosses  the  Atlantic)  perceptible  excursions  from  such  a 
figure; 

At  two  points  on  the  earth's  globe  the  needle  will  rest  in  a  vertical 
position.  These  are  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth.  The  northern 
magnetic  pole  was  reached  by  Sir  J.  G.  Boss,  and  lies  in  70^  N.  lat.,  and 
268^  £.  long.,  that  is,  to  the  north  of  the  American  continent,  and  not  very 
far  from  Boothia  Gulf.  One  of  the  objects  with  which  Ross  set  out  on  his 
celebrated  expedition  to  the  Antarctic  Seas  was  the  discovery  if  possible  of 
the  southern  magnetic  pole.  In  this  he  was  not  successful.  Twice  he  was 
in  hopes  of  attuning  his  object,  but  each  time  he  was  stopped  by  a  barrier 
of  land.  He  approached  so  near,  however,  to  the  polo,  that  the  needle 
was  inclined  at  an  angle  of  nearly  ninety  degrees  to  the  horizon,  and  he 
was  able  to  assign  to  the  southern  pole  a  position  in  75°  S.  lat.,  154"  E. 
long.  It  is  not  probable,  we  should  imagine,  that  either  pole  is  fixed, 
since  we  shall  now  see  that  the  inclination,  like  the  declination  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  is  variable  from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  from  place  to 
place ;  and  in  particular,  the  magnetic  equator  is  apparently  subjected  to 
a  slow  but  uniform  process  of  change. 

Arago  tells  us  that  the  inclination  of  the  needle  at  Paris  has  been 
observed  to  diminish  year  by  year  since  1671.  At  that  time  the  inclina- 
tion was  no  less  than  75° ;  in  other  words,  the  needle  was  inclined  only 
15°  to  the  vertical.  In  1791  the  inclination  was  less  than  71''.  In  1881 
it  was  less  than  68^.  In  like  manner  the  inclination  at  London  has  been 
observed  to  diminish,  from  72*^  in  1786  to  70*  in  1804,  and  thence  to  68" 
at  the  present  tune. 

It  might  be  anticipated  from  such  changes  as  these  that  the  position  of 
the  magnetic  equator  would  be  found  to  be  changing.  Nay,  we  can  even 
guess  in  which  way  it  must  be  changing.  For,  since  the  inclination  is 
diminishing  at  London  and  Paris,  the  magnetic  equator  must  be  approach- 
ing these  places,  and  this  (in  the  present  position  of  the  curve)  can  only 
happen  by  a  gradual  shifting  of  the  magnetic  equator  fr^m  east  to  west 
along  the  true  equator.  This  motion  has  been  found  to  bo  reaUy  taking 
place.    It  is  supposed  that  tho  movement  is  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
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form ;  but  mare  QbaerTatlons  arc  tieccsaary  to  establish  ibis  intercstls^ 
poiiit. 

Can  it  bo  doubted  that  wbile  those  changes  arc  taking  place,  iho  mag- 
netic poloB  afgo  are  elowlj  shifliiig  round  the  true  polo  ?  Muat  Bot  tbo 
northern  polo,  for  in  stance,  bo  further  from  Paris  now  that  the  noodlo  18 
inclined  more  than  23"  from  the  vertical,  than  in  1671,  when  the  inclina- 
tion was  onlj  15*,  It  appears  obvious  that  this  must  bo  so,  and  wc  deduce 
the  interesting  conclusion  that  each  of  tho  magnetic  poles  ia  rotating 
around  the  earth's  axi«. 

But  there  is  another  peculiarity  about  the  neodio  which  ia  as  noto- 
wnrtby  as  any  of  those  we  have  Rpokon  about.  We  refer  to  tho  intensity 
of  the  mafjnetic  action,  the  energy  with  which  the  needle  seeks  its  positiun 
of  rest.  This  is  not  only  variable  from  place  to  place,  but  from  time  to 
time,  and  ia  farther  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  a  very  singular  chjiracter. 

It  might  bo  C3cpected  that  where  tho  dip  ia  greater,  the  directive  energy 
of  the  magnet  would  bo  proportionably  great.  And  this  is  found  to  bo 
Bppro]dmatcly  tho  case.  Accordingly  the  magnetic  equator  is  very  nearly 
coincident  with  the  **  erjuator  of  least  intensity,'*  but  not  exactly.  As  we 
approach  the  magnetic  poles  we  find  a  more  considerable  ditergence,  eo 
that  inRtcaii  of  there  being  a  northern  pnlc  of  greatest  intensity  nearly  coinci* 
dent  with  the  northern  magnetic  pole,  which  wo  have  seen  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  American  continenti  there  are  hro  northern  poles,  one  in  Siberia 
nearly  at  the  point  where  tho  river  Lena  crosses  tho  Arctic  circle,  tho  other 
not  so  far  to  tho  norths-only  a  few  degrees  north,  in  fact,  of  Lake  Superior, 
In  the  south,  in  like  manner,  there  are  also  two  poles,  one  on  the  Antarctic 
curie  about  ISO"*  E,  long,  in  Adclie  Islimd,  tho  other  not  yet  precisely 
determined,  but  supposed  to  lie  on  about  tho  210th  degree  of  lon^tud^,  and 
south  of  the  Antarctic  chcle.  Singularly  enough  thero  is  n  Uno  oi*  lower 
intensity  running  right  round  the  earth  along  tho  valleys  of  the  two  great 
oceans,  **  passing  through  Behring's  Btiiiits  and  ]»isecting  the  Pacific  on 
one  side  of  the  globe,  and  passing  out  of  tho  Arctic  Sea  by  Spitzbergen  and 
down  the  Atlantic  on  tho  other.** 

Colonel  Sribino  dlBcovered  that  tho  intensity  of  tho  magnetic  actiei3 
varies  during  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  greatest  in  December  and 
January  in  Itoth  hcnthphens^  If  the  intensity  had  been  greatest  in  winttr 
one  would  have  been  disposed  to  have  assigned  seasonal  variation  of  tem- 
perature as  tho  cause  of  tho  cshango*  But  as  the  epoch  is  tho  same  for 
both  hemispheres  wo  must  sock  another  cause.  Is  tbere  any  astronomical 
element  which  seems  to  corrcRpond  with  tho  law  discovered  by  Sabino  ? 
There  is  one  very  important  element.  Tho  iwsition  of  the  periheUou  of 
the  earth's  orbit  is  such  that  tho  earth  is  nearest  to  tho  sun  on  about  tho 
81st  of  December  or  the  Ist  of  January.  There  seems  nothing  rashly 
Speculative,  then,  in  concluding  that  the  sun  exercises  a  magnetic  influence 
on  the  earth,  varj-ing  according  to  the  distance  of  tho  earth  from  the  gun. 
Nay,  Sabine's  results  seem  to  point  very  distinctly  to  tlie  law  of  variation. 
For,  although  the  number  of  c>b6«(?nralions  is  not  as  yet  ven*  prt^al,  and  tho 
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cxircmo  delicacy  of  tho  variation  renders  the  determination  of  its  amount 
Yci-y  difficult,  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  in  all  probability  the 
sun's  influence  yarics  according  to  the  same  law  as  gravity — that  is, 
inversely  as  the  square  ^f  the  distance. 

That  the  sun,  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  and  the  great  gravitating 
centre  of  the  solar  system,  should  exercise  a  magnetic  influence  upon  tho 
earth,  and  that  this  influence  should  vary  according  to  the  same  law  n^ 
gravity,  or  as  the  distribution  of  light  and  heat,  will  not  appear  perhaps 
very  surprising.  But  the  discovery  by  Sabine  that  the  vioon  exercises  a 
distinctly  traceable  effect  upon  the  magnetic  needle  seems  to  us  a  very 
remarkable  one.  We  receive  very  little  hght  from  the  moon,  much  less 
(in  comparison  with  the  8un*s  light)  than  most  persons  would  suppose, 
and  we  get  absolutely  no  perceptible  heat  from  her.  Therefore  it  would 
seem  rather  to  the  influence  of  mass  and  proximity  that  the  magnetic 
disturbances  caused  by  the  moon  must  be  ascribed.  But  if  the  moon 
exercises  an  influence  in  this  way,  why  should  not  the  planets  ?  We  shall 
see  that  there  is  evidence  of  some  such  influence  being  exerted  by  these 
bodies. 

More  mysterious  if  possible  than  any  of  the  facts  we  have  discussed  is 
tho  phenomenon  of  magnetic  startns.  The  needle  has  been  exhibiting  for 
several  weeks  the  most  perfect  uniformity  of  oscillation.  Day  after  day 
the  careful  microscopic  observation  of  the  needless  progress,  has  revealed 
a  steady  swaying  to  and  fro,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  masts  of  a  stately 
ship  at  anchor  on  the  scarce-heaving  breast  of  ocean.  Suddenly  a  change 
is  noted;  irregular  jerking  movements  are  perceptible,  totally  distinct 
from  the  regular  periodic  oscillations.  A  magnetic  storm  is  in  progress. 
But  where  is  the  centre  of  disturbance,  and  what  are  the  limits  of  tho 
storm  ?  The  answer  is  remarkable.  If  the  jerking  movements  observed 
in  places  spread  over  very  large  regions  of  the  earth — and  in  some  well- 
authenticated  cases  over  the  whole  earth — ^be  compared  with  the  local 
time,  it  is  found  tliat  (allowance  being  made  for  difference  of  longitude)  they 
ocair  jiycciacly  at  the  same  instant.  The  magnetic  vibrations  thrill  in  one 
moment  through  the  whole  frame  of  our  earth  ! 

But  a  very  singular  circumstance  is  observed  to  characterize  these 
magnetic  storms.  They  are  nearly  always  observed  to  be  accompanied  by  tho 
exhibition  of  the  aurora  in  high  latitudes,  northern  and  southern.  Pro- 
bably they  never  happen  without  such  a  display ;  but  numbers  of  auroras 
escape  our  notice.  The  converse  proposition,  however,  has  been  established 
as  an  universal  one.  No  great  display  of  the  aurora  ever  occurs  without 
a  strongly  marked  magnetic  storm. 

Magnetic  storms  sometimes  last  for  several  hours  or  even  days.  ' 

Bemembering  the  influence  which  the  sun  has  been  found  to  exercise 

upon  the  ctagnctic  needle,  the  question  will  naturally  arise,  has  the  sun 

anything  to  do  with  magnetic  storms  ?    We  have  clear  evidence  that  he  has. 

On  the  Ist  of  September,  1859,  Messrs.  Carrington  and  Hodgson  were 

obsening  the  sun,  one  at  Oxford  and  the  other  in  London.    Their  scrutiny 
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waa  directed  to  certain  krge  spots  -whlch^  at  thut  time,  marked  the  gim'« 
face.  Suddenly,  a  bright  light  waa  Been  by  eiidi  observer  to  break  out  on 
the  sun's  surface  and  to  travel,  slowly  in  appearance,  biit  in  reality  at  the 
rate  of  aboat  7,000  miles  in  a  minute,  across  a  pari  of  the  solar  disc. 
Now  it  was  found  afterwordg  that  the  self- registering  magnetic  instmracnts 
at  Kew  had  made  at  that  very  instant  a  strongly  marked  jerk.  It  was 
learned  that  at  that  moment  a  magnetic  storm  prevailed  at  the  West  Indies, 
in  South  America,  and  in  Australia,  The  signalmen  in  the  telegraph 
stations  at  Washington  and  Philadelphia  received  strong  electric  shocks ; 
the  pen  of  Bain's  telegraph  was  followed  by  a  flame  of  fire  ;  and  in  Norway 
the  telegraphic  maehinery  was  set  on  fire.  At  night  great  auroras  were 
seen  in  both  hemispheres.  It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  these  startling 
magnetic  indications  with  tlio  remarkable  appearanoe  obs^^rved  upon 
sun's  disc. 

But  there  is  oiher  evidence.  Magnetic  storms  prevail  more  commo 
in  some  years  than  in  others.  In  those  years  in  which  they  prevail  moi 
frequently,  it  is  found  that  the  ordinary  oscillations  of  the  magnetic  needle 
are  more  extensive  than  usual.  Now  when  these  pecuhaiities  bad  been 
noticed  for  many  years,  it  was  found  that  there  was  an  alternate  and 
systematic  increase  and  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  ma^etic  action, 
and  that  the  period  of  the  variation  was  about  eleven  years.  But  at  the  same 
time  a  diligent  observer  had  been  recording  the  appearance  of  the  sun's 
face  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year.  Ho  had  found  that  the  solar 
spots  are  in  some  years  more  freely  displayed  than  in  others.  And  be 
had  det^rrmined  the  period  in  which  the  spots  are  successively  presented 
with  maximum  frequency  to  be  about  eleven  years.  On  a  comparison  of 
the  two  seta  of  observations  it  was  found  (and  has  now  been  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  by  many  years  of  continued  observation)  that  magnotTC  perturba- 
tions are  most  energetic  when  the  sun  is  most  spotted,  and  rra<  viTfid, 

For  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon  as  this  none  but  a  cosmicai  cause  ca 
euflice.  We  can  neither  say  that  the  spots  cause  the  magnetic  stonns  no 
that  the  magnetic  stonns  cause  the  spots*  We  must  seek  for  a  cause  pro- 
ducing at  once  both  sets  of  phenomena.  There  is  as  yet  no  certainty  in 
this  matter,  but  it  seems  as  if  philosophers  would  soon  be  able  to  trace  in 
the  disturbing  action  of  the  planets  upon  the  solar  atmosphere  the  eanso 
as  well  of  the  marked  period  of  eleven  years  as  of  other  less  v 

marked  periods  which  a  diligent  observation  of  solar  phenomena  in  ^   _        "^ 
to  educe. 
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To  be  well,  to  be  ill,  to  bo  sad,  to  bo  cross ;  to  feci  jars  that  sbakc, 
pains  that  tear  and  bum,  and  weary  nerves  that  shrink  and  flutter,  or 
that  respond  so  strangely  and  dully  to  the  will  that  it  seems  almost  as  if 
we  were  scarcely  ourselves,  at  times,  when,  longing  to  feel  and  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  emotion  of  others,  we  are  only  conscious  of  a  numb  cold 
acquiescence  in  their  gladness  or  pain  :  all  this  is  in  the  experience  of  ua 
all,  of  the  most  happy  as  well  as  of  the  least  happy  alike,  of  the  softest 
and  hardest  hearted.  Only  with  some  it  is  the  experience  of  an  instant 
and  with  others  of  a  lifetime. 

The  range  of  this  mysterious  gamut  teaches  us,  perhaps,  something 
of  the  secret  of  what  others  are  feeling ;  and  in  the  same  way  that  the  sick 
and  unhappy  may  imagine  what  vigour,  hope,  love,  the  fervour  of  life  and 
youth  mean,  to  some,  by  its  help,  the  fortunate  may  guess  now  and  then  at 
the  sorrows  of  years,  understand  the  hopelessness,  the  patience,  the  dis- 
appointment of  a  lifetime — guess  at  it  for  an  instant  as  they  stand  by  a  sick- 
bed or  see  the  poor  wayfarer  lying  by  their  path.  There  is  a  group  I  have 
now  in  my  mind  that  many  of  us  may  have  noticed  of  late — some  tired 
people  resting  on  the  road-side,  a  sunset  marsh  beyond ;  they  have  lighted 
a  fire  of  whicli  the  smoke  is  drifting  in  the  still  air,  and.  the  tired  eye  looks 
out  at  the  spectator  and  beyond  him  in  the  unconscious  simplicity  of  suflering. 
We  all  understand  it,  though  we  have  perhaps  never  in  all  our  lives  rested 
for  the  night,  wearied,  by  a  ditch-side.  It  is  so  true  to  life  that  we  who  are 
alive  instinctively  recognize  its  truth  and  uncomplaining  complaint. 

The  persons  of  whom  I  am  going  to  write  just  now,  are  mostwise  in 
these  sadder  secrets  of  life,  which  they  have  learnt  by  long  years  of 
apprenticeship.  Poor  souls  !  We  have  all  come  across  them  at  one  time 
or  another.  Sometimes  we  listen  to  their  complaint,  sometimes  we  don*t ; 
sometimes  we  put  out  a  helping  hand  to  pull  them  along,  sometimes  we 
get  weary,  and  let  them  go.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  range  of 
the  pity  that  wo  feel  for  others,  for  the  same  troubles  at  different  times, 
were  as  wide  and  as  changeful  as  the  very  experience  from  which  sym- 
pathies most  often  spring.  But  although  it  is  easy  enough  to  help  our 
brothers  and  sisters  seven  times — more  easy  than  to  forgive  them,  it  is 
difficult  enough  for  us  individually  to  help  them  seventy  times  seven  times, 
and  in  this  must  lie  the  great  superiority  of  institutions  over  individual 
efibrt,  of  whom  the  kindness  is  loft  to  chance  and  to  good-natured  impulse, 
instead  of  being  part  of  a  rule  that  works  on  in  all  tempers  and  at  all 
times. 

It  seemed  to  me  the  other  day  that  it  was  real  help  that  was  being 
given  to  some  afflicted  persons  whom  I  was  taken  to  see^  at  the  Incux^blA 
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Ilospital  on  Putney  Common,  a  few  of  the  afiUctotl  onl  of  nil  tlioao  tliat 
are  etricken  and  in  trouble,  and  in  numbers  so  gn:*at  tbat,  for  the  most 
part,  we  might  pass  on  in  despair  if  it  wcro  not  ior  tho  gnod  hope  of 
present  and  future  help  such  places  afford. 

We  crossed  Putney  Bridge  one  bright  spring  day  and  drove  up 
through  the  quaint  old  Putney  High  Streofc,  Tho  lilacs  wore  beginnijig 
to  ilower  in  tbe  gardens  and  behind  tho  mossy  old  walls.  When  we  had 
eliinbed  the  hill  we  came  out  upon  a  groat  yellow  gorsy  common^  where  alt 
the  air  was  sweet  with  tho  peach  scent  of  the  blosfiom.  Its  lovely  yellow 
flamo  was  buTBting  from  one  bush  and  from  another,  and  blazing  against  : 
tho  dull  purple  green  of  the  furze.  We  had  not  very  far  to  go.  Tho 
cam  age  turned  down  a  green  lane,  of  which  tho  trees  and  hedges 
did  not  liide  glimpsed  of  other  hgbts  and  other  blossoming  commona  m 
the  distance  ;  and  when  we  stopped  it  was  at  a  white  lodge,  of  which  tho 
gate  was  hospitably  open,  and  from  whence  a  shady  green  sweep  led  us  to 
a  noble  and  stately  house,  which  was  once  MelroBo  llalU  but  which  is  now 
the  Hospital  for  Incurables. 

A  little  phalanx  of  bath  chairs  was  drawn  up  round  the  entrance,  and 
in  each  a  patient  was  sitting  basking  in  this  iirst  pleasant  shining  of  summer 
sun.  The  birds  were  chirping  in  the  tall  trees  overhead,  the  HtUe  winds  , 
were  puffing  in  our  faces,  and  those  of  the  worn,  wan,  tired  creatures,  who 
had  been  dragged  out  to  beneEt  by  the  comforting  freshness  of  the  day, 
Bomo  of  thom  looked  up — not  all — ^as  we  drove  to  tho  door. 

M.  sent  a  small  boy  with  a  card  to  ask  for  BdniisBion  for  some  firiendfl 
of  Mr.  H/s,  and  wo  waited  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  answer  came.     All 
the  time  that  we  were  waiting,  an  eager,  afflicted  young  fellow  was  tn^ing 
hard  to  make  liimself  intelligible  to  tho  sick  man  in  the  bath  chair  neit  to 
his  own.      The  poor  boy  could  only  make  anxious  uncouth  sounds ;  tho 
sick  man  to  whom  he  was  speaking  listened  for  a  while,  and  then  shook 
his  head  and  turned  wearily  away.      So  it  wasn^t  all  sunshine  even  in  thfi 
eunshine  in  tho  lovely  tree-shaded  garden,  with  tlio  chimiping  birds  and 
lilac  buds  coming  out.      There  were  some  attendants  coming  and  going 
from  chair  to  chair.     There  were  other  little  carriages  slowly  progrossing  - 
along  the  distant  winding  paths  of  the  garden,  and  presently  the  messago  * 
came  that  we  might  be  admitted.     Tho  matron  was  away,  but  the  bead 
nurse  said  she  would  show  us  over  the  pkce ;  and  she  led  tlie  way  across 
the  vestibule  with  its  pretty  clasFical  omamenf4ition,  opening  the  tall  doors 
and  l>ringing  us  into  the  stately  rooms  where  a  diflcrent  company  had  i 
once  assembled,  and  yet  it  was  not  so  very  different  after  all,  for  pain  and 
ill  health  are  no  excessive  respecters  of  persons.     The  Duko  of  Ai^gyllt 
who  was  chairman  at  tho  last  auniversary  dinner*  spoke  of  gom6  of  tlie 
persons  who  ut«ed  to  meet  in  these  very  rooms  once  upon  a  time,  before 
they  were  turned  to  their  present  uses  :  among  tho  rest  Sir  Widtur  Seotl^ 
and  Lockhart,  and  Sir  Humphry  I)aTy.     I  could  almost  fiMicy  tlje  kind ' 
and  familiar  face  of  Bir  Walter  lookinjr  on  with  gcntlo  interest  and  com* 
pMBiOn  .      ^ 
mom  of  i 
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the  light  80  boaniifully — lamo,  blind,  halt  and  maimod,  from  London  high- 
ways and  the  distant  country  byways.  They  sit  in  groups  round  the  tables 
and  windows,  busy,  somewhat  silent.  At  the  end  of  the  room  there  is  a 
golden-piped  organ,  the  gift  of  the  treasurer.  A  governess,  who  is  one  of* 
the  patients,  often  plays  to  the  others  upon  it,  and  so  do  the  ladies  who 
visit  the  place.  Once  when  I  was  there  some  one  opened  the  instrument 
and  began  to  play.  As  the  music  filled  the  room  we  all  listened,  beating  a 
sort  of  time  together.  It  seemed  like  a  promise  of  better  things  to  those 
who  were  listening,  for  themselves  and  for  others.  This  sitting-room  is  a 
lofty,  stately  place,  as  I  have  said,  with  colmnns  and  mouldings.  All  about 
there  are  comfortable  chairs  and  tables,  and  spring  sofas  for  aching  spines 
that  cannot  sit  upright,  tables  for  work  over  which  all  these  patient  crea- 
tures are  bending.  They  have  still  tranquil  faces  for  the  most  part,  quiet 
and  pale,  and  resting  for  a  time  in  the  refuge  into  which  they  have  escaped 
out  of  the  weary  struggle  and  crowd  of  life.  The  privilege  is  sad  enough, 
heaven  knows,  and  the  price  they  have  paid  for  it  is  a  heavy  one. 

The  head  nurse  went  from  one  to  another,  and  the  faces  all  seemed  to 
light  up  to  meet  hers.  It  is  a  very  simple  and  infEtllible  sign  of  love  and 
of  confidence.  **  It  would  not  do  for  me  to  pity  them  too  much,"  the 
kbd  nurse  said;  <<I  always  try  to  speak  cheerfully  to  them.''  We  who 
only  come  to  look  on  may  pity  and  utter  the  commonplaces  of  compassion 
and  curiosity.  How  tired  the  poor  things  must  be  of  the  stupid  reiteration 
of  adjectives  and  exclamations.  There  was  one  old  woman,  so  nice  and 
with  such  sweet  eyes,  that  I  could  not  help  sitting  down  by  her  and  saying 
some  one  of  those  platitudes  that  one  has  recourse  to.  She  didn*t  answer, 
but  only  looked  at  me  with  an  odd  long  look. 

**  She  cannot  speak,'*  the  nurse  whispered,  beckoning  me  away. 

A  few  of  the  patients  were  reading,  but  only  a  few.  Good  Words 
seemed  to  be  popular,  and  the  story  in  it  is  particularly  liked,  they  told 
mo.  Some  of  the  patients  do  plain  work,  and  as  I  was  speaking  to  one  of 
them  the  door  opened,  and  a  good-natured  looking  man  came  in. 

**  Any  of  the  ladies  like  to  go  put  for  a  drive  to-day  ?  "  he  said,  in  a 
brisk  business-like  tone. 

Two  or  three  voices  answered,  "  Only  Miss ,"  and  then  Miss 

began  beckoning  and  waving  her  hand  from  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  was  rolled  off  accordingly  for  her  drive  in  the  garden-chair. 

It  was  not  my  first  visit  to  the  hospital ;  but  though  a  year  had  passed, 
there  were  many  of  the  &ces  as  I  remembered  them,  sitting  in  the  same 
comers,  stitching  and  hooking,  blind  women  knitting,  the  clever,  patient 
fingers  weaving  an  interest  into  their  lives  with  threads  of  cotton  and  wool ; 
one  gentle-looking  old  lady,  in  a  frill  cap,  was  working  a  pair  of  slippers, 
dull  red  with  bright  green  spots.  She  had  but  two  fingers  to  work  with, 
and  only,  I  think,  this  one  painful  crippled  hand ;  but  she  was  working 
away  on  a  frame  to  which  her  canvas  was  fixed. 

**  I  cannot  like  your  colours  this  time,  Mrs. ,"  the  nurse  said ; 

**  your  last  slippers  were  so  pretty,  and  your  work  is  so  beautiful,  that  it 
is  quite  a  pity  yon  should  not  have  pretty-ooloured  wools  to  set  it  ofl." 
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Tlxe  old  ladj  shook  her  liead ;  she  woiddu'i  be  oonvinced. 
are  lovely  wools,  my  dear/"  sbe  said.    **  I  shall  certainly  go  oa  w* 
It's  all  your  waut  of  taste,  that  is  ^hut  I  think/'     And  she  no 
head»  and  laughed  and  stitched  on  with  fresh  iDterest. 

As  wo  went  npstairs  we  were  shown  lifls  and  palldys  and  nil  sorU  of 
comfortable  apphanccs  for  the  use  of  the  patients.  I  could  not  help 
admiring  the  extreme  order  and  neatness  of  all  the  arrangementot  and 
the  troshneBS  and  ventilation  of  all  the  places  we  went  into. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  npstaira  a  ftinuy  old  fellow,  in  a  tall  nigbi-c^p, 
was  stitching  away  at  his  torn  shirt- sleeves,     He  was  sitting  quittt  b^^ 
liiinself  in   a  big  ward,   with   many  empty  beds  in  it.      Ue   laoghe 
when  he  saw  us,  winked,  wa^ed  bis  night-cap  with  an  airi   and 
informed  ns  he  was  the  oldest  patient,  and  was  doing  a  bit  of  wnrk  ; 
didn't  Ilka  to  trust  his  shirt  to  oihem — not  be — be  waa  a  poor  old  baeb<do«|j 
be  bad  to  sew  liis  Qvm  buttons  on — ^and  he  was  then  rery  mysiGrious  an4 
confidential  about  a  ebirt  which  bad  been  lo&tt  at  the  wash  a  year  ago. 
suspicions  eyidontly  wore  still  haunting  him  on  the  subject,  but  he  ohe 
up,  winked,  laughed,  waved  his  nigbt-cap  again  to  us  when  we  went  an 
out  of  the  room.     *'  Bho  is  my  greatest  joy  and  comfort,*'  ho  said,  with  i 
bow  to  the  nurse,  who  could  not  help  laughing.    The  men  have  n.  »i 

courage  than  the  women,  they  keep  about  until  the  last,  this  lad^ 
women  would  bo  in  bed  and  refd66  to  get  up,  when  the  men  crasvl  down- 
stairs day  after  day,  and  insist  upon  making  iho  afibii. 

And  yet  in  the  men's  fiittingroom  there  is  a  much  sadder,  duller,  ani 
more  helpless  community  than  in  the  women's.  The  nombers  are  feifl 
and  in  most  cascB  the  brain  Bcems  more  hopelessly  aifeoted.  One  boy  wi 
making  paper  fly-eatohers,  but  I  don't  think  any  of  the  others  wore  do 
anything.  I  have  a  vision  of  an  old  man  sitting  at  a  table,  while  W9  ' 
there,  trying  to  take  up  a  broken  piece  of  bread.  His  band  passed  1 
it  again  and  again  ;  it  waa  by  a  sort  of  chance  tliat  he  feebly  eltitcliod 
at  last  and  carried  it  to  hid  mouth. 

It  didn't  seem  much  to  be  able  to  walk  away,  to  look  bock^  to  ] 
what  we  ha^l  seen ;  and  yet  bow  is  it  that  we  are  not  on  otu- 
gratitude  and  ihankfuinees  for  every  active  motion  of  the  body^  evfiry  wo 
wo  speak,  every  intelligent  experience  and  interest  that 
our  minda  ? 

There  was  a  great  scampering  of  children's  feet  in  one  of  Ihd  ] 
■#  we  came  up  the  wooden  stairSi  and  tiume  bright  eyes  pd«»ped  at  ha,  ; 
tbireo  little  girls  in  the  short  kilts  and  pkid  ribbotis  of  miiddJe*« 
London  retreated  into  a  room  of  irhiob  the  doer  was  vrtdo  opfta^  a&d 
fled  to  a  bedside,  where  they  all  stood  shyly  in  a  row  until  wc  eoa 
cmao  np.      Our  guido  Km!  th©  ^iiy  mul  we  followed  b<^r  in,  and 
ttCfm  the  btHl  a  pair  of  It  i  cyca,  ii<  bo  chUdretiV 

w<*i*c  tumrd  upon  us,  and  .i  —. ,  ;,  tmug  glri,  .  ,_.  -^l  on  her  baot 

greeted  us  with  a  good-bmnoured  smile,  *'  Aunt  j^ta^''  the  childrnn  coDod 
V:         ^  '       '  I  mo  and  ittrong  though  nhe  looked,  Ihl  ^ 

anji  -be  was  cotnpletdy  pnrnlrz<4l  as  iilt 
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sbo  eotdd  not  moTe  hand  or  foot ;  it  was  a  dead  body  with  this  bright 
bonny  liTing  face  to  it.  She  did  not  look  more  than  six  or  seven  and 
twenty  ;  she  had  nice  thick  brown  hair  and  even  white  teeth.  With  these 
this  brave  girl  had  imagined  £:>r  herself  that  with  practice  she  should  be 
able  to  hold  a  pencil  and  guide  it,  tracing  the  words  against  a  little 
desk  that  was  so  contrived  as  to  swing  across  her  bed  when  wanted.  She 
was  perfectly  enchanted  with  the  contrivance,  and  said  it  was  the  greatest 
dehght  to  her  to  be  able  to  write  for  herself.  The  doctor,  she  told  mo,  not 
without  pride,  had  been  quite  surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from  her  one 
day,  and  could  not  imagine  how  she  had  written  it  for  herself. 

Leaving  her  we  crossed  a  passage  and  came  to  a  room  not  far  off,  where 
two  women  were  lying :  one  of  them  had  got  something  in  her  bed  that 
she  was  caressing  and  talking  to  in  a  plamtive  pitying  voice,  patting  as  if 
it  was  some  animal  or  living  thing.  M.,  wondering  what  it  could  bo,  went 
up  to  see  ;  she  found  that  it  was  a  watch  of  which  the  glass  was  broken. 
In  the  other  bed  a  gentle-faced  very  old  woman  was  lying,  afflicted  with 
palsy.  Her  poor  body  shook  and  trembled  painfully  as  I  stood  beside  the 
bed,  and  her  hands,  in  attempting  to  meet,  crossed  and  passed  each  other 
again  and  again.  I  said  to  her  that  I  could  not  think  how  she  bore  her 
affliction  so  patiently,  for  the  head  nurse  had  told  mo  that  her  sweetness 
was  quite  touching,  she  never  complained,  never  said  an  impatient  word. 
'*  When  I  am  not  well,"  I  said,  **  I  grumble  and  complain  to  every- 
body, even  for  little  trifling  ailments.  You  make  me  feel  ashamed.'* 
"  Ah,'*  the  old  woman  answered  gently,  **  *tis  good  to  be  still.'* 
She  said  it  so  simply  and  quietly  that  it  came  home  to  me  then  and 
there,  the  gentle  remonstrance  coming  from  the  weary  bed  where  so 
many  long  hopeless  hours  had  passed  for  her,  where  she  lay  patiently 
enduring  while  we  walked  away.  The  other  woman  was  still  talking  to 
her  watch,  and  did  not  notice  us  as  we  passed. 

The  room,  which  was  formerly  the  library,  makes  a  delightful  room 
for  one  or  two  of  the  patients.  It  has  tall  windows,  opening  upon  a 
broad  terrace-like  balcony,  and  beyond  are  the  same  elm-trees  and 
glimpses  of  sky  and  common  that  we  see  fix)m  the  big  room  down  below. 
There  is  one  great  sufferer  hero  who  does  not  often  get  down.  She 
cannot  sit  up,  from  spine  disease,  and  when  I  saw  her  last  she  was  lying 
by  the  window,  with  a  face  wrapped  in  cotton  wool,  poor  soul,  for  she  had 
been  suffering  tortures  from  neuralgia  ;  and  though  the  dentist  had  come 
and  taken  out  two  of  her  teeth,  she  was  still  in  pain.  The  head  nurse 
pitied  her,  and  recommended  a  httle  blister  to  draw  away  the  inflammation. 
The  patient  shrunk  and  laughed  and  shook  her  head.  She  couldn't  bear 
any  more  pain,  she  whispered  imploringly ;  she  wanted  so  to  get  down  for 
a  change.  A  little  belladonna  plaster  where  nobody  would  see  it,  under  her 
cap,  BO  that  it  shouldn't  show  and  look  ugly,  and  where  nobody  would  see 
it,  please.  There  were  two  good-sized  baskets  standing  on  a  table  near  this 
patient.  They  were  literally  piled  and  packed  with  tracts.  "  We  get  a 
great  many,**  she  said,  seeing  me  look  at  them ;  *<more  than  we  can  read.*' 
Poor  soul  I    I  hope  her  belladozma  plaster  has  done  her  good.    As  we 
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camo  away,  iho  nurso  stopped  for  a  moment  to  spoak  to  qmio  aa  elegaui 
old  latlj,  who  was  sitting  up»  extremely  nicely  dressed,  ia  a  cLuir,  with  % 
graud  cap  and  ribbons,  and  a  kuittcd  lace  shawL 

It  was  getting  late,  mid  wo  began  to  pass  blue-garbcd  under-nm*goa 
carrying  littlo  trays  with  teas.  The  patients  who  are  well  enough  to  got 
down  hard  their  meals  in  the  big  dining- room ;  but  theae  littlo  truys 
looked  very  nice  and  appetising ;  the  whole  order  of  the  place  is  perfectly 
appointed.  Some  of  the  rooms  upstairs  were  like  little  bowers,  with  pots 
flowering  round  the  windows,  bird-cages  hanging  up»  pictures  on  the  walk 
o{  the  friends  of  the  sick  people*  One  pale  faoe  looked  at  us  as  we  passed 
a  white  bed*  Her  room  was  like  a  little  chapel,  with  light  streaming  in  from 
through  the  flowers  and  bird-cages  and  the  climbing  greens  upon  the  casc- 
mont,  and  the  poor  martyr,  alas  !  lying  on  her  rack. 

There  was  another  pale  face  that  looked  out,  too,  aa  we  passed  ;  bat 
as  we  were  going  in  the  nurse  stopped  us,  and  said  she  feared  the  patient 
was  dying ;  and  so  we  moved  away.  I  asked  to  be  taken  to  a  sick  woman 
I  r^mambered  a  year  before  a  kind,  merry  person,  who  had  gone  through 
a  terrible  operation.  She  was  in  bed  still  in  the  same  room,  still  looking 
the  same,  bright,  friendly,  with  smart  little  cmrls^  and  a  &iend  gossiping  by 
her  bedside. 

To  see  such  a  place  as  this  as  it  ia,  to  be  son^  enough  and  tender 
enough  to  continue  to  sympathize  with  aU  its  sufiering,  would  need,  I 
think,  a  mind  scarcely  human  in  its  powers.  The  whole  subject  is  so 
vast,  80  mysterious,  and  utterly  beyond  our  comprehension,  that  it  is  easier 
to  dwell  upon  the  comforting  kindness,  the  helps  to  endurance  and  courage, 
that  are  to  be  found  bore  mure  than  in  any  place  I  ever  saw.  There  was 
ooe  poor  girl  who  had  been  lying  for  seven  years  upon  her  side»  AU 
the  hues  of  those  seven  years  seemed  to  me  in  her  white  wan  face*  B)m 
did  not  complain,  though  her  eyes  complained  for  her ;  but  she  said  aba 
had  a  nice  water  bed^ — that  was  a  great  comfort ;  and  her  cup  of  milk 
and  toast  for  tea  were  beside  her,  so  nicely  surved  and  prepared  that  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  see  the  little  meal :  and  there  was  a  great  btmch  of  sprin;^ 
lilac  buds  in  a  glass,  that  another  patient  had  brought  to  her  out  of  tho 
garden — the  first  of  the  year, 

Upstaa-s,  higher  still,  there  is  a  room  which  is  not  generally  sho^n, 
where  a  strange  weird  party  of  poor  littlo  deformities  aro  assembled, 
little  women  with  huge  heads,  so  sad,  so  grot4}sque,  and  horrible*  that 
ono*8  very  pity  is  scarcely  pity,  but  wonder.     They  wore  sittin  > 

little  tea-table,  which  they  wore  preparing  for  themtttjlves  ;  ou  n 

was  boiling  the  kettle.     They  seemed  cjuite  liappy  and  bxmy.    It  waa  like 
soma  pantomime  of  nature  i   hke  some  stnmgo  people  out  of  luiotJ 
planet,  sitting  together  and  staring  at  us  with  tho.ic  hngo  wc»ird-lik^  i 
supported  by  living  bodies.     And  yet  with  tdl  its  endloss  €oiv\ 
pain  and  of  sorrow  this  hospitiU  docs  not  B«nd  ns  away  sad  and  :  is* 

at  heart,  as  do  many  rdtigos  for  sorrow  and  tr onhb :  for  instance,  a  work- 
house ward,  where  tJjcrc  aro  cases  oJU*n  enoti^h  thai  might  l- 
here  if  there  was  room  f^r  thum ;  or  a  ^ok  cIomo  room,  m  a  niu. 
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^here  the  healthy  and  unhealthy  are  shut  up  together  for  days  and  for  nights. 
Here  where  (here  is  such  great  suffering,  there  is  also  great  comfort  and 
tender  nursing  and  companionship  ;  there  are  trees,  and  grasses,  and  sweet 
lilac,  and  gorse-blown  winds,  close  at  hand.  There  is  a  certain  liberality 
in  all  the  arranging  and  economy  of  the  place,  that  seems  to  disprove  the 
practical  notion  of  Charity  being  a  grinding,  snubbing  sort  of  personage, 
who  would  like  to  get  the  scales  into  her  own  hand  if  she  could,  and  to 
weigh  out  her  kindnesses  by  the  ounce.  Such  a  plan  as  this  would 
defeat  its  own  object  if  the  inmates  were  not  well  and  generously  tended. 
Perhaps  I  should  in  fairness  confess  to  having  heard  of  the  bitter  com- 
plaints of  one  of  the  patients,  who  had  a  fancy  for  lobsters  every  day,  and 
who  was  denied  this  delicacy;  but  she  is  not  the  first  to  long  for  the 
unattainable,  and  certainly,  to  some  of  us,  grumbling  is  almost  as  great  a 
privilege  as  eating  lobsters  every  day. 

It  seems  fitting  and  seemly  that  in  a  great  country  like  ours  there 
should  be  munificent  charities,  comforting  and  liberal  in  their  dealings ; 
one  only  longs  that  their  doors  should  be  set  open  more  widely,  if  possible, 
to  the  crowds  that  are  waiting  about  them  for  admission.  Here  is  a 
paper  before  me,  it  is  two  years  old,  and  I  know  not  how  many  have 
succeeded  in  their  efforts ;  but  looking  at  it,  it  would  indeed  appear  as  if 
the  wayfarers  were  lying  all  along  the  road,  and  the  Samaritan  passing  by 
has  only  one  ass  to  cany  them  away  upon. 

These  biographies  are  not  very  long  in  writing,  and  I  may  quote  one 
or  two  that  I  have  copied  off  the  list : — 

Paralysis,  loss  of  speech » .~ ^ Captain  of  a  Stcam-vcsscl. 

Disease  of  the  Brain  and  Debility.. ^  GoTerness. 

Disease  of  the  Spine  and  Joints,  Paralysis  „ „  Governess. 

Paralysis  ^^ ««-«.« Captain  of  a  Mail  Steamer. 

Disease  of  Spine  and  Throat ... .  Schoolmistress. 

Injury  to  Spine . ..« Working  Engineer. 

Paralysis  and  Asthma Master  Tailor. 

These  are  seven  out  of  a  160 — a  whole  sad  life  of  labour  and  suffering 
told  in  a  few  words.  There  are  laundry-women,  servants,  journeymen, 
dressmakers.  It  is  a  comfort  to  turn  back  to  those  who  are  safely  within 
reach  of  kind  hands,  helpful  appliances,  and  friendly  words  such  as  those 
which  I  heard  the  head-nurse  speaking  to  her  patients,  as  I  followed  her 
about  from  one  room  to  another. 

It  has  been  proposed  lately  to  establish  a  hospital  on  somewhat  similar 
principles  for  children,  with  tiiis  one  comforting  proviso  that  the  children 
are  to  be  cured  if  possible.  A  doctor  of  very  great  experience  and  repu- 
tation, who  once  superintended  a  children*s  hospital  in  Paris,  and  for 
whose  opinion  his  friends  have  a  great  and  just  regard,  was  speaking 
on  the  subject  to  a  friend,  and  saying  that  there  are  many  chronic  cases 
in  childhood  deemed  incurable,  which  are  in  reality  perfectly  curable,  but 
which  require  a  doctoring  of  fresh  air,  of  regular  diet,  of  cleanliness,  &c,, 
that  it  is  impossible  they  should  receive  at  home.    I  believe  it  was  in 
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this  way  the  idea  originakd,  fuid  now  the  hospital  re&lly  seems  in  a 
fm  \\%^  to  being  cstabliEUod*  Four  ar  ^Te  people  Lave  c&ch  promise<l 
a  hundred  a  year  towards  it,  of  tbeii'  own  accord,  without  6oliciUtioii« 
When  a  thousand  a  year  is  assxired  tho  hospital  will  be  begun.  A  Ug 
gfiTtk'U  it*  the  iii'st  thing  wanted,  for  the  children  to  play  in  and  to  extToiae 
their  limbs*  The  children's  hoepitalsi  admirable  aa  they  are«  cannot  keep 
tlio  httle  things  always,  and  are  obliged  to  change  their  patienk  eofUslfmUy* 
Anybody  who  has  seen  the  piteous  crowd  waiting  at  the  doors  in  Great 
Ormond  Street  will  understand  the  necessity  there  is  for  more  and  mori' 
such  help  and  assistance  to  the  good  work  which  is  dono  there* 

Only  yesterday  there  was  b  httle  patient  who  had  been  dischiirged 
lUmost  cured  from  what  seemed  a  hopeless  and  chronic  illnosd,  after  only 
two  months  of  care  in  the  childreu*6  hospital^  who  was  begging  and 
praying  to  go  hack  fi'om  his  home  in  the  back  kitchen  with  the  mangle. 
.  One  patii^nt  1  A  hundred— a  thousand^  to-morrow,  if  one  searched  fi>r 
them,  and  knew  what  to  do  with  them  when  one  had  found  them  or  whew 
to  send  them.  Thai  incurable  ehildien's  hogpital  has,  howeTer,  good 
fi'iendii  among  people  who  love  tbeir  own  children,  and  who  are  wiMifig 
to  come  fomard  with  generous  hearU  and  great  sums  to  assist  it^ 
there  is  great  hope  of  its  G{>eedy  establiahment, 

liut  one  of  Uxe  greatest  dilEculties  that  haye  to  be  contended  aga: 
at  present  in  the  management  of  anything  of  the  soH,  is  the  extraordinaiT 
system  which  has  grown  up  all  about  tis,  and  which  seeiua  lo  be  almost 
impossible  to  contend  with. 

I  hare  the  reports  before  me  now  of  two  hospitals,  conducted  by 
different  people,  ea'  ■  '  '  a  groat  and  important  work.  How  much  the 
help  might  be   ei.:  i   the  machinery  were  mom  simple  and  the 

manner  of  admimfitering  aid  less  complicated  and  costly,  it  would  ho  hanl 
to  say.  A  great  comitry  like  ours  should  have  noble  charities  ;  nig- 
gardliness seems  to  me  a  far  more  deprecable  fault  than  eieesi  of 
gencros^ity  iu  the  hulp  afFordod.     But  what  people  of,  and  with 

reason*  I  think,  is  that  paii  of  the  money  they  subBr  i^ad  of  Ifoing 

to  the  objects  of  their  charity,  the  attendance,  the  food,  the  comfort  of  Ihe 
patientfi,  is  by  the  mere  fashion  and  nocri^^ity  of  the  day  put  to  0lraA|^ 
and  veidng  purposes — to  pnuting  little  books  that  nobody  reads,  to  flendlng 
circulars  that  go  straight  into  the  Ihre,  to  arranging  an  idaborate  miicMnery 
of  admission  that  in  no  wny  benefits  the  patients.  The  postage  and 
advorUsing  and  printing  of  two  hospitals  comes  to  1,000/.  in  tho 
course  of  a  year;  of  which  100^  a  year  for  the  postage  of  *  '  '  Itjil 
represents  something  Uke,  say,  240,(100  k'tters*     I  don't  knov  ,ay 

hard  days'  work  210,000  letters  would  mean,  and  how  many  of  them  are 
more  circulars,  or  how  many  might  bo  spared  j  but  it  sfcms  as  if  so  mtich 
of  our  (»nergy  went  into  advertising  and  crying  onr  good  bitentions  that,  In 
time,  there  will  be  no  trtrcngth  or  time  left  for  n^  Uo, 

An  experiment  has  been  partially  tried  at  an  mn  whene  no  tun- 

vassbg  is  allowed,  and  no  public  election,    The  Totct— -so  a  fiiend  to  wfaoia 
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t  had  spoken  on  the  sabjeet  writes — are  qnietly  *^  counted  at  the  offieo, 
and  the  resultis  announced."  He,  howeTer,  goea  on  to  say  that  this  plan 
is  not  Buccessfdl  in  a  peponiary  point  of  view ;  and  a  charity  in  which  all 
the  power  was  Tested  in  a  committee  would  have  still  loss  chance  of  success. 
I  had  spoken  to  him  on  the  sulrject  of  this  incurable  hospital,  and  asked 
why  the  most  pressing  cases  were  not  elected  by  a  competent  board  instead 
of  those  people  having  the  best  chance  who  had  most  friends,  and  whose 
friends  wore  most  activo  in  their  behalf.  ''You  do  not  know,"  he 
said,  ''all  the  outcry  and  discontent  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
give  rise  to.  We  should  be  accused  of  unfEumess,  of  partiahty.  We 
ourselves  dislike  the  system  as  much  as  you  do,  but  we  cannot  help 
ourselves ;  we  are  obliged  to  give  in  to  the  common  cry  and  common 
weakness  of  human  nature,  and  to  take  the  good  and  the  bad  as  they 
come  together."  And  so  it  is,  and  we  must  be  content  to  accept  things 
as  they  are,  but  with  the  bad  and  the  good  there  is  certainly  given 
to  each  one  of  us  an  instinct  for  better  things,  and  is  it  quite  impossible 
that  any  efibrt  should  ever  be  made  to  disembarrass  good  and  noble  things 
from  the  cumber  of  selfish  interest  patronage  which  weight  them  so 
heavily  ?  Is  there  no  divine  bdignation  left  among  us  strong  enough  to 
overturn  the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  to  chase  away  those  that  sell 
doves  in  the  temple. 

What  a  horrible  complication  it  seems  looking  at  it  honestly  with 
unbiassed  eyes  1  Is  it  possible  that  we  are  sunk  so  low,  that  we  can  not  give 
freely  and  with  generous,  tender,  and  grateful  hearts,  without  this  hideous 
system  of  patronage,  of  rules,  of  complimentary  clapping,  of  bad  dinners 
and  wines,  of  subscription  lists  and  names  affixed  to  little  miserable  scraps 
of  crumbs  from  our  table  that  should  makers  ashamed  instead  of  com- 
placent, as  we  turn  to  B  or  A  or  whatever  our  initial  may  be,  and  see 
our  honest  name  set  down  with  a  shabby  price  to  it  like  the  cheap  rubbish 
in  a  huzter*s  shop. 

I  think  Mr.  Froudc,  in  his  essay  on  Bepresentative  Men,  has  put  words 
to  a  difficulty  which  a  great  many  have  felt  but  which  few  people  have  put 
words  to  before.  It  is  a  difficulfy  of  words  in  itself :  and  concerns  the 
constant  ciy  of  the  age,  the  advice  of  the  preacher,  which  comes  to  us 
from  every  side  calling  and  urging  us  to  be  good,  and  bidding  us  be  noble, 
ciying  that  to  us  is  entrusted  a  mission  of  love  and  of  charity.  "  Go  forth," 
BO  they  say,  "  Go  forth  and  fulfil  it."  And  then  the  difficulty  occurs  to  some 
of  us,  where  are  we  to  go  forth  ?  how  are  we  to  be  good  ?  when  are  wo  to 
be  noble  ?  Passive  charity  is  useless  vnthout  a  practical  use  for  it,  and 
80  the  teachers  acknowledge.  But  have  you  no  neighbours  to  tend? 
they  cry,  no  sufilercrs  to  comfort  by  the  way  9  Are  there  no  wayfarers  who 
have  fallen  by  the  roadside  ?  And  all  this  is  true  enough, — ^too  true, 
alas  1 — for  the  wounded  wayfitrers  may  be  counted  by  thousands. 

And  yet  as  I  write  I  feel  that  the  preacher  is  right  in  the  main,  though 
his  talk  is  satire,  and  he  has  not  sufficiently  applied  the  science  of  the 
truth  he  instinctively  feels  to  the  dafly  facts  of  life.    Lifi),  I  suppose,  must 
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for  most  of  U8  be  a  rule  of  thumb— if  I  may  bo  allowed  rd  to  speak  ; 
atid  to  go  forth  must  mean  to  take  a  cab  and  (sail  njuin  a  cltdt  friend,  or  to 
protest,  when  we  see  occasion,  against  wrong-doing  of  any  sort,  or  to  take 
trouble  about  thiugs  that  do  not  int^^rest  or  concern  ns  very  much.  Thcro 
are  some  uoble  and  honest  natures  to  whom  inFtinctivoly  the  impulsij  oomo.s 
for  action,  and  for  right  and  great  action  too, — some  lives  whoso  love  and 
exitmple  are  benedictions  to  those  who  are  about  them, — oue  noble  tt>udi*r 
heart  leavening  the  dough  by  its  unconscious  generous  tenderucss  and 
example.  These  people  need  ank  no  questions,  for  theirs  are  the  voices  that 
answer,  not  in  preachings  but  by  their  simplencBS,  their  truth,  their  t<;ndGJP 
impulse.     As  a  rule  we  who  ask  are  not  the  people  who  work  and  achieve. 

A  woman  died  not  long  ago  who  had  lived  some  twenty- sit  or  twenty- 
soTen  ycai's  one  of  those  lives  that  do  not  question  for  tliemsclves,  but  that 
Beem  like  answers  to  the  vague  aspinitions  of  others.  I  do  not  know  if  I 
may  wiite  her  name,  bnt  those  who  have  loved  this  lady  will  know  how  it 
is  that  I  quote  her  as  oue  of  the  eramples  of  this  bright  and  resolute 
devotion,  that  shines  like  a  beacon  in  the  storm  to  those  who  are  wander- 
ing about  in  search  of  a  way,  BLe  was  the  head  nurse  of  the  hospital 
at  Lincoln,  where  in  time  a  tomblo  mort/dity  and  ilinoBs  overtaxed  her 
i^trength,  and  her  strength  of  life  being  gone,  she  died*  And  as  I  write 
these  words,  there  comes  the  news  of  the  passing  away  of  a  mjm  whose 
kindness  and  true  Chribtian  strength  of  heart  and  of  mind,  spoke  better 
than  any  words  what  a  life  can  be — a  blessing,  a  kindness,  a  help  La  trouble, 
to  all  those  who  have  lived  round  about  it. 

I  have  drifted  away  from  the  incurables  a  little  ;  any  one  who  likes  to 
go  and  see  the  plac^  is  welcome,  and  no  one  can  go  without  coming  away 
touched  and  bumbled^  and  perhaps  a  little  the  better  for  the  visit. 

The  privilege  is  a  sad  one,  heaven  knows,  that  belongs  to  all  these 
poor  people  ;  bat  ead  as  it  is,  when  one  looks  at  those  gentle  and  tranquil 
faces,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  those  still  outside,  in  a  world  that  looks 
peaceful  enough,  and  pleasant  and  green  to-day  from  these  open  windows, 
but  which  is  a  weary,  illimitable  place  for  those  who,  with  paralysed  limbs 
and  racked  bodies,  are  hopelessly  and  helplessly  trymg  to  esciipe  from  the 
overwhelming  tramp  of  the  legions  by  which  they  arc  overwhelmed  :  legions 
that  advance  upon  them  as  one  has  somctimcB  dreamt  in  dreams,  by  overy 
i\>ftd>  by  eveiy  turn  of  life.  I  can  imagine  poor  wearied,  hunted  souls 
trying  to  fly  from  want,  from  anguish,  from  loneliness,  from  neglect  and 
cruel  words,  but  their  limbs  will  not  carry  them ;  they  cannot  work,  thoj 
are  too  weak  even  to  beg,  friends  weary,  subsistence  fails,  tbei^  own  hearts 
fail.  The  Duke  of  Arg}'ll  says  that  nearly  6,000  people  annually  leave 
the  London  hospitals  suffering  from  incurable  disease.  Of  those  how  many 
must  there  bo  in  miserable  condition.  Ono*s  own  heart  might  indeed  fnll 
at  the  thought  of  such  tremendous  calamity ;  but  for  0,000  ineurableii, 
how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  nro  there  not  among  us  who  are  well 
and  strong,  and  who  have  caiou^h  to  live  and  enough  to  give  to  otlieiBi 
^4  asses  and  pennies  to  eparo  for  othcnt  in  their  ne^d  ^ 
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I  ooMS  now  to  the  last  of  those  obstacles  which  our  national  character 
and  habits  seem  to  oppose  to  the  extrication  and  elevation  of  that  best 
Belf,  or  paramount  right  reason,  which  we  have  been  led  to  look  for  as  our 
tnie  gaardian  against  anarchy,  and  only  somid  centre  of  authority  at  the 
present  time.  This  last,  and  perhaps  greatest,  obstacle  is  our  preference 
of  doing  to  thinking.  Now  this  preference  goes  very  deep,  and  as  we 
study  it  we  find  ourselves  opening  up  a  number  of  large  questions  on 
every  side. 

Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment  to  what  I  have  already  quoted  from 
Bishop  Wilson : — ^*  First,  never  go  against  the  best  light  you  have ; 
secondly,  take  care  that  your  light  be  not  darkness."  I  said  we  show, 
as  a  nation,  laudable  energy  and  persistence  in  walking  according  to  the 
best  light  we  have,  but  are  not  quite  careful  enough,  perhaps,  to  see 
that  our  light  be  not  darkness.  This  is  only  another  version  of  the  old 
story  that  energy  is  our  strong  point  and  favourable  characteristic,  rather 
than  intelligence.  But  we  may  give  to  this  idea  a  more  general  form 
still,  in  which  it  will  have  a  yet  larger  range  of  application.  We  may 
regard  this  energy  driving  at  practice,  this  paramount  sense  of  the 
obligation  of  duty,  self-control,  and  work,  this  earnestness  in  going 
manfully  with  the  best  light  we  have,  as  one  force ;  and  this  intelligence 
driving  at  the  ideas  which  are,  after  all,  the  basis  of  right  practice,  this 
ardent  sense  for  all  the  new  and  changing  combinations  of  them  which 
man's  development  brings  with  it,  this  indomitable  impulse  to  know  and 
a^ust  them  perfectly,  as  another  force.  And  these  two  forces  we  may 
regard  as  in  some  sense  rivals — ^rivals  not  by  the  necessity  of  their  own 
nature,  but  as  exhibited  in  man  and  his  history — and  rivals  dividing  the 
empire  of  the  world  between  them.  And  to  give  these  forces  names  from 
the  two  races  of  men  who  have  supplied  the  most  signal  and  splendid 
manifestations  of  them,  we  may  call  them  respectively  the  forces  of 
Hebraism  and  Hellenism.  Hebraism  and  Hellenism — ^between  these  two 
points  of  iLi.iuence  moves  our  world.  At  one  time  it  feels  more  power- 
folly  the  attraction  of  one  of  them,  at  another  time  of  the  other ;  and  it 
ought  to  be,  though  it  never  is,  evenly  and  happily  balanced  between  them. 

The  final  aim  of  both  Hellenism  and  Hebraism,  as  of  all  great  spiritual 
disciplines,  is  no  doubt  the  same :  man's  perfection  or  salvation.  The 
vexy  language  which  they  both  of  them  use  in  schooling  us  to  reach  this 
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aim  is  ofWn  ij^atical.  Even  \^ii«n  tlieb  language  mdicaiea  by  variation 
— Bometimcs  a  broad  Tariub'on,  ofteu  n  but  elight  unJ  subtle  variation — 
the  (Hflereut  courses  of  tbougbt  wbieb  are  uppermost  iu  eacb  discipline, 
t)Vt>n  then  the  unity  of  the  final  e&d  aiid  aim  Is  still  apparent.  To  employ 
the  actual  words  of  tkftt  di&dplino  ^nth  ^hkh  we  ourgelves  are  all  of  us 
most  familiar,  and  the  words  of  which,  therefore,  come  most  home  to  UB> 
that  final  end  and  aim  ia  ''that  we  might  be  piirtakerd  of  the  diTinc 
nature,"  Those  arc  the  words  of  9.  Hebrew  apostle,  but  of  Hylleuifim 
and  H^^braism  tUike  this  is,  I  say,  the  aim.  Wlieu  the  two  are  con&onted, 
n^  ^  «>  confrontod»  it  iii  neiuly  always  with  what  I  may  call 

Hi  ;  the  M^Bslu^B  wholu  dG<^ign  i^  io  «xali  and  cnthruiUB 

one  ol  ihd  two,  and  ko  uaea  ih«  other  only  as  a  ibU  and  lo  anabto  him 
ihd  better  to  give  c^«t  to  bii  purpogu*  Obviously,  wttJt  ud,  it  ii  Uiually 
Hell«&iBm  which  is  thui  nAn^tid  to  mini»t£r  to  the  (riuniph  of  Hubr^iiaif 
There  ia  a  Berruon  ou  Gr^oo  and  the  Greek  h]    '  man  n^vif  to 

be  meniionod  without  intiVMi  and  ret$p«ui»  ^edi  i  LrUoti^  in  whtDb 

this  rhetorical  use  of  Greece  and  the  Greek  epiiit,  and  the  inado^UAU 
exhibition  of  them  nafioigarlly  eoiuaqil^nt  npon  tlii«,  is  nlmoat  ludiiJirous, 
and  would  be  ciiDBurable  if  it  W0t4  not  to  be  explained  by  ths  e^euods  of 
a  ttcirmon.  On  the  othur  Land,  Heinnch  Heine,  and  othar  wiitisfv  of  hit 
turn,  give  us  the  ap^^^iaely  of  the  tables  completely  turned  1  and  of  Hsbraisu 
brought  in  Juvt  as  a  foil  and  contrsfit  to  Hellenism,  and  to  make  lii# 
superiority  of  HeUi^nisBi  m^re  inanifebt.  In  both  th^^ci  eases  thisr«  U 
injustice  and  mtsMprpssntalion ;  the  aim  and  end  of  both  Hebraiftm  and 
HeUenism  bi  as  I  havs  said,  one  and  the  asms,  and  this  aim  and  end  is 
august  and  admirahle* 

BtiU,  tbt^y  pursue  this  aim  by  w^tf  diifeorent  eonrsci.  The  uppora^oiA 
idea  with  HjaUsQiam  is  to  sso  tblnips  as  they  really  are  ;  the  uppsrinost 
idsa  with  Hebminn  is  oondtuii  and  abedienes.  Nothing  sau  do  a«ay 
with  this  in^ffaeeable  diiiWreiic« ;  the  Graok  quarrel  with  the  body  and  its 
dc^ir^'s  is^  that  th^y  hinder  right  ^thinking,  the  Hi^brew  i^uarrel  with  tkam 
is,  that  they  hindsr  righi  osUng,  **  He  that  ks^psth  Uis  law,  happy  is 
be  ;  '*  *^  Th^re  is  nothing  sweeti^r  tlian  to  taks  h«dd  onto  the  en 
nsents  of  the  Lord ; ' '  that  is  the  Hsbn»w  notion  of  liiliisity  ;  and, 
with  passion  and  tsnaeity,  this  notion  would  not  lei  tha  Hebrew  rest  iill, 
as  is  WLtU  knoim,  he  had»  at  la^^t.  gni  out  of  the  law  a  nstwork  of  presorifK 
lions  to  enwrap  im  whule  life,  to  govern  every  moment  of  it,  emry 
imjmlss,  inrsfy  action.  Th^  Grc<^^k  notion  of  fclioity,  on  the  oth^r  hand, 
is  pariiietly  oonveysd  in  thsas  words  of  a  grsat  Frsnah  moralist :  **Q'e£i  L' 
i>onheur  4u  kanmu  *■— whsn  ?  whttn  tljey  turn  from  ihstr  iniquities  V^ — 
no  i  when  ihsy  axdrsiss  tUesnaslYati  in  the  lasv  of  thb  Lord  '  >rghi  f 

'^no  ;  when  thsy  loso  thair  lifb  to  save  it  f — ^no ;  when  11.  about 

ihii  New  Jerusalem  with  palms  in  ihsir  hands  7 — ^lo ;  but  n^hsn  thsy  think 
aright,  when  their  thoo(Jtht  hits — **  qnnnd  Hm  psmsmt  jmt i\^*-^At  the  bottom 
of  both  the  Groek  and  (he  Btbrew  notion  is  the  dcsii-s^  native  in  Buuii  ton 
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readoa  mi  the  will  of  God,  th^  DseliDg  after  the  iuiiv4)rsal  otdor,  in  a 
wordy  tUo  love  of  God ;  but,  wbilo  H^brai^m  seizoa  on  certain  plain, 
capital  intimiitiooB  of  th^  luuvers^  ord^r^  and  riyeift  iUdlf,  one  may  say, 
with  unequalled  grandeur  of  eamestnesa  and  inten:»ity  to  the  study  and 
observance  of  tbein,  tbe  bent  of  Hellenism  is  to  follow,  with  flexible 
activity,  the  wholp  play  of  the  muyersal  order,  to  be  apprehensive  cf 
missing  my  part  of  ijt,  of  sfuexi&s^  om  part  to  another,  to  slip  away  from 
resting  in  this  or  that  intimation  of  it,  however  capital.  An  unclouded 
clearness  of  n^nd,  an  uinmpeded  pUy  of  thought,  is  what  this  bont  drives 
at.  The  govemi^  idea  of  Hellenisi^  is  spontaneity  of  consciousness  { 
that  of  SpbraisQX,  strictness  of  aonseieoce, 

Chri^^tiamty  chau^^d  nothing  in  this  essential  be^t  of  Hebraism  to  set 
doin^  above  knowing.  Self-conquest,  the  Allowing  not  our  own  individual 
will,  but  the  will  of  God,  uhcdUnce^  is  the  fondi^Mnental  idea  of  this  form, 
also,  of  the  discipline  to  whieh  we  ha^ve  attached  the  general  name  of 
Hebraism,  Only,  a^  the  old  law  aud  tl)e  network  of  prescriptions  ^vith 
which  it  enveloped  human  lifid  were  evidently  a  motive  power  not  driving 
and  searching  enough  to  produce  the  result  aimed  at — i)aUent  continuance 
in  well  duing,  self-conquest— Christianity  substituted  £or  them  boundless 
devotion  to  that  inspiring  ajid  ajQCeding  p^t^m  of  self-conquest  oifered  by 
Christ ;  and  by  tbe  new  motive  power,  of  which  the  essence  was  this, 
though  the  love  and  admiration  of  Christi^m  churches  have  for  centuries 
been  cinploycd  in  varying,  amplifying,  and  adorning  the  plain  description 
of  it,  Christianity,  as  St.  Paul  truly  says,  '*  estabhshes  the  law,"  and  m 
the  strength  of  the  ampler  power  whic))  she  haa  thus  supplied  to  ful£l  it, 
has  accomplished  the  miracles,  whieh  we  all  see,  of  her  history. 

So  long  as  we  do  not  ibrget  thi^  both  Hellenism  and  Hebraism  ar-e 
profound  and  admirable  manifestatioi4S  of  man's  life,  tendencies,  and 
powers,  and  that  both  of  them  aim  at  a  like  final  result,  we  can  hardly 
insist  too  strongly  on  the  divergcm^e  of  line  and  of  opei-ation  with  which 
they  proceed.  It  is  a  divergence  so  great  that  it  most  ti'uly,  as  the  prophet 
Zechariah  says,  '*  has  roiapd  up  tl^y  sons,  0  Ziou,  against  thy  sous,  O 
Greece  !  "  The  difference  whether  it  is  by  doing  or  by  knowing  that  wo 
set  most  store,  gjid  the  practical  couaequenees  which  follow  from  this 
difference,  leave  their  m^rk  on  all  the  history  of  our  race  and  of  its 
development.  Language  may  be  abundantly  quoted  fiom  both  Hellenism 
and  Hebraism  to  make  it  sc;^m  ^hat  one  follows  the  same  cuiTent  as  the 
other  towards  the  same  go^.  They  are  home  towards  the  same  goal ;  but 
the  currents  which  be^r  them  are  iuflnitcly  dift^reut.  It  is  ti-ue,  Solomon 
will  praise  knowing ;  **  Understandiiiig  i&  a  well-sprmg  of  hfo  unto  him  that 
hnth  it; "  and  in  the  New  Testament,  again,  Chiist  is  a  "  light,"  and  "  truth 
maltes  us  free."  It  is  tjnjie  Aristotle  will  uncjer^aluo  knowing:  in  what 
concerns  virtue,  says  he,  three  thii}gs  ore  necessajrjr — ^kjiowkdge,  deUbe- 
rate  >vill,  and  perseverance ;  but,  whereas  the  two  last  are  all -important, 
the  first  is  a  matter  of  little  importance."     It  is  true  that  with  the  same 
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impatience  with  whieli  Bt.  James  enjoins  a  man  to  be  not  a  forgetful  hettrcr, 
but  a  (her  of  the  word,  Epictetus  exhorts  us  to  do  what  we  bare  demon- 
atrated  to  ourselves  we  ought  to  do  ;  or  ho  taunts  ns  with  futility,  for  being 
armed  at  all  points  to  prove  that  lying  is  wrong,  yet  all  the  time  contmuing 
to  lie*  It  is  true,  Plato,  in  words  which  are  almost  the  words  of  the  New^ 
Testament,  or  the  Imitation,  calls  life  a  learning  to  die.  But  undenieat! 
the  superficial  agreement  the  fundamental  divergence  still  subsists.  The 
understanding  of  Solomon  is  **thG  walking  in  the  way  of  the  com- 
mandments;" this  is  **  the  way  of  peace,"  and  it  is  of  this  that  blessed- 
noss  comes.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  tiiith  which  gives  us  the  peace  of 
God  and  makes  us  free,  is  the  love  of  Christ  constraining  na  to  cnicify,  as  he 
did,  and  with  a  like  purpose  of  moral  regeneration,  the  flesh  with  its  aileo- 
tions  and  lusts,  aud  thus  establishing,  as  we  have  seen»  the  law.  To 
Ht.  Paul,  it  appears  jiossible  to  **hold  the  truth  in  unrighteougness/' 
which  is  just  what  Socrates  judged  impossible.  The  moral  viHurs,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  with  Aiistotlo  but  the  porch  and  access  to  the 
intellectual,  and  with  those  last  is  blessedness.  That  partaking  of  the 
divine  life,  which  both  Hellenism  and  Hebraism,  as  we  have  said,  fix  n^ 
Xheit  crowning  aim,  Plato  eipressly  denies  to  the  man  of  practical  virtue 
merely,  of  self-conquest  with  any  other  motive  than  that  of  perfect  intel- 
lectual vision ;  ho  reserves  it  for  the  lover  of  pure  knowledge,  of  seeing 
things  as  they  really  are — the  ^iXo^o^c- 

Both  Hellenism  and  Hebraism  arise  out  of  the  wants  of  human  nature, 
and  address  themselves  to  satisfying  those  wants.  But  their  methods  are 
so  difierent,  they  lay  stress  on  SQc^  different  points,  and  call  into  being 
by  their  respective  disciplines  such  different  aetivities,  that  the  fjiee  which 
human  nature  presents  when  it  passes  from  the  hands  of  one  of  them  to 
those  of  the  other,  is  no  longer  the  same.  To  get  rid  of  one's  ignorance, 
to  see  thiugs  as  they  are,  and  by  seeing  them  as  they  are  to  see  them  in 
their  beauty,  is  the  simple  and  attractive  ideal  which  Hellenism  holds  out 
before  human  imture ;  au*!  &om  the  simplicity  and  charm  of  this  ideal, 
Hellenism,  and  human  Ufo  in  the  hands  of  Hellenism,  is  invested  with  a 
kind  of  aerial  ease,  cloamess,  and  radiancy ;  tliey  are  fdU  of  what  we  call 
sweetness  and  hght.  Difficulties  are  kept  out  of  view,  and  the  beauty 
and  rationalnoss  of  the  ideal  have  all  our  thoughts.  •*  The  best  man  is  ho 
who  most  tries  to  perfect  himself,  and  the  happiest  man  18  be  who  moid 
feels  that  he  U  perfecting  himself," — this  account  of  the  matter  by  Socratcn, 
tho  trao  Socrates  of  the  Menwrabitiit,  h^  something  eo  simple,  spon^ 
tanoous,  and  unsophisticated  about  it,  that  it  seems  to  fill  ns  with  clearness 
and  hope  when  wn  hear  it.  But  there  is  a  saying  which  I  have  heard 
attributed  tu  Mr.  Carlylo  about  Ho^* mtcs — a  very  happy  saying,  whether  it 
is  really  Mr.  Carlylo *8  or  not — ^which  excellently  marks  the  essentitd  point 
in  which  Hebraism  differs  from  Hellenism.  **  Socrat4>s,*'  this  saying  nms, 
*'i    '      -  *  Irj  Zion,*'     Hebraism — foid  here  is  the  source  of  its 

w<'    .  tias  always  |i^<»n  severely  preoccupied  with  a  severe 
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sense  of  the  impossibility  of  being  at  ease  in  Zion ;  of  the  difficulties 
\vliich  oppose  themselves  to  man's  pursuit  or  attainment  of  that  perfection 
of  which  Socrates  talks  so  hopefully,  and,  as  from  this  point  of  view  one 
might  almost  say,  so  glibly.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  getting  rid  of* 
one's  ignorance,  of  seeing  things  in  their  reality,  seeing  them  in  their 
beauty ;  but  how  is  this  to  be  done  when  there  is  something  which  thwarts 
and  spoils  aU  our  efforts  ?  This  something  is  sin  ;  and  the  spac«  which 
sin  fills  in  Hebraism,  as  compared  with  Hellenism,  is  indeed  prodigious. 
This  obstacle  to  perfection  fills  the  whole  scene,  and  perfection  appears 
remote  and  rising  away  firom  earth,  in  the  background.  Under  the  name 
of  sin,  tiie  difficulties  of  knowing  oneself  and  conquering  oneself  which 
impede  man's  passage  to  perfection,  become,  for  Hebraism,  a  positive, 
active  entity  hostile  to  man,  a  mysterious  power  which  I  heard 
Dr.  Pusey  the  other  day,  in  one  of  his  impressive  sermons,  compare  to 
a  hideous  hunchback  seated  on  our  shoulders,  and  which  it  is  the  main 
business  of  our  lives  to  hate  and  oppose.  The  discipline  of  the  Old 
Testament  may  be  summed  up  as  a  discipline  teaching  us  to  abhor  and 
flee  firom  sin  ;  the  discipline  of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  discipline  teaching 
us  to  die  to  it.  As  Hellenism  speaks  of  thinking  clearly,  seeing  things  in 
their  essence  and  beauty,  as  a  grand  and  precious  feat  for  man 
to  achieve,  so  Hebraism  speaks  of  becoming  conscious  of  sin,  of 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  sin,  as  a  feat  of  this  kind.  It  is  obvious 
to  what  ydde  divergence  these  differing  tendencies,  actively  followed, 
must  lead.  As  one  passes  and  repasses  from  Hellenism  to  Hebraism, 
from  Plato  to  St.  Paul,  one  feels  inclined  to  rub  one's  eyes  and  ask 
oneself  whether  man  is  indeed  a  gentle  and  simple  being,  showing  tho 
traces  of  a  noble  and  divine  nature,  or  an  unhappy  chained  captive, 
labouring  with  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered  to  free  himself  firom  tho 
body  of  this  death. 

Apparently  it  was  the  Hellenic  conception  of  human  nature  which  was 
unsound,  for  the  world  could  not  live  by  it.  Absolutely  to  call  it  unsound, 
however,  is  to  fall  into  the  common  error  of  its  Hebraising  enemies  ;  but 
it  was  unsound  at  that  particular  moment  of  man*s  development,  it  was 
premature.  The  indispensable  basis  of  conduct  and  self-control,  the  plat- 
form upon  which  alone  the  perfection  aimed  at  by  Greece  can  come  into 
bloom,  was  not  to  be  reached  by  our  race  so  easily  ;  centuries  of  probation 
and  discipline  were  needed  to  bring  them  to  it.  The  bright  promise  of 
Hellenism  &ded,  and  Hebraism  ruled  the  world.  Then  was  seen  that 
astonishing  spectacle,  so  well  marked  by  tho  ofkcn  quoted  words  of  tho 
prophet  Zechariah,  when  men  of  all  languages  of  the  nations  took  hold  of 
the  skirt  of  him  that  was  a  Jew,  saying: — **  We  mil  go  with  you,  for  we 
have  heard  that  Qod  is  with  ymi^  And  the  Hebraism  which  thus  received 
and  led  a  world  all  gone  out  of  the  way  and  altogether  become  unprofitable, 
was,  and  could  not  but  be,  the  later,  tho  more  spiritual,  the  more  attractive 
development  of  Hebraism  ;  Hebraism  aiming  at  self-conquest  and  rescue 
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ftwo  ill©  thmll  of  tiie  flffe^Hioflf,  tiot  If  fif  rlioni**  f^  !^»^  ?r*frf  if  a  1i* 
bfli  by  COTiiWnnity  bo  tfeej  {iBAge  of 
*  *  '  ri  itith  tooral  cfieniiafrn  iim- 
.  I  pplf-paeriliee  ;  to  tnen  ^lio  rffi 
cue  who  refaflC'd  himself  ercr 
Oeorgo  Hertbrrt.     Vfhmi  ihc  t  ,  :.     .^    . 

tidwer  af  iiAtiif©,  io  fondly  dietTishcd  hy  the  pAfr?»n  ^ 
her  folJowi?!     *  '  ' 

Tfiin  KordiJ*  tnf  bccao«©  m  'h  the  wr 

^lildroii  of  disobdtlienci!/      i  ...  ...     »*.-i  ..ge*  Rnil  gL...: 

rfttlon^  oaf  rft^^j  erf  all  thai  part  of  olif  rftf  w  which  ir»«  • 

pfOgi^stiTo,  iTftg  bA^Ltzed  into  ft  '1 

Ihe  flesh,  to  cpftso  from  pin.    Of 

md  affiit'tioiiB  of  tsarlj  Clmfttiftnitj*  ibo  touching  iff 

ChristianilT,  we  th«»  grcul  hiBiorieal  m?imfest!itlot3&.     Lul.^vj^. 

of  it,  fta43h,  b  Ua  Ofm  way,  iii<5CT!!ii>ambl«?,   f^main  in  Iba  Bplilte  6r 

St,  Pttol,  io  8t.  Anffusime^fl  Cimffwuioiiffy  nod  lit  Iho  two  eriglfkti  aol 

lilQpleflt  books  of  the  ImltiitiOti.'^ 

Of  two  disciplinefl  lajiHf  t^i^lf  main  Btress*  fhs  tmtt  tm  dett  tnldfi^ 
genodf  th^  other,  on  firm  obcdieiicc  t  the  one,  on  r~-  ^  ^  'iiffie'lt  lUMiiim 
the  gronndfl  of  one'i  duty,  the  olhur,  on  dilJopnt!  nor  ft  ^  flieaiitv 

on  taking  all  posfiible  eare  (tn  m^  Di^hop  ^^  tl  tbo 

light  we  have  bo  not  dafknefiiy  Ihe  other,  thj^t    .  .    , ,^  .     ...    .  4 

we   have,  we   dUigentlj  walk, — the  priority  natitfaUy  belrmffa   tri 
di^  ^hich  braeea  man 'a  mnral   pnwAfu,  and  fbandi  fat  hka 

iui  Io  bftsta  wf  charaetdft     And*  thefefori**  it  <«  jriFth*  ^H 

the  Jewish  poqjlo*  who  wei«  ehafgml  with  Rottinp:  power ' 
aide    of    tho    di\'ino   order    to   which    tho   words    ctfnih'irjff      ii.i«i    «-^ 
mnquftt  point,  that  thoy  wore  ••  entrnfted  with   the  ofadea  df 
aa    it   ia    jnatly   eaid    pf    Clmetianity    wbieh    hi\^ 
which    ael    tbrUi    thia    aidA   with   a  innoh   deeper   «  (Mill 

mitfh  wider  Influence,  that  tho  wiadom  of  the  old  Pa^n  Worii]  mm 
fouUehnesw  compared  to  it.  No  words  of  f^  — '  f>nd  admiraHoH  <«aa 
be  too  atrong  to  render  tbanke  to  tlioae  pfrea'  hiih  hf^nn  m  biifMi 

forward  hmuanity  in  itg  app<rinted  work  of  tHiUim^  \* »  riinilp  Ml 

poweaaion  of  itself;  ab*3vo  tili,  at  tliose  great  meinett'i  „  ihalr  aetbm 
waa  the  wholeaomoat  and  the  moat  tteeesaaryi  Hut  tha  et^lniion  nf  th^^w 
|f)r  'v  imd  In  themaHyer  '       '    *        '  '        ThimMfitly 

—  liifltory  18  n*Tt  fb<*  ^mm  %h^ 

ndnuTvrn  artJ  alwuya  apt  to  mnl  l<>r  the  whole  hiaimj,     Helrrtiato 

and  lipilemam  afe^  neitbar  ai   ^^ *Uo  law  of  liuinao  i1/.v.-tnfr»ii«tii 

thair  idiiilt«tstti«pfoafl  td  faala  them  1  they  are,  each  of  (In 
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to  biunafl  derelot^mdnV^-AtigtiBt  contrilmtionfl,  inrftlnftble  eoiiiribniiotis  $ 
fliid  emh  showing  themMlTes  td  ti^  more  angnst,  more  inrdluable,  more 
prcipond^rMil  otef  tti«  otiier)  fUSdordiiig  to  the  m(ym<mt  in  which  we  take 
themi  ftlid  \he  yektioti  in  whioh  we  stand  to  them.  The  nntions  of  onr 
modem  wofld,  children  of  that  immense  and  salntarj  morement  which 
broke  np  the  Pagan  world,  inetitably  stand  to  Hrflenism  in  a  relation 
which  dwarfii  it,  and  to  Hebraism  in  a  relation  which  magnifies  it.  Thej 
are  inerltably  prone  to  take  Hebraism  as  the  law  of  hnman  derelopmcnt, 
and  not  as  simply  a  eontribntion  to  it,  howerer  preciotts.  And  yet  the 
lesson  must  perforce  be  learned,  that  the  hnman  spirit  is  wider  than  the 
most  prioelesi  of  the  forces  which  moriB  it,  and  that  to  the  whole  derelop- 
ment  of  man  fiebralsfii  itself  is,  like  Hellenism,  but  a  eontribntion. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  made  clearer  by  an  iUnstration  drawn  from 
the  treatment  of  a  single  great  idea  which  has  -profoundly  engaged  the 
human  spirit,  and  has  giten  it  eminent  opportunities  for  showing  its 
nobleness  and  energy.  It  surely  must  be  perceived  that  the  idea  of 
Uie  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  this  idea  rises  in  its  generality  before 
the  human  spirit^  is  something  grander,  truer,  and  more  satisfying  than 
the  forms  by  which  St.  Paul,  in  the  famous  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  Plato,  in  the  Phetdo,  cndearour  to  derelope  and 
establish  it.  Who  does  not  ffeel,  that  the  argumentation  with  which  the 
Hebrew  apostie  goes  about  to  expound  this  great  idea  is  confused  and 
inconclusivo,  and  that  the  reasoning,  drawn  f^m  analogies  of  likeness  and 
equality,  which  is  employed  upon  it  by  the  Greek  philosopher,  is  orer-subtle 
and  sterile  ?  Above  and  beyond  the  inadequate  solutions  which  Hebraism 
and  Hellenism  here  attempt,  extends  the  immense  and  august  problem 
itself,  and  the  hnman  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  it. 

Meanwhile^  by  alternations  of  Hebraism  and  Hellenism,  of  man's 
inlelleetuai  and  moral  impulses,  of  the  effort  to  see  things  as  they  really 
are,  and  the  effort  to  iHn  peace  by  self-conquest,  the  human  spirit  pro- 
ceeds) and  each  of  these  two  forces  has  its  appointed  hours  of  culmbation 
and  seasons  of  rule.  Ajs  the  great  movement  of  Christianity  was  a  triumph 
of  Hebraism  and  man*s  moral  impulses,  so  the  great  movemint  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Renaissance  (but  why  should  we  not  give  to  this  foreign 
word,  destined  to  become  of  more  common  use  amongst  us,  a  more  English 
form,  and  say  Renaseence  ?)  was  an  uprising  and  re-instatement  of  man*s 
intellectual  impulses  and  of  Hellenism.  "Wo  in  England,  the  'devoted 
children  of  Protestantism,  chiefly  know  the  Benascence  by  its  subordinate 
and  secondary  side  of  the  Reformation.  The  Reformation  has  been 
often  called  a  Hebraising  revival,  a  return  to  the  ardour  and  sincereness 
of  primitive  Christianity.  No  one,  however,  can  study  the  development  of 
Protestantism  and  of  Protestant  churches  without  feeling  that  into  the 
Reformation  too, — ^Hebraising  child  of  the  Renascence  and  offspring  of  its 
fervour  rather  than  its  intelligence,  as  it  undoubtedly  was, — the  subtle 
Hell^ic  leaven  of  the  Renascence  found  its  way,  and  the  exact  respective 
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parts  in  tho  Befommtionf  of  Hebraism  and  of  HeUeTusm^  are  not  easy  to 
sepamte-  But  what  we  may  with  truth  say  is,  that  all  which  Prot-ostantis 
was  to  itself  clearly  coascious  of,  all  which  it  succeeded  in  clearly  seti 
forth  in  words,  had  tho  characters  of  Ikdiraism  rather  than  of  Hellenisnu^ 
The  Reformation  was  strong,  in  that  it  was  an  earnest  return  to  the  Biblf 
and  to  doing  from  the  heart  the  will  of  God  as  there  written ;  it  wa*** 
weak,  in  that  it  neyor  consciously  grasped  or  applied  the  central  idea  of 
the  llenascence — the  Hellenic  idea  of  pursuing,  in  all  lines  of  activity, 
the  law  and  science,  to  use  Pkto's  words,  of  things  as  they  really  are, 
'^Miatover  Buperiority,  therefore,  Protestantism  had  over  Catholicism  was  a 
moral  superiority,  a  superiority  arising  out  of  its  greater  sincerity  and 
eameBtnesa, — at  the  moment  of  its  apparition  at  any  rate, — in  dealing  with 
the  heart  and  conscience  ;  its  pretensions  to  an  intellectual  superiority  ar«.. 
in  general  quite  illusory.  For  Hellenism,  for  the  thinking  side  in  man  \ 
distingnished  from  the  acting  side*  the  attitude  of  mind  of  Protestantism 
towards  the  Bible  in  no  respect  differs  from  tho  attitude  of  mind  of 
Catholicism  towards  the  Church*  The  mental  habit  of  him  who  imagines 
that  Balaam's  ass  spoke,  in  no  respect  diifers  from  the  mental  habit  of 
him  who  imagines  that  a  Madonna  of  wood  or  stone  linked  ;  and  tho  one^ 
who  says  that  God'a  Churcln  makes  bim  beUevo  what  he  believes,  and  the 
other,  who  says  that  God's  Word  makes  him  beUeve  what  he  believes,  are 
for  tho  philosopher  perfectly  alike  in  not  really  and  truly  knomng,  when 
they  say  Gmrn  Church  and  Go<Vt  Wordj  what  it  is  they  say,  or  whereoi 
they  utBrm. 

I  do  not  think  it  has  been  enough  observed  bow  in  the  seventeenth 
centnn^  a  fate  befell  Hellenism  in  some  respects  analogous  to  that  whic 
befell  it  at  the  commencement  of  our  era.  Tho  Benascenco,  thai 
awakeuiiig  of  Hellenism,  that  irresistible  retm*n  of  humanity  to  nature 
and  to  seeing  things  as  they  are,  which  in  artt  in  literature,  and  in  physica 
prcMiuced  such  splendid  fruits,  had^  like  tho  anterior  Hellemsm  of  tlie  Pagan 
world,  a  side  of  moral  weakness  and  of  relaxation  or  insonsibiiity  of  tho  monil 
libre^  which  in  ItiUy  showed  itself  vrith  the  most  startling  plainness,  but 
which  in  France,  England,  and  other  countries  was  very  apparent  too« 
Again  this  loss  of  spiritual  balance,  this  exclusive  preponderance  given  to 
man's  perceiving  and  knowing  side,  this  unnatural  defect  of  his  feeling  ami 
aeting  side,  provoked  a  reaction,  Iiet  ua  trace  tliat  reaction  whero  it  most 
ncaily  concerns  us. 

Bcienco  has  now  made  visible  to  everybody  the  great  and  pregnant 
elements  of  dilferenco  which  lie  in  race,  and  in  how  siguul  ^  manner 
they  mttke  the  genius  and  liistory  of  an  Indo-Kuropean  puopUi  vary 
from  those  of  a  Semitic  people.  Hellenism  is  of  Indo-European  gi'owtb, 
Hebraism  is  of  Semitic  growth,  and  we  English,  a  nation  of  Indo-KurO'' 
pean  stock*  seem  to  belong  natorally  to  tho  movement  of  HeUenism, 
Bnt  nothing  more  strongly  murks  the  essential  unity  of  man  than  Iho 
affinities  we  can  perceive,  in  this  point  or  that,  between  members  of  ona 
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£Emiilj  of  peoples  and  members  of  another  ;  and  no  affinity  of  tUs  kind  is 
more  strongly  marked  than  that  likeness  in   the   strength  and  promi- 
nence of  the  moral  fibre,  which,  notwithstanding  inmiense  elements  of 
difference,  knits  in  some  special  sort  the  genius  and  history  of  us  English, 
and  of  our  American  descendants  across  the  Atlantic,  to  the  genius  and 
history  of  the  Hebrew  people.     Puritanism,  which  has  been  so  great  a 
power  in  the  English  nation,  and  in  the  strongest  part  of  the  English 
nation,  was  originally  the  reaction,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the 
conscience  and  moral  sense  of  our  race,  against  the  moral  indifference  and 
lax  rule  of  conduct  which  in   the  sixteenth  century  came  in  with  the 
Benascence.     It  was  a  reaction  of  Hebraism  against  Hellenism ;  and  it 
powerfully  manifested  itself,  as  was  natural,  in  a  people  with  much  of 
what  we  call  a  Hebraising  turn,  with  a  signal  affinity  for  the  bent  which 
was  the  master  bent  of  Hebrew  life.    Eminently  Indo-European  by  its 
humour,  by  the  power  it  shows,  through  this  gift,  of  imaginatively  acknow- 
ledging the  multiform  aspects  of  the  problem  of  life,  and  of  thus  getting 
itself  unfixed  firom  its  own  over-certainty,  of  smiling  at  its  own  over-tenacity, 
our  race  has  yet  (and  a  great  part  of  its  strength  lies  here),  in  matters 
of  practical  life  and  moral  conduct,  a  strong  share  of  the  assuredness,  the 
tenacity,  the  intensity  of  the  Hebrews.     This  turn  manifested  itself  in 
Puritanism,  and  has  had  a  great  part  in  shaping  our  history  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years.     Undoubtedly  it  checked  and  changed  amongst  us 
that  movement  of  the  Renascence  which  we  see  producing  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  such  wonderful  fruits;   undoubtedly  it  stopped  the  prominent 
rule  and  direct  development  of  that  order  of  ideas  which  we  call  by  the 
name  of  Hellenism,  and  gave  the  first  rank  to  a  different  order  of  ideas. 
Apparently,  too,  as  we  said  of  the  former  defeat  of  Hellenism,  if  Hellenism 
was  defeated,  this  shows   that  Hellenism  was  imperfect,   and  that  its 
ascendancy  at  that  moment  would  not  have  been  for  the  world's  good. 
Yet  there  is  a  very  important  difference  between  the  defeat  infficted  on 
Hellenism  by  Christianity  eighteen  hundred  years   ago,  and  the  check 
given  to  the  Renascence  by  Puritanism.     The  greatness  of  the  difference 
is  well  measured  by  the  difference  in  force,  beauty,  significance  and  useful- 
ness, between  primitive  Christianity  and  Protestantism.  Eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  altogether  the  hour  of  Hebraism ;  primitive  Christianity 
was  legitimately  and  truly  the  ascendant  force  in  the  world  at  that  time, 
and  the  way  x>{  mankind's  progress  lay  through  its   full  development. 
Another  hour  in  man's  development  began  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  main  road  of  his  progress  then  lay  for  a  time  through  Hellenism . 
Puritanism  was  no  longer  the  central  current  of  tbe  world's  progress,  it 
was  a  side  stream  crossing  the  central  current  and  checking  it.    The  cross 
and  the  check  may  have  been  necessary  and  salutary,  but  that  does  not 
do  away  with  the  essential  difference  between  the  main  stream  of  man's 
advance  and  a  cross  or  side  stream.     For  more  than  two  hundred  years 
the  main  stream  of  man*s  advance  has  moved  towards  knowing  himselif  and 
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the  world,  semng  ihlngfl  as  they  aw,  «|wmtanHtj  of  consefiOBaniis ;  tlift 
znftin  impulse  at  a  p^ai  part»  anfl  Umt  tlm  ptrongeKt  {mtt,  of  otir  natimi^ 
bus  beeti  itwarili!  ftlHctnefia  of  eonscienco.  They  hnto  m»i<!*>  the  B«»coiulftry 
iho  priiiripftl  ot  the  wrong  mmn^nt,  utid  the  |muc!p»il  (hey  haTts  nt  thcr 
Vrr-  '1  na  Becondary*     This  -  nf  th<>  natTiml 

oil  ,  :i««  mtch  ctrntravcntioti  nl  ^    Mlnro,  a  cciiain 

oonfaftion  and  felno  ibotfrmeiit,  of  which  wo  ate  now  b^ginniDg  to  fed,  la 
iilmoal  orciy  dircctioti,  iho  hiconTonienrp, 

The  mntter  ht?rc  opened  i»  so  large*  And  tho  trftiiis  of  thoiight  to  which  ft 
gires  ri>o  ar<?  an  tnaDifoId,  that  wo  must  he  cnrefrtl  to  limit  ourselves  scmpn* 
loudly  to  whAt  has  a  direct  bearing  upnn  om-  ptDScnt  dlscus^^iou.  Wft  haiU 
fhnnd  that  at  the  bottom  of  otif  present  nnsettled  stat^,  so  fnll  of  the  scodrf 
of  trouble,  lies  the  nottrm  of  its  being  the  prime  right  and  happiness, 
(hr  each  of  ns,  to  be  duiuc^.  and  to  bo  dulng  freely  and  as  he  likes*  We 
have  found  at  tho  bottom  of  it  the  disbcHcf  in  ri^ht  reason  as  a  lawful 
anthortty.  It  was  easy  tti  Show  from  our  ptactico  and  CTurent  history 
that  this  18  so :  but  it  was  impossible  to  show  why  it  is  so  without  taking 

Why,  in  ,  .    ,    ^     ^    ^ 

the  bnlk  of  ow  conntrj^mcn,  mtne  to  hate  such  light  belief  In  right  reason, 
and  eueh  an  exaggerated  ^'alae  fot  their  own  independent  doini^,  howet 
crude  ?  The  answer  is :  because  of  an  exclusive  and  excessive  develop 
ment  iti  them,  wlthanl  dne  allnwani^e  for  time,  plnce,  and  circtimFtance, 
of  that  side  of  human  natnre,  and  that  i^oup  of  human  forces,  to 
which  we  hare  giten  the  general  name  of  Hebraism.  Beeanse  they 
hare  thought  their  real  and  only  Important  obedience  was  owed  lo  a 
power  not  of  this  world »  and  that  this  power  was  interested  in  tbo  moral 
side  of  their  nature  almost  exdusirely.  Thus  Ibey  have  bpcn  led  to 
regard  in  themselves  as  the  one  thing  needful,  strictness  of  con- 
tfctenee,  the  stnmich  adherenee  to  some  fixed  law  of  doing  we  have  got 
already^  Instead  of  ^  '*v  of  eon^  .  which  tends  ^  'ly 

to  etllatige  our  whole  i  iUff,    Tbt;  hey  have  in  th-  ,  'U 

a  SttlRcient  basis  fbf  the  whole  of  their  life  fixed  and  certain  for  evoT,  a  foil 
law  of  conduct  and  a  full  law  of  thought,  so  far  as  thought  Is  needed,  a^  well ; 
whereas  what  they  really  have  Is  a  law  of  cnuduct,  a  law  of  unexampled  power 
ft>r  enabling  tbem  to  war  against  t)»  h\  in  tboir  members,  and  not  to 

serve  it  in  the  lusts  IbiTeof  The  )  -  :U  contains  this  invaluable  law 
they  call  the  Word  of  Hod,  and  attribute  to  it,  as  I  have  said,  and  as^  indeed, 
i^      ^   ^       ": "  '       '      **  *  *        lib  all  the  wants 

ol  iiv  wen*  not  tha 

ronip<i  it  is,  if  it  had  only,  or  eminently,  a  moral  sido  and  thf 

group  o.  iu.^wMLls  and  powers  which  we  call  moral.  But  it  htm  besidea, 
and  no  less  eminonlly,  an  intellectual  side  and  the  group  of  Uifttincts  and 
p'  'h  we  call  Inlcllectual.     No  doubt  mankind  makes  in  general 

it  :  in  a  fashion  which  fdveg  at  one  time  fnll  srr^'Tnt'  to  on»^  uf 
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those  gtottps  of  infitilictfl,  at  another  timo  to  the  othpr,  nnd  mftn'e  facilities 
nto  BO  inlwrHrined}  that  trhen  his  moral  side  and  tho  cUf  rent  of  forco  \rhioh 
We  call  Itebroistnj  is  uppetmost,  this  side  tdll  manage  somehow  to  ptovido, 
or  appear  to  pfotide,  satisfhction  for  his  intellcetrml  needs ;  and  Tvhcn  his 
moral  side,  and  the  current  of  force  which  wo  call  Hollenism,  is  uppermost, 
this,  again,  trill  proride,  or  appear  to  proTido,  satisfaction  for  men's  moral 
needs.  But  sooner  or  later  it  hecomes  manifest  that  when  tho  two  sides 
of  humanity  proceed  in  this  fashion  of  alternate  preponderance,  and  not  of 
mutual  understanding  and  halance,  the  side  which  is  uppermost  does  not 
really  proyido  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  tho  needs  of  tho  side  which  is 
undermost,  and  a  state  of  struggle  and  confusion  is  the  result.  Tho 
Hellenic  half  of  our  nature  hearing  rule  makes  a  sort  of  provision  for  tho 
Hehrew  half,  hut  it  turns  out  to  he  an  inadequate  prorision ;  and  again 
the  Hehrew  half  of  our  nature  hearing  rule  makes  a  sort  of  provision  for  tho 
Hellenic  half,  hut  this,  too,  turns  out  to  bo  an  inadequate  provision.  Tho 
true  and  smooth  order  of  humanity's  development  is  not  reached  in  either 
way.  And  therefore,  while  wo  willhigly  admit  with  the  Christian  apostle 
that  the  world  by  wisdom — ^that  is,  by  the  isolated  preponderance  of  its 
intellectual  impulses — ^kncw  not  God,  or  the  true  order  of  things,  it  is  yet 
necessary,  also,  to  set  tip  a  sort  of  converse  to  this  proposition,  and  to  say 
(what  is  equally  true)  that  the  world  by  Puritanism  knew  not  God.  And 
it  is  on  this  convoreo  of  tho  apostle's  proposition  that  it  is  particularly 
needful  to  insist  in  our  own  country  just  at  present. 

Here,  indeed,  is  tho  answer  to  many  criticisms  which  have  been 
addressed  to  all  that  we  havo  said  in  praise  of  sweetness  and  light. 
Sweetness  and  light  evidently  havo  to  do  with  tho  bent  or  side  in 
humanity  which  we  call  Hollcnie.  Greek  intelligence  has  olmously  for 
its  essence  tho  instinct  for  what  Plato  calls  tho  true,  firm,  tho  in- 
telligible law  of  things;  tho  love  of  light,  of  seeing  things  as  they 
are.  Even  in  the  natural  Bciencc?^,  where  tho  Greeks  had  not  time 
and  means  adequately  to  apply  this  instinct,  and  where  wo  have 
gone  a  great  deal  further  than  they  did,  it  is  this  instinct  which  is 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter  and  tho  ground  of  all  our  success,  and 
this  instinct  tho  world  has  mainly  learnt  of  tho  Greeks,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  humanity's  most  signal  manifestation  of  it.  Greek  art,  again, 
Greek  beauty,  have  their  root  in  tho  same  impulse  to  see  things  as  tlioy 
ttmlly  are,  inasmuch  as  both  rest  on  fidelity  to  nature — the  hrst  nature — 
and  on  a  delicate  discrimination  of  what  this  best  nature  is.  To  say  wo 
work  for  sweetness  and  light,  then,  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  wo 
work  for  Hellenism.  But,  oh  !  cry  many  people,  sweetness  and  liglit  arc 
not  enough  ;  you  must  put  strength  or  energy  along  with  them,  and  nmko 
a  kind  of  trinity  of  strength,  sweetness  and  light,  and  then,  perhaps,  you 
Inay  do  some  good.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  to  join  Hebraism,  strictness  of 
the  moral  conscience,  and  manful  walking  by  the  best  light  wo  have, 
together  with  Hellenism,  inculcate   both,   and   rehearse   the  praises  of 
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lx)tli.  Or,  i-ather,  we  may  pmise  both  in  ccryimctioii,  \mi  we  muBfc  bo 
oareliil  to  praifte  Hcbraii^m  most,  ^'  Culture/'  eajs  an  acuta,  tbongU 
Bomcwhat  rigid  critic,  Mr,  Sitlgwick,  **  diffuses  sweetness  and  Jight,  I  dt> 
not  imdervaluc  tlieso  bleasingB^  but  religion  gives  fire  and  strengtli,  and 
the  world  wants  fire  and  strength  even  more  than  sweetness  and  light.** 
By  religion,  let  me  explain,  Mr.  Sidgwick  here  means  particularly  that 
Furitanism  on  the  insufficiency  of  which  I  have  beeii  commenting  and  to 
which  ho  says  I  am  unfair.  Now,  no  doubt,  it  is  possible  to  be  a 
fanatical  parti«fin  of  light  and  the  instincts  which  push  us  to  it,  a 
fanatical  enemy  of  strictness  of  moral  conscience  and  the  instincts 
which  push  us  to  it;  a  fanaticism  of  this  sort  deforms  and  vulgarises 
iho  well-known  work,  in  some  respects  ea  remaikable,  of  the  lato 
Mr,  Buckle.  Such  a  fanaticism  carries  its  own  mark  with  it,  in 
lacking  sweetness,  and  its  own  penalty,  in  that,  lacking  sweetness,  it 
comes  in  the  end  to  lack  light  too.  And  the  Greeks — ^the  great  exponents 
of  humanity's  bent  for  sweetness  and  Ught  united,  of  its  perception  that  the 
tnith  of  things  must  be  at  the  same  time  beauty^ — singularly  escaped  the 
fanaticism  which  we  modems,  whether  we  Hellenise  or  whether  wo 
Hebraise,  are  so  apt  to  show,  and  arrived — though  failing,  as  has  been 
said^  to  give  adequate  practical  satisfaction  to  the  claims  of  man's  moral 
eide^at  the  idea  of  a  comprehensive  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  both  the 
sides  in  man,  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  of  a  full  estimate  of  both, 
and  of  a  rccouciliation  of  both,  an  idea  which  is  philosophically  of  the  greatest 
Tulue,  and  the  best  of  lessons  for  us  modems.  So  we  ought  to  have  no 
dirhculty  in  conceding  to  Mr.  Sidgwick  that  manful  walking  by  the  be&t 
light  one  has — ^fire  and  strength  as  he  calls  it— has  it-s  high  value  as  well 
ns  culture,  the  endeavour  to  see  things  in  their  truth  and  beauty,  the 
pursuit  of  sweetness  and  light.  But  whether  at  this  or  that  time,  and 
to  this  or  that  set  of  persons,  one  ought  to  insiJ!^t  most  on  the  praises  of 
fire  and  strength,  or  on  the  praises  of  sweetness  and  light,  must  depend, 
one  would  think,  on  the  circwmstanccs  and  needs  of  that  particnlar  limo 
and  those  particular  persons.  And  all  that  wo  have  been  saying,  and 
indeed  any  glance  at  the  world  around  us,  shows  that  with  us,  with  iho 
most  respectable  and  strongest  part  of  us,  the  ruling  force  is  now,  and  loDff 
has  been,  a  Puritan  force,  the  care  for  fire  and  strength,  striclnesB  of 
conscience,  Hebraism,  rather  than  the  care  for  sweetness  and  light, 
spontaneity  of  consciousness,  Hellenism.  Well,  then,  what  is  the  goo<i 
of  our  now  rehearsbg  the  praises  of  fire  and  strength  to  ouraolvos,  who  dwell 
too  exclusively  on  them  already  7  Wlien  Mr.  Sidgwick  says  so  broadly  tljai 
the  world  wants  fire  and  strength  even  mure  than  sweetness  and  hght,  is  ho 
not  carried  away  by  a  turn  fur  powerful  geueralisation  *?  does  he  not  forget 
that  the  world  is  not  all  of  one  piece*  and  every  piece  with  tl»e  same  ntsedfi 
at  the  same  time  ?  It  may  bo  true  that  the  Bomim  world,  at  the  beginning 
o{  our  era,  or  Lco  the  Tenth's  Court,  at  the  time  of  the  Ik'formation.  or 
French  society  in  the  cightijcnlh  century,  needed  firt^  and  strength  oTWl 
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more  than  sweetness  and  light ;  but  can  it  be  said  that  the  Barbarians  who 
overran  the  empire,  needed  fire  and  strength  even  more  than  sweetness  and 
light ;  or  that  the  Puritans  needed  them  more,  or  that  Mr.  Murphy,  the 
Birmingham  lecturer,  or  that  the  Bev.  W.  GatUe  (for  so,  I  am  told,  we 
ought  to  call  him,  and  not  Gassel),  and  his  friends,  need  them  more  ? 

The  Puritan's  great  danger  is  that  he  imagines  himself  in  possession 

of  a  rule  telling  him  the  unum  necessarium,  or  one  thing  needful,  remains 

satisfied  with  a  very  crude  conception  of  what  this  rule  really  is,  and 

what  it  tells  him,  thinks  he  has  now  knowledge,  and  henceforth  needs 

only  to  act,  and  in  this   dangerous  state  of  assurance  and   self-satis- 

fiiction,  proceeds  to  give  full  swing  to  a  number  of  the  instincts  of  his 

ordinary  self.     Some  of  the  instincts  of  his  ordinary  self  he  has,  by  the 

help  of  his  rule  of  life,  conquered ;  but  others  which  he  has  not  conquered 

by  this  help  he  is  so  Deu:  from  perceiving  to  need  conquering,  and  to  be 

instincts  of  an  inferior  self,  that  he  even  fancies  it  to  be  his  right  and  duty, 

in  virtue  of  having  conquered  a  limited  part  of  himself,  to  give  unchecked 

swing  to  the  remainder.    He  is,  I  say,  a  victim  of  Hebraism,  of  the  tendency 

to  cultivate  strictness  of  conscience  rather  than  spontaneity  of  consciousness. 

And  what  he  wants  is  a  larger  conception  of  human  natm'e,  showing  him 

the  number  of  other  points  at  which  his  nature  must  come  to  its  best, 

besides  the  points  which  he  himself  knows  and  thinks  of.   There  is  no  U7iuin 

necessarium,  or  one  thing  needful,  which  can  free  human  nature  from  the 

obligation  of  trying  to  come  to  its  best  at  all  these  points,  and  the  real 

unum  necessanum  is  to  come  there.     Instead  of  our  <<  one  thing  needfiil,'' 

justifying  in  us  vulgarity,  hideousness,  ignorance,  violence,  our  vulgarity, 

hideousness,  ignorance,  violence,  are  really  so  many  touchstones  which 

try  our  one  thing  needful,  and  which  prove  that  in  the  state,  at  any  rate, 

in  which  we  ourselves  have  it,  it  is  not  all  we  want.    And  as  the  force 

which  encourages  us  to  stand  staunch  and  fast  by  the  rule  and  ground  we 

have  is  Hebraism,  so  the  force  which  encourages  us  to  go  back  upon  this 

rule,  and  to  try  the   very  ground   on  which  we   appear  to   stand,  is 

Hellenism — a  turn  for  giving  our  consciousness  free  play  and  enlarging  its 

range.     And  what  I  say  is,  not  that  Hellenism  is  always  for  everybody 

more  wanted  than  Hebraism,  but  that  for  t!ie  Bev.  W.  Cattle  at  this 

particular  moment,  and  for  the  great  majority  of  us  his  fellow-countr^-men, 

it  is  more  wanted. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  to  observe  in  how  many  ways  a  limited 
conception  of  human  nature,  the  notion  of  a  one  thing  needfrd,  a  one  side 
in  us  to  be  made  uppermost,  the  disr^ard  of  a  frdl  and  harmonious 
development  of  ourselves,  tells  injuriously  on  our  thinking  and  acting. 
In  the  first  place,  our  hold  upon  the  rule  or  standard  to  which  wo  look 
for  our  one  thing  needful,  tends  to  become  less  and  less  near  and  vital, 
our  conception  of  it  more  and  more  mechanical,  and  unlike  the  thing 
itself  as  it  was  conceived  in  the  mind  where  it  originated.  The  dealings 
of  Puritanism  with  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  afford  a  noteworthy  illustra^ 
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lion  of  Ikk.     NowtwQ  10  mnck  cia  in  iho  wntiog^  of  ii.  ^aul,  fmd 

b4^    ikai    gr«»at    aposik's   griettifi»i   war]£»    ilia   Epinik   id   lb&    liomauB, 

PoiiUmi^JA  fouud  wbufc  aijemdd  to  fujpiiUb  ii  with  tii«  ouii   thing 

edfolt  md  to  give  14  wluit  it  deaiu^  oauoua  of  truth  abaHjliiA^i  mid 

'4}siiil<     Kow    .''  i^H!'*!    iii*  li       '  '      '  '.   evtjii   t)ui    moiit 

'wa  wi'itii  I  bo   mubt  !y  Irmii  the  very 

i\m^  of  ihiugs  Im  but  cautiibutiuaB  to   lituiiiiii    iiiou^ki   and  liutiiau 

tjvilupiuouij  Avhi«li  aiiieiul  wider  thaji  tboy  du ;  aad  mdiiiod,  HL  Pau], 

the  vary  Kpiatk  uf  wUiclr  we  aia  sfkdakmg,   akowtt,  uli£^  h6  mk$^ 

l**Wko  liatli  1  ^     f  thy  LordV'^— wli    "  '       i«, 

rtbe  true  uud  di  l^^■^  in  iU  entiriity—  nujf 

acknA/wkdgcs  thm  iaUy*     And  wo  Lavu  alii^tuly  pobted  out  ict  au  JzSpisUo 

of  bt.  Paul  t^  great  and  vital  idea  uf  tha  human  {spirit— tha  idea  of  Iha 

Uiiiaoi  Ulity  of  tiii»  «oul^trauiicoudiiig  aud  6 p reading'  bi^ycmd,  m  to  sp^aki 

tiio  axijn&iUtr'e>  pow^  to  givd  tt  tidaqtmte  dijfiuilion  aud  axpttiHuioji^     Boi 

quit^  digtiuat  fram  tUu  qa&«liuii  wlwibur  liit.  Paul'0  oxpr98«IoD|  or  any  ^ 

mmiu  eipreiiiop,  cuia  bo  a  prefoot  and  iinal  expression  of  tnith^  eamo«  UtA  ■ 

qUfidtioA  V'     '  tigbUy  aaisd  and  mtdurstand  Ida  expr^aslon  m  it 

eadsts.     :  ,  to  gt3isie  aootbiif  maD'«  meaningf  aa  it  stood  in  bia 

kipwu  mind,  is  not  eji^y  ;  «apecially  whiua  i]i#  man  ia  aeparatad  ^om  na  by 

Liucb  ditloF^ncua  of  rucst  training ,  tinu;,  and  aircnmatancd  as  Ht.  Paob    Bni 

I  Itliore  arc  dt»g)-«^uj^  of  UBumcsa  in  getting  at  a  man's  meaning  ;  and  tkongb 

|^y  cannot  .it  Bt,  Paul  bad  in  bid  mind,  yet  wt*  mthy  oomd 

near  it.    -  K.a  tbna  near  itimn«t  not  UA  bow  iormB  vhicli 

[i^t,  Paul  om|doya  in  trying  to  IbUow,  witb  bie  analyaia  of  gneh  pnjifonnd 

X  V  llty*  aomd  of  tbo  most  dtUcate,  intricate,  obscurd,  and 

1  iijga  and  itatoe  of  tbe  bunifln  spirit,  ap^  detn^brd  ?ind 

i  tuism  not  in  thii  euimu^tted  and  pa^  idl 

h.,  -  ,. ,.  ..  , ._     Mem,  and  forwbicb  alono  worda  are  rtn.:, ;  itin 

AU  iaalat4:}d,  iui^di  mccbaiucid  iray^  aa  if  tb«y  vava  taliiimnntft  and  bow  all 

1  ^  ^     '    Paul'a  trac   tnovdmcot  of  tdoaa^  and   anstaiued 

J  u3  lost  ?     Wbo,  I  say.  tbat  ba«  watched  Pttriianism, 

the  iorco  M  bicb  f»o  ilrcmgljr  Habittiaaa,  wbieb  ao  takoa  St.  Puura  ^litings 

fyi  sQuii^ thing  absolute  andHSnal  oontitining  tha  ona  thing  no<>diul,  handle 

foch  iafinaaa /jrrctc/i/tj/i/^  ehvtuju^  rujlu^fotufi^ti  bnt  muit  foel  not  only  that 

r  these  terms  have  for  the  mind  of  Puritamsm  a  sent^e  falsa  an  '  og, 

[l^ut  also  that  this  aenaa  is  the  moai  uionatrong  and  grotaaque  «  of 

fiixo  ao&ao  of  Ut  Paul,  and  tliai  hia  true  moaning  ia  by  ibm^  worahi , 

tia  worda  altc*;^   '      '  ^t  ? 

Or  to   iii^l.  cf    ^mitiont    eum;^,  in  wkMi  not    Puritanism 

imly,  bttt  ono  may  eay  tbo  whole  njligioua  wurbif  by  thoir  mLH^hanleal 
liaif  of  Mt,  PauUa  writinga,  can  be  aliowu  to  niisa  or  change  hia  r«at 
fsiOaning.      T)m  whole    rdigiona   worlds    ooe  may  uay,  uae    &ow  tltd 

ii?   so  often   in  tli- ' 
I  ao  oflen    in  bt. 
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•^in  oufi  8oiifl8  ouly«  Th6y  lUia  U  to  mMH  ^  ritfiug  again  after 
ib«  pbyBica}  d^atb  of  ih^  bo4y.  Now  it  10  quite  true  that  Bt.  Paul 
spoaktf  of  rflfurr^ation  in  tbifi  neme,  that  he  Um  to  deaciiba  mH 
6f plain  iti  and  ibat  k^  eondamoa  ibo^a  who  doubt  and  dany  it.  But 
it  i9  tnie,  also,  t}iat  in  mm  oaaas  out  of  ten  wbere  St.  Paul  tbinka  and 
^pealui  of  I'oaurroctiou,  be  tbinke  and  speaka  of  it  in  a  fienso  di^reut  horn 
tbia ;  in  tbe  flieoaa  of  a  rising  to  a  new  life  before  tbe  pbysiaal  deatb  of  iha 
body,  «nd  not  after  it,  Tbe  idea  on  wbiob  we  bave  abready  touebed,  tbe 
profound  idea  of  being  baptiaed  into  tbe  deatb  of  tbe  great  exemplar  of  aelf- 
aoioquest  and  ae|f-annulnient»  of  repeating  in  our  own  person,  by  virtue  of 
idecttifieation  witb  our  exemplar,  bia  courae  of  aelf-oonqueet  and  aclf* 
awubnentf  and  of  tbua  coming,  witbin  tba  limita  of  our  proaent  life, 
to  a  new  li&>  in  wbieb,  aa  in  tbe  deatb  going  before  it,  we  are  identified 
witb  our  exemplar— tbis  is  tbe  firuitfol  and  original  oonoeption  of  being 
ritan  with  Chmi  wbicb  possesses  tbe  mind  of  St.  Paul,  and  tbia  tbe 
central  point  round  wbieb,  witb  sucb  ineomparaUe  emotion  and  eloquenoe, 
all  bis  teaabing  moves.  For  bim,  tbe  li|e  after  our  pbysical  deatb  is 
really  in  tbe  main  but  a  consequenaa  and  continuation  of  tbe  inex- 
baustible  energy  of  tbe  new  life  tbus  originated  on  tbis  side  tbe  grave. 
Tbis  grand  Paulino  idaa  of  Cbristian  reanxrection  is  wortbily  rebearsed 
in  one  of  tbe  noblest  collects  of  tbe  Prayer-Book,  and  is  destined,  no 
doubt,  to  fill  a  more  and  more  important  place  in  tbe  Cbristianity 
of  tbe  future ;  but  almost  as  signal  as  is  tbe  cssentialness  of  tbis  cba- 
ract^ristic  idea  in  St.  Paul's  teacbing,  is  tbe  completeness  witb  wbicb 
tbe  worsbippers  of  St.  Paul's  words,  as  an  absolute  final  expression  of 
saving  tmtb,  bave  lost  it,  and  bave  substituted  for  tbe  apostle's  Hving 
and  near  conception  of  a  resurrection  now,  tbeir  mecbanical  and  remote 
conception  of  a  resurrection  beroafber. 

In  sbort,  so  fatal  is  tbe  notion  of  possessing,  even  in  tbe  most  precious 
words  or  standards,  tbe  one  tbing  needful,  of  baving  in  tbem,  once  for  all, 
a  full  and  sufficient  measure  of  ligbt  to  guide  us,  and  of  there  being  no 
duty  left  for  us  except  to  make  our  practice  square  exactly  witb  tbem 
— so  fatal,  I  say,  is  tbis  notion  to  tbe  rigbt  knowledge  and  compre- 
bension  of  tbe  very  words  or  standards  we  tbus  adopt,  and  to  sucb 
strange  distortions  and  perversions  of  tbem  docs  it  inevitably  lead,  tbat 
whenever  we  bear  tbat  commonplace  wbicb  Hebraism,  if  wo  venture  to 
inquire  wbat  a  man  knows,  is  so  apt  to  bring  out  against  us  in  disparage- 
ment of  wbat  we  call  culture,  and  in  praise  of  a  man's  sticking  to  tbe 
one  tbing  needful — he  knoxcs,  says  Hebraism,  his  Bible! — whenever  wo 
bear  tbis  said,  we  may,  without  any  elaborate  defence  of  culture,  content 
ourselves  with  answering  simply :  **  No  man,  who  knows  nothing  else, 
knows  even  his  Bible." 

Having  undertaken  to  recommend  culture,  the  endeavour  to  follow 
those  instincts  which  cany  us  towards  knowing  things  as  they  really 
are,  towards  a  full  harmonious  development  of  our  human  nature,  and       ^ 
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finding  this  recommendation  questioned  and  spoken  against,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  show,  at  more  length  than  I  wished  or  intended,  what  are  the 
instincts  which  seem  to  make  us  rather  disregard  seeing  things  as  they 
are,  and  to  cany  us  towards  a  partial,  though  powerful,  development  of  our 
human  nature.  I  have  tried  to  point  out  that  many  of  us  have  long  followed 
this  second  set  of  instincts  too  exclusively,  and  how  the  time  is  come  to 
give  a  more  free  play  to  the  other  set.  The  test  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
second  set  by  themselves  is  the  number  of  points  in  which,  professing 
generally  to  pursue  perfection,  they  have,  after  a  long  ascendancy,  left  our 
nature  imperfect,  and  the  &ulty  action,  and  faulty  conception  of  our  rule 
of  action,  in  which,  professing  to  regard  action  as  all  in  all,  and  to  have 
a  sure  rule  of  action,  they  havd  landed  us.  In  all  directions  our  habitual 
courses  of  action  seem  to  be  losing  efficaciousness,  credit,  and  control,  both 
with  others  and  even  with  ourselves ;  we  see  threatenings  of  confusion, 
and  we  want  a  clue  to  some  firm  order  and  authority*  This  we  can 
only  get  by  going  back  upon  the  actual  instincts  and  forces  which  rule  our 
life,  getting  behind  them,  seeing  them  as  they  really  are,  connectmg  them 
with  otlier  instincts  and  forces,  and  enlarging  our  whole  view  and  rule 
of  life.  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  I  must  return  to  the  subject,  to 
try  and  show,  in  conclusion,  how  we  are  to  do  this. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


London :  Printed  by  Smxa,  Eu>ib  and  Co.,  Old  BftUey,  E.G. 
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